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•referring  to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  a  similar  Return  referring  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School  in  the  Town  of  Woodstock.  Pre9ented  to  the 
Legislature  17th  February.  1896.     Mr.  Whitney,     (Not  printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  Third  day  of  April,  1895,  for  a 
Return  of  copies  of  all  correspondence  between  the  Municipality  of 
Sudbury  and  any  member  of  the  Government  relating  to  W.  A. 
Qui  ball,  Police  Magistrate  of  Sadbury.  Presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture 17th  Feljruary,  1896.     Mr.  Whitney.     (Not  printed.) 

Report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Elgin  House  of  Industry  and  Refuge,  for 
the  year  1895.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  I8th  February,  1896. 
(Not  printed.) 
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No.  55. 


No.  66.. 


No.  57. 


No.  58.. 


No.  69.. 


No.  60. 


Report  of  the  Master  of  Titles  for  the  year  1895. 
Legislature  20th  February,  1896.     (Printed.) 


Presented  to  the 


No.  61, 


Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  Tenth  day  of  April,  1895,  for 
a  Return  of  copies  of  all  correspondence,  documents  and  writings, 
between  any  member  of  the  Government,  or  any  person  or  persons 
and  the  Government,  in  connection  with  the  recent  appointment  of 
Mr.  John  W.  Smith,  of  the  Town  of  Brampton,  as  Bailiff  of  the 
First  Division  Court  of  the  County  of  Peel,  and  of  the  dismissal 
of  Mr.  George  Broddy.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  21st 
February,  1896.      Mr.  8L  John,     (Not  printed,) 

Statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Toronto  General  Trusts  Company  for  the 
year  1895.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  25th  February,  1896. 
(Not  printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  Tenth  day  of  April,  1895. 
for  a  Return,  shewing  all  actions  and  references  pending  before 
Local  Masters  which  have  been  pending  for  more  than  six  months, 
with  the  dates,  when  the  matters  were  brought  into  the  Master's 
office,  the  present  condition  of  such  matters,  and  the  reasons  why 
.same  are  not  disposed  of.  Mr.  Middleton,  Presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature, 27th  February,  1896.     (Not  p^^ntecL) 

Detailed  Statement  of  all  Bonds  and  Securities  recorded  in  the  Provin 
cial  Registrar  s  Office  since  the  la^b  return  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  upon  the  eis^hthday  of  March,  A.D.  1895,  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  R.S.O.,  cap.  15.   sec.  23.     Pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  28th  February,  1896.     {Not  printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  Twenty-sixth  day  of  February, 
1896,  for  a  Return  of  copies  of  all  correspondence,  papers  and  docu- 
ments, except  that  already  brought  down,  between  any  member  or 
officer  of  the  Government,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  on  the 
subject  of  claims  for  damages  for  the  flooding  of  lands  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Stevenson  by  the  Government  dam  at  the  outlet  of  Mary 
Lake.  Also,  copies  of  all  reports  made  by  any  Departmental 
officer,  or  any  other  person,  to  the  Government,  or  any  Department 
thereof,  on  the  subject  of  such  claims,  or  the  damaj^es  occasioned 
by  such  works.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  5th  March,  1896. 
Mr.  Langford.     (Not  printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  Twenty-firat  day  of  February, 
1896,  for  a  Return  shewing  (I)  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  iu 
each  of  the  Industrial  Departments  of  the  Central  Prison,  at  the 
stock  taking  on  30th  September,  1894,  and  on  30th  September, 
1895.  (2)  The  amount  of  material  purchased  for  each  of  said 
departments  during  the  year  ending  :10th  September,  1895.  (8) 
The  amount  of  wages  of  all  foremen  and  instructors  employed  in 
each  of  said  shops  during  the  year  ending  80th  September,  181)5. 
(4)  The  number  of  days  labour  of  prisoners  detailel  to  each  of  suit! 
shops  during  said  year,  shewing  the  total  number  «ietailed.  whether 
employed   or  not.     (5)  The   amount   received,   and   amount   still 
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No.  62, 


No.   63    . 


No.    64.. 


No»   65 .  • 


No.  66. 


No.   67. 


owing  for  the  produce  of  said  industries  sold  during  the  year  end- 
ing 30thi  September,  1895,  and  the  amount  received  during  the 
year  ending  80th  September,  1895,  on  account  of  sales  previous  to 
30th  September,  1894.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  5th  March, 
1896.     Mr.  Matheson.     (Printed.) 

Statement  of  Returns  forwarded  tojthe  office  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary, of  all  fees  and  emoluments  received  by  the  Registrars  of  Deeds, 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  the  year  1895,  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  56  Victoria,  cap.  21,  sections  117,  120  and 
121,  and  57  Victoria,  cap.  9,  sections  6  and  7,  with  which  are  con- 
trasted the  gross  amount  of  fees  for  the  years  1893  and  1894  Pre- 
sented t)  the  Legislature,  6th  March,  1896.     (Printed.) 

Copy  of  an  Order  of  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
approved  of  the  15th  day  of  August,  1895,  approving  of  the  Com- 
panies therein  mentioned,  as  Security  for  Public  Officers.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  6th  March,  1896.     Hot  printed. 

Copy  of  an  Agreement,  dated  Third  day  of  SI  arch,  1896,  between  the 
Minister  ot  Education  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Hamilton,  affiliating  the  Ontario  School  of  Pedagogy  with  the 
Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  9th 
March.  1896.     (Printed,) 

Copy  of  an  Agreement  between  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public 
Charities  and  P.  L.  O'Connor,  relative  to  the  manufacture  of 
binder  twine  at  the  Central  Prison.  Also,  of  Order  in  Council 
approved  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  1st  day 
of  October,  1895,  authorizing  the  said  Agreement.  Presented  to 
the  Legislature  11th  March,  1896.     (Pt^nted,) 

Copy  of  an  Order  in  Council,  approved  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  the  10th  day  of  March,  1696,  fixing  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  His  Honour  Judge  Elliott,  Junior  Judge  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  out  of  the  surplus  Surrogate  fees  for  the  year  1895. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature  13th  March,  1896.     (Not  printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  Sixth  day  of  March,  1896,  for 
a  Return  shewing  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  the  cost  of  repairing 
and  maintaining  the  same  in  order,  and  the  cost  of  raw  material 
used  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  in  the 
Central  Prison,  giving  the  aggregate  amounts  for  each  year  from 
the  beginning  of  the  said  industry  to  date  ;  the  amounts  annually 
paid  as  commissions  for  the  sale  of  the  product ;  the  cost  of 
packages,  freight,  salaries  of  extra  officials  and  all  other  expendi- 
tures incurred  in  connection  with  or  occasioned  by  the  said  manu- 
facture. The  annual  receipts  from  sales  of  binder  twine  durin^'^ 
the  said  period,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  machinery,  plant, 
material  and  stock  on  hand  when  the  said  industry  was  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  managers.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  13th 
March,  1896.    Mr.  Haycock.     (PrinUd.) 
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No.  68.. 


No.  69. 


No.  70.. 


No.  71... 


Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House,  of  the  Twenty  fifth  day  of  March, 

1895,  for  a  Return  shewing  the  municipal  indebtedness '  of  the 
various  municipalities  of  the  Province  on  the  '*?lst  December,  1894, 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Roads  and  bridges. 

2.  Railway  bonuses. 

8.  Aid  to  manufactures  by  way  of  bonu-*. 

4.  Municipal  waterworks. 

5.  Waterworks  belonging  to  companies. 
G.  Gas  and  electricity. 

7.  High  and  Public  Schools. 

8.  Sewei*s. 

9.  Other  purposes. 

10.  Also  shewing  any  debenture  debt  for  local  improvements, 
not  above  included.      Presented   to   the   Legislature   23rd  March, 

1896.  Mr.  Gibson  (Huron.)    (Printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House,  of  the  Fourth  day  of  March,  1896,  for 
a  Return  of  copies  of  all  correspondence,  documents  and  writings 
between  any  Member  of  the  Government,  or  between  any  person 
or  persons  and  the  Government,  in  connection  with  the  recent 
charges  made  by  James  Massie,  late  Warden  of  the  Central  Prison, 
against  certain  of  the  officials  of  the  Prison.  Also,  for  copies  of 
the  Commission,  or  other  appointment,  and  the  instructions  given 
to  the  Commissioners  who  investigated  the  charges.  Also,  for  a 
copy  of  all  evidence  taken  before  the  Commissioners  at  the  inves- 
tigation, and  of  the  report  made  thereon  by  the  Commissionei's. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature  23rd  March,  1896.  Mr.  Marier. 
(No  i  printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  day  of  February, 
1896,for  a  Return  of  copies  of  all  correspondence  between  any  official 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Hamilton  and  the  Department  of 
Crown  Lands,  or  any  officer  thereof,  relating  to  any  question 
affecting  the  rights  of  the  City  of  Hamilton,  or  any  person  or 
persons,  to  certain  portions  of  Burlington  Beach  ;  also,  for  a  copy 
of  any  instructions  given  to  S.  H.  Jones.  Esquire,  P.  L.  S.,  as  to 
defining  the  limits  of  any  holding  either  leased  to  the  City  of 
Hamilton,  or  sold  to  any  individual  occupant ;  also,  for  a  copy  of 
plan  of  survey  made  by  Mr.  Jones ;  also,  for  a  copy  of  the  original, 
as  well  as  the  subsidiary  lease,  granted  to  the  City  of  Hamilton  by 
the  Department  of  Crown  Lands.  Presented  to  the  Legislature 
24th  March,  1896.     Mr.  Dickenson.    (Not  printed.) 

Copy  of  an  Order  in  Council,  approved  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  26th  day  of  -March,  AD.  1896,  approving  of  the 
accompanying  Agreement  between  the  Canada  rublishing  Com- 

Sany  (Limited),  Publishers,  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  and  Her 
[ajesty  the  Queen,  represented  by  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
the  Province,  on  behalf  of  the  Educational  Department  of  Ontario, 
respecting  the  publication  of  "  The  Public  School  Writing  Course, 
Vertical  System,"  comprising  seven  separate  books,  for  use  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Ontario.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  26th 
March,  l.i96.    (PHnted.) 
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No.  72 .  .  I  Copy  of  an  Order  in  Council,  approved  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  26th  day  of  March,  A.D.  1896,  approving  of  the 
accompanying  Agreement  between  The  Copp  Clark  (>)mpany 
(Limited),  Publishers  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  and  Her  Majesty  the 

I  Queen,  represented  by  the  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province, 
on  behalf  of  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario,  respecting  the 
publication  of  "  The  High  School  Physical  Science,  Part  2."     Pre- 

i         sented  to  the  Legislature  26th  March,  1896.     (Printed.) 

No.  73 .  .  !Copy  of  an  Order  in  Council,  approved  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
I  Governor,  the  26th  day  of  March,  A.D.  1896,  approving  of  the 
accompanying  Agreement  between  The  Copp,  Clark  Company 
'  (Limited),  The  Canada  Publishing  Company  (Limited)  and  The  W. 
1  J.  Gage  Company  (Limited),  Publishers,  of  the  City  of  Toronto, 
•  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  represented  by  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
j  cation  for  the  Province,  on  behalf  of  the  Education  Department 
!  of  Ontario,  respecting  the  publication  of  Public  School  Readers, 
I  consisting  of : — The  First  Header,  Parts  1  and  2 ;  the  Second 
Reader ;  the  Third  Reader  ;  the  Fourth  Reader  and  the  High 
i  School  Reader.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  26th  Matxsh,  182^6. 
I         (Printed.) 

No.   74 . .  jReturn  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  Sixth  day  of  March,  1896,  for 

a  Return  of  Copies  of  all  agreements  entered  into  between  the 

I         Government  and  Hazelwood  &  Whalen,  and  the  Government  and 

G.  P.  Cleaner,  James  Whalen  and  others,  respecting  the  cutting  of 

pulp  wood,  or  other  timber,  in  the  territory  north  of  Lake  Superior, 

'         together  with  copies  of  all  correspondence  in  connection  with  the 

'         same.      Presented    to   the   Legislature    26th   March,    1896.      Mr. 

McUkeson.     (Not  printed.) 

N«>.  75  .  .  I  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  First  day  of  April,  1895,  for  a 
!  Return  of  copies  of  all  advertisements  calling  for  applications  for 
i  professorships,  associate  professorships  and  lectureships  in  the 
:  University  of  Toronto  and  University  College  since  the  University 
j  Federation  Act  went  into  force  ;  also,  copies  of  all  applications  for 
<  such  advertised  positions  and  of  the  testimonials  in  support  thereof 
and  in  the  possession  of  any  Department  of  the  (Jovernment ;  also, 
copies  of  all  correspondence  relating  to  such  vacancies  between  the 
j  Government  and  any  person  holding  official  positions  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  either  of  the  above  institutions.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  30th  March,  1896.  Mr.  Eowland.  (Not 
printed.) 

No.  76 .  .  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  Eleventh  day  of  March,  1896, 
for  a  Return  shewing  the  amounts  paid  to  Warwick  Bros.  Sd  Rutter 
for  printing  and  binding  for  the  years  1894  and  1895,  respectively, 
in  terms  of  the  agreement  of  1893.  Presented  to  the  Legislature 
30th  March,  1896.     Mr.  Meackam.    (Hot  prirUed.) 

No.  77  -  •  Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  Province  for  the  year 
1895.     Presented  to  the  Legislature  31st  March,  1896.     (Printed.) 
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No.  78. 


No.  79.. 


No   80.. 


No.  81. 


Report  of  the  Librarian  upon  the  state  of  the  Library, 
the  Legislature  1st  April,  1896.     (Printed.) 


Presented  ti 


Papers  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the 
grant  of  special  affiliation  privileges.  Presented  to  the  Legislature 
7th  April,  1896.     (Printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  Sixteenth  day  of  March,  1896, 
for  a  Return  shewing  how  many  of  the  children  in  each  City  and 
County,  who  passed  the  leaving  examination  in  1895,  are  now 
attending  the  High  Schools.  Presented  to  the  Legislature  7th 
April,  1896.     Mr.  Meacham,     (Not  printed.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  Tw^ty-fifth  day  of  March, 
1896,  for  a  Return  of  copies  of  all  applications  and  correspondence 
in  favour  of  and  relating  to  the  appointment  of  William  Mur- 
dock  as  Farmer,  or  Assistant  Farmer,  at  the  London  Asylum. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature  7th  April,  1896.  Mr.  Whitney, 
(Not  printed.) 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


PROVINCIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


To  the  Fonora&^'GEOBGE  Aibey  Kirkpatrick,  K.C.M.Q,,  LieutenanUOovemor 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honor  : 

The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  begs  leave  to  present  its  fourteenth  annual 
report,  and  takes  pleasure  in  acquainting  your  Honor  that  upon  the  whole  the 
sanitary  state  of  Ontario  has  been  satisfactory,  the  Board  not  having  to  report  the 
prevalence,  to  an  extended  degree,  of  any  epidemic.  Those  diseases  commonly 
existing  in  most  communities  of  men  have  appeared  here  and  there;  but  the  people 
having  acquired  sanitary  knowledge  and  consequent  wisdom,  have,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  local  authorities,  in  most  instances,  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to 
the  progress  of  such  infectious  maladies  as  have  appeared  among  them.  Chief 
among  those  diseases  has  been  typhoid  fever— chief  in  prevalence  but  not  in 
&tality. 

It  seems  becoming  that  the  Board  should  express  to  your  Honor  its  satis- 
fieustion  with  the  readiness  of  the  local  authorities  throughout  the  country  to 
employ  their  powers  in  stopping  the  advance  of  contagious  disease  whenever  it 
appears  in  the  midst  of  their  communities,  and  of  the  success  which  in  all 
instances  have  followed  their  efforts  this  year,  and  that  the  year  has  been  on  the 
whole  one  so  favorably  marked  by  the  healthfulness  of  its  character. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Board  may  be 
mentioned : 

(1)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  epidemics  re  Homes  for  consumptives ; 
(2)  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  on  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in 
Brantford ;  (3)  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Board  on  Water  Supplies,  re  the 
water  supply  of  Port  Hope ;  (4)  a  report  of  the  same  committee  on  the  investi- 
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gation  of  the  Thames  river  as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Chatham  ; 
(6)  a  report  on  the  water  supply  for  the  town  of  Orangeville ;  (6)  a  report  on  the 
Qalt  sewerage  system. 

With  respect  to  "  Homes  for  Consumptives "  it  has  to  be  said  that,  while 
this  Board  is  favorable  to  them,  some  prominent  physicians  are  not  as  yet  pre- 
pared to  fully  endorse  their  necessity,  on  the  ground  that  consumption  being  a 
malady  of  which  the  causation  is  now  clearly  understood  and  easily  obviated,, 
there  is  no  goM  reason  for  removing  the  subjects  of  it  from  their  own  homes, 
where  by  easy  management  it  is  quite  possible  to  destroy  the  agent  of  its  infec- 
tion, and  thus  preserve  the  other  uninfected  members  of  the  family  from  the 
disease ;  this  preservation  being,  according  to  them,  the  principal  object  in  the 
removal  of  the  consumptive  from  the  private  home.  It  need  hardly  b  e  repeated 
however,  that  while  the  removal  of.  the  danger  of  infection  to  the  healthy  would 
be  good  reason  for  such  Homes,  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  and  most 
sanitariaus,  the  still  greater  reason  that  until  consumptives  be  placed  where  their 
exercise,  food  and  habits  can  be  regulated,  no  great  curative  effects  of  climate 
are  to  be  expected. 

The  enquiry  into  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  Brantford  resulted  in 
the  disclosure  ot  its  cause,  and  in  its  being  shown  that  it  is  unsafe  in  that 
city  to  use  any  water  from  wells  dug  within  its  old  limits,  and  that  the  public 
supply  must  be  alone  trusted  for  domestic  use. 

The  yearly  introduction  of  new  public  water  supplies  into  the  towns  and . 
villages  of  the  Province  is  becoming  noteworthy,  and  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  examine  into  the  sources  of  supply  has  added  much  to  its  otherwise  onerous- 
duties.  Especially  is  this  true  where,  as  in  some  instances  it  has  occurred,  the 
municipal  authorities  are  inclined  to  challenge  the  wisdom  of  the  Board's  sug- 
gestions or  the  force  of  its  arguments  in  preserving  supplies  from  the  danger  of 
sewage  pollution.  There  have  been  during  1895  several  instances,  however^ 
where  the  Board's  advice  has  already  borne  practical  fruit,  and  where  local  public 
opinion  has  justified  the  action  taken  by  this  Board. 

The  purification  of  the  water  of  the  Thames  river  at  Chatham,  and  still 
more,  the  more  perfect  plant  of  the  same  character  for  purifying  the  public 
supply  of  St.  Thomas,  are  two  very  satisfactory  examples  of  the  successful  results^ 
of  artificial  filtration ;  the  water  from  the  not  very  clear  river,  passed  through 
the  artificial  filter  bedj  being  proved  by  analysis  to  be  equal  in  purity  to  that  of 
waters  of  the  first  class. 

The  water  supply  of  Orangeville,  obtained  from  springs  rising  from  beneath 
gravel  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  is  of  the  highest  purity  and  sufficient 
in  quantity,  and  illustrates  another  of  the  several  ways  by  which  Nature's 
methods  are  utilized  by  the  modem  sanitary  engineer. 
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The  Gait  sewerage  system  has  been  a  difficult  problem  for  some  time,  the 
dwellers  farther  down  the  Grand  river  objecting  to  its  pollution  by  the  outflow 
from  the  town  of  Gait ;  while  the  latter  were  not  prepared,  on  the  ground  of 
expense,  to  treat  its  sewage  chemically  or  otherwise  before  its  flow  into  the 
stream.  The  town  is  now  consenting,  after  an  appeal  to  this  Board,  by  those 
who  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  to  so  treat  its  sewage  as  that  it  will  flow  into 
the  river  harmlessly.  These  have  been  amongst  the  special  objects  of  the  attention 
of  the  Board  during  the  year,  there  having  been  only  one  or  two  appeals  to  it  from 
localities  afflicted  by  diseases  other  than  have  been  mentioned.  In  one  of  these 
localities  diphtheria  had  been  allowed  to  run  its  course  unchecked  for  some  time, 
but  the  people  at  last  awaking  to  the  danger  and  taking  needful  precaution  the 
disease  was  stopped  in  its  course,  but  not  until  it  resulted  in  severe  losses  in  a 
few  families. 

Upon  the  whole  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  is  happy  in  being  able  to 
congratulate  your  Honor  on  the  comparative  freedom  from  sickness,  and  the 
suffering  connected  with  it,  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  Ontario  during  the  year 
which  has  passed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  D.  MAODONALD, 

Chairman. 


vu. 
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PART  T. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

To  chronicle  the  fact  that  the  public  health  of  Ontario  has  stood  high,  rela- 
tively, to  other  years  and  other  countries  during  1895,  is  but  saying  what  has 
come  to  appear  a  commonplace,  so  frequently  for  several  years  past  has  it  been 
repeated  in  so  far  as  the  general  prevalence  of  and  death  rate  from  diseases  taken 
cognizance  of  by  the  Public  Health  Act  are  concerned. 

The  beginning  of  1895  saw  several  outbreaks  of  smallpox,  which  proved, 
fortunately,  to  be  of  limited  extent  and  duration,  like  the  twenty  outbreaks 
from  imported  cases  during  the  second  half  of  1894-.  With  the  improved  situa- 
tion in  the  administration  of  public  health  in  Detroit  early  in  1895,  the  Pro- 
vince has  been  saved  from  any  further  cases  coming  directly  from  that  source ; 
although  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  disease  has  maintained  itself  in 
that  city  for  nearly  two  years,  and  that  the  report  on  the  public  health  for 
Michigan  ending  with  March,  1896,  states  this  disease  to  be  existing  in  seven 
localities  in  the  State. 

As  will  be  found  in  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  committee  on  epidemics  for 
the  year,  the  second  semester  indicated,  so  far  as  the  reports  received  from  local 
boards  can  be  taken  as  an  index,  that  diphtheria,  which  bad  been  prevalent  in 
the  similar  period  of  1894,  had  notably  decreased  in  its  extent  of  area  and 
localized  prevalence. 

Outbreaks  of  scarlatina,  some  of  which  became  locally  quite  general,  were 
reported,  but  in  most  instances  the  type  proved  to  be  mild.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  measles,  which  is  but  indifferently  reported ;  but  its  general  prevalence 
in  certain  localities  has  been  more  than  for  several  years  past. 

The  prevalence  of  fevers  of  the  enteric  type  in  several  districts,  and  in  those 
towns  and  villages  where  no  safe  public  water  supply  exists,  marked  the  several 
months  succeeding  the  phenomenal  drought,  which  prevailed  over  nearly  the 
whole  Province  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  summer  of  1895. 

In  a  special  report  on  typhoid  fever  in  Brantford,  found  in  Part  II.,  some  of 
the  principal  facts  associated  with  typhoid  prevalence  will  be  found.  Whatever 
theoretical  considerations  may  suggest  with  regard  to  the  causation  of  typhoid 
in  relation  to  the  several  principal  sources  of  local  filth,  the  fact  of  its  dissemi- 
nation being  due  directlv  to  drinking  water,  or  indirectly  through  milk,  stands 
out  prominently  in  every  study  which  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  whether 
in  America  or  in  Europe.  The  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  condemnation  of 
any  water,  such  as  that  of  a  typhoid  well,  through  the  discovery  of  specific 
germs  of  disease  by  bacteriological  examination  add  an  element  of  difficulty  to 
the  question ;  and  health  officers  are  often  forced  to  act  on  the  now  well-deter- 
mined lines  governing  sanitary  inspections.  Given  the  presence  of  recognized 
sources  of  possible  pollution  of  anv  public  water  or  of  private  domestic  supply, 
and  action  for  the  prompt  removal  of  the  cause  of  pollution  continues  to  prove 
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effective  in  abating  outbreaks  of  the  disease. .  Thus  it  can  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted in  cases  such  as  that  where  the  epidemic  in  Brantford  was  traced  directly 
^  to  polluted  wells,  that  to  the  degree  that  such  are  closed,  and  the  unpolluted  city 
water  utilized,  will  there  be  a  decrease  of  fever  cases,  under  conditions  such  as 
those  which  prevailed  last  season.  It  would  seem  that  in  connection  with  the 
specific  germ  of  enteric  fever,  the  element  of  external  environment  has  supplied 
factors  as  yet  unexplained  and  which  leave  the  question  of  specific  causation  to 
some  extent  an  open  one.  Associated  with  the  existing  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
the  specific  germ  of  typhoid  is,  however,  a  growing  assurance  as  to  the  possibility 
and  practicability  of  restrictive  measures  for  preventing  these  pollutions  of 
waters,  invariably  associated  with  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fevers.  The  Provin- 
cial Board  of  Health  may  very  well  be  pleased  with  the  situation  it  finds  itself 
in  to-day,  as  compared  with  even  five  years  ago,  in  the  powers  given  it  for  the 
control  of  public  water  supplies,  and  the  enforcing  of  measures  to  maintain  them 
in  a  state  of  purity.  The  previous  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  statute,  giving 
the  Provincial  Board  power  to  deal  with  defective  water  supplies,  or  to  insure 
the  institution  of  new  supplies  of  known  purity,  has  been  removed  by  the 
amendment  made  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Health  Act  by  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1895.* 

*  3.  Section  80  of  the  said  Act  (Cap.  205,  R.  S.  O.,  1887)  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  following  section 
and  snb'Sections  sabstituted  therefor : 

SO.— (1)  Wherever  the  establishment  of  a  public  water  supply  is  contemplated  by  the  council  of  any 
city,  town  or  village,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  municipal  council  to  submit  to  the  Provincial  Board 
of  Health,  together  with  the  plans,  an  analysis  of  the  water  from  the  proposed  source  or  sources  of  suppljr, 
and  an  affidavit  stating  that  the  water  analyzed  is  taken  from  the  proposed  source,  and  that  the  analysis 
submitted  to  the  Board  exactly  represents  the  conditions  of  the  sample  examined.  In  case  the  source  of 
any  proposed  public  water  supply  does  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  meet  the  sani- 
taty  lequirements  of  the  municipality,  either  by  reason  of  the  quality  of  the  water,  or  because  the  water  is 
likely,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  proposed  source  of  supply,  to  become  contaminated,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  eUabJish  such  waterworks  without  first  obtaining  from  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary ,  stating  that  the  proposed  source  is  the  best  practicable,  having 
regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  all  proper  measures  have  been  taken  to  maintain  the 
supply  in  the  highest  possible  and  practicable  state  of  purity. 

(2)  Whenever  the  construction  of  a  common  sewer  or  of  a  system  of  public  sewerage  is  contemplated 
by  the  council  of  any  city,  town  or  village,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  council  to  place  itself  in  Qom- 
munication  with  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  and  to  submit  to  the  Board,  before  their  adoption,  all 
plans  in  connection  with  said  sewer  or  sewerage  system.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Health  to  enquire  and  report  upon  said  sewer  or  system  of  sewerage,  as  to  whether  such  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  siiid  municipality,  and  as  to  whether  such  sewer 
or  system  of  sewerag^e  is  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  municipality 
or  of  any  other  municipality  liable  to  be  affected  thereby. 

(3)  The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  may  make  any  suggestions  or  amendments  concerning  the  plans 
submitted,  or  may  impose  any  conditions  with  regard  to  the  constniction  of  such  sewer  or  system  of  sewer- 
age, or  Uie  disposal  of  sewerage  therefrom,  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable  in  the  public  interests ; 
and  the  i>onstruction  of  any  common  sewer  or  system  of  sewerage  shall  not  be  proceeded  with  without 
being  reported  upon  and  approved  of  by  said  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  and  no  change  in  the  conbtruc- 
tion  thereof,  or  in  the  disposal  of  sewerage  therefrom,  liable  to  injuriously  affect  the  public  health  sh»ll  be 
made  without  previous  submission  to  and  approval  of  said  Board. 

(4)  The  decision  or  leport  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  with  regard  to  any  syfitem  of  water  supply 
or  any  common  sewer  or  public  system  of  sewerage,  or  the  disposal  of  sewage  therefrom,  shall  be  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  sucd  appeal  to  be  made  within  one  month  after  the  filing  of 
the  report  or  decision  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  the  department  to  which  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Health  is  attached ;  and  such  decision  or  report,  when  not  so  appealed  against,  or  when  confirmed  or 
amended  and  confirmed  upon  appeal  by  the  Lieutenant-Q-ovemor  in  Oouncil,  shall  be  binding  and  conclu- 
sive upon  all  the  municipalities  and  persons  affected  by  the  same  ;  provided  always  that  whenever  it  shall 
appear  that  anv  change  of  circumstances  or  conditions  ha«  arisen  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  may,  if  it 
deem  it  advisable,  mtuse  further  enquiry  and  report  as  to  any  system  of  water  supply  or  common  sewer  or 
system  of  sewerage,  or  the  disposal  of  sewage,  which  report  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  as  aforesaid,  and 
have  the  same  force  and  affect  as  aforesaid. 

(6)  The  said  Board  may  from  time  to  time  modify  or  alter  the  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  disposal 
of  sewage  imposed  by  any  award  authorizing  any  system  of  sewerage  or  the  extension  of  a  sewer,  and  their 
report  or  decision  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  as  aforesaid  and  have  the  same  force  and  affect  as  aforesaid. 
But  this  shall  not  entitle  the  Board  to  modify  or  alter  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  certain  award  dated 
the  5th  day  of  ftfarch,  1895,  made  by  Judge  Ketchum,  in  the  matter  of  reference  between  the  corporation 
of  the  town  of  Peterborough  aad  the  corporation  of  the  township  of  North  Monaghan,  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  five  years  therein  mentioned,  but  this  provision  as  to  the  said  award  is  only  to  apply  in  case 
the  award  is  held  by  thti  courts  to  be  in  point  of  law  a  valid  award. 
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Action  under  these  new  powers  has  already  in  several  instances  resulted  most 
beneficially ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  towns  are  becoming  not 
only  most  anxious  to  maintain  their  own  supplies  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  are 
also  accepting  the  position  that  they  must  so  deal  with  their  own  sewage  as  not 
to  make  it  a  source  of  daftger  to  other  communities.  In  fact  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  suburban  municipalities  is  being  forced  upon  our  towns  and  cities 
by  the  growing  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  possible  dangers  on  the  part  of 
even  rural  communities.  As  yet,  doubtless,  the  fear  conjured  up  is  oftentimes 
more  imaginary  than  real ;  but  if  the  fear  of  the  rural  dweller  of  pollution  from 
externa]  sources  serves  to  make  him  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  near  at  home, 
we  may  well  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  science  of  cleanliness  is  making  head- 
way on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  urban  municipalities. 

The  occurrences  of  the  past  year  in  connection  with  the  pollution  of  inter- 
national streams  have  still  further  brought  into  prominence  the  question  of  the 
disposal  of  town  and  city  wastes,  and  have  forced  the  necessity  for  conjoint 
action  on  the  attention  of  your  Board,  which,  through  its  secretary,  presented 
the  matter  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association  at  its  Denver  meeting 
last  year.  A  special  committee  on  the  subject  was  appointed  with  your  secre- 
tary as  chairman,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  matter  may  soon  be  brought  within 
the  range  of  practical  action. 

As  illustrative  both  of  existing  dangers  and  the  certainty  that  they  will 
become  greater,  there  could  not  be  a  better  example  than  that  given  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  epidemics,  found  in  Part  II.  on  the  epidemic  of 
typhoid  in  Windsor.  The  presence  of  the  large  city  of  Detroit  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Detroit  river  made  it  natural  that  the  early  settlements  on  this 
ancient  highway  to  the  Upper  Lakes  should  develop  from  hamlets  into  towns  ; 
and  so  there  are,  on  the  Canadian  side,  within  a  distance  of  four  miles  three 
distinct  and  separate  urban  municipalities  with  separate  governments  and  imag- 
inary separate  interests. 

Walkerville,  at  the  head  of  the  river,  has  the  accidental  advantage  of  having 
no  town  above  it,  and  so  can  have  pure  water  and  be  oblivious  to  the  dangers  which 
may  arise  from  its  sewage  poured  into  the  river  within  a  mile  of  the  intake  of  the 
public  water  supply,  common  to  the  two  lower  towns  of  Windsor  and  Sandwich. 
In  such  instances  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion  as  to  thie  demand  for  intel- 
ligent co-operation  between  the  several  municipalities,  and  of  the  wisdom  which 
the  Legislature  has  shown  in  providing  means  for  compelling  such  action  if  the 
public  interests  demand  it. 

A  similar  situation  exists  on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara  river,  where 
Buffalo  holds  the  key  to  the  situation  on  Lake  Erie,  and  oblivious  to  others'  needs, 
pours  the  sewage  of  350,000  people,  and  the  refuse  from  the  immense  fleet  of 
vessels  in  its  harbor  directly  into  the  stream,  which  flows  within  three  hour^  to 
the  intake  pipes  of  the  water  supplies  of  at  least  four  other  municipalities. 
Indeed  the  phenomenal  industrial  development  of  the  district  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  great  water  power  at  Niagara  Falls  is  making  of  the  whole  district  what 
may  be  considered  an  almost  continuous  city.  Curiously  enough,  the  health 
authorities  of  Buffalo  have  been  examining  with  interest  and  some  alarm  the 
water  of  the  Grand  River,  Canada,  which  flows  into  the  lake  but  a  short  distance 
wesc  of  Buffalo,  for  evidences  of  sewage  contamination.  With  a  danger  most 
remote,  if  existent  at  all,  the  fact  illustrates  bow  the  scripture  adage  of  ''  seeing 
the  mote  in  a  brother's  eye ''  while  allowing  the  beam  to  remain  in  one's  own,  is 
applicable  to  communities  as  well  as  to  individuals. 
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The  large  amount  of  correspondence  during  the  year  from  the  frontier  muni- 
cipalities of  Muskoka,  Algoma,  and  Nipissing,  especially  with  regard  to  outlM'eaks 
of  diphtheria,  continues  to  illustrate  the  many  difficulties  incident  to  sparse  set- 
tlement and  most  limited  medical  assistance  and  financial  municipal  ability. 
The  work  done  by  the  Provincial  Board  through  the  assistance  of  the  police 
magistrates  of  the  unorganized  districts,  while  serving  in  many  cases  most  useful 
purposes  in  limiting  outbreaks,  is  necessarily  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory, 
operating  at  such  a  long  distance  from  the  seat  of  operations,  and  with  officers  in 
some  instances  one  hundred  miles  apart.  The  fact  that  there  are  some  100 
school  sections  in  the  unorganized  districts  illustrates  the  existence  of  numerous 
small  settlements,  while  it  indicates  the  presence  of  an  organization  already  in 
existence,  easily  made  use  of  by  a  slight  amendment  to  the  Public  Health  Act, 
which  would  be  productive  of  most  excellent  practical  results. 

The  amendment  to  section  99  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  prohibiting  the  feed- 
ing of  ofial  in  a  raw  state  to  hogs,  has  proved  one  step  in  advance  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  bringing  the  numerous  slaughterhouses  in  every  district  within  the 
control  of  sanitary  regulations.  There  is,  as  has  been  repeated  before,  no  such 
common  cause  of  local  nuisance,  and  probably  no  more  frequent  cause  for  the 
spread  of  disease  than  the  presence  of  ^uch  filthy  establishments  and  the  putre- 
faction of  food  materials  which  are  prepared  therein.  The  essential  evil  lies  in 
the  inability  of  local  boards  of  health,  as  too  often  constructed  in  these  village 
communities,  to  comprehend  the  effects  of  the  evil  or  to  suggest  adequate  local 
means  for  its  remedy.  Often  influential  residents,  the  slaughterers  too  often, 
have  premises  centrally  situated  with  wretched  buildings  badly  equipped  for  the 
purpose,  and  with  poor  water  supply  and  no  facilities  for  washing  the  floor  or  for 
the  disposal  of  the  waste  except  by  throwing  it  on  the  ground. 

The  numerous  reports  from  widely  separated  districts  of  contagious  disease 
in  animals  intended  for  human  food,  and  the  positive  fear  which  here  and  there 
has  been  created  by  irresponsible  persons  selling,  locally,  diseased  animals  is  creat- 
ing a  state  of  affairs,  not  only  demanding  a  remedy,  but  forcing  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  only  method  whereby  an  adequate  and  permanent  remedy  can 
be  applied.  This  must  be  found  in  the  inspection  by  all  incorporated  municipali- 
ties of  their  public  meat  and  milk  supplies.  This  subject  will  be  found  treated 
of  further  in  chapter  IV.  of  this  report. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  gratifying  progress  in  the  propaganda,  which  the 
Board  has  for  the  last  five  years  instituted  in  the  education  of  the  public  and  of 
the  authorities  in  the  national  importance  of  the  question  of  instituting  systematic 
efforts  to  deal  with  tuberculosis,  whether  in  man  or  animals ;  and  to  this  end  the 
establishment  of  "  Homes  for  Consumptives "  has  been  persistently  recom- 
mended. Through  the  efforts  which  several  philanthropic  gentlemen  have  made, 
seconded  by  provincial  medical  practitioners,  a  site  for  a  Consumptive  Sana- 
torium has  been  selected  near  Gravenhurst  in  Muskoka,  and  a  strong  association 
organized  to  put  it  into  practical  operation.  The  town  has  granted  a  bonus  to 
the  scheme,  conditionally  upon  its  being  conducted  under  regulations  satisfactory 
to  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Sanatorium,  when 
once  opened,  will  be  conducted  along  such  lines  as  will  make  it  possible  for  your 
Board  to  extend  its  usefulness  by  bringing  it  into  touch  with  the  local  boards 
and  hospital  boards  in  all  the  larger  municipal  centres  of  the  Province. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  year  sufficiently  indicates  the  scope 
of  the  problem  and  the  extent  of  the  tasks  which  your  Board  has  had  laid  upon  it. 

It  might  have  been  natural  to  assume  that  the  Board,  during  the  fourteen 
years  of  its  existence,  would  have  been  able  to  so  grapple  with  thp»  foregoing  and 
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oiher  similar  problems  that  comparatively  little  more  than  the  continuance  of 
routine  work  would  henceforth  be  necessary.  But  experience  goes  to  show  that 
a  Tery  large  proportion  of  the  work  of  past  years  has  been  but  the  muster  of  pro- 
spective warriors  and  the  organization  of  battalions  and  their  education  in  arms. 
The  ccLSUs  belli  is  now  well-defined  and  clearly  set  forth.  We  see  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  cause,  while  the  people's  enemies  are  definitely  recognized.  Improved 
weapons  are  daily  being  forged ;  and  the  marshalling  of  men  for  the  attack  is  being 
carried  on  under  the  moat  modem  methods  of  scientific  warfare  against  disease. 
One  need  and  this  of  the  greatest  importance  must  yet  be  supplied.  The  army 
chest,  if  not  lacking  is  still  most  inadequately  supplied.  The  department  of  the  com- 
missariat has  in  many  instances  been  quite  forgotten  or  in  most  instances  hardly 
been  organized.  In  Ontario,  and  equally  so  in  most  parts  of  America,  the  army 
in  the  field  is  loyal  and  enthusiastic  to  a  phenomenal  degree ;  but  it  is  being 
starved.  How  long  the  blood  will  continue  to  flow  warm  in  the  veins  of  soldiers 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  another,  are  expected  ''  to  grow  fat  on  the  east  wind,"  is 
a  problem  which  may  readily  be  determined  by  the  physiologist ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  municipal  legislator  too  often  deems  himself  the  only  trained 
manipulator  of  the  haematometer.  Of  the  experience  of  this  Province  as  to  what 
it  has  gained  of  heaJth,  of  happiness  and  of  freedom  from  epidemic  disease  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  even  the  most  skeptical  cannot  fail  to  speak ;  while  to  those 
who  care  to  examine  the  collated  statistics,  whether  of  diseases  or  of  deaths,  an 
economic  lesson  will  be  taught  of  the  most  important  kind  as  regards  the  increase 
of  wealth  through  the  avoidance  of  personal  sickness  and  the  loss  of  the  results 
of  productive  labor. 

With,  however,  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  public  health  department 
as  a  necessary  part  of  state  or  municipal  medicine,  with  the  objects  for  which  it 
is  organized  more  clearly  defined,  wijih  its  officers  specially  selected  and  trained  to 
the  service,  it  may  perhaps  be  legitimately  expected  that  a  corps  of  officers  of 
health  spread  over  the  whole  Province  will  gradually  mkke  their  services  and 
their  influence  so  felt  that  the  money  grants  for  carrying  on  good  work  and  for  fair 
remuneration  to  the  workers  will  be  voted,  if  not  with  alacrity  at  any  rate  with 
a  consciousness  that  ample  return  will  be  made  for  the  outlay. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  UPON  BACTERIA.* 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  history  of  every  department  of  science  we 
have  examples  of  observers  overlooking  some  simple  near  at  hand  point,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  at  a  later  date  explains  many  apparent  discrepancies,  necessitates 
new  interpretations  and  perhaps  alters  profoundly  subsequent  work. 

One  example  of  this  we  see  in  the  action  of  light  upon  bacteria  and  other 
organisms,  the  tremendous  significance  of  which  has  been  but  recently  recognized 
Although  the  hygienic  importance  of  sunlight  was  early  insisted  on,  as  a  result 
of  the  study  of  epidemic  diseases,  when  the  bacteria  were  discovered,  the  compara- 
tively logical  investigation,  viz.,  the  action  of  light  upon  these  organisms  was  to 
a  very  large  extent  neglected. 

This  line  of  investigation  was  not,  however  entirely  neglected,  a  few  isolated 
observers  followed  it  up  to  a  certain  extent,  but  whether  it  was  that  they  did  not 
present  their  results  in  the  proper  manner,  or  that  their  work  was  overlooked  on 
account  of  more  startling  and  more  interesting  discoveries,  the  fact  remains  that 
with  the  publication  of  papers  upon  the  subject  in  1892  by  Buchner,  of  Munich, 
and  Marshall  Ward,  of  London,  the  matter  came  almost  as  a  surprise  to  bacteri- 
ologists. The  result  is  that  now  that  wo  do  recognize  this  light  action,  we  must 
look  with  caution  on  a  good  dei^  of  earlier  work,  especially  upon  the  virulence  or 
viability  of  many  disease  germs.  One  evidence  of  the  changed  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  pure  cultures  are  preserved  in  laboratories  now, 
as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago.  At  present  if  a  culture  is  required  to  be  pre- 
served in  as  normal  a  state  as  possible  it.  is  placed  in  a  dark  ice  chest;  formerly 
they  were  left  exposed  to  the  bright  light  of  a  laboratory. 

Looking  back  at  the  history  of  the  subject  we  find  that  the  first  paper  upon 
the  efiects  of  light  upon  bacteria  was  one  published  in  1877  by  Downes  and 
Blunt  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.  They  showed  that  diffused  day- 
light had  a  retarding  influence  upon  the  putrefaction  of  organic  infusions  and 
that  direct  sunlight,  absolutely  inhibited  putrefaction.  These  observers  of  course 
worked  before  the  days  of  pure  cultures,  with  mixtures  of  many  species  of  bac- 
teria in  animal  and  vegetable  infusions,  and  it  was  natural  that  their  results  should 
not  have  been  so  sharply  defined  as  those  of  later  workers  with  newer  methods. 
Their  work,  however,  formed  the  starting  point  of  all  the  later  researches.  Iso- 
lated investigations  were  made  in  ensuing  years,  some  of  them  of  very  great 
merit,  but  as  I  remarked  above  they  did  not  see^  to  carry  weight,  and  not  until 
1892  was  the  attention  of  bacteriologists  generally  turned  to  the  subject. 

This  was  due  to  the  publication  almost  simultaneously,  by  Buchner,  of 
Munich,  and  Marshall  Ward,  of  London,  of  a  series  of  researches,  in  which  prac- 
tically the  same  methods  were  adopted.  The  latter's  attention  was  called  to  the 
subject  by  noticing  that  in  plate  cultures  of  bacteria,  with  which  he  was  working, 
some  of  the  colonies  seemed  to  develop  weakly  and  the  suspicion  pointed  to  the 
action  of  light  in  retarding  the  growth.  To  test  this  he  infected  plates  of  jelly 
with  anthrax  bacilli  and  their  spores,  and  exposed  them  to  direct  sunlight  or  to 
diffuse  light  under  screens  of  blax^k  paper  in  which  were  cut  stencilled  letters  or 

*Beiag  subetanoe  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Inatitnte  by  J.  J.  Mackenzie,  B.A.,  of  the 
Provinoial  Boazd  of  Health. 
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figures.  In  this  way  the  light  only  fell  on  the  infected  jelly  underneath  the  sten- 
cils. After  exposure  for  a  varying  period,  the  plate  was  placed  in  a  temperature 
favorable  for  growth,  and  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the  jelly  was  seen  to 
be  cloudy  with  multitudes  of  colonies  everywhere  except  where  the  light  had 
acted,  there  the  jelly  was  sterile.  The  plate  when  fully  grown  resembled  in  fact 
a  photographic  positive  which  had  been  exposed  under  a  negative.  Indeed  one 
ingenious  person  in  some  experiments  of  this  kind  substituted  a  photographic 
negative  for  the  stencilled  paper  with  the  result  of  a  positive  of  the  picture  in 
bacterial  colonies,  the  shadow  being  clearly  jelly,  the  high  lights  cloudy  with  . 
closely  grown  colonies. 

Buchner*s  observations  and  methods  were  practically  the  same  as  the  above 
with  the  exception  that  instead  of  BaciUv^  anthracis,  he  used  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  and  one  or  two  other  forms. 

These  experiments  were,  of  course,  open  to  the  objection  that  although  the 
sunlight  undoubtedly  stopped  growth,  it  did  not  actually  kill  the  cells.  This 
objection  was  at  once  answered  by  cutting  out  small  fragments  of  the  isolated 
jelly  and  mixing  it  with  fresh  jelly  and  beef  broth,  the  result  being  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  growth,  showing  that  the  cells  were  actually  killed. 

These  simple  experiments  have  been  amply  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers 
and  the  additional  fact  has  been  noted  that  bacteria  are  not  all  equally  sensitive 
to  light. 

As  the  result  of  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  difierent  observers  in 
Europe,  one  may  conclude  that  in  plate  cultures  an  hour  and  a  half  s  exposure  to 
direct  sunlight  will  kill  most  bacteria,  that  five  hour's  exposure  to  difiuse  light 
will  have  the  same  effect  and  that  twelve  hour's  exposure  to  an  electric  light  of 
900  candle  power  will  have  an  equal  result.  In  the  action  of  sunlight,  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  plavs  a  very  important  part,  the  slightest  haziness  retarding  the 
action  materially.  This  is  shown  very  markedly  by  a  comparison  of  Marshall 
Ward's  results  with  those  obtained  in  Germany,  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  London 
rendering  a  longer  exposure  necessary  in  order  to  destroy  the  germs.  The  time 
of  the  year  is  also  important,  but  Dieudonne  of  Berlin  found,  curiously  enough, 
that  strong  March  sunlight  was  as  germicidal  as  that  of  July  or  August. 

Long  before  the  actual  death  of  the  cells,  however,  the  light  has  begun  to 
have  an  effect  upon  their  metabolism.  If  cultures  were  taken  of  such  a  form  as 
Bacilltis  prodigio8U8,  a  germ  which  causes  a  liquefaction  of  gelatine,  and  produces 
a  blood  red  color ;  half  an  hour's  exposure  of  such  a  plate  to  direct  sunlight, 
produces  colonies  with  a  distinct  loss  of  power  to  liquify  the  jelly  and  with  a 
total  loss  of  color  production. 

The  isolated  bacteria  had  to  be  cultivated  in  fresh  jelly  for  some  little  time 
before  they  regained  their  normal  character.  This  shows  very  distinctly  that 
the  light  is  injurious  not  only  to  the  bacteria  actually  exposed,  but  that  the 
injurious  effect  is  transmitted  to  their  descendants  for  a  number  of  generations. 
The  possibility  of  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  asexual  character  of  the  repro- 
duction in  these  organisms,  as  naturally  n  bacterial  cell  would  have  to  divide 
(i.e.,  reproduce)  many  times  before  it  finally  got  rid  of  the  injurious  metabolic 
products  of  light  action. 

Not  only  in  culture  media  in  the  laboratory,  has  light  been  found  to  have 
a  germicidal  action,  but  also  in  water  the  same  effect  has  been  noticed.  Buchner 
found  that  a  sample  of  water  containing  1,000,000  germs  of  B,  coli  per  c,c.  was 
sterile  after  one  hour's  exposure  to  direct  sunlight.  He  further  found  that  the 
solar  action  penetrated  for  some  depth  into  clear  water,  for  instance,  exposure  to 
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sunlight  of  one  of  the  plate  cultures  described  above  for  four  and  a  half  hours, 
at  a  depth  of  about  eight  feet,  caused  the  death  of  the  bacteria.  Beyond  that 
depth,  however,  the  action  became  rapidly  weaker. 

Even  in  the  air  when  the  bacteria  or  their  spores  are  quite  dry,  the  sunlight 
has  a  very  considerable  germicidal  action  ;  this  fa.ct  has  been  beautifully  shown 
by  some  experiments  of  Marshall  Ward's  made  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  change  was  in  the  bacterial  cell  or  in  the  culture  medium.  Anthrax  spores 
were  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  bottom  of  a  plate  glass  plate  and  then  were 
-  exposed  under  stencilled  black  paper,  as  in  the  other  experiments,  after  exposure 
for  a  long  time  they  were  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  sterile  agar  jelly,  with 
the  result  that  the  spores  that  had  been  insolated  did  not  grow,  whilst  those  which 
had  been  protected  from  the  light  infected  the  jelly  and  grew ;  while  the  reverse 
experiments  in  which  the  spores  were  preserved  in  the  dark,  whilst  the  jelly 
plate  was  exposed,  showed  that  the  sunlight  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
jelly,  the  bacteria  growing  well  in  all  parts  of  it.  This  experiment  proves  very 
conclusively  the  change,  whatever  it  may  l^,  takes  place  m  the  bacterial  cell, 
not  in  the  medium  in  which  the  bacteria  are  living. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  it  was  found  that  a  necessary  condition  of  light 
action  upon  bacteria,  was  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

Anthrax  spores  in  water  are  rapidly  killed,  but  if  the  air  over  the  water  is 
exhausted,  or  replaced  by  hydrogen,  they  are  not  killed.  This  has  been  confirmed 
by  many  different  observers  :  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  germicidal  action  of  light 
seems  to  be  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

All  these  researches,  of  course,  were  at  once  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
destructive  action  was  due,  not  to  the  light  but  to  the  heat,  and  these  objections 
have  been  answered  by  diflerent  men  in  different  ways,  such  as  by  the  use  of  the 
control  plates  with  thermometers  or  by  the  absorption  of  heat  rays  by  alum  solu- 
tion, etc.,  etc.,  but  always  with  the  same  result,  the  heat  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

After  settling  this  point,  the  question  naturally  arose,  what  particular  rays 
of  light  were  germicidal  and  what  were  not  ? 

This  question  was  answered  by  many  observers  by  using  color  screens  to 
interpose  between  the  light  and  the  bacteria.  It  was  shown  that  screens  which 
absorbed  the  bluo,  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  had  the  same 
effect  as  black  paper,  no  geimicidal  influence  pcussed  through.  On  the  other 
hand,  screens  which  transmitted  these  rays  did  not  retard  the  death  of  the  cells ; 
under  such  screens,  especially  if  quartz  was  substituted  for  glass,  death  took 
place  as  rapidly  as  in  direct  sunlight. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  demonstration  of  this  fact  is  given  by  Marshall 
Ward  in  one  of  his  communications  to  the  Royal  Society.  A  plate  infeoted  with 
anthrax  spores  was  exposed  to  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  or  of  a  powerful  arc 
light.  Broadly  speaking,  the  effect  of  the  light  became  visible  first  at  the  green 
end  of  the  blue  and  increased  in  amount  until,  in  the  blue  violet  and  violet,  it 
reached  its  maximum  intensity,  but  it  extended  quite  far  out  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  visible  spectrum,  showing  the  action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays. 

From  all  these  researches  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sunlight  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  important  hygienic  agencies  in  the  destruction  of  bacterial  life.  In 
the  self-purification  of  streams,  perhaps  we  find  it  assisting  most  materially.  A 
series  of  investigation  made  under  Buchner,  would  tend  to  show  that  there  is 
even  a  diurnal  variation  in  the  bacterial  contents  of  rivers  and  lakes,  the  day- 
light gradually  klUmg  off  the  bacteria,  so  that  they  become  less  numerous  as  the 
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day  passes,  but  as  soon  as  night  sets  in  they  begin  again  to  increase,  reaching  a 
maximum  a  short  time  before  day  breaks.  The  following  are  some  observations 
upon  the  River  Isar  : 

6.15  P.M  160  per  c.c. 

8.45     "  5 

11  '*  8 

12  "  107 

1.45  A.M  380 

3.00     "  ...460 

4.00     "  620 

5.00     "  510 

6.15     "  .250 

This  is,  however,  only  an  isolated  example,  and  the  subject  would  require 
much  more  extensive  working  over  before  one  could  accept  as  startling  a  varia- 
tion in  numbers  as  between  520  and  5  as  due  to  sunlight  alone.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  bright  sunlight  on  a  summer  day  must  mean  an 
enormous  destruction  of  bacterial  life  in  a  lake  or  river. 

The  action  of  sunlight,  doubtless,  also  explains  why  surface  waters  con- 
stantly have  more  bacteria  in  them  in  winter  than  in  summer,  although  the  con- 
ditions of  temperature  are  so  much  less  favorable  to  bacterial  growth. 

Aside  from  the  actual  destruction,  we  see  in  culture*^  from  streams  in  the 
summer,  qualitative  differences  as  compared  with  cultures  from  the  same  streams 
in  winter,  and  this  qualitative  difference  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  action 
of  light  injuring  the  germs  to  such  an  extent  that  they  do  not  grow  characteristic- 
ally in  the  gelatine  plates. 

Another  very  important  condition  must  play  a  part  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  bacterial  light  by  sunlight.  This  is  the  power  of  independent 
motion  which  many  have,  and  their  need  for  oxygen.  The  oxygen  diffuses 
downwards  into  the  water  with  comparative  slowness,  and  motile  bacteria 
which  are  aerobic  (i.  e.  require  oxygen  for  growth),  will  move  upwards 
to  the  region  of  most  favorable  oxygen  tension  in  the  water.  This 
necessarily  exposes  a  greater  number  to  the  action  of  the  light  than  would 
occur  if  they  were  evenly  distributed,  or  if  they  tended  to  drop  to  the  bottom  as 
the  non-motile  forms  do.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  intensity  of  action  of  direct  sunlight  and  diffuse 
light,  and  consequently  the  comparative  clearness  of  the  water  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  determining  the  life  of  germs  suspended  in  it.  While  light 
will  have  an*  actual  germicidal  efiect  upon  bacteria  three  or  four  feet  down  in 
clear  water,  in  muddy  water  its  effect  is  comparatively  superficial. 

But  in  the  air  about  us,  the  germicidal  effects  of  sunlight  are  seen  and 
undoubtedly  play  a  part  in  the  limiting  of  infectious  diseases  which  recently 
would  hardly  be  believed  possible.  The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  when  exposed  to 
sunlight  in  the  dry  state  is  killed  as  quickly  as  any  other  forms,  and  even  before 
it  is  killed  its  power  to  harm,  i.  e^  its  virulence  is  very  materially  decreased ;  the 
same  is  true  for  the  bacteria  of  diphtheria,  cholera,  typhoid  and  all  the  other  patho- 
genic bacteria.  In  regard  to  tuberculosis,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  light 
in  destroying  and  weakening  the  germs,  has  perhaps  as  much  to  do  in  explaining 
why  more  of  us  do  not  contract  the  disease  as  any  other  factor.  For  when  we 
think  of  the  number  of  cases  in  such  a  city  as  Toronto,  in  which  absolutely  no 
care  is  taken  about  the  disinfection  of  the  sputum,  and  remember  that  a  large 
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percentage  of  this  sputum,  laden  with  millions  of  the  germe  of  the  disease,  finds 
lodgement  upon  our  pavements  to  be  converted  into  dust,  we  can  easily  realize 
the  chances  of  infection  if  there  was  not  present  some  such  natural  agency  as 
sunlight  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  germ.  It  must  be  remembered  here  again^ 
however,  that  in  air,  the  light  has  not  a  free  scope  to  carry  on  its  destructive 
work,  that  every  germ  which  is  covered  with  an  envelope  of  dirt,  is  protected  by 
a  light  screen,  that  in  a  layer  of  mud  or  filth,  such  as  lodges  on  our  cedar  block 
pavements,  the  light  acts  in  a  purely  superficial  manner,  and  that  dark  and 
narrow  alleys  such  as  are  found  in  the  cities  of  the  old  world  protect  myriads  of 
bacteria  from  destruction  by  light. 

It  is  a  curious  biological  point  that  one  can  recognize  a  plate  culture  from 
air,  at.  once,  by  the  characters  of  the  bacteria  which  are  found  in  it* 
What  might  be  called  a  typical  air  plate  will  show  the  presence  of  germ& 
which  grow  very  slowly  and  have  a  very  slight  power  of  liquefying  the  gelatine,, 
but  especially  it  will  show  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  forms  which  are  so- 
called  chromogenic  forms,  mostly  yellow,  orange  and  pink,  all  colors  which 
naturally  protect  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  from  the  efiects  of  the  actinic  rays. 

Accepting  then  the  action  of  sunlight  upon  bacterial  life,  the  question  arises 
how  does  it  act ;  is  it  due  to  the  formation  of  some  substance  in  the  medium  in 
which  the  germ  lives,  which  is  germicidal,  or  is  it  due  to  an  action  within  the 
germ  itself  ? 

A  number  of  experiments  tend  at  first  sight  to  show  that  the  first  view  is 
the  correct  one,  these  are  as  follows: — Some  observers  have  found  that  some" 
media  are  distinctly  less  favorable  for  the  nutrition  of  bacteria  after  being 
exposed  to  sunlight  than  before.  This  is  certainly  true,  but  death  from  insolation 
may  occur  in  media  in  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  show  such  a  change,  whilst 
direct  experiment  shows  that  air  dried  spores  are  destroyed  by  sunlight.  Marshall 
Ward's  observations  on  anthrax  spores  are  especially  interesting  here:  as  I 
explained  above,  exposure  of  the  dried  spores  under  the  stencilled  paper  showed 
distruction  in  the  lighted  area,  whilst  insolation  of  the  medium  with  protection  of 
the  spores  showed  no  destruction.  But  numerous  observers  have  shown  that 
sunlight  acting  upon  moist  substances  of  all  kinds,  gives  rise  to  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  This  has  been  shown  for  practically  all  the  culture  media  used  in  the 
experiments.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  an  active  germicide,  and  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  were  present,  would  explain  sufficiently  the  germicidal  action  of  the 
light.  This,  unfortunately,  would  not  explain  the  action  in  the  case  of  the  dried 
spores,  unless  we  accept  the  formation  of  this  substance  in  the  interior  of  the 
spores.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  found  in  culture  media  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities  to  account  for  the  exceedingly  rapid  death  due  to  di^^ect  sunlight,  su<%, 
for  instance,  as  the  destruction  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  It 
has  been  shown  that  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  of  a  strength  of  1  to 
20,000  only  prevents  the  development  of  bacilli  but  aoes  not  kill  them,  and  in 
order  to  kill  many  of  the  bacteria  of  the  mouth.  Miller  found  that  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  was  necessary,  acting  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

It  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  although  the  formation  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  must  have  an  injurious  effect,  it  is  really  only  one  of  the  accompanying 
phenomena  of  the  germicidal  light  action.  There  are,  apparently,  no  other  sub- 
stances formed  in  culture  media  by  insolation  which  will  explain  the  germicidal 
action,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  look  to  the  action  of  light  upon  the  cella 
themselves. 
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The  destruction  of  dried  spores  by  direct  sunlight  is  very  good  evidence  that 
the  injurious  substances  are  in  the  cells,  but  there  are  other  reasons.  The  fact 
which  1  referred  to  above,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  viz.,  if  the  light  is  of  a  low 
intensity,  or  acts  only  for  a  short  time  in  forms  such  as  BaciUvs  prodigiosna,  its 
effect  is  seen  long  after  the  germs  are  removed  from  the  action  of  the  medium 
in  which  insolation  occurr^.  The  cell  is  constitutionally  affected  so  .that  for 
many  generations  its  decendants  cannot  produce  the  necessary  ferments  which 
enable  them  to  liquify  the  gelatine  nor  produce  the  color  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  germ. 

Marshall  Ward  has  brought  this  out  very  clearly  in  a  recent  communication 
of  his  to  the  Royal  Society  in  some  biological  studies  upon  Bacillus  ramoav^,  a 
common  water  germ,  a  culture  of  which  is  shown  in  this  plate.  These  researches 
have  a  very  great  biological  interest  apart  from  the  subject  of  light  action.  In 
fact  the  whole  paper  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  which  has  been  contributed  upon 
the  biology  of  bacteria. 

Throughout  the  researches  which  were  exceedingly  long  and  tedious,  the 
observations  were  made  upon  the  growing  cells  under  the  high  powers  of  the 
microscope,  not  in  mass  culture  such  as  are  our  ordinary  methods  of  investigation. 
The  organism  was  followed  from  the  germination  of  the  spore,  throughout  its 
life,  until  spores  were  formed  again  and  the  effects  of  various  conditions,  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  noted  by  observing  the  rapidity  of  germination  ;  and  the  rapidity 
or  abundance  with  which  spores  were  formed  when  nourishment  was  exhausted. 
The  results  of  observations  upon  single  individuals  was  of  course  to  show  the 
effects  of  slight  unfavorable  conditions  which  would  be  missed  when  the 
organism  was  studied  in  mass  cultures. 

Ward's  conclusions  were  that  the  spore  was  even  more  sensitive  to  the  light 
than  the  growing  bacillus.  That  the  growing  bacillus  seemed  to  possess  some- 
thing which  enabled  it  to  withstand  the  injurious  light  action  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  It  seemed  also  that  the  growing  bacillus  could  more  readily  recover 
from  the  light  action  than  the  spore,  as  the  spore  when  exposed  for  the  same  time 
to  light,  germinated  slowly,  produced  slow-growing  cells,  and  finally  gave  rise  to 
a  smaller  crop  of  spores  when  growth  ceased. 

This  showed  that  the  injury  was  a  constitutional  one  of  great  importance 
but  that  the  growing  bacillus  started  from  a  non-lighted  spore,  in  some  way, 
overcame  the  injurious  effect.  In  fact,  some  observation  showed  that  direct  sun- 
light allowed  to  play  upon  the  growing  filament  had  at  first  a  stimulating  effect. 
At  first,  as  a  result  of  insolation,  growth  rose  to  an  abnormal  rate  and  then  ceased 
altogether.  Marshall  Ward's  theory  then,  is  that  the  injurious  effect  of  light  is 
due  to  an  action  upon  some  substance  in  the  cells  of  the  organism,  which  is 
destroyed  by  a  process  of  oxidation,  and  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  spores 
is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  food  material  stored  up  of  a  highly  unstable  character, 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  garmination  begins.  This,  I  think,  is  the  right  view, 
although  we  will  have  to  work  out  many  points  before  we  can  explain  it  all 
clearly.  The  necessity  of  the  presence  of  oxygen,  points  to  its  being  due  to  an 
oxidation  change,  and  the  observations  upon  the  growing  filaments  which  were 
first  stimulated  to  excessive  growth,  and  then  killed,  are  especially  interesting  as 
bringing  the  whole  question  into  line  with  what  we  know,  with  regard  to  higher 
plants,  viz.,  that  whenever  we  find  rapid  growth  or  tissue  change  going  on,  such 
as  the  opening  of  the  flower,  growth  of  the  leaf,  etc.,  we  find  that  there  is  at  the 
same  time  an  increased  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide, 
and  in  many  instances  a  distinct  rise  in  temperature  of  the  growing  organ ;  all  in 
fact  pointing  to  increased  oxidation,  i.  e.,  increased  destructive  metabolism. 
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If  we  apply  this  to  the  bacteria,  we  see  distructive  metabolism  in  the  spore 
means  a  storing  up  in  it  of  poisonous  metabolic  products,  which  if  not  too 
numerous,  simply  clog  it  as  it  were,  whilst  if  more  numerous  actually  cause  the 
death  of  the  protoplasm.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  growing  filament,  by  the 
very  fact  that  it  is  growing,  it  is  enabled  to  get  rid  of  these  metabolic  products 
or  in  some  cases  when  the  light  is  intense,  the  intense  destructive  metabolism 
reacts  upon  the  cell  in  the  production  of  an  abnormally  rapid  growth,  but  the 
cell,  however,  rapidly  becoming  exhausted  dies. 

Extending  the  biological  significance  of  light  to  other  plants.  Ward  points 
out  a  fact  which  will  occur  to  all  of  you  who  have  any  botanical  knowledge  as 
broadly  correct,  viz.,  that  wherever  we  find  a  unicellular  structure,  which  contains 
stored  food  material,  and  at  the  same  time  is  apt  to  be  exposed  to  light,  we  find 
that  it  is  protected  by  a  light  screen. 

For  instance  grains  are  almost  always  yellow  or  brown  in  color,  the  oily 
contents  being  thus  protected  by  the  colored  coat  from  the  actii:\ic  rays  of  the 
sun.  Amongst  agarics,  those  forms  with  colorless  spores  occur  mostly  in  woods, 
whilst  those  like  Goprimbs,  which  have  blsrck  spores  grow  right  out  in  Ihe  open. 
Many  of  the  moulds  have  olive  green  or  black  spores  and  so  on.  In  fact  it  is 
possible  that  one  of  the  important  functions  of  chlorophyll,  is  to  act  as  a  light 
filter  for  the  unstable  compounds  present  in  the  plant  cell  since  we  have  long 
known  that  it  absorbs  the  whole  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 

We  see  then  from  the  facts  which  we  have  placed  before  you,  that  as  far  as 
concerns  bacterial  life,  we  have  in  the  sun  a  very  potent  factor  in  its  destruc- 
tion, and  it  is  not  far  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  wish  to  rid  ourselves  of  these 
forms  of  bacteria,  which  we  have  to  fear,  viz.,  the  disease  producing  ones,  one  of 
the  best  methods  is  to  allow  all  the  sunlight  possible  to  enter  our  homes  euid  our 
streets.  These  conclusions  most  of  us  have  reached  before  we  knew  anything 
about  the  action  of  light  upon  betcteria,  but  it  is  always  well  to  have  good 
scientific  grounds  for  our  belief.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  are  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  obstacles  to  the  penetration 
of  light  everywhere,  and  that  it  should  in  the  case  of  actually  infected  surround- 
ings, be  depended  upon  only  as  an  accessory  means  of  disinfection,  and  that  there 
are  other  ways  of  destroying  bacteria  which  are  entirely  under  our  control  and 
consequently  certain. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  ENTERING  INTO  SOME  CANADIAN 
CLIMATES  IN  RELATION  TO  TUBERCULOSIS.* 

Having  "taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  my  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  held  in  Denver  in  October 
last,  I  extended  my  trip  westward  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  returned 
by  way  of  Victoria  and  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway.  Having  already  visited 
most  of  the  so-called  health  resort  districts  of  the  continent,  I  was  anxious  to 
compare  the  high-level  districts  of  our  western  mountains  with  these,  and  to 
collect  such  data  as  might  seem  likely  to  prove  of  value  in  arriving  at  some  com- 
parative estimate  of  our  Canadian  climates,  with  similar  districts  farther  south, 
in  relation  to  their  influence  on  tuberculosis. 

The  subject  of  climate  is  too  extensive  to  be  exhau^^tively  treated  even  in  a 
series  of  reports,  and  where  so  much  has  been  written  one  is  naturally  loath 
to  express  positive  opinions  with  regard  to  the  climate  of  localities  he  has  visited ; 
so  I  shall,  therefore,  limit  my  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  some  Canadian 
climates,  referring  to  others  only  incidentally  and  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

Excluding  the  moist  sea-board  districts  of  Canada,  we  may  conveniently 
divide  our  climate  into  that  of  three  more  or  less  distinct  districts. 

1st.  That  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

2nd.  That  of  the  great  prairies  extending  in  foothills  sixty  miles  beyond 
Calgary  to  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

3rd.  The  Rocky  mountain  district  of  high-lev^l  climate,  including  under 
this  term,  that  of  the  mountain  ranges  extending  westward  to  the  Cascades  or 
Coast  Range. 

These  again  may  be  divided  and  sub-divided,  for  the  purpose  of  study,  in 
order  to  obtain  as  many  as  possible  of  the  details  which  would  characterize  any 
particular  climate  which  we  might  consider  as  having  positively  favorable-influ- 
ence upon  the  treatment  of  consumption. 

1.  Ontario  and  Quebec  climates.  These  are  all  to  be  considered  as  low 
level  climates,  the  greatest  heights  being  those  of  the  Central  Plateau  of  Ontario  ; 
and  next  to  these,  the  wooded  districts  of  Muskoka  and  Algoma.  Always 
excluding  from  our  consideration  the  immediate  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
notably  those  of  the  lower  levels,  as  of  lake  Ontario,  we  And  that  the  Central 
Plateau  of  Ontario  varies  from  the  Muskoka  region  in  two  particulars :  (a)  The 
denuded  character  of  the  surface,  it  practically  having  had  its  forests  cleared 
away,  and  being  thus  more  or  less  completely  exposed  to  the  winds  blowing  from 
the  several  great  lakes  bounding  the  western  peninsula ;  and  (6)  In  the  surface 
characteristics  of  its  soil,  which  overlies  limestone  rocks,  and  is  generally  of  a 
clay  loam  and  gravelly  loam  in  character.  In  Muskoka,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  a  district  still  very  generally  wooded,  and  having  as  its  surface  geology,  a 
series  of  rocky  ridges  with  intervening  valleys,  formed  by  the  foldings  of  the 
gneissoid  Laurentian  rocks.  The  whole  country,  where  not  denuded  by  clearings 
and  by  forest  fires,  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  mixed  woods,  everywhere 
characterized  by  much  evergreen  growth,  notably  hemlock,  balsam  and  spruce. 
The  rock  comes  everywhere  near  the  surface,  much  indeed  being  bare  on  the 

*  Being  a  report  preeented  to  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  by  P.  H.  Bryce,  M.D.,  Secretary. 
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hillsides,  while  the  valleys  of  the  streams  are  generally  overlaid  with  black 
deposits  of  humus.  Everywhere  in  the  valleys  are  lakes,  riveris  and  creeks.  Of 
necessity,  the  climate  must  naturally  be  considered  one  with  much  humidity,  its 
average  rainfall,  sunshine,  etc.,  being  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  diagrams.  That 
it  has  hitherto  proved  a  salubrious  climate  for  the  settlers  there  is  shown  both 
by#  twenty  years  of  vital  statistics  and  by  the  generally  high  reputation  it  has 
obtained  as  a  summer  health  resort.  That  settlers  almost  wholly-  engaged  in 
outdoor  pursuits  have  always  been  notably  free  from  consumption,  the  vice  of 
city  dweller^^  is  well  known;  aad  hence  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  the 
Muskoka  climate  is,  per  s«,  specially  suited  to  consumptivas.  It  has,  however,  I 
believe,  certain  positive  qualities  which  must  place  it  in  a  high  position  in  its 
class  of  low-level  climates. 

These  are :  its  natural  drainage,  which  is  most  admirable ;  its  shallow  and 
porous  soil,  drying  quickly  ;  it  rocky  surfaces,  rapidly  warming  and  tempering, 
along  with  the  warm  waters  of  its  innumerable  lakes,  the  cold  air  of  evening ; 
which  latter  desideratum  is  still  further  obtained  by  its  extensive  forests,  con- 
stantly moderating  the  effects  of  radiation  by  the  warmth  of  the  air  which  sur- 
rounds them,  since  the  sap  slowly  cools  and  the  ground  beneath  them  radiates  its 
heat  but  slowly ;  while  also  the  violence  of  the  general  movements  of  winds 
blowing  over  them  from  the  cold  surfaces  of  our  great  lakes  of  the  north  is 
effectually  lessened  by  these  forest  areas. 

These  climates  have  comparatively  low  winter  temperatures,  winter  begin- 
ning commonly  in  November,  and  continuing  with  frozen  lakes  and  deep  winter 
snow,  thereby  creating  a  dry  winter  atmosphere,  largely  free  from  much  that 
makes,  notably  the  southwestern  portion  of  Ontario  and  the  whole  central  states, 
so  damp  in  the  winter.  The  salubrious  influence  of  dry  winter  cold,  where  pro- 
tection from  the  winds  is  afforded,  is  well  known. 

2.  The  climate  of  the  prairiea  and  foothills.  Passing  westward  from  the 
forest  region  of  Keewaydin,  we  soon  recognize  the  positive  character  of  the  nine 
hundred  miles  of  largely  treeless  prairies,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  Rockies, 
with  a  level  of  from  400  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  examination  of  the 
weather  chart  we  see  that  the  whole  region  lies  rather  to  the  north  of  the  track 
of  the'easterly  movement  of  the  great  storm  centres,  which  are  constantly  forming 
in  the  northern  Pacific.  Like  all  tne  prairie  country  of  the  west,  the  climate 
has,  however,  two  distinguishing  characteristics,  viz.,  much  sunshine  with  great 
heating  of  the  earth's  surface  during  the  day,  followed  by  extremely  rapid  radia- 
tion of  the  earth's  heat  at  night,  brought  about  by  the  absence  of  trees  and  lakes 
and  of  their  accompanying  humidity ;  and  by  the  high  winds,  the  necessary 
sequence  of  the  unbroken  surface  of  the  country.  As  the  Rockies  are  approached 
and  the  elevation  increases,  these  chara-cters  present  their  extremes.  During  the 
day,  intense  insolation  from  the  increasing  height  and  increasing  dryness  is  pre- 
sent ;  while  during  the  warmer  seasons  we  have  as  especially  characteristic  the 
daily  high  winds,  caused  by  the  cold  air  currents  rushing  down  from  the  summits 
of  the  snow-capped  mountains  to  take  the  place  of  the  ascending  currents  of  air, 
warmed  over  the  rapidly  heating  surface  of  the  dry  plains.  Intensity,  extremes 
of  climatic  phenomena,  in  a  word,  variability,  diurnal  rather  than  seasonal,  is  the 
chief  characteristic  stamped  upon  the  climate  of  this  immense  tract  lying 
between  the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  the  wooded  belt  to  the  northward. 

3.  The  Rocky  mountain,  or  high  level  climates.  As  we  approach  the 
mountains  we  again  come  into  a  climate  moist  enough  to  supply  a  forest  growth 
well  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  of  the  highest  ranges.  The  mountain  tops 
are  clothed,  notably  in  the  Selkirks,  with  eternal   snows,  while  their  streams 
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for  the  most  part  finding  their  outlets,  southerly  towards  the  western  sea, 
flow  through  canyons  and  mountain  passes,  giving  local  character  by  their 
presence  to  the  climate  of  the  different  valleys,*  always  changing  as  they  are  in 
their  levels  and  exposures  to  sun  and  wind.  In  these  valleys  are  man}"^  spots 
sheltered  against  the  prevailing  winds,  which  closely  follow  the  course  of  the 
deep  canyons  or  river  valleys.  This  immense  sea  of  mountains,  extending  to  the 
very  coast  line  in  British  Columbia,  has,  then,  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
•'  local  climates,"  as  may  be  readily  understood  when  we  find  that  between  Van- 
couver on  the  sea  and  Kamloops  up  the  valley  of  the  Fraser,  we  cau  find  two 
climates,  one  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  thirty-five  inches,  and  another  only  two- 
thirds  the  distance  between  Toronto  and  Montreal  distant,  with  an  annual  rain- 
fall of  only  eleven  inches,  and  this  at  a  height  not  more  than  1,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  Many  equally  great  differences  can  doubtless  be  found  at  distances 
many  miles  nearer  the  coast. 

We  have  thus  inside  the  mountain  wall  of  the  Cascades,  or  coast  range,  a 
remarkable  phenomenon,  viz.,  nairow  river  valleys,  and  rising  from  them  in 
benches,  like  terraces,*  hill  after  hill,  absolutely  dry  and  treeiess,  brown,  except 
for  a  brief  period  in  the  spring,  and  without  vegetation  other  than  the  bunch- 
grass,  characteristic  of  the  arid  foothills  to  the  east  of  the  Rockies.  Within  less 
than  an  hour's  ride  by  horseback,  one  may  rise  from  500  to  4,000  feet,  and  within 
a  few  moments  go  from  the  irrigated  bottom  lands,  with  their  three  and  four  crops 
of  grass,  to  bare  hills,  which  seemingly  are  wholly  without  vegetation. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  such  a  region  we  have  climatic  conditions  so 
totally  different  from  anything  seen  in  Ontario,  that  we  must  fail  to  adequately 
conceive  the  character  of  such  a  climate,  or  what  would  be  its  probable  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  consumption.  What  is  quite  clear,  however,  is  that  within 
200  miles  of  a  sea  climate,  where  it  may  rain  during  almost  all  the  winter  months, 
with  but  little  positively  cold  weather,  being  influenced  by  the  warm  westerly 
winds  caused  by  the  Kuro-Sivo  current,  we  have  a  climate  at  the  altitude  of  Guelph 
which  has  almost  perennial  sunshine ;  where  there  is  but  ten  inches  of  rainfall 
annually,  where  the  soil,  speaking  generally,  is  dry  to  barrenness,  where  roses 
may  bloom  in  November,  and  where  the  elevation  being  low,  the  mountains  of 
the  coast  range,  while  robbing  the  air  of  its  moisture,  are  yet  not  so  high  as  to 
be  covered  for  long  periods  with  snow,  as  where  the  height  is  great,  and  the  cold 
winds  blow  from  the  higher  mountain  peaks  to  the  e^^^stward. 

I  have  in  a  broad  manner  set  forth  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our 
three  gj^^^  inland  areas  of  climate,  and  their  several  differences  are  at  once 
seen.  There  are,  however,  included  under  these  broad  characters  many  minor 
ones,  which  are  continually  taken  into  account  in  the  consideration  of  climates. 
Thus  we  have,  not  only  wind,  but  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds,  as  well 
as  their  average  velocity.  In  temperatures  we  have  not  only  annual  maxima 
and  minima  and  their  mean,  but  the  monthly  mean  and  the  daily  mean  or  range. 
We  have,  further,  the  average  cloudiness  and  the  number  of  days  of  sunshine 
and  of  rain  ;  and  wq  have  the  monthly  and  annual  relative  humidity,  or  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  commonly  present  in  the  air. 

It  therefore  becomes  manifest  that  with  the  variations  of  the  seasons  from 
year  to  year,  the  climate,  even  for  the  same  locality,  is  at  the  best  based  upon  a 
system  of  averages  and  a  delicate  balancing  of  the  several  factors  in  order  to 
arrive  at  definite  conclusions  as  to  what  is  best  suited  for  certain  physiologi<^l 
and  pathological  conditions.     Thus  we  have  cgld  as  opposed  to  heat ;  humidity 
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aa  opposed  to  dryness ;  cloud  as  opposed  to  sunshine ;  high  as  opposed  to  low 
levels  ;  variability  as  opposed  to  equability  ;  plain  as  opposed  to  forest  areas,  and 
the  many  important  elements  of  soil,  drainage,  etc. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  tide  several  elements  I  am  inclined  to  place  the 
factors  of  climate  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  the  following 
order  of  importance : 

Ist.  Dryness  of  soil  and  air. 

2Dd:  Equability — including  daily  and  also  seasonal  range. 

3rd.  Temperateness— or  absence  of  extremes  of  daily  or  seasonal  heat  or  cold. 

These,  it  will  be  found,  include  or  cover  most,  if  not  all  the  other  factors, 
such  as  hours  of  sunshine,  character  of  soil,  annual  rainfall,  daily  range,  mean 
daily  and  annual  temperatures,  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  extreme  heat 
and  extreme  cold,  and  treeless  or  forest  areas. 

So  far  then  as  we  are  immediately  concerned  with  these  factors,  we  may 
shortly  compare  these  three  main  types  of  Canadian  climate  by  reference  to  such 
meteorological  data  as  are  available.  In  the  tables  and  diagrams  appended  are  given 
the  data  for  the  several  areas,  Toronto  being  taken  for  comparison.  Those  that 
are  complete  and  comparable  are  the  mean  monthly  temperatures,  the  mean  daily 
range,  the  monthly  rainfall  in  inches  and  the  number  of  rainy  days.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  mean  relative  humidity  is  not  available  for  the  western  districts, 
in  order  that  the  relation  existing  between  the  number  of  rainy  days  and  the 
total  rainfall  might  have  been  seen. 

Although  a  few  degrees  of  either  greater  or  less  cold  or  heat  do  not  appear 
to  be  material  in  themselves,  yet  in  relation  to  humidity  and  daily  range  they 
become  of  much  importance. 

Thus  we  see  that  Eamloops  has  a  slightly  higher  temperature  than  any  of 
the  four  stations. 

Mean  annual  temperature : 

Toronto 45«.'  F  Lat.  43^-45" 

Qravenhurst 41.8  "     45« 

Calgary 36.9  "     51^ 

Kamloops 46.3  "     50^-45"  although 

nearly  in  latitude  51^  north,  while  Toronto  is  43*^-45". 

The  mean  daily  range,  while  in  my  opinion  a  very  important  factor  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  climate^  is  not  a  factor  to  be  estimated  apart  from  the 
temperature  and  humidity.  Thus  the  high  daily  range  of  Calgary  throughout  the 
year  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  its  3,500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  with 
its  intense  sunshine  during  the  day  and  its  great  dryness,  there  being  but  eleven 
inches  of  rain  and  ninety  wet  days  in  a  year.  Such  aryness  prevents  saturation  of 
the  atmosphere  and  promotes  diathermancy,  thereby  making  rapid  radiation  of 
heat  and  fall  of  temperature  a  nece&sary  sequence.  Opposed  to  such  conditions 
in  every  particular,  we  see  Toronto  with  a  daily  range  from  thirty-three  to  fifty 
per  cent,  lower  at  350  feet  above  sea-level  and  a  humidity  so  much  more  as  to 
have  annually  200  days  of  rain  and  a  precipitation  of  thirty-four  inches,  which 
serves  both  to  reduce  temperature  and  lessen  daily  range  through  the  saturation 
of  the  air  at  night-fall  and  the  formation  of  dew.  It  is  interesting  at  this  point 
to  note  the  position  of  Qravenhurst  between  these  two  extremes.  With  a  daily 
ranije  midway  between  the  two.  except  in  February,  when  it  becomes  excessive, 
it  shows  an  annual  mean  temperature  only  d,S°  lower  than  Toronto;  and  while 
having,  owing  to  its  heavy  snowfall,  rather  more  of  an  annual  rainfall,  has  less 
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than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  rainy  days  seen  in  Toronto,  with  no 
more  than  500  feet  of  greater  elevation.  We  see  in  the  latter  comparison  the 
marked  influence  of  the  ^reat  body  of  cold  lake  water  on  which  Toronto  is  situated 
in  promoting  humidity,  which,  while  lower  in  March  than  at  Qravenhurst,  increases 
to  one-third  more  in  April,  and  maintains  this  position  until  July,  when  the  great 
lakes  having  become  warm  the  autumnal  precipitation  in  both  districts  moves 
along  together.  Associated  with  the  chilling  influence  of  our  Great  Lakes  we  find 
that,  though  nearly  one  and  a  half  degrees  farther  south,  the  temperature  of 
Toronto  is  but  slightly  higher  from  April  to  August  than  that  of  Qravenhurst, 
where  the  protective  influence  of  the  great  forest  areas  and  the  rapid  heating  of 
rock  surfaces  cause  the  day  temperature  to  rise  rapidly,  although  not  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  cause  an  extreme  daily  range.  We  thus  have  in  the  region  represented 
by  Qravenhurst  an  approach  in  some  degree  to  the  standard  we  have  proposed. 

In  the  general  description  of  the  climate  of  the  great  inland  areas,  already 
given,  I  have  pointed  out  the  unusual  combination  of  topographical  features, 
which  gives  us  in  the  district  represented  by  Kamloops,  in  a  latitude  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  Calgary,  and  at  a  height  above  sea-level  but  700  feet  higher  than 
Toronto,  a  climate  with  dryness  as  great  as  that  of  Calgary,  (there  being  but 
eleven  inches  of  annual  rainfall  and  but  seventy-five  days  of  rain,  or  but  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  rainy  days  in  Toronto),  and  with  an  annual  mean  tem- 
perature nearly  one  degree  higher  than  that  of  Toronto  and  ten  degrees  higher 
than  the  annual  mean  of  Calgary.  The  existence  of  such  a  climate  in  a  latitude 
of  700  miles  farther  north  than  Denver  (40^  K),  having  an  annual  rainfall  one-r 
third  less  and  an  annual  mean  temperature  but  three  degrees  lower  than  Denver, 
at  an  elevation  not  exceeding  1,000  feet,  is  so  remarkable  and  interesting  a  fact 
as  to  demand  our  earnest  attention.  From  the  comparison  alrea(iy  given  we  have 
seen  in  Toronto  and  Calgary  illustrations  of  two  types  of  climate  the  one  without 
great  extremes,  and  the  other  that  of  the  dry,  high-level  climate,  with  whatever 
excellencies  or  defects  attach  to  each.  At  Kamloops  we  have  a  climate  partaking 
of  some  of  the  qualities  of  both,  and  yet  being  quite  distinct  from  either.  With 
an  altitude,  the  same  as  many  points  within  twenty  miles  of  Toronto,  it  has  a 
minfall  equal  only  to  that  of  Calgary,  of  El  Paso  in  Texas,  or  the  city  of  Mexico. 
With  a  temperature  but  slicfhtly  colder  in  January  and  rising  in  March  to  that 
of  Colorado  Springs,  its  August  mean  temperature  is  just  the  same  as  Toronto, 
and  is  followed  by  an  autumn  extending  to  December  with  a  distinctly  higher 
mean  temperature.  This  mean,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  is  obtained  with- 
out the  great  daily  rsmge  seen  at  high  levels. 


Comparison  of  Mean  Daily  Range, 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Coknado  Springs,  6,060  feet   

80.0^ 
28.0 
29  2 

28.0« 
SO. 4 
27.9 

24.5«> 

27.1 

17.9 

28.2«> 
28.7     * 
11.9 

CW»ry,  3,500Teet 

21  6 

Kamloopa,  1,100  feet 

11.9 

It  would  thus  appear  that  at  the  moment  when  the  temperature,  declining 
with  the  advancing  year,  makes  the  element  of  daily  range  an  important  factor 
in  climate  we  find  the  da^Iy  range  in  Kamloops  dropping  to  seventeen  degrees, 
and  eleven  degrees  in  the  cold  months,  and  this  with  a  monthly  rainfall  not 
averaging  half  an  inch  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year.  Similarly 
we  find  in  March  and  onward,  with  a  moderate  daily  range  and  great  dryness, 
the  temperature  rising  to  a  monthly  mean  some  ten  degrees  above   that  of 
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Toronto.     We  need  not  here  discuss  the  causes  of  these  remarkable  qualitiesf; 
but  it  must  be  abundantly  evident  that  they  supply  those  conditions  in  a  very 
large  degree,  which  the  advocates  of  equable  moist  climates  without  great  varia- 
bility demand  on  the  one  hand,  and  which  those  of  dryness,  diachermancy,  varia- 
bility and  stimulation  demand  on  the  other.     The  climate  of  the  basin  east  of 
the  coast  range  does  therefore  supply  in  a  notable  degree  the  elements  which,  as 
already  stated,  seem  to  me  the  most  important  in  the  climatic  treatment  of  con- 
sumption, viz.,  dryness,  with  brightness  of  insolation  and  those  positive  haema- 
togenic  effects  now  universally  accredited  to  sunlight ;  and  equability  as  illustrated 
by  the  several  examples  already  given,  due  especially  to  the  accident  of  its  low 
elevation  and  to  the  warm  winds  robbed  of  their  moisture,  which   blow  over 
the  coast  range  and  which  doubtless  lessen  what  in  so  dry  an  atmosphere  would 
ordinarily  result  in  great  radiation  at  night  fall,  with  an  increased  daily  range. 

That  the  climate  is  in  the  true  sense  a  temperate  one,  that  it  is  in  a  remark- 
able degree  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  comparison  with  Colorado ;  but  the  comparison  is  most  readily  understood 
when  we  state  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  two  degrees  higher  than 
the  southern  highlands  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  five  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  the  Northern  Adirondacks,  where  are  some  of  the  most  noted  sanatoria, 
two  degrees  colder  than  Newport,  (R.  I.),  and  only  thirteen  degrees  colder  than 
Los  Angeles,  whose  monthly  mean  in  January  is  not  lower  than  fifty-two  degrees. 
The  latter  climate,  though  having  but  little  rain,  had  in  1894  forty-five  cloudy 
days,  167  partly  hidden,  and  has  frequent  fogs  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  north- 
erly cold  currents  along  the  coast.  The  highest  temperature  in  1894  was  ninety- 
nine  degrees. 

From  this  comparative  study  it  has  been  made  apparent  that  w^e  have  within 
the  limits  of  Canadian  territory  climates  comparable  in  every  way  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  excepting  of  course  those  southerly  latitudes  which,  moderate 
in  winter,  are  nevertheless  wholly  unsuitable  as  health  resorts  except  during  the 
winter  season.  We  have  too,  as  has  been  fully  illustrated,  three  distinctly  different 
types  of  climates,  each  of  which  has  some  qualities,  which  experience  elsewhere 
has  proved  to  be  suitable  to  some  particular  person  or  persons  and  apparently 
unsuited  to  others. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  movement,  which  this  Board 
has  for  years  so  persistently  advocated,  for  the  establishment  of  homes  or  sanatoria 
for  the  proper  supervision  and  treatment  of  consumptives  there  can  be  no  good 
reason  to  doubt,  but  that,  if  any  such  institutions  be  properly  conducted,  their  loca- 
tion, whether  in  Muskoka,  or  Calgary,  or  Kamloops,  will  have  as  happy  results  from 
the  standpoint  of  cures  as  any  sanatoria  situated  in  similar  climates  in  other 
countries.  How  great  have  been  their  success,  we  have  to-day  extended  statistics 
to  prove.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  every  Province  such  action  will  be  encouraged 
by  such  private  benevolence  and  Governmental  assistance  as  will  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  sanatoria  at  several  centres  in  Canada ;  so  that  we  may  from  year  to 
year  be  able  to  establish  from  comparative  statistics  the  real  value  of  the  more 
important  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  several  types  of  climate. 

Note.— Ab  seen  in  the  following  diafi^iuns  the  average  mean  annual  temperatures  are  as  foUowa  : 
Toronto,  46.1«  F.;  Gravenhurst,  41.8"  F.;  Calgary,  Se.S**  F.;  and  Kamloops,  46.8*  F.  The  mean  daUg 
ranoesoi  temperature  are,  Toronto,  16.9^  F.;  Gravenhurst,  21.3^  F.;  Calgary,  26.1''  F.;  and  Kamloops, 
22.8''  F.  The  annual  rainfalls  in  inches  are,  Toronto,  84.04  inches  ;  Gravenhurst,  86.77  inches ;  Calgaty, 
11.54  inches;  and  Kamloops,  11.05  inches. 

The  totol  days  of  rain  during  the  year  are,  Toronto,  200  days ;  Gravenhurst,  143  days ;  Calgary,  90 
days ;  and  Kamloops,  75  days. 
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Diagrams  showing.  Fig.  I.,  Mean  Annual  Temperature  ;  Fig.  TI.,  Mean  Da ily  Range  of 
Temperature  ;  Fig.  ill.,  Annual  Rainfall  by  Months  in  Inches,  and  Fig.  lY.,  Annual  number 
of  Rainy  Days  by  Months  at  the  four  Weather  Stations  of  Toronto,  Gravenhui-st,  Calgary  and 
Kamloops,  Canada. 

Fiff.  I.    MeaiilAiinual  Temperature* 
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Fiff.  II.    Mean  Daily  Rang^e  of  Temperature. 
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FiK.  III.    Annual  Eainfall  in  Inches. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  IN  CATTLE  AND  CATTLE  INSPECTION. 

In  the  evolution  of  public  health  work  in  America,  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  legislation  naturally  took  cognizance  of  those  diseases,  which,  appearing 
as  pestilences,  not  only  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  human  lives, 
hut  also  created  most  serious  losses  to  trade  and  commerce,  paralysing  often  the 
whole  business  of  such  cities  and  districts  as  might  become  subject  to  their  ravages. 
Associated  with  such  legislation,  were  investigations  into  the  causes  of  these 
diseases,  and  in  the  classical  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  England 
we  find  fully  detailed,  the  results  of  such  enquiries  regarding  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  and  typhus,  the  types  of  epidemic  diseases.  Following  closely  upon 
the  work  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  public  water  supplies  and  sewer- 
age systems  for  cities,  and  in  the  opening  up  of  wider  streets  and  the  erection  of 
model  dwellings  in  the  place  of  the  pestiferous  closes  and  old  buildings,  began 
enquiries  by  the  public  health  authorities  into  the  causes  of  diseases,  such  as 
rinderpest,  and  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  England,  and  of  anthrax  or  charbon 
in  the  herds  of  France.  Indeed,  it  was  in  the  latter  field,  both  as  regards  isolation 
and  preventive  experimentation,  that  the  most  striking  results  of  modern  scientific 
investigation  have  been  obtained.  Following  the  lines  of  investigation  begun  by 
Chauveau  and  Davaine,the  immortal  Pasteur  with  that  insight,  which  has  made  his 
work  the  type  of  all  inductive  science,  pushed  his  inquiries  into  fields  of  research, 
as  yet  untrodden,  and  gave  to  the  world  those  methods,  which  have  only  needed 
the  rays  from  his  lighted  torch  to  enable  his  followers  to  peer  into  the  hidden 
rece.sses  of  Nature,  and  thereby  reveal  to  a  sceptical  world,  the  wonders  of  her 
musteriou 

Illustrating  this  by  the  one  example  of  anthrax,  we  have  a  disease  which  for 
over  two  centuries  has  appeared  as  an  epidemic  both  in  men  and  animals  in 
Europe;  which  in  A.D.  1617,  is  said  to  have  caused  60,000  deaths  in  men  in  the  one 
city  of  Naples,  and  which  so  late  as  1864,  destroyed  in  one  province  of  Russia, 
64,000  animals  and  525  men ;  and  yet  which  within  a  few  years  thereafter, 
through  Pasteur's  studies,  has  almost  disappeared  from  France,  where  it  had  been 
for  years  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  millions  of  francs  annually. 

As  in  the  case  where  the  epidemics  of  cholera,  typhus  and  of  smallpox,  were 
soon  followed  by  the  investigation  of  diseases  characterized  as  endemics,  such  as 
typhoid  and  diphtheria,  rather  than  as  maladies  fidminantes,  we  find  Dr.  John 
Simon,  in  the  Public  Health  Report,  England,  of  1862,  stating,  "  Allegations  have 
during  the  last  few  years  been  abundantly  made,  and  have  with  the  progress 
of  time,  become  more  and  more  diefinite,  that  the  flesh  of  animals  slaughtered 
while  in  a  state  of  disease,  and  likewise  the  milk  of  diseased  animals,  are  exten- 
sively sold  for  human  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  And  the  substance 
of  these  allegations  has  been  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council.  In  1862, 
their  Lordships  ordered  an  enquiry  to  be  made  in  this  matter,  and  under  their 
directions  I  requested  Mr.  John  Qamgee,  Principal  and  Professor  in  the  Edinburgh 
New  Veterinary  College,  to  report  on  it.  For  your  Lordship's  purpose  it  was 
likewise  desirable,  that  enquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  more  important  diseases  of  stock  prevail  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
particularly  into  the  influence  of  importation  and  of  home-trade  in  speading  the 
infection  of  such  diseases." 
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In  this  enquiry  Mr.  Gamgee  was  instructed  to  visit  infected  centres  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  also  those  parts  of  the  continent  whence  came  most  of  the 
imports. 

Dr.  Simon  states  that  the  substance  of  Mr.  Ga^mgee's  report  then  published, 
was  "  that  disease  prevails  very  extensively  in  the  United  Kingdom  among  horned 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  ;  that  the  diseased  state  of  an  animal  not  only  does  not 
commonly  lead  the  owner  to  withhold  it  from  being  slaughtered  for  consumption 
as  human  food  but  on  the  contrary  in  large  classes  of  cases  (especially  where  the 
disease  is  of  an  acute  kind)  leads  him  to  take  immediate  measures  with  a  view  to 
this  application  of  the  diseased  animal;  and  that  consequently  a  very  large  pro- 
portion (Mr.  Gamgee  believes  as  much  as  a  fifth  part)  of  the  common  meat  of  the 
country — beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb  and  pork— comes  from  animals  which  are 
considerably  diseased." 

Mr.  Gamgee  classified  the  diseases  as,  (1)  contagious  fevers;  (2)  anthracic 
diseases ;  (8)  parasitic  diseases.  In  the  first  were  pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  and  in  the  second,  anthrax  and  black-quarter,  and  in  the  third, 
measles  and  trichina  in  the  pig,  and  liver-fiuke  in  the  sheep. 

Mr.  Gamgee  is  further  quoted  as  stating  '*  that  the  fiesh  of  all  such  diseased 
animals  is  being  very  largely  sold  for  consumption  as  food ;  that  carcases,  too 
obviously  ill-conditioned  for  exposure  in  the  butchers  shop,  are  abundantly  sent 
to  the  sausage  makers,  or  sometimes  pickled  and  dried,"  ..."  and 
that  the  principal  alternative,  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  above  described  human  con- 
sumption of  diseased  carcases  is,  that,  in  connection  with  such  slaughtering 
establishments,  swine  (destined  themselves  to  become  presently  human  food)  are 
habitually  fed  on  the  oflkl  and  "scavenage  of  the  shambles,  and  devour  often 
raw,  and  with  other  abominable  filth,  such  diseased  organs  as  are  below  the 
sausage  maker's  standard  of  usefulness." 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  use  of  such  diseased  meats  as  foods,  some  remarkable 
instances  of  fatal  results  are  given  by  Dr.  Simon,  and  a  notable  one  quoted  by 
Mr.  Gamgee,  where  the  meat  taken  from  a  sick  animal  treated  with  tartar  emetic, 
caused  sickness  in  321  persons  who  ate  it,  and  death  in  one  case. 

Dr.  Simon,  further  with  his  remarkable  insight,  speaks  of  "  the  question  of 
meats  being  rendered  unwholesome  by  decomposition,  and  the  question  of  meats 
being  rendered  unwholesome  by  disease."  "  Among  the  cases  which  I  see  adduced 
as  illustrations  of  mischief  from  diseased  meat,  are  some  which,  for  aught  that 
appears,  may  only  illustrate  the  well  known  fact  that  even  in  presumably 
healthy  meat,  poisonous  properties,  different  from  those  of  common  putridity, 
are  sometimes  developed  by  decomposition." 

Mr.  Gamgee  is  finally  quoted  as  stating  "  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
disease  which  now  habitually  prevails  amongst  live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  which  he  estimates  as  proving  fatal  to  stocK  to  the  immense  pecuniary  amount 
of  more  than  six  millions  sterling,  might  by  proper  measures  be  prevented." 

These  extended  extracts  have  been  given  as  being  of  special  interest  in 
illustrating  what  seems  to  be  the  first  attempt  at  an  accurate  scientific  investi- 
gation in  England  of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  and,  whether  viewed  from  the  sanitary 
or  economic  standpoint,  they  present  a  picture  than  which  nothing  would  seem 
more  horrible  or  gloomy. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  epidemics  amongst  cattle  in  England,  was  that 
of  the  Russian  cattle  plague  or  rinderpest,  or  typhus  bovbm  contagiosv^,  which 
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was  introduced  into  England  by  Russian  cattle  in  1864,  and  within  a  year,  the 
total  number  of  cattle  on  farms  in  Britain,  where  the  disease  had  appeared,  was 
159,710,  while  the  total  attacked  was  73,549  of  which  41,491  died. 

The  activity  of  the  Cattle  Commission  stamped  out  this  disease,  only  after 
frightful  losses,  by  segregation  and  by  destroying  all  animals  which  had  been 
exposed.  It  reappeared  to  some  extentin  1872  ;  but  with  the  more  chronic  diseases 
of  pleuro-pneumonia,  endemic  in  most  European  countries  at  this  time, 
it  was  not  until  1888  that  the  pleuro-pneumonia  Slaughter  Order  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  passed,  requiring  all  cattle  being,  or  having  been  in  the  same 
field  or  other  place,  or  otherwise  in  contact  with  the  diseased  to  be  slaughterad 
within  ten  days  from  the  exposure. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  Public  Health  Reports  of  Dr.  Simon,  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  nothing  is  said  concerning  the  two  diseases  of  cattle, 
which  to-day,  whether  in  England  or  in  America,  are  attracting  in  the  greatest 
degree  the  interest  of  both  public  health  authorities  and  veterinarians,  viz.,  tuber- 
culosis and  actinomycosis.  As  amongst  the  diseases  of  mankind,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  they  have  been  practically  disregarded,  in  the  presence  of  the  diseases 
which  like  rinderpest  in  cattle  or  cholera  in  man,  appear  in  epidemic  explosions. 

Hence  to-day,  as  all  health  authorities  have  only  begun  to  seriously  have 
their  attention  drawn  to  prophylaxis,  and  to  measures  for  restricting  the  spread  of 
conta.gion  in  huuian  tuberculosis,  so  have  they  only  begun  to  realize  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  and  actinomycosis,  from  their  very  chronicity  possess  dangers  more 
wide-spread  and  permanent  than  many  of  the  more  acute  diseases. 

The  history  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  United  States  is  of  much  more  recent 
date.  We  have  almost  nothing  printed  concerning  animal  diseases,  until  after  the 
civil  war.  Massachusetts  has  a  history  of  existing  pleuro-pneumonia  in  1859-65, 
but  much  apathy  and  indifference  resulted  regarding  it,  and  owing  to  ignorance 
the  merest  spasmodic  attempts  were  made  to  deal  with  it.  In  1863,  however,  a 
commission  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed  with  powers  to  deal  with  it,  but 
was  largely  inoperative,  as  even  some  of  its  members  doubted  the  infectious 
character  of  the  disease ;  but  the  disease  continuing  to  spread,  the  slaughtering 
order  was  enforced  in  1866,  and  1,164  cattle  were  killed  by  the  commission,  and 
others  by  the  municipal  authorities.  The  disease  in  this  outbreak  had  been 
introduced  in  cattle  from  Holland.  In  common  with  other  States,  the  disease 
re-appeared  in  1882  in  cattle  imported  from  En^^land,  and  its  reported  presence 
in  several  States  resulted  in  the  slaughtering  order  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Qreat  Britain,  at  the  port  of  entry,  which  has  continued  ever 
since. 

In  1879,  a  cattle  commission  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  disease  in  New 
York  State;  while  in  New  Jersey  in  1881,  cattle  diseases  were  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  State  Board  of  Heftlth.  Then,  as  in  Europe,  this  type  of  pro- 
gressive contagious  disease,  had  been  shown  to  spread  only  with  the  movement 
of  cattle  in  transit,  and  hence  until  the  importation  of  thoroughbred  cattle  from 
Europe  for  breeding  purposes  began  with  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  western 
prairies,  and  the  movement  eastward  of  cattle  to  the  eastern  markets,  little  was 
heard  of  cattle  diseases  in  the  United  States. 

The  same  may  be  said  regarding  diseases  of  swine.  The  export  trade  in 
American  bacon  had. become  well  established,  when  in  1879,  the  continental 
countries,  which  used  largely  hog  products,  became  frightened  at  the  reported 
presence  of  trichinOi  spindis  in  American  bacon,  and  Italy  first,  and  then  afterward 
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Hungary,  Germany  and  France  had,  by  1881,  prohibited  the  importation  of 
American  bacon.  While  the  excitement  spread  to  England,  yet  no  order  of 
exclusion  was  passed. 

The  west  had  already  become  a  producer  and  exporter  of  hog  products.  In 
1865,  the  Union  stock  yards  of  Chicago  were  first  established,  and  by  1883,  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  11,179,000  cattle  in  the  States  and  Territones  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  an  almost  incalculable  number  of  hogs.  The  exclusion  of  these 
hog  products  from  the  European  market  in  1879-1880,  and  the  Slaughter  Order  in 
1882  for  cattle  entering  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  proved  almost  fatal  to  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States  in  animal  products ;  but  it  illustrates  how 
utterly  inadequate  any  attempt  at  State  inspection  and  control  of  the  health  of 
animals  had  proved. 

Such  then  was  the  situation  up  to  1881,  when  the  Federal  Government  began 
its  work.  It  established  in  that  year  quarantines  at  Baltimore,  New  York, 
Boston,  Portland  and  New  Orleans;  and  while  an  order  was  made  at  the  same 
time  for  a  ninety  day  quarantine  against  Canadian  neat  cattle,  it  was  rescinded 
shortly  afterwards,  since  the  Canadian  quarantine  for  such  cattle  from  Europe 
was  found  to  be  similarly  ninety  days.  In  the  same  year  the  United  States  Federal 
Government  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  several  phases  of  the  pork  indus- 
try ;  but  up  to  1884  had  not  succeeded  in  having  any  of  the  restrictive  measures 
re  foreign  importations  rescinded.  It  is  somewhat  curious,  as  it  would  seem  to  have 
its  parallel  in  some  recent  Canadian  reports  of  cattle  inspection,  that  Commissioner 
Scanlan,  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  1884,  reported  that  after 
most  careful  investigation,  he  could  find  no  trichina  and  no  hog-cholera  in 
Apierican  hogs,  and  that  packing  establishments  used  only  the  most  healthy 
animals  for  packing. 

This  state  of  affairs  became  intolerable,  and  the  first  step  towards  permanent 
work,  was  taken  when  Secretary  Folger,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  established  the  Bureau  of  Industries  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  dated 
May  29th,  1884,  and  issued  an  order  August  10th,  1884,  requiring  all  persons 
having  Jersey  cattle  in  the  United  States,  not  to  ship  cattle  in  the  meantime 
under  a  penalty  of  5J100  to  $5,000  for  violation  of  the  order.  Since  that  period 
the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and  the  extension  of  the  co-operation  Of 
its  officers  with  State  authorities  has  become  most  noteworthy.  The  principle 
adopted  early  was  freedom  of  State  action  ;  but  when  State  authority  was  lax, 
the  Bureau  would  carry  on  investigations  and  issue  slaughtering  orders  in  cases 
of  contagious  disease  and  give  the  compensation  provided  for  under  the  State 
laws.  Realizing  that  the  meat  industry  ranks  third  in  importance  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States,  it  was  most  natural  that  when  fully  realized  the  work 
of  protecting  and  fostering  it  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible.  In 
view  of  the  exclusion  and  its  rigid  maintenance  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
against  the  hog-products  of  the  United  States,  the  exports  of  which  had 
realized  in  1881,  $104,660,000  to  all  countries,  Congreas  passed  an  Act  providing 
in  Regulations,  dated  March,  3rd,  1891,  for  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
tissues  of  hogs  at  the  time  of  slaughter,  in  order  that  certificates  that  the  same 
were  free  from  trichina  spiralis  might  be  issued ;  and  also  for  an  inspection  of 
all  hogs  slaughtered  for  export  or  for  interstate  trade. 

This  order  supplemented  one  made  on  October  30th,  1890,  for  the  system- 
atic inspection  and  marking  of  all  cattle  and  sheep  intended  for  export. 

Turning  to  a  review  of  the  diseases  of  cattle  in  Canada  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  established  at  the  time  of  Con- 
federation, practically  makes  no  mention  of  agricultural   matters,  while  deal- 
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ing  extensively  with  matters  of  immigration  and  quarantine.  Reference  is 
made,  in  the  report  of  1871,  to  an  investigation  ordered  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario,  and  carried  out  by  Andrew  Smith,  V.S.,  of  Toronto, 
and  Dr.  NicoU,  into  the  reported  presence  of  an  **epizooty"  amongst  stock 
in  that  Province.  The  result  of  the  enquiry  states  that  the  disease  existing 
was  of  a  mild  character,  and  was  nothing  more  than  that  caused  by  a  species  of 
fly  prevalent  that  summer.  The  *'  epizooty "  existed  in  Illinois  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  disea,se  had  been  imported.  The  report  of  1869  refers  to  an 
Act  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  for  restricting  contagious  diseases  in 
cattle,  while  the  report  of  1887  makes  mention  of  the  wars  of  the  introduction 
of  an  epizootic  which  had  been  then  pi^evalent  in  Britain  and  the  Continent, 
causing  annual  losses  of  millions  of  pounds.  This  refers  to  pleuro-pneumonia 
already  made  mention  of. 

The  cattle  quarantine  seems  to  have  been  established  about  1875,  since  the 
report  of  1876  refers  to  the  fears  regarding  the  importation  of  the  epizootic 
then  existing  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  The  report  of  1884  makes  men- 
tion of  the  outbreaks  of  cases  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  on  two  vessels  importing 
cattle  for  breeding  and  refers  to  the  limiting  of  the  disease  to  the  animals  of  the 
two  vessels,  although  800  cattle  were  in  the  Quebec  quarantine  at  one  time,  and 
fifty  persons  were  engaged  amongst  them.  It  is  furtner  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  1884  that  the  importation  of  **  neat*'  cattle  into  Canada  was  greatly  lessened 
that  year,  owing  to  the  fear  of  pleuro-pneumonia  then  existing  in  England. 
The  report  of  1883  states  that  the  export  cattle  trade  has  ceased  to  be  an 
experiment,  while  that  of  1884,  by  Mr.  McEachren,  V.S.,  Chief  Inspector,  makes 
special  mention  of  the  good  trade  to  be  seen  in  stockera,  i,e,  cattle  to  finish  for 
market  on  the  English  pastures.  The  report  of  1884,  and  several  other  years, 
refers  to  a  localized  epidemic  of  scab  in  sheep  in  the  Laprairie  district  near 
Montreal,  and  to  the  Pictou  cattle  disease,  which  in  1893  was  fully  reported  upon 
by  Prof.  Adami,  of  McGill  University.  Reference  appears  in  the  1883  report  to  a 
ship  with  "Texas  Fever"  from  Canada,  being  seized  in  the  Mersey,  but  is 
afterwards  released  on  protest  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 

We  thus  see  from  these  reports,  that  no  reference  had  been  made  to  either  of 
the  diseases,  tuberculosis  or  actinomycosis,  illustrating,  as  do  the  histories  of 
cattle  diseases,  both  in  Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  the  fact  that  only  the 
more  rapidly  spreading  epidemic  diseases  had  been  investigated  or  dealt  with. 
To  the  credit  of  Canada,  it  may,  however,  be  asserted  that  the  quarantine  for 
imported  cattle  was  ou  a  systematic  footing  before  the  United  States  took  action, 
and  that  the  latter  country  took  up  the  work  of  cattle  inspection  by  federal 
legislation  only  after  the  export  cattle  trade  made  the  work  a  necessity  in  the 
interests  of  commerce.  Owing  to  the  relatively  higher  status  of  Canadian  stock 
through  the  importation  of  thoroughbred  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  to  their 
inspection  on  entry,  and  to  the  cattle  being  better  cared  for,  together  with  a 
healthier  climate,  we  see  that  Canadian  stocx,  isolated  on  small  farms,  and  not 
running  free  in  large  herds  as  on  the  western  plains,  have  hitherto  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  healthiness,  which  has  allowed  the  expansion  of  our  cattle  trade 
to  go  on,  unimpeded  by  vexatious  restrictions  at  the  ports  of  those  countries 
receiving  most  largely  our  exports.  Id  the  report  of  1883,  the  absolute  immunity 
from  disease  of  Canadian  cattle  is  remarked  upon  as  one  of  the  main  factors 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  trade. 

As  already  seen  in  the  progress  of  veterinary  science  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  it  was  natural  that  as  in  medicine,  attention  should  begin  to  be  directed 
within  the  last  ten  years  to  those  endemic  diseases,  of  a  more  chronic  character, 
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characterized  chiefly  by  mal-nutrition  and  wasting,  and  which  with  the  progress  of 
biological  science  came  to  be  suspected,  after  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  by  Koch,  and  its  capacity  for  transmission  by  inoculation  to  animals, 
as  being  probably  of  zymotic  origin  and  therefore  communicable.  Glanders  in 
horses  had  been  long  suspected  as  beinsr  communicable,  and  indeed,  a  special  Act 
had  been  passed  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  in  1884,  enabling  local  authorities 
and  magistrates,  to  deal  with  it,  and  requiring  all  veterinarians  to  notify  a  mag- 
istrate of  any  cases  discovered  by  them.  The  Animals'  Conta^ous  Disease  Act 
of  Canada,  passed  in  1885,  named  the  following  diseases  as  being  contagious  or 
infectious,  and  being  those  for  which  compensation  was  to  be  given,  while 
actinomycosis  has  been  added  to  the  list  during  the  session  of  1896.  The 
expression  *  infectious  or  contagious  diseases '  includes,  in  addition  to  other  diseases 
generally  so  distinguished,  glanders,  farcy,  mange,  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  anuirax,  rinderpest,  tuberculosis,  splenic  fever,  scab,  hog  cholera^ 
hydrophobia,  variola  ovina  and  actinom/ycosis. 

From  the  summarized  history  which  has  just  been  presented,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  in  Canada,  as  indeed,  in  all  countries,  the  study  of  veterinary 
medicine  has  relatively  a  very  brief  history,  and  must  in  practice,  be  considered  as 
having  taken  its  position  as  a  science,  only  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Its 
development  has  had  much  to  aid  it,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  commerce ; 
for  with  the  development  of  rapid  steam  transit,  as  has  been  seen,  came  the 
possibility  of  the  development  of  the  live  cattle  trade  between  America  and 
Europe.  Owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  cattle  exported  from  North  America^ 
and  flie  developing  trade  even  from  South  America,  and  the  numerous  ramifica- 
tions of  the  interstete  and  inter-provincial  railway  transportation,  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  seen  the  evolution  of  a  totally  new  state  of  afiairs,  which  ha» 
demanded  the  attention  not  only  of  cattle-owners,  shippers,  and  transportation 
companies,  but  also  both  of  Federal  and  State  Governments  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Along  with  the  importations  from  all  parts  of  the  American  continent 
into  Britain,  the  dangers  of  the  spread  of  communicable  disease  from  one 
state  to  another,  with  interstate  commerce,  have  similarly  greatly  increased, 
as  well  as  the  possibility  of  diseased  animals  carrying  the  contagion  to  the  ports 
of  entry  in  Europe.  Not  only  this,  but  the  facts  which  soon  came  to  be  learned 
that  a  most  profitable  trade  could  be  developed  in  the  exportation  to  Britain  of 
well  grown,  half  fattened  beasts,  called  "  stockers,"  to  be  prepared  for  the  market 
on  the  rich  pastures  of  some  British  county,  added  an  additional  element  of 
danger  of  the  introduction  of  disease  into  Great  Britain.  This  was  soon  realized,, 
when  after  the  severe  outbreak  of  Texas  Cattle  disease  on  the  south-western 
plains,  and  the  presence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  S9me  of  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States,  the  Order-in-Council,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Great  Britain, 
of  "1882-3  was  passed  requiring  the  slaughter  of  all  United  States  cattle  at  the 
port  of  entry  in  Great  Britain  and  which  has  been  continued  ever  since.  This 
became  of  great  incidental  advantage  to  the  Canadian  cattle  shippers,  who  were 
not  slow  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  while  being  at  all  times  loud  in  condemning 
the  introduction  into  Canada  of  American  cattle,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  beea 
equally  strong  in  the  praise  of  our  Canadian  herds  seemingly  so  free  of  disease* 

As  a  consequence  of  this  condition  of  afiiairs,  two  very  remarkable  pheno- 
mena resulted ;  first,  there  came  a  stasis  in  the  healthy  activity  which  had  begun 
to  characterize  the  work  of  cattle  inspection  in  Canada  at  the  time  when  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Animals*  Act  was  passed  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Britain 
in  1879,  and  a  tendency  to  rest,  if  not  on  our  laurels,  at  any  rate  on  the  fortunate 
accident  of  the  healthfulness  of  Canadian  herds ;  and  second,  there  has  resulted  a 
full  realization  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  perils  which  their 
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export — and  even  iatemal — cattle  trade  might  soon  be  subjected  to  if  compre- 
hensive, scientific  and  thorough  measures  were  not  promptly  adopted  for  meeting 
the  situation. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industries  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States,  a  mere  tentative  department  ten  years  or  more 
ago  (being  established  first  by  Congress  in  1884),  has  extended  its  operations 
until  we  see  it  in  1895  establishing  under  new  legislation,  even  an  interstate 
cattle  inspection,  superadded  to  that  of  the  previous  legislation  of  1887  for 
the  inspection  of  cattle  for  export ;  which,  added  to  the  laws  establishing  cattle 
commissions  in  some  fifteen  states,  has  caused  a  development  of  the  work  of 
investigation  and  stamping  out  of  cattle  diseases,  the  importance  of  which  upon 
the  relative  standing  of  Canadian  cattle  in  the  European  market  does  not  seem 
to  have  yet  been  realized  by  the  Canadian  legislator  or  stock-breeder.  (See  U.  S. 
laws  referred  to  in  Report  on  Inspection  of  Meat  and 'Milk,  Part  II.) 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  these  laws,  I  cannot  do  better  than  pref^ent 
a  summary  of  what  anyone  may  see  in  daily  operation  at  the  Buffalo  cattle  market. 
Bufialo  by  its  situation  is  most  favorably  placed  for  the  building  up  of  a  large 
cattle  market,  and  boasts  to-day  of  being  the  largest  sheep  market  in  the  world, 
over  6,000,000  sheep  being  handled  at  their  local  market  in  1895.  To-day  there 
are  forty- tour  acres  covered  with  cattle  yards  and  pens ;  and  a  new  company  has 
recently  begun  new  yards  with  an  area  of  sixty  acres.  In  addition  to  the  local 
city  market  of  a  population  of  350,OC0,  there  is  one  long  established  and  very 
large  packing  establishment,  and  several  smaller  ones  engaged  especially  in  the 
local  and  interstate  trade.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  Act  already  referred  to,  the 
railway  companies  can  only  transport  to  outside  any  state  such  animals  as  have 
obtained  local  bills  of  health.  Brought  to  the  Bufialo  market  they  are  at  once 
drafted  to  different  pens,  those  for  local  slaughter  being  inspected  by  city  iuspec- 
tors,  and  those  for  export  or  interstate  trade  being  examined  b}'  Federal  inspec- 
tors, who  likewise  examine  all  intended  for  slaughter  in  the  one  packing  estab- 
lishment having  Federal  inspection  through  asking  for  registration  and  by  consent- 
ing to  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department.  It  is  confessed  by  the  city  offi- 
cials that  the  local  staff  is  insufficient  for  an  efiicient  inspection,  but  they  cover 
the  ground  as  far  as  possible.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  figures,  it  seems 
absurd  that  two  or  three  city  inspectors  can  have  inspected  5,049,473  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  calves  in  1895  ;  but  such  is  stated  in  the  mayor's  annual  address. 

This  is  all  the  local  inspection  that  is  done  except  to  look  up  local  nuisances 
at  the  numerous  butcher  shops  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  where  a  large  part  of  the 
local  supply  is  slaughtered.  The  city  health  authorities  are  anxiously  asking  for 
one  or  more  abattoirs  for  extending  the  local  inspections. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  Federal  inspection  service,  we  find  a  staff"  inspect- 
ing every  animal,  either  in  the  pens  or  on  being  weighed.  Those  showing  disease 
or  injury  are  placed  into  quarantine  after  being  tagged  and  numbered  and  a  short 
description  of  the  animal  taken.  Those  for  slaughter  in  the  registered  packing- 
house are  driven  off*  as  required  to  the  yards  of  the  pa,cking-house,  and  there 
again  carefully  inspected  as  they  are  sorted  into  grades  of  different  quality.  Far- 
ther inspection  not  having  revealed  any  disease,  the  cattle  pass  on  to  the  slaugh- 
tering floor.  While  being  skinned  and  dressed  each  animal  is  carefully  inspected 
by  the  veterinarian,  the  lungs,  glands  and  intestines  being  examined  especially 
for  the  detection  of  tuberculosis.  When  found  healthy  the  meat  is  tagged  "  In- 
spected "  with  a  numbered  tag  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industries,  and  the  meat 
passes  into  the  cooling  chamber  either  for  local  use,  interstate  trade  or  for  export. 
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All  interstate  packages  have  to  be  made  up  of  meat  bearing  on  each  parcel 
the  blue  stamp  of  inspection  by  the  Bureau  Inspectors.  If  a  carcase  while  dres- 
sed is  found  diseased  in  its  lungs,  etc ,  to  any  serious  degree  it  is  ticketed  "  Con- 
demned," its  number  taken,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  inspector  to  the  "Render- 
ing tank,"  where  it  remains  until  he  sees  it  destroyed  for  food.  Pigs  and  sheep  are 
inspected  similarly  to  cattle,  both  at  the  pens,  stock-yards  and  in  the  yards  of  the 
packing-house.  After  killing,  the  internal  organs  of  hogs  are  placed  on  a  table  in 
front  of  the  inspector,  who  examines  for  swine-plague  and  hog-cholera,  measles, 
etc.  If  diseased  the  condemned  tag  is  attached  and  the  carcase  afterwards  goes  to 
the  rendering  tanks.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  inspection  several  small  pieces 
are  nipped  off  by  scissors  from  different  muscles,  numbered  the  same  8us  number  of 
tag  oil  carcase  and  taken  to  a  room  where  are  young  women  specially  trained  to 
examine  with  the  microscope  for  trichina.  The  specimens  from  each  animal  are 
examined  by  two  separate  examiners,  one  in  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon, 
and  if  the  trichina  is  found  the  whole  carcase  is  condemned  without  reserve.  All 
packages  for  export,  as  before,  receive  the  brand  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
tries. 

Returning  to  the  inspection  of  cattle  intended  for  the  wholesale  trade  or 
export,  they  are  inspected  individually,  and  if  found  healthy  to  outward  appear- 
ance they  have  a  metal  tag  punched  into  the  ear  with  a  number  of  a  continuous 
series,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  numbers  in  any  given  lot  is  daily  made  and 
forwarded  to  the  Omtral  Bureau  at  Washington ;  also  a  note  of  any  animals  con- 
demned, stating  cause.  These  animals  tagged  as  inspected  are  admitted  to  inter- 
state trade,  but  if  for  export  are  again  inspected  before  going  on  board  ship. 

So  complete  is  the  system  of  registration  that  as  an  inspector  in  the  Dept- 
ford  market,  London,  stated  to  a  Canadian  friend,  "  The  Americans  are  quite  sur- 
passint?  you  Canadians,  for  we  can  trace  any  animal  found  diseased  by  that  tag 
bnck  to  the  very  farm  it  may  have  come  from  in  the  Western  States.  We  are 
getting  afraid  of  your  Canadian  cattle."  The  quarantined  animals  at  the  }ards 
are  further  examined,  and  if  proved  diseased  on  killing  are  all  tanked,  as  the 
expression  is.  This  work  is  being  extended  to  the  investigation  and  stamping 
out  of  tuberculosis  and  actinomycosis  by  inspection  of  herds.  The  latter  must 
necessarily  be  largely  carried  out  by  State  authoritie-?,  and  as  seen  in  the  report 
contained  in  Part  II.  of  this  report,  the  work  is  in  many  states  being  vigorously 
prosecuted,  compensation  being  given  in  every  case. 

We  very  naturally  enquire  what  stage  similar  control  and  inspection  has 
reached  in  Canada?  We  have  already  quoted  references  to  show  that  Canada 
was  early  alive  to  the  interests  of  this  roost  important  industry.  We  notice,  too, 
that  since  the  threatened  scheduling  of  Canadian  cattle  in  England,  owing  to 
reported  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  exported  stockers  in  1892,  1893,  much 
concern  has  been  shown  to  prove  that  our  Canadian  cattle  are  free  from  this,  and 
indeed  all  other  diseases.  The  scheduling  order  was  finally  made  in  1896,  so  that 
the  favored  position  of  Canadian  live  cattle  exports  extending  for  over  ten  years 
over  United  States  exports  has  disappeared.  Assuming  what  seems  to  be  true 
that  no  cases  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  ha^  e  in  England  been  proved 
against  Canadian  cattle,  are  there,  therefore,  no  good  and  sufficient  reasons  exist- 
ing in  England  for  the  issue  of  such  an  order  ?  To  answer  this  we  have  to 
examine  the  exports  annually  issued  by  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  judge  of  our  situation  when  placed  alongside  of  the  measures  adopted  in 
the  United  States  to  ral^e  the  standard  of  their  cattle,  even  though  scheduling 
continues. 
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The  chief  veterinary  inspector,  in  his  last  report,  states  that  out  of  a'  total 
of  99.606  cattle  landed  from  Canada  at  British  ports  in  the  year  ending  November 
l^t,  1895,  not  a  single  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  could  be  discovered. 

"Not  only  is  thij  the  cam,  but  yoar  iaspeoton  have  been  very  seldom  called  upon  to  iaveatt^ate  any 
di0i>M68  in  the  couotry— that  in  fact  with  the  exception  of  tuberculosis  and  actinoiaycosis,  and  a  few 
ca^es  of  scab  in  sheep,  no  diseased  of  a  con caffioud  nature  exist  in  the  herds  or  flocks* of  Canada.  The 
bealthineos  of  the  stock  generally  in  this  country  is  almost  phenomenal."  Af^ain— **  The  number  of  herds 
infected  bv  this  disease  (tuberculosis)  during  the  pa^t  year  has  greatly  decreased  in  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  owners  of  cattle  being  now  generally  well  intormed  of  the 
incurable  aud  daogerous  nature  of  the  diseue,  and  the  w<»ys  in  which  the  infection  is  spread,  more  care  in 
adopting  preventive  measures  being  exercised  by  them." 

The  percentages  of  tuberculosis  in  lungs  examined  at  Quebec,  Halifax  and 
St.  J  >hn,  were  respectively  2,  1^  and  S  per  cent.  Dr.  A.  Smith,  of  Toronto, 
chief  inspector  for  Ontario,  in  speaking  ot  the  927  pairs  of  lungs  examined  at 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  London  and  Qalt,  makes  no  mention  of  tuberculosis. 

It  mast  be  presumed  that  the  chief  inspectors  at  the  port  of  embarkation 
have  carefully  examined  all  animals  exported.  Of  the  99,606  cattle  shipped, 
fifty -seven  lame,  fifteen  old  and  poor,  one  with  mange  and  sixty- seven  with 
lump-jaw,  are  stated  to  have  been  detained,  and  not  one  was  found  to  be  tuber- 
culous. There  would  seem  to  be  included  in  the  stafi  for  the  whole  Dominion 
fifteen  veterinary  inspectors  and  seven  who  report  as  customs  officers  at  small 
ports  of  entry.  These  would  not  appear,  from  the  few  cattle  reported,  to  be  con- 
tinually engaged  in  inspecting  cattle  at  ports  of  entry,and  several  of  the  number 
are  guardians  of  cattle  yards  principally  where  American  cattle  pass  through  the 
Lake  Erie  peninsula  in  transit.  From  this  staff  performing  such  work  as  comes 
to  hand,  we  have  to  look  to  obtain  the  exact  information  which  goes  into  the 
annual  reports.  In  direct  contradistinction  to  this,  it  is  learned  that  the  staff  of  the 
chief  inspector  at  Buffalo  for  carrying  out  the  regular  work  of  daily  inspection  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industiies  is  twenty-three,  including  veterinarians  and 
others.  With  an  animal  population  of  over  5,000 fiOO  cattle,  over  3,000,000 
sheep  and  over  1,000,000  hogs  in  the  Dominion,  it  is  apparent  that  broad  state- 
ments  made  on  the  strength  of  what  such  a  sta;^  of  observers  only  occaaionoUy 
and  incidentally — not  entirely — engaged  may  discover  of  tuberculosis,  for 
instance,  must,  if  published,  only  serve  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  other 
statements  ivith  regard  to  pleuro-pnev/monia  or  any  other  suspected  disease. 

The  following  notes  re  complaints  made  to  this  Board  during  the  past  year 
illustrate  how  unsatisfactory  th^  situation  is  with  regard  to  the  local  inspection 
bf  animals  and  how  conditions  prevail  that  cannot  fail,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
to  result  disastrously  to  the  reputation  of  our  live  slock  trade. 

Feb.  18th,  1896. 
Judge  Dabtnell,  Whitby : 


Enqniry  M  to  amendmeots  tojaw  in  a  case  re  an  animal  undoubtedly  suffering  from  actinomycosis, 
'     "^        ""         "  "  '         '       '  ivice  of  veterinary,  tf 

uent.    Judgment  m  i 

October  23rd,  1895. 


animal  was  rold  bv  farmer  to  Port  Perry  tailor,  who  refused  paymeot  on  advice  of  veterinary,  that 
auimal  wan  deceased.  The  judge  has  learned  that  cases  of  the  disease  are  frequent.  Judgment  m  the 
case  was  given  for  plaintiff,  <26  and  costs. 


H.  H.  Dewast,  Toronto  : 

Enquiry  re  costs  in  prosecuting  knackers  for  throwing  out  carcases  of  dead  horses  to  be  eaten  raw  by 
pigs  in  York  township. 

February  24th,  1896. 
Dr.  A.  Caimkbon,  Owen  Sound  : 

Statement  re  herd  of  twenty-nine  cattle,  healthy  up  to  a  year  ago,  when  a  two-year  old  animal  having 
a  Inmp  on  riirht  jaw  was  introduced  amung  them.  At  date  of  this  letter  thirteen  out  of  twenty-nine  had 
becunle  affected.  It  is  firmly  balieved  many  neighboring  farmers  have  killed  animals  they  could  not  sell, 
ani  have  sold  the  careassd.    There  are  many  diseased  animals  in  this  neighborhood. 
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jMinary  2nd,  1895. 

J.  BowLBB,  V.S.,  Chftinnaa  Government  Board  Inspector  of  Stock,  Windsor  : 

Reports  a  cow  dead  from  tuberculosis  at  a  milch  farm  near  Windsor,  and  no  doubt  it  can-  be  traced  to 
other  farms. 

This  is  being  kept  private  awaiting  your  action  in  the  matter. 

•  June  10th,  1896. 

R.  Kino,  fiarrie : 

Asks  if  there  is  law  to  prevent  feeding  dead  animals  to  pigs. 

February  1st,  1895. 
Dr.  Gavillkr,  Grand  Valley : 

We  have  a  large  percentage  of  cattle  in  this  part  suffering  from  actinomycosis. 

Some  have  been  undoubtedly  slaughtered  by  local  butchers  and  sold'  as  food.  One  head  with  two 
tumours  was  found  recently  .in  a  pig-stye  at  rear  of  slaughterhouse. 

December  26th,  1896. 

J.  Savage,  Newmarket : 

I  learn  a  man  on  the  third  concession  had  a  cow  fattening  which  had  several  cancers,  and  that  he 
milked  and  sold  her  milk  to  the  cheese  factory  when  she  was  in  a  bad  condition. 

February  26th.  1896. 

Fbank  Dodqb,  Secretary  Local  Board  of  Health,  Ameliasburg  Tp.,  Prince  Edward  county : 

Reports  that  within  three  miles  of  Picton,  lives  a  man  who  has  already  fed  the  carcases  of  150  old 
worn-out  horses  to  pigs.  There  is  also  a  man  who  goes  through  the  county  endeavoring  to  buy  horses,  and 
sells  the  hides  for  $1.50  and  sells  carcases  to  these  men  to  feed  to  pigs. 

September  '3rd,  1895. 

R.  A-  SiNOLAiB,  Secretary  Local  Board  of  Health,  Gannington : 

Be  a  nuisance  in  the  matter  of  a  larje  slaughterhouse  in  village,  and  demanding  that  action  be  taken  in 
matter  by  this  Board. 

May  15th,  1895. 

Albx.  Waldib,  Brighton  : 

The  Local  Board  of  Health  has  not  stopped  slaughtering  complained  of.  He  has  been  killing 
all  day.  He  has  tweotjr  or  more  hogs  and  no  floor.  He  cleans  them  out  once  in  six  months.  If  it  is 
not  stopped  no  one  can  live  for  bad  smell  and  flies.    The  pen  is  not  thirty  feet  from  the  street. 

October  5th,  1896. 

G.  W.  Wkbstbr,  Secretary  Local  Board  uf  Health,  Ottawa,  East : 

Writes  re  nuisance  caused  by  slaughterhouse  along  the  street.  Promises  to  abate  nuisance.  All  the 
family  near  by  was  very  ill.  The  stench  is  insufferable ;  original  complaint  made  by  J.  C.  Bauld,  and  local 
board  has  taken  action. 

September  IStb,  1895. 
Abraham  Neblands,  Invermay : 


Slaughtering  within  corporation  used  for  curing  hides,  drying  skins  and  rendering  fat.  This  goes 
alongside  the  warm  meat  left  over  night.  >Swine  kept  in  small  enclosure  in  immediate  Qontact  with 
slaughterhouse  and  are  fed  raw  offal. 

November  9th,  1895. 
Dr.  Habbottle,  Burford : 

States  old  horses  are  reported  being  shipped  to  Toronto  extensively  for  fertilizer,  probably  for  sausages. 

February  8th,  1895. 
D.  R.  Beaton,  Pickering : 

Be  feeding  dead  horses  raw  to  hogs. 

Febmary  9th,  1895. 
Secretary  St.  Catharines  Waterworks :  , 

Be  a  farmer  feeding  dead  horse  to  hogs  ;  owner  "  said  It  was  easiest  way  of  disposing  of  it  and  did  not 
hurt  the  horse." 

March  4th,  1896. 
ALfBED  Skippkn,  Medical  Health  Officer,  Luther  township : 

States  in  that  neighborhood  "  Vets."  state  there  are  some  hundred  cattle  affected  with  tumors  of  the 
jaw,  actinomycosis,  and  that  they  cut  them  out,  sew  up  the  wound,  when  the  cattle  are  shipped  to  Toronto. 
He  asks  for  an  investigation. 

January  18th,  1895. 
D.  Campbell,  Uxbridge: 

Complains  of  a  hog-feeding  establishment  within  the  town,  where  somo  200  hogs  are  kept  within  100 
feot  of  nearest  house.    A  remedy  is  sought  as  local  board  will  do  nothing. 
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March  7th,  1895.     • 
R.  T.  FoujB,  Chester : 

Reports  a  case  where  an  animal  diseased  with  oanoer  was  seized  and  the  owner  fined  925.00  and  costs. 

March  16th.  1895. 
EiRA  Bbigos,  Bruce  county : 

Writes  regarding  an  animal  with  cancerous  tumor,  whose  milk  was  used. 

August  16th,  189. 
W.  H.  Hall   Biedical  Health  Officer.  Chatham : 

Stated  that  the  meat  of  an  anin^al  with  cancer  of  the  jaw  was  seized,  and  on  proof  of  cancer  a  fine  was 
iened. 

August  16th,  1895. 
Dr.  Hutchinson,  Medical  Health  Officer,  London : 

Stated  a  similar  case  as  occurring  in  that  city. 

January  23rd.  1896. 
S.  K  Thompson,  V.  S.,  Warkworth  : 

Writes  twenty  cattle  were  tested,  fifteen  out  of  the  number  were  found  affected  with  tuberculosis,  four 
were  slaughtered  and  the  disease  found  to  be  well  matured. 

April  4th,  1896. 
A  T.  asiD,  Orillia : 

Reports  a  number  of  cattle  as  suffering  from  a  disease  resembling  tuberculosis. 

April  9th,  1896. 
W.  R.  FsLLOWB,  Secretary  Board  of  Health,  Blenheim : 

Asps  for  information  re  the  law  as  to  inspection  of  meat,  and  states  that  it  is  greatly  believed  that  lump 
jaw  is  yery  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood. 

February  21st,  1896. 
M.  Campbell,  Mayor,  Chatham : 

Writes  that  the  council  and  himself  are  anxious  to  pass  a  by-law  re  the  inspection  of  meat  and  cattle, 
and  trusts  the  same- will  be  done  at  once. 

Mareh  14tb,  1896. 
H.  CouiB,  Walkerton: 

^^^Reports  a  number  of  cases  of  lump  jaw  in  cattle  in  his  neighborhood,  and  attributes  cases  of  cancer  in 
human  beings  as  being  due  to  this  disease. 

March  28th,  1896. 
J.  Edwabdb,  Moorefield : 

Writes  concerning  a  cow  he  bought  suffering  from  lump  jaw,  and  states  tnat  when  the  cow  was  killed 
that  the  liver  and  lungs  were  ulcerated. 

April  2Srd,  1896. 
W.  J.  Douglas.  Secretary  Board  of  Health,  Eglington  : 

Reports  that  certain  cattle  in  his  neighborhood  are  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

The  work  done  by  municipal  authorities,  supported  by  ample  legislative 
enactments  is  certainly  most  limited  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  work  of  protect* 
mig  against  disease ;  and,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  United  States,  .no  state  legis- 
lative action  has  been  effective  in  dealing  with  the  inspection  of  cattle.  Encouraged 
however  by  the  comprehensive,  systematic  and  scientific  work  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Annual  Industries,  the  State  legislatures  have  within  the  past  three 
years  sapplemented  very  largely  Federal  action.  As  in  a  peculiar  sense  the 
movement  of  cattle  becomes  interstate  and  interprovincial  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce, it  is  quite  apparent  that  nothing  can  be  effective  in  Canada  unless  begun 
from  this  standpoint  by  the  Federal  authorities.  When  it  is  remembered  that  from 
1889  to  1894  the  export  cattle-trade  of  fat  cattle,  of  the  United  States,  even 
with  the  embargo  of  the  English  schedule  on  all  stockers  was  *22.5  per  cent., 
while  in  Canada  without  any  embargo  and  with  the  freedom  to  enter  stockers, 
the  increase  of  our  export  cattle  trade  was  but  1.7  per  cent.,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  those  interested  in  this  important  part  of  our  national  prosperity  will  do 
well  to  be  guided  by  facts  and  not  by  self  complacency. 

P.  H.  BRYCE, 

Stcretary. 
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PART    II 


CHAIRMAN'S    ANNUAL   ADDRESS. 
By  Dr.  J.  D.  Macdonald,  Hamilton. 

To  the  Meinbera  of  the  Provvncial  Board  of  Health  : 

Gentlemen, — In  coming  together  again  at  the  beginning  of  another  year^ 
it  is  allowable  for  us  to  express  our  pleasure  that  we  see  one  another  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health  and  of  fitness  for  the  duties  of  our  office ;  with  our  member-* 
ship  not  diminished,  and  with  a  reasonable  expectation  that  all  may  continue  fit 
for  such  work  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  during  the  months  which  are  before  us. 

There  is  cause  also  to  notice  witii  satisfaction  the  general  state  of  healthfuU 
ness  with  which  the  Province,  as  well  as  the  Dominion  at  large,  has  been  favored. 
No  destroying  epidemic  has  caused  general  suffering  or  loss  o?  life.  The  sanitary 
authorities  throughout  the  country  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  watch^ 
ful  and  active  in  efibrts  to  stop  the  progress  of  such  infect  ous  maladies  as  may 
from  time  to  time  have  broken  out. 

Small-pox  has  been  an  old  subject  of  bitter  reflection  to  this  Board,  appear- 
ing chiefly  in  the  lumbering  districts,  being  brought  thither  by  vessels  from  the 
American  side.  It  may  be  remembered  that  strong  complaints  were  made  by 
our  committee  on  epidemics  of  the  great  want  of  precaution,  on  the  part  of  our 
neighbors  across  the  lake,  against  the  increase  of  this  malady,  and  of  our  sufler-^ 
ing  which  ensued.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  hear  that  both  the  supineness  on 
the  one  side  and  the  suffering  on  the  other  have  come  to  an  end  in  the  meantime. 

It  has  to  be  observed,  however,  that  those  outlying  districts  of  our  Province, 
communicating  much,  as  they  do,  with  the  American  side,  require  the  continued 
exertion  of  watchfulness.  The  immigration  into  the  States  from  so  many  regions 
of  the  globe  will  assuredly  be  accompanied  by  much  infectious  disease,  of  which 
an  unwelcome  share  will  reach  us,  and  will  spread  among  us  and  prove  destructive, 
unless  we  are  always  prepared  with  an  active  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  its  progress. 

It  should  not  be  again  necessary  to  refer  here  to  vaccination.  It  might  be 
assumed  that  a  moderately  informed  public  is  persuaded  that  the  alternative 
presented  to  it  being  small-pox  or  cow-pox,  the  easier  and  safer  experience  is  that 
of  the  latter.  It  has,  however,  to  be  admitted  that  boards  of  health  and  the 
medical  profession  still  find  it  necessary  to  present,  with  what  force  they  can„ 
the  advantages  accruing  from  the  choice  of  the  lesser  evil. 

When  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  you,  there 
Was  reaf on  to  refer  to  Asiatic  cholera  as  an  affliction  from  which,  by  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence, we  had  escaped.  It  was  thought  that  we  could  justly  give  expression 
to  a  well-grounded  feeling  of  security  from  that  baleful  malady  from  henceforth. 
It  was  conceived  that  late  experience  had  proved  that,  by  good  organization  on 
the  part  of  sanitary  officials  at  the  various  sea  ports,  the  entrance  of  cholera  into 
this  continent  could  always  be  prevented  ;  and  no  doubt  it  can  be,  if  men  and 
nations  are  only  contented  to  pursue  the  paths  of  peace;  but,  men  are  not  pleased 
to  continue  in  these  paths,  and  semi-savage  Mohammadans  are  only  a  little  in 
advance  of  a  so-called  Christian  civilization  in  their  readiness  for  general  murder* 
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It  would  not  have  been  thought  necessary  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  cholera 
on  this  occasion,  were  it  not  that  the  disturbed  social  and  political  state  of  those 
eastern  countries  in  which  cholera  so  often  prevails,  has  led  many  to  anticipate 
an  outbreak  of  the  scourge  there.  It  may  be  supposed  that,  with  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  disease,  to  which  men  have  now  attained,  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  to  prevent  it  from  going  beyond  its  mpre  favorite  seats.  It  is 
better  for  our  Boards  of  Health,  that  they  be  themselves  prepared  to  combat 
with  this  enemy  at  our  own  doors.  Conditions  seem  threatened  in  the  Eastern 
world  and  in  Europe,  if  not  also  in  America,  which  may  place  sanitary  precautions 
in  the  background,  and  it  may  require  our  utmost  care  to  prevent  the  addition  of 
this  to  other  troubles  with  which  we  are,  in  the  meantime,  apparently  threatened. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  American  communities  will  have  the  wisdom  to  permit 
such  measures  as  may  effectually  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  scourge  among 
themselves.  If  there  is  amongst  us  suiBcient  wisdom,  there  is  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  justify  this  hope. 

Not  so  with  the  next  scourge  upon  which  we  have  to  comment  from  year  to 
year.  Diphtheria  is  ever  with  uf.  Its  bacilliis  wheresoever  it  may  have  acquired 
its  original  life,  has  seemingly  succeeded  in  asserting  itself  as  autochthonous.  It 
appears  everywhere  and  at  all  seasons,  and  if  allowed  favorable  conditions  is  as 
malignant  and  distressing  as  ever.  When  we  consider  the  cruelty  of  its 
symptoms,  and  the  helpless  dependence  on  parental  oversight  of  the  greater 
number  of  its  subjects,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  unconcern  with  which  com- 
munites  so  often  regard  its  prevalence.  The  Board  has  lately  had  an  example  of 
this  indifference  to  duty,  and  heedlessness  of  infant  life  on  the  part  of  a  munici- 
pality situated  northward,  into  which  a  "sore  throat"  had  found  its  way  and  was 
bein^  attended  with  much  mischief.  Deaths  of  children  took  place,  several  ii\  a 
family,  as  is  the  frequent  rule  in  diphtheria  epidemics,  and  were .  lamented  with 
a  certain  resignation  by  parents  and  health  officials ;  but  nothing  might  have 
been  heard  of  this  beyond  the  limits  of  the  township  had  it  not  been  for  the 
delivery  to  one  of  the  families  of  the  physician  s  bill.  Following  this  there  was 
a  rising  of  interest  of  a  very  lively  nature,  which  culminated  in  an  appeal  to  this 
Board.  Your  committee,  which  was  dispatched  to  iflake  enquiry  into  the  cause 
of  complaint,  giving  its  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  the  malady,  found  that 
the  whole  evil  was  due  to  the  complainant,  the  means  of  prevention  having  been 
wholly  overlooked  by  the  sanitary  officials ;  the  very  first  steps  recommended  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  infectious  diseases  having  been  wholly  neg- 
lected on  the  part  of  all. 

It  seems  in  place  here  to  say  that  for  all  such  fatalities  as  have  been  adverted 
to,  this  Board  can  justly  hold  itself  free  from  all  responsibility,  whether  these 
may  have  resulted  from-  mistakes  on  the  part  of  physicians,  or  from  neglect  of 
sanitary  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  proper  authorities.  Among  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  necessary  measures  of  prevention  have 
been,  on  many  occasions,  discussed.  Last  January  there  was  a  very  full  report 
by  the  committee  on  epidemics,  which  had  reference  to  diphtheria  especially, 
and  which,  had  physicians  and  municipal  authorities  read,  they  would  have 
found  something  to  their  advantage.  They  would  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
saved  from  needless  loss,  humiliation,  and  reproach. 

The  Board  will  remember  that  the  secretary,  at  its  last  meeting,  informed 
us  that  many  phials  of  anti-toxine  had  been  forwarded  to  infected  districts,  and 
that  most  favorable  reports  of  its  usefulness  had  been  received  from  parties  who 
had  employed  it.  These  reports  we  may  hope  to  see  scrutinized  and  compared 
with  those  from  other  Sources,  so  that  we  may  aid  in  the  arrival  at  a  correct  and 
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reliable  conclusion  as  to  the  endeavors  thus  put  forth  to  lessen  the  various  des- 
tructive results  of  this  malady.  There  is  still  much  discrepancy  apparent  among 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  or  of  performing  anti-toxine 
injections.  It  becomes  us  patiently  to  wait  until  experience  has  become  more 
uniform ;  in  the  meantime  reflecting  that  even  following  so  sim[>]e  an  operation 
as  a  hypodermic  injection,  there  is  a  possibility  of  error,  even  in  the  detail  of 
manipulation,  and  great  room  for  differences  of  opinion  in  the  estimating  of  the 
results. 

Of  typhoid  fever  we  have  heard  comparatively  little  during  the  past  year. 
We  have  not  been  free  from  it,  but  it  has  been  neither  so  general  as  in  other 
periods  of  its  history ;  nor  has  its  mortality  been  so  great  in  proportion  to  such 
prevalence  a^  it  has  had.  If  we  take  its  prevalence  in  Hamilton  as  an  example 
of  its  frequency  elsewhere,  we  may  safely  say  that  we  have  not  suffered  much 
from  typhoid.  In  a  population  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  50,000,  there  were,  during 
the  year,  ninety-six  cases,  and  among  those  there  occurred  seven  deaths,  three  of 
them  taking  place  among  the  thirty-one  people  who  suffered  from  the  disease  in 
October,  and  one  in  the  seventeen  cases  which  occurred  in  September,  and  three 
in  March,  being  all  the  cases  occurring  in  that  month. 

Hamilton  is  a  well  sewered  city,  but  its  sewage,  once  it  gets  beyond  the  city 
bounds,  is  not  well  disposed  of,  and  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  say  that 
some  of  it  comes  back  again,  while  it  appears  that  others,  having  conceptions  of 
bacteriology  of  the  nature  of  polymorphism,  are  of  the  opinion  3iat  the  typhoid 
bacillus  being  0b  very  like  an  oroinary  water  bacterium,  may  have  become 
pathogenic  and  productive  of  typhoid  as  a  result  of  its  cultivation  in  a  medium 
favorable  to  the  evolution  in  it  of  that  character.  That,  no  doubt,  is  a  very 
tempting  and  plausible  theory,  and  it  appears  to  obtain  some  strength  and 
authority  from  the  discussions  of  the  experts  in  the  science  of  bacteriology,  as 
well  as  from  a  consideration  of  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of  those  very  low 
organisms,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  appearance  of  vitalized  from 
unvitalized  matter,  the  first  step  in  evolution,  so  to  speak.  The  experts  do  not 
look  at  all  favorably  on  such  scientific  conclusions,  and  that  on  the  part  of 
unlearned  people.  In  forming  them,  no  doubt,  the  profanum  wXgvs  is  taking 
too  much  upon  itself,  and  if  induced  by  them  to  look  upon  typhoid  and  perhaps 
other  troubles  as  unavoidable,  so  long  as  men  drink  water,  it  will  do  itself  great 
harm,  and  will  come  to  regard  profound  scientists  with  less  respect  than  may  be 
their  due.  The  ignorant  and  simple,  above  all  others  have  a  right  to  question ; 
and  when  they  are  told  that  certain  bacilli  are  always  found  in  water,  even  in 
great  bodies  of  it,  and  that  they  come  into  it  from  the  intestines  of  men  and 
animals,  they  ask,  in  their  own  dull  way, ''  Is  it  not  possible  that  those  organisms 
reach  the  intestines  in  the  first  place  from  the  water,  where,  in  one  form  or 
another,  they  have  been  primordially  ? " 

Such  reflections  as  these  revolve  themselves  hazily  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  for  the  greater  part  pay  the  taxes,  and  thus  have  the  claim  to  vote,  and 
who  have  for  some  generations  now  been  educated  in  the  doctrines  of  evolution. 
Unless  the  labors  of  the  experts  prove,  in  their  results,  more  definite  than  they 
have  as  yet,  they  whose  enlightenment  they  seek,  but  who  are  already  the 
viciiros  of  the  tax  gatherer,  will  rather  join  in  the  jeers  so  often  directed  against 
their  scientific  benefactors,  than  regard  the  difficulty  of  their  work  or  the 
excellence  of  their  aims.  The  people  will  be  unwilling  to  incur  increased  cost 
for  what,  so  far,  seems  to  them  of  questionable  necessity.  We  have  to  wait 
until  the  experts  in  bacteriology  give  us  a  sure  description  of  the  various  forms 
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of  bacterial  life,  tliat  is  to  say  until  perfecting  their  science,  they  can  show  with- 
out question  that  those  organisms,  like  others  of  higher  kinds,  can  be  divided 
into  their  orders,  genera,  species,  and  varieties. 

When  that  consummation  shall  have  been  attained,  and  our  minute  destroyers 
ere  clearly  exposed  to  our  conception — their  habits  known — means  may  suggest 
themselves  as  being  within  the  reach  of  our  burdened  communities,  whereby  they 
shall  be  able  to  provide  effectually  for  their  escape  from  many  distressing  visita- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  may  sympathize  with  municipalities  which  find 
it  too  burdensome  to  provide  against  the  invasion  of  disease,  we  may  remember 
that  in  a  great  many  instances,  their  straitened  circumstances  are  due  to  the 
dissipation  of  their  means  and  the  injury  of  their  credit,  by  their  expensive 
encouragement  of  business  schemes,  the  promoters  of  which  should  be  permitted 
to  find  their  own  capital,  but  by  which  these  promoters,  by  certain  judicious  pro- 
ceedings, succeed  in  showing  that  great  benefits  are  likely  to  accrue,  especially  to 
all  who  are  not  concerned. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  has  again  had  its  attention  drawn  to  the 
subject  of  tuberculosis.  In  the  year  preceding  a  strong  hope  had  been  entertained 
that  science  had  bestowed  upon  us  another  signal  service,  and  that  a  successful 
advance  had  been  made  towards  the  attainment  of  immunity  from  the  results  of 
tubercular  infection.  Now,  however,  that  prospect  is  clouded.  The  hope  is  for 
the  present  at  least  abandoned,  and  therefore  preventive  medicine  turns  to  deal- 
ing with  this  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble  and  distress,  in  the  manner  which,  so 
far,  is  alone  known  to  be  effective  in  hindering  the  progress  of  all  infectious 
disease. 

This  Board  accordingly  has  been  giving  its  attention  to  impressing  upon  the 
community,  and  upon  those  in  authority  in  Ontario,  that  if  the  evils  resulting 
from  tuberculosis  are  to  be  lightened,  that  most  desirable  end  can  be  best  and 
most  surely  reached  by  the  withdrawal  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  the  infec- 
tion of  tubercle  from  association  with  those  who  are  as  yet  in  a  state  of  health  ; 
cmd  that  this  separation  is  as  serviceable  in  securing  increased  comfort  and  pro- 
longed life  in  the  former,  as  it  is  essential  in  securing  the  escape  from  deadly 
infection  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

So  anxious  has  the  Board  been  on  this  subject  that  it  has  joined  a  number 
of  benevolent  gentlemen,  and  physicians  of  Toronto  to  bring  this,  as  a  great 
social  need,  under  the  notice  of  the  Provincial  administration.  The  application 
then  made  by  those  worthy  gentlemen  was  clearly  shown  to  be  beyond  the 
function  of  the  administration,  and  so  it  failed.  But  the  object  was  good,  and 
it  is  one  not  to  be  dropped,  but  to  be  pursued  in  a  more  practicable  way. 

The  difiSculties  in  dealing  with  tuberculosis  by  segregation  have  already  been 
the  subject  of  remark  before  the  members  of  the  Board,  but  the  opportunity  may 
be  taken  now,  further  to  allude  to  what  in  this  affection  are  the  peculiar  obstacles 
to  the  course  which,  it  is  believed,  we  all  recommend.  These  are  found  in  the 
universality  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  almost  limitless  degrees  which  mark  its 
progress  in  different  constitutions,  and  even  in  the  same  constitutions  at  different 
times,  and  under  different  conditions.  All  cla.8ses  are  its  victims  and  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons  in  its  behaviour  towards  any.  Life  in  some  instances  is 
destroyed  with  a  rapidity  characteristic  of  affections  which  are  acute  and  malign- 
ant, while  in  others  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  intermittent,  and  protracted  for 
a  long  time,  a  losing  battle  being  maintained  against  it,  with  occasional  intervals 
of  apparent  truce  for  many  years,  its  victims  yeilding  at  last  only  when  old  age 
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eomin^^  to  the  aid  of  the  destroyer,  the  power  of  resistance  fails,  and  the  struggle 
comes  more  quickly  to  an  end.  Between  those  extremes  there  is  every  degree  of 
virulence.  In  examples  of  the  latter  kind,  from  their  long  continuance,  the  risk 
of  propagation  by  infection  is  necessarily  greater  than  in  those  of  shorter  duration 
and  yet  those  are  they  in  which  the  desired  separation  is  most  difficult  to  be 
brought  about. 

In  the  more  acute  forms  it  may  often  be  possible  to  obtain  from  patients  and 
from  relatives  a  compliance  with  the  advice  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  accommodation  of  a  "  Home  "  or  a  "  Hospital."  But  it  must  be  expected  that 
difficulty  will  be  met  with  in  persuading  the  population  in  general  that  those  who 
have  the  symptoms  of  the  more  prolonged  disease  and  who  may  be,  nay  so  often 
are,  family  bread-winners,  can  ever  become  residents  in  such  institutions  in  any 
great  numbers. 

At  the  same  time  none  can  well  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  preventive  medi- 
cine as  much  as  possible  to  attempt,  in  its  own  way,  the  mitigation  of  the  evils 
of  tubercular  infection,  and  that  having  this  end  in  view  it  is  justified  in  insist- 
ing in  the  face  of  all  controversy  that  there  are  benefits  to  follow  the  removal 
from  among  the  healthy  of  those  affected  with  any  form  of  tuberculosis,  those 
with  phthisis  especiaUy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  removal,  in  striving 
to  impress  upon  both  public  bodies  and  individuals  the  necessity  for  places  of 
retreat  for  those  who  are  sufferers  from  this  malady. 

It  may  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  modes  by  which  there  may  seem  the  greatest  probability  that  such 
Homes  may  be  placed  where  they  may  be  of  most  service  within  our  own  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  be  asked  if  we  have  counted 
the  cost  whidi  is  involved  in  what  we  assert  is  a  necessity,  and  also  if  we  have 
considered  fiilly,  and  can  in  any  wise  show  satisfactorily,  the  apportionment  of 
the  general  relief  which  may  result  from  the  adoption  of  our  proposal.  This  per- 
haps is  not  our  function,  but  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  we  could  deal  satisfac- 
torily with  these  questions,  although  perhaps  they  cannot  be  answered  except  by 
the  light  of  experience.  In  the  meantime  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  tubercu- 
losis, being  of  universal  prevalence,  sparing  neither  rich  nor  poor — not  the  one 
more  than  the  other — the  procuring  of  such  refuges  as  are  proposed,  for  the  num- 
bers who  need  them,  will  appear  to  be  such  a  heavy  financial  responsibility  that 
few  of  our  public  bodies,  provincial  or  municipal  will  venture  to  undertake  it, 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  those  who  in  the  greatest  numbers  need  them 
are  just  the  classes  who  can  least  afford  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  them. 

Here,  however,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  rise  and  increase  of  private  hos- 
pitals in  our  own  country  as  well  as  in  others,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  those 
will  more  greatly  increase.  Pointing  to  these  as  an  example  we  may  hope  to 
bring  about  on  smiilar  principles  the  creation,  first  of  one  here,  and  then  another 
there,  of  "  Homes  for  Consumptives."  And  it  seems  that  efforts  on  the  part  of 
sanitary  institutions  and  associations  will  be  most  usefully  directed,  which  aim 
to  influence  general  opinion  on  favored  retreats  for  consumptives  brought  into 
existence  in  a  similar  way,  some  as  private  ventures  and  others  as  the  fruits  of 
a  spirit  of  benevolence,  the  former  for  the  well-to-do,  the  latter  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate amongst  us. 

As  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  the  full  countenance  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  our  advocacy  of  those  *'  Homes  or  Hospitals  "  for  consumptives  exclu- 
sively. Nor  need  we  expect  that  aid  if  our  endeavors  shall  be  to  provide  a  num- 
ber of  Governmental  institutions  with  government  officials  in  charge  of  them. 
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If  such  Homes  are  to  be  useful  (while  of  course  they  are  subject  to  Qoveroment 
inspections),  they  must  have  perfect  freedom  in  their  several  modes  of  adminis- 
tration, and  from  none  of  them  should  the  phvsician  of  the  patient's  choice  be 
excluded.  The  conversion  of  medical  men  to  the  scheme  of  such  Homes  is  essen- 
tial to  its  success.  Their  interest  as  well  as  their  professional  zeal  must  be 
enlisted  in  its  favor. 

In  fine  the  efforts  of  sanitarians  should  chiefly  be  to  impress  the  minds  of  all 
with  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  is  the  result  of  direct  infection,  and  exorcise  the 
hitherto  fixed  and  universal  persuasion  that  its  origin  is  always  hereditary.  Once 
let  the  conviction  prevail  that  consumption  is  truly  and  always  the  result  of  its 
own  peculiar  infection  from  without*  Let  the  mode  of  its  infection  be  gener- 
ally understood ;  then  the  constant  pressure  of  its  presence  will,  sooner  or  later, 
impel  society  to  the  adoption  of  this  means  for  protecting  itself,  and  of  affording 
comfort  and  some  prospect  of  prolonged  healtn  and  life  to  those  of  its  members 
who  are  sufferers  from  this  the  most  prevalent  of  all  the  evils  which  distress  it 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EPIDEMICS. 

Toronto,  November  3rd,  1895. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health : 

Gentlemen, — Your  committee  begs  to  report  on  the  public  health  for  the  past 
quarter  since  November. 

The  Province  continues  to  be  free  {torn,  smallpox;  no  case  having  been 
reported  daring  the  quarter. 

Reports  from  Michigan  continue  to  state  the  presence  of  smallpox  in  Detroit, 
where  it  has  been  continuing  for  the  last  twenty  months ;  cases  are  reported  from 
Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  one  or  two  other  neighboring  states,  it  being  epidemic  in 
Texas  and  Tennessee. 

One  case  was  reported  January  28th  by  the  Quebec  Provincial  Board  as 
being  present  in  Missiquoi  county.  It  was  without  doubt  traceable  to  infected 
clothing  from  the  United  States.  No  further  cases  are  reported  from  this 
district 

Typhoid  fever,  when  prevalent  in  the  autumn,  has  almost  disappeared,  there 
having  been  but  few  cases  in  Toronto  or  Brantford,  whence  recent  reports  have 
been  received. 

The  action  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Brantford 
is  much  to  be  commended ;  action  having  been  taken  to  close  some  108  wells 
reported  dangerous. 

Scarlatina  has  been  found  in  several  places  as  localized  outbreaks.  It  broke 
out  in  the  Bamardo  Home  at  Peterborou^,  some  eight  cases  having  occurred  up 
to  November  22nd. 

From  the  reports  received  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  there  has  been  no 
part  of  the  Province  where  diphtheria  has  shown  the  same  malignancy,  or  epi- 
demic character  that  it  did  in  the  same  period  of  1894-95.  That  it  hew  been 
present,  however,  is  seen  in  the  several  reports  herewith  presented  as  in  the 
Algoma  district.  Sturgeon  Falls,  Amprior,  Renfrew,  Chesterville  district,  Dundas 
county,  lumber  camps  in  Hardy  township,  Muskoka,  Dunchurch  and  Magneta- 
wan  districts.  Carp  district,  Renfrew  county,  Manitowaning  district  in  Manitou- 
lin,  etc.,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  districts,  there  have  been  orders  for  anti-toxin  since 
September  1st  from  twenty-nine  municipalities  in  nineteen  counties  to  the  amount 
of  125  bottles  or  $300. 


Kent 2 

Simeoe 3 

York 89 

Frontenac 2 

Leeds 8 

Prince  Bdw»rd 1 

Perth 1 

WeUinurton 1 

Mnskoka 2 

Linooln 1 


Oxford 1 

Lambton 1 

Waterloo 2 

Wentworth 2 

Huron 8 

Brant 1 

Dundas 1 

Middlesex 1 

Bmee 1 


As  compared  with  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  anti-toxin  was  ordered  in  the 
three  winter  months  of  1894-95  to  the  extent  of  300  bottles  or  $675  worth. 
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The  distribution  of  the  anti-toxin  may  or  may  not  indicate  the  prevalence 
of  diphtheria  in  any  district  as  its  use  must  be  considered  as  yet  but  partial. 
But  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact  that  those  who  have  used  it  once  are  those 
who  use  it  a  second  time,  in  cases  apparently  likely  to  be  serious. 

The  report  for  the  similar  quarter  in  1894-95  gave  seventy-five  municipali- 
ties reporting  the  presence  of  the  disease,  in  many  cases  as  serious  epidemics. 

Whether  owing  to  the  general  increasing  accuracy  of  early  diagnosis  on  the 
part  of  the  profession  or  the  increasing  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  of 
the  dangers  of  infection  from  diphtheria,  we  have  to  note  the  agreeable  fact  that 
the  disease  shows  everywhere  apparently  a  notably  less  prevalence  and  virulence 
than  a  year  ago. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a  more  frequent  advantage 
continues  to  be  taken  of  the  laboratory  in  the  matter  of  diagnosis. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  still  further  facilitating  the  forwarding  of 
specimens  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  laboratory  for  examination.  The  great 
satisfaction  obtained  from  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  character  of  the  exuda- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  physicians  who  have  taken  advantage  of  these  facilities, 
can  hardly  be  comprehended  except  by  those  who  have  to  treat  cases ;  while  the 
positive  support  it  gives  to  the  Medical  Health  Officer  in  maintaining  isolation 
and  keeping  those  infected  from  school,  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  known  the  serious  disputes  regarding  cases  in  former  years.  In  any  cases 
of  dispute  some  medical  officers  now  regularly  make  use  of  the  laboratory  to 
determine  the  diagnosis.  The  practice  has,  we  understand,  become  positive  and 
regular  in  Toronto  for  the  city  officer  to  allow  no  child  to  return  to  school  till  a 
culture  from  the  throat  prove  freedom  from  tha  disease. 

A  year  has  gone  since  the  use  of  anti- toxin  has  become  general.  Its  gradu- 
ally increasing  use  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  while  in  Toronto  a  year  ago  only  ten 
medical  men  purchased  a  supply  from  the  Board  of  nineteen  bottles  to  a  total  of 
300  bottles  sold ;  the  last  quarter's  sales  show  seventeen  physicians  purchased 
thirty-eight  out  of  125  bottles  used  in  the  city,  where  there  have  been  compara- 
ativeiy  few  ca.ses  of  the  disease. 

The  remarkable  value  of  anti-toxin  in  diphtheria  has  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  and  all  foreign  statistics  give  unqualified  testimony  as  to  its 
value. 

In  the  extended  paper  of  Prof.  Welsh,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  nothing 
can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  figures  there  quoted ;  while  the  latest  statistics 
of  Dr.  Monod,  of  Paris,  state  that  in  106  towns  of  over  20,000  population  each,  the 
deaths  in  the  first  half  year  of  1895,  as  compared  with  the  average  from  five  pre- 
vious years  shows  a  reduction  of  sixty-six  per  cent.  It  would  appear  most 
unfortunate  that  there  should  exist  longer  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any 
physician,  or  medical  officer  of  health,  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  this  result 
of  modern  biological  research,  while  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  studied  most 
wisely  it  must  be  placed  on  the  same  plane  as  Jenner  s  discovery  of  vaccination. 
The  Paris  Academy  of  Science  awarded,  in  December  last,  the  prize  for  the  most 
valuable  discovery  of  recent  years,  equally  to  Behring,  of  Germany,  for  its  dis- 
covery, and  to  Roux,  of  Paris,  for  the  fuller  development  of  the  utility  of  anti- 
toxin in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

(Sgd.)  0.  W.  COVERNTON, 

J.  J.  CASSIDY, 

PETER  H.  BRYCE. 
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REPORT  ON  A  CASE  OF  RABIES  IN  EKFRID  TOWNSfflP. 

By  J.  J.  Mackenzie. 

Laboratory  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health, 

Toronto,  April  4th,  1895. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Merribers  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of  Ontario  : 

Gentlemen, — I  received  from  Dr.  McEwen,  of  Melbourne,  on  Tuesday,  March 
19th,  a  box  containing  a  portion  of  the  skull  and  brain  of  a  dog  supposed  to  have 
4)een  rabid,  a  full  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  correspondence. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  it,  I  took  a  small  quantity  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  triturated  in  a  sterile  mortar  with  sterile  beef  broth  and  injected  it 
underneath  the  dura  mater  of  two  rabbits.  Rabbit  No.  1  received  about  one-half 
•cubic  centimetre  of  the  mixture  injected  far  back  over  the  cerebellum ;  rabbit 
No.  2  received  about  one-tenth  cubic  centimetre  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum. 
The  following  day  I  treated  a  third  rabbit  in  the  same  manner.  The  morning 
following  the  operation  the  rabbits  were  quite  well  and  the  wounds  healed  rapidly 
by  first  intention. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  temperatures  and  weights  of  the  animals  from 
-day  to  day : 


Rabbit  No.  1. 

Rabbit  No.  2. 

Rabbit  No.  S. 

Weight. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Weight. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Weight. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Much   19 

1,170 

gr, 
790 

finf. 

20 

729 

"        21 

99.4 
102.8 
100.8 
103.2 
103.8 
102.0 
102.0 
100  6 
94.2* 
86.0 
91.0 
alive, 
ad. 

98.6 

100.6 

97.8 

102.4 

100.8 

100.4 

102.0 

99.8 

100.4 

99.5 

97.8 

97.4 

94.8 

99.8 

"        22 

100.8 

"        23 

1,136 

774 

781 

100  5 

"        24 

101.8 

••        25 

101.4 

"        28 

1,065 

828 

766 

98.6 

"        27 

102.? 

"        28 

994 
980 

788 
759 
731 
702 
695 
624 

781 
816 
752 
730 
809 
823 

101.2 

"        29 

102.2 

30 

102.8 

31 

852 
still 
de 

102.6 

April  1 

103 

"     2 

101 

Rabbit  No.  1  died  April  1st,  rabbit  No.  2  April  2nd.  In  the  case  of  No.  1, 
the  animal  did  not  at  first  show  paralysis,  but  rather  great  weakness.  In  the 
case  of  No.  2,  the  animal  showed  paralysis  (complete)  of  the  right  hind  leg  and 
partial  paralysis  with  h]rper8Bsthesia  of  the  left  hind  les:. 

The  postmortem  results  were  pra^ctically  the  same  in  both  animals,  intense 
congestion  of  the  whole  central  nervous  system,  but  especially  so  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  incubation  period  is  rather  short  for  the  first  passage  of  street  rabies  in 
the  case  of  rabbit  No.  1,  but  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  exceedingly  large 
dose  which  he  received.    In  rabbit  No.  2  the  period  of  incubation  (fourteen  days) 
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was  about  the  average  length  of  time  for  the  first  passage.  Rabbit  No.  3  is  still 
living  and  has  shown  as  yet  no  symptoms ;  to-day  is  the  fourteenth  day  for  it. 
To  be  absolutely  certain,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  virus  on  through 
other  rabbits. '   I  propose  doing  this. 

I  think,  however,  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  animal  died  of  paralytic 
rabies. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  J.  MACKENZIE. 

(This  letter  is  explanatory  of  the  outbreak.) 

[Copy.] 
_  Appin,  Ont.,  Maioh  17th,  1895. 

Db.  p.  H.  Bktce, 

Secretary  ProTincial  Board  of  Health, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Deab  Sib,— Dr.  McEwen,  of  Melbourne,  wiU  express  you  in  a  sterilized  vessel  and  securely  packed,  the- 
posterior  portion  of  head  and  neck  of  a  dog  supposed  to  be  rabid.  I  am  not  oert«inlv  aware  that  your 
laboratory  has  facilities  for  examining  such  a  case  baotetiologicallv,  but  send  in  the  hope  tnat  you  have.  If 
so  please  demonstrate  nature  of  bacteria  present  in  this  case  (head  has  been  frozen  since  12th  instant  until 
packed),  and  if  hydrophobia  germs  can  be  found  let  us  know  as  soon  as  possible.  If  inoculation  experiments- 
are  necessary  please  send  word  as  to  microscopic  appearance  of  a  section.  Perhaps  this  should  properly 
have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  but  the  dosing  put  of  this  will  show  why  I  send  to  you.  Dt,  McEwen- 
may  also  address  head  to  you,  in  which  case  please  hand  to  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

The  dog  bit  a  young  lad  (say  17  years)  on  the  backs  of  both  hands,  through  a  rather  thin  pair  of 
woollen  mitts,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  instant.  The  dog  at  that  time  was  not  supposed  to  be  rabid  and 
had  previously  been  a  fairly  even-tempered  dog,  but  on  the  same  night  it  left  home,  after  making  seme- 
attempt  to  bite  its  owner,  and  "  took  in  *'  a  circle  of  country  of  about  ten  or  more  miles,  biting  nearly  every 
dog  in  its  course  and  also  farm  and  domestic  animals  and  fowls.  It  attacked  two  or  throe  people  (as  far  as 
heard  from)  biting  only  one  and  that  did  not  penetrate  skin  on  account  of  a  heavy  glove,  and  it  did  not 
return  home  until  Sunday,  10th  inst.,  about  2  p.m. 

On  rotum  it  did  not  attempt  to  bite  its  owner  or  any  of  family.  It  was  evidently  sick  and  stupid,, 
would  not  answer  when  called,  eyes  sunken  and  glassy,  much  emaciated,  owner  offered  it  bread  and  milk 
but  would  not  touch  them,  a  piece  of  meat  placed  in  the  mouth  was  immediately  rojeoted  with  evident 
pain,  did  not  bark  or  growl,  prostrated  somewhat,  which  increased,  and  on  Monday  night  or  Tuesday  could 
only  rise  on  front  legs,  hind  parts  being  evidently  paralysed,  some  convulsive  attacks  noticed  but  not 
severo,  dog  then  killed. 

In  its  course  through  country  it  passed  through  a  village  and  bit  every  dog  in  sight.  It  would  rua 
from  one  group  of  dogs  to  anotner,  biting  and  snapping  and  not  stopping  to  fight.  Other  dogs,  on  its 
approach,  would  run  away  from  it,  although  some  of  them  had  the  reputation  of  being  good  and  eager 

I  did  not  mention  that  sah'va  was  scanty  and  thick  and  ropy  when  seen  at  home  on  Sunday  and 
Monday. 

In  mj  opinion  all  clinical  symptoms  denote  rabies,  but  would  not  affirm  such  without  a  laboratory 
examination. 

The  township  council  has  been  asked  to  defray  expense  of  sending  bitten  lad  to  New  York  Pasteur 
Institute  for  treatment.  Dr.  Gibier  telegraphs  me  that  cost  for  minimum  period  of  treatment  of  fifteen 
days  will  be  $200  and  board  $50.  Have  requested  of  him  if  any  reduction  cannot  be  made.  Boy's  parents 
unable  to  pay  anything  towards  cost  as  1  am  infonned  they  are  very  poor,  barely  making  a  livmg  for 
themselves. 

Our  Council  wishes  to  know  from  you  if  Provincial  Board  will  bear  any  of  cost  m  case  they  decide  to 
send  him.  They  do  not  wish  to  incur  expense  unless  they  are  reasonably  sure  of  dog  having  hydrophobia 
and  not  some  simulating  disease. 

In  case  you  cannot  examine  parte  sent,  please  wire  on  reoeipt^what  proportion  of  cost  Board  will  pay,, 
if  any,  and  oblige. 

Tours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)       L.  HYTTENRAUOH,  M,D. 

P.  S.— Also,  has  local  Board  of  Health  power  in  this  matter. 

L.  H. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   EPIDEMICS   ON  A  HOME   FOR 

CONSUMPTIVES. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Merribers  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  : 

Toronto,  January  17th,  1895. 

Gentlemen, — ^Your  committee  has  for  several  years  reported  on  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  lessen  the  great  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  Ontario,  and  pre- 
sented at  the  last  quarterly  meeting,  propo&ed  regulations  for  placing  tuberculosis 
on  the  list  of  notifiable  diseases. 

The  more,  however,  that  the  problem  is  studied,  the  greater  the  urgency 
seems  to  be,  for  the  establishment  as  a  corollary  to  such  compulsory  notification 
of  a  Home  for  consumptives  on  some  inland  and  elevated  tract  of  warm  and  dry 
soil  protected  by  an  evergreen  forest  growth,  and  conducted  under  conditions 
whidi  have  been  found  most  successful  wherever  such  sanatoria  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

It  would  further  seem  to  your  committee  that  such  provision  can  only  be 
realized  in  the  near  future  by  its  establishment  being  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  thereafter,  when  it  has  gained  public  recognition,  the  counties 
might  be  encouraged  to  establish  in  favorable  localities  similar  Homes,  modelled 
on  that  erected  by  the  Government. 

Such  a  Home  would  necessarily  be  something  between  an  hospital  and  a 
sanatorium,  the  maintenance  of  which  might  be  in  considerable  part  provided  for 
by  the  products  of  agricultural,  horticultural  and  other  industries,  and  by  the 
moneys  received  from  pay  patients  of  the  better  class. 

The  arguments  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  may  be  briefiy 
summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  That  according  to  the  Hospital  Report  for  1892  one  patient  of  every 
twenty  amongst  the  11,008  inmates  of  the  General  Hospitals  of  the  Province  were 
tuberculosis ;  while  almost  as  many  more,  or  4>.5  per  cent.,  suffered  from  acute 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom,  according  to  medi- 
cal experience,  are  likely  to  have  subsequently  developed  consumption. 

2.  That  the  amount  of  Government  aid  to  the  hospitals  in  1892  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  number  of  1,197  patients  was  at  the  rate  of,  say  thirty  cents  per 
diem,  $359.10,  which  if  the  number  were  maintained  for  the  whole  year  would 
have  amounted  to  $131,071.50. 

3.  That  the  General  Hospitals  in  the  different  cities  of  the  Province  have 
not  in  any  single  instance,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  method,  as  by  separate 
wards,  for  preventing  these  consumptives  (one  in  every  twenty)  from  mingling 
with  patienta  suffering  from  acute  and  exhausting  diseases,  which  render  them 
especially  liable  to  inoculation  with  tuberculosis. 

4.  That  with  750  deaths  in  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Province  during  1892 
from  tuberculosis,  and  probably  as  many  more  persons  suffering  from  the  disease, 
there  was  as  a  result  a  notable  danger  of  such  persons  spreading  the  disease  not 
only  within  their  own  families,  but  also  amongst  their  fellow-workmen  and  work- 
women so  long  as  they  were  able  to  perform  labor,  forced  upon  them  by  their 
limited  means. 

Other  arguments  put  in  a  more  general  way  have  been  presented  in  the 
Report  on  Tuberculosis  prepared  by  your  Secretary  and  published  by  the  Board 
last  year,  as  well  as  in  articles  read  before  the  Association  of  Executive  Health 
Officers  in  August  last  and  published  in  that  report. 
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Proposals  to  establish  an  hospital  for  consumptives  in  Toronto  have,  as  you? 
are  aware,  been  made,  but  so  far  the  idea  has  taken  no  definite  shape. 

However  valuable  such  an  institution  if  established  will  become,  it  cannot  as. 
an  hospital  fulfil  the  conditions  which  must  recommend  themselves  to  your  com- 
mittee. As  is  well  known  the  lakeside  cities  and  even  rural  municipalities  bor- 
dering on  our  great  lakes  have  an  incidence  of  deaths  from  consumption  notably 
greater  than  the  inland  and  more  elevated  counties.  The  following  table,  pub- 
lished before  in  previous  papers,  may  be  repeated,  and  year  after  year  may  be 
illustrated 

Deaths  from  Tuberculosis  in  cities  in  1891,  1892,  1893,  in  Ontario. 


Cities. 


ToroDto 

WindBor  .... 
Kingston     . . . 

Hamilton 

Brantf  ord 

London  

Belleville  .... 
St.  Thomas  . . 
St.  Catharines 

Ottawa  

Guelph 

Stratford  ... 


1891,  ratio 

1892,  ratio 

per  1,000  of 
1  population. 

1 

per  1,000  of 
population. 

2.4 

2.6 

2.7 

1.2 

2.2 

2.1 

1.8 

1.5 

1.7 

2  0 

1.6 

1.3 

1.4 

2.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.8 

2.9 

1.2 

1.8 

.9 

1.6 

.8 

.9 

1898,  ratio 
per  1,000  of 
population. 


2.6 
1.6 
1.8 
1.7 
2.4 
1.3 
1.7 

2.4 

2.L 
1.1 


It  seems,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  location  of  such  a  Home  of  a  provin- 
cial character  must  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  very  best  location  from  the 
climatic  and  geological  standpoint. 

It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  basing  the  calculation  on  the  annual  death 
rate  probably  a  number  approaching  5,000  consumptives  are  at  any  one  time 
living  within  the  Province.  If  it  were  assumed  that  even  a  number  equal  to  those 
treated  at  present  in  hospitals  for  tuberculosis  and  other  pulmonary  complainta 
were  provided  for  gradually,  it  would  mean  an  institution  not  larger  than  one 
of  the  Provincial  Institutions  for  the  Insane  at  the  present  time. 

Without  going  further,  however,  into  the  question,  your  committee  believes 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  demand  for  such  an  institution  is  general. 

It  commends  itself  to  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Public  Institu- 
tions both  from  the  public  health  and  economic  standpoints ;  and  your  commit- 
tee would  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  report  with  instructions  to 
have  it  forwarded  to  the  pioper  authorities  for  consideration. 

This  is  all  the  more  urgent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  your  committee  has  not 
been  informed  of  the  making  of  the  Order-in-Council  re  Compulsory  Notifica- 
tion of  Consumption ;  while  your  committee  may  further  state  that  the  point  waB 
raised  in  the  discussion  of  the  regulations  with  the  Qovernment,  that  if  the  con- 
sumptives were  prevented  from  engaging  in  employment  in  workrooms  and  f<io- 
tories  where  mingling  with  others  was  necessary,  what  other  disposition  of  them 
was  at  present  possible  ? 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

C.   W.  COVERNTON, 
P.  H.  BRYCE, 

Committee. 
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INTERIM  REPOET  ON  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER  IN 

BRANTFORD. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  Brant  ford  : 

Gentlemen, — Having  learned  of  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  Brentford,  and 
having  had  forwarded  samples  of  city  water  for  analysis,  with  the  information 
that  its  purity  was  being  questioned  by  some  people,  on  the  authority  of  one  or 
more  prominent  physicians,  I  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  investigating 
the  matter  with  the  object  of  determining,  if  possible,  the  principal  causes  of  the 
outbreak. 

I  have  to  thank  the  several  city  officials  for  their  courtesy  and  energy  in 
collecting  and  collating  the  large  number  of  details  which  are  summarized  in  the 
tables  hereto  attached,  and  which  will  be  herein  referred  to  for  reference. 

Causes. — Typhoid  or  more  properly  enteric  fever  (because  the  effects  of  the 
disease  are  specially  located  in  the  intestines)  is  now  known  to  be  caused  bv  a 
specific  germ  (or  minute  organism  allied  to  the  fungoid  family)  which  multiplies 
in  the  intestines  and  thence  in  the  blood,  and  in  probably  all  cases  reaches  the 
blood  by  way  of  the  digestive  tract  either  in  drink  or  on  food,  or  if  inhaled.  It 
is  carried  thence  from  the  mouth  and  posterior  air  passages  on  food  or  in  drink. 
Though  not  readily  multiplying  outside  the  body,  the  germ  undoubtedly  at  a 
temperature  above  60°  F.  seems  capable  of  multiplying  in  organic  matter,  and 
notably  in  the  water  of  wells,  where  not  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  fresh  air 
and  sunlight.  Hence  shallow  wells  whose  temperature  rises  in  the  summer,  and 
which  become  impure  from  the  soakage  through  sandy  soils,  of  organic  pollution, 
notably  from  privies,  stables,  etc.,  are  polluted  by  the  two  sources  from  which 
typhoid  practically  always  emanates  except  when  the  same  materials  get  into  the 
pubUc  drinking  water  from  the  sewage  of  towns.  I  find  by  reference  to  the 
reports  of  the  past  five  years  that  the  total  cases  of  typhoid,  and  especially  the 
total  deaths  therefrom,  in  Brantford  have  been  very  notably  less  than  in  the 
period  prior  to  the  general  use  of  city  water. 

As  the  total  services  are  1,790  (with  the  factories  excludedj ;  it  may  roughly 
be  calculated  that  9,000  persons  regularly  use  city  water,  or  some  three-fifths  of 
the  total  population. 

After  several  years  of  relative  immunity  with  an  annually  increasing 
number  of  water-takers,  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  many  should  conclude  that 
the  notable  prevalence  of  typhoid  during  the  past  three  months  in  Brantford 
ought  to  be  considered  as  due  to  the  common  source  of  drinking  supply.  Such, 
however,  have  not  known  or  not  considered,  that  while  the  conditions  of  public 
water  supply  have  not  altered  from  several  preceding  years,  those  peculiar  to  well 
water  have. 

Thus  the  temperature  of — 

Biav  ezoeeded  the  average  of  forty  years  by . . . 8.9^  F. 

June        "                 "                  .^*             6.6*>F. 

Jolywaebelow          "                     "             1.8«»  F. 

Auguat    "                  "                     "             0.8«F. 

and  with  these  began  and  continued,  notably  in  the  Brantford  district,  a  drought 
unprecedented  in  Ontario. 

Thus  the  rainfall — 

Fell  below  the  average  in  ftiay  by 0.601 

June  ••      2.21 

July  "    '. 0.61 

Exceeded  "  August  by 0.11 
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To  such  conditions  of  unusually  low  ground  water  was  added  that  of  the 
greater  tendency  of  all  liquid  sources  of  pollution  in  the  neighborhood  to  soak 
towards  the  lowest  point,  and  thus  become  possible  by  the  succession  of  rains  in 
August  and  September. 

There  has  thus  been  a  maximum  of  pollution  with  a  minimum  of  dilution, 
with  an  unusually  high  ground  water  temperature.  Thus  at  the  waterworks 
station,  the  water  whose  normal  is  52°  F.  was  found  to  be  65°  F.  or  greater  by 
V  F.  than  in  1893,  when  I  tested  it  The  temperature  of  other  ground  waters 
will  have  risen,  relatively  to  the  amount  used  and  to  the  depths  of  wells. 

That  the  city  water  is  the  same  water  it  has  ever  been  is  seen  in  the  sub- 
joined chemical  analysis  of  1893  and  1895. 

That  it  is  practically  a  sterile  or  filtered  water  is  seen  in  the  following  table 
of  comprehensive  bacteriological  tests  made  on  September  21st,  1895  : 

Bacteriological  test  made  on  September  2l6t,  1895. 


Sources  of  seTeral  Bamples. 


1.  Tap  in  engine  house 

9.  Old  creek  reiervoir  

8.  Oanal    .... 

4.  Old  well,  60  feet  from  privy  

6.  DriTen  well  at  greenhouse,  20  ft.  from  manure  heap 
and  60  ft.  from  privy « 


Amount 

of  water 

taken. 


1  c.  c. 
1  c.  c. 
Ic.  c. 
1  0.  c. 

lea 


No.  of 
oolonie8(i.e., 
No.  of  bac- 
teria at  time 

samples 
were  taken.) 


Notes. 


16 

820 

270 

2.052 

807 


A  few  gas-producing  forms. 


That  it  differs  much  morefrom  polluted  wells,  communicating  with  the  sur- 
face, eyen  as  a  driven  well  is  seen  in  the  above  table,  and  what  ought  to  have 
been  remembered  by  those  using  town  water,  is  that  the  river  water  relative  to 
local  pollution  is  infinitely  more  diluted  than  a  pit  well  with  sunlight  excluded 
and  subject  to  constant  local  contamination.  These  differences  are  shown  in  the 
table. 

The  freedom  from  suspicion  of  city  water  is,  however,  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion by  other  than  mere  chemical  figures.  If  Ward  III.  be  taken  for  illustration 
in  the  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  density  of  population  there  is  2^  times  as 
great  as  in  the  next  two  highest,  viz..  Wards  II.  and  v.,  and  four  times  as  great  as 
in  I.  and  IV. 

But  more  than  this,  the  soil  pollution  of  III.  is  that  of  some  60  years,  while 
much  of  the  other  territory  has  only  been  recently  occupied. 

Naturally,  therefore,  whatever  wells  still  remain  in  Ward  III.  are  peculiarly 
dangerous  owing  to  this  factor  of  progressive  soil  pollution  ;  for  while  ash  closets 
largely  exist,  soak-pits  are  not  yet  all  aboli^ed  nor  the  earth  of  old  ones 
all  renewed.  There  cannot,  however,  be  many  wells  used,  although  existing 
unfilled ;  but  that  some  have  been  re-opened  this  summer  for  cooler  water  is 
beyond  question  This  has.  unfortunately,  been  greater  owing  to  the  suspicion 
which  seems  to  have  attached  to  the  city  water.  That  their  total  is,  however, 
small,  is  positively  proven  by  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Ward  III.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  3,457,  some  693  consumers,  or  one  taker  for  every  household  of  five 
persons.    It  naturally  follows  therefrom,  that  if  with  relatively  few  drinkers  of 
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veil  water  twenty-one  cases  occurred  where  wells  only  were  used  and  one  case 
with  both  wells  and  city  supply,  and  if  with  practically  3,457  persons  to  whom 
city  water  was  available,  there  were  but  twenty  cases  in  houses  where  it  alone 
was  used,  we  must  unquestionably  conclude  that  the  well  water  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  and  that  well  water  accidentally  drunk,  filthy  cellars  or  privies,  or 
some  other  specific  cause,  must  be  held  accountable  for  cases  in  houses  where  city 
water  is  usually  used. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  in  Ward  II.,  where  the  population  is  only 
9.8  to  the  acre,  where  the  lots  are  large  and  the  premises  cleanly,  and  the  city 
water  taker?  are  as  one  to  seven  and  a  half  persons,  that  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  natural  absence  of  cases  if  the  city  water  had  not  been  a  factor.  We 
there  find,  however,  that  the  cases  are  almost  equally  divided  between  premises 
with  city  water  (31)  and  those  with  the  well  water  (34).  Now  assuming  that  the 
wells  are  in  such  a  soil  largely  free  from  pollution,  and  that  ash  closets  generally 
prevail  and  that  the  city  water  is  not  the  cause  in  those  houses  where  it  is  intro- 
duced, and  that  many  wells  are  free  from  suspicion,  we  are  left  to  the  alternative 
of  the  only  other  probable  source,  viz.,  the  milk  supply.  Now  what  we  do  find 
is  that  one  particular  milk  is  associated  with  twenty  out  of  seventy-four  cases  oi 
tjrphoid  which  have  occurred  in  Ward  II.,  and  that  the  balance  are  distributed 
amongst  thirteen  other  milk  vendors.  In  other  words,  one  milk  vendor 
supplying  119  families  has  typhoid  occurring  in  twenty  of  these  while  thirteen 
others  supplying  1,094  families  have  fifty-four  cases  distributed  amongst  them, 
and  of  these  fifty-four,  six  axe  associated  with  one  other  milk  vendor. 

This  argument  receives  additional  force  from  the  fact  that  of  the  tetal 
families  supplied  by  tlie  first  mentioned  milk  vendor,  distributed  over  other 
wards,  twenty-one  per  cent,  have  had  cases  of  typhoid,  and  of  the  last  mentioned 
vendor,  with  families  in  one  ward  only,  some  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  have  a  case 
of  typhoid. 

That  these  two  supplies  stand  in  a  very  different  category  from  all  the  others, 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  with  many  other  dealers  with  as  many  families  none 
have  higher  than  seven  per  cent,  of  cases,  and  an  average  of  four  per  cent. 

If,  however,  further  evidence  as  to  the  unwarranted  suspicion  which  has 
attached  to  the  city  water  is  required,  it  may  be  found  in  the  progressive 
character  of  the  cases  in  the  matter  of  time. 

•  Water-epidemics  {i.e,,  from  public  water  supplies)  have  invariably  been  of 
an  explosive  character.  Thus  in  six  weeks  in  1887,  1,600  cases  occurred  in  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  most  of  these,  indeed,  within  three  weeks. 

In  the  present  outbreak,  as  seen  in  the  tables,  th^  disease  has  progressed 
gradually  and  has  kept  time  with  the  period  of  increased  rain  fall  after  the 
drought 

Recommendationa, 

These  are  apparent  from  the  facts  tabulated,  and  are  deductions  drawn  from 
them. 

1st,  Reduce  the  cost  of  city  water  to  the  smallest  point  consonant  with  the 
demands  for  revenue. 

2nd.  Order  the  closure  and  tilling  up  of  every  well  in  Ward  III  before  next 
June,  and  immediately  of  all  wells  associated  with  typhoid,  or  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  health  officer  and  engineer  are  situated  so  as  likely  te 
become  dangerous. 
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3rd.  Have  an  immediate  and  special  examination  made  of  every  dairy,  and 
especially  of  the  source  of  water  supply,  both  for  cattle  and  for  the  cleansing  of 
milk  vessels. 

4th.  Withdraw  the  permits  of  all  whose  water  supplies  are  from  »wells  so 
situated  as  to  be  liable  to  contamination,  until  a  new  well  has  been  driven  or 
dug  in  such  position  &s  is  approved  by  the  medical  health  officer  and  by  the 
engineer. 

5th.  Require  compliance  with  the  Act  regarding  notification  by  physicians 
and  householders,  since  had  notification  been  made,  early  and  regularly,  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  to  its  present  extent  would  not  have  been  possible, 
and  the  suspicion  attaching  to  the  public  water  supply,  by  an  early  investigation 
of  the  local  conditions  where  cases  had  occurred,  would  not  have  resulted. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


P.  H.  BRYCE, 

Secretary. 


TABLE  I. 

Tablb  Showing  Caber  of  Typhoid  Feveb  in  Bb^ntfobd. 

Total  oases  supplied  with  city  water 58 

*•       wellwater ^ 100 

**       unknown mipply  • '  9 

**       with  both  suppIieB ..   7 

Total  cases ; 167 


TABLE  II. 

Total  Cabes  bt  Tbn  Day  Febiods  Beginning  with  July  Ist,  as  pbb  Repobtb  of  Physicians. 

From  July  Ist  to  10th,  incluslYe 2  (includes  1  from  June). 

"     July  10th  to  20th,        " ; 4 

"     July  20th  to  Slst,         **       13 

'*     Aug.  lat  to  10th,          •?       17 

*     Aug.  10th  to  20«h,       "       8 

'    Aug.  20th  to  Slst,        **       22 

"     Sept.  Ist  to  10th,          "       38 

"     Sept  10th  to  20th,       "       80 

"     Sept.  2l8t  to  28rd,(»  days) 4 

Unknown  date 3 


TABLE  m. 
Repobt  of  the  Ootbbeak  of  Typhoid  in  Bbantfobd. 

Ward  1, 

Area,  600  acres.         Population  per  acre,  6.5  persons. 

Population  3,349 o,     4 Ratio  ot  cases,  1  to  209  persons. 

Cases  16 ..   .    w,  11 City,  25  % 

Wells,  76  % 
City  water  consumers  305.  Ratio  1  to  10  persons. 
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Ward  2. 

Area,  340  acres.        Population  per  acre,  9.8  persons, 

Fopnlation  3,S72 c,  81 Ratio  of  cases,  1  to  45  persons. 

Gases  74 w,  84 City,  42% 

c  and  w.,7 Wells,  46% 

Unknown  2  ....<,..     Both,  9  % 

Unknown,  3  % 
City  water  consumers  451.  Ratio  1  to  7i  persons. 

Ward  $. 

Area,  192  acres.         Population  per  acre,  22  persons. 

Population  8,487 c,  20 Ratio  of  cases  1  to  82  persons. 

Cases4S  w,  21 City.  48  % 

Both,l Wells,  48% 

Unknown,  1 Both,  2  % 

Unknown.  2  % 
City  water  consumers  698.  Ratio  1  to  5  persons. 

Ward  4- 

Area,  458  acres.        Population  per  acre,  5.8  persons. 

Population  2,683 c,     5 Ratio  of  cases  1  to  109  persons. 

GaseB24  w,  16 City,  21  % 

c.  andw.,1 Wells,  62  % 

Unknown,  8 Unknown,  13  % 

c.  and  w.,  4  % 
City  water  consumers  138.  Ratio  1  to  19  persons. 

Ward  5. 

Area,  810  acres.       Population  per  acre,  9.2  (excluding  Qlobe). 

Population  2,866 c,     0 Ratio  of  cases  1  in  179  persons. 

Casesie w,13 City,00% 

c.  andw.,2 WeUs,  81  % 

Unknown,  1 c.  and  w.,  13  % 

Unknown,  6  % 
City  water  consumers.  Ratio  1  to  14  persons. 


From  the  further  investigations  regarding  the  causes  of  the  serious  outbreak 
of  fever  in  Brantford,  made  by  myself  and  Mr.  McKenzie,  who  executed  the 
laboratory  examination  of  water  samples  appended  heretQ,  it  is  still  more  appar- 
ent than  ever,  that  the  city  water  is  not  only  absolutely  free  from  the  taint  of 
suspicion,  as  a  cause  of  typhoid,  but  tnat  the  majority  of  wells  examined,  illust- 
rate a  degree  of  pollution  such  as  to  make  them  not  only  suspicious,  but  to  have 
been  the  probable  causes  of  many  cases  which  have  occurred. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  ravine  on  the  island, 
where  a  source  of  supply  is  taken,  be  improved  so  as  at  all  times  to  make  it 
possible  to  maintain  a  reservoir  of  water,  for  extra  consumption  after  filtering, 
as  pure  as  the  river  supply  makes  possible. 

This  it  is  recommended  be  done  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  Clear  out  all  vegetable  mouln  from  the  deepest  part  of  the  ravine  for  a 
reservoir,  and  close  off  the  upper  portion  of  the  ravine  which  ought  also  to  have 
its  vegetable  matter  removed,  and  afterwards  be  levelled  up. 

2.  Bring  up  the  lower  part  of  the  ravine  to  a  grade  such  as  will  protect 
SLgeAnai  standing  water. 

3.  Lead  a  tile-drain  from  reservoir  to  the  outlet  of  the  creek,  and  place  at 
mouth  of  creek  a  drain  with  a  culvert,  to  allow  the  flood  waters  to  flow  off;  but 
also  have  the  drain  supplied  with  a  valve  to  keep  out  the  high  water  of  the 
spring  floods. 

This  drain  from  the  reservoir  will  serve  to  maintain  at  all  times  a  fresh 
supply  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  which  will  receive  water  from  the  canal  supply. 
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If  in  addition  to  this  supply,  a  reservoir  be  desired,  it  may  readily  be  added 
by  laying  a  series  of  sub-soil  field  tiles  beneath  the  frost  line  to  the  north  of 
canal,  and  further  to  the  south. of  reservoir,  which  can  be  steadily  supplied  from 
the  canal. 

By  these  methods,  the  filter  bed  for  these  supplies  will  be  some  600  to  800 
feet  from  the  weD,  and  by  it  we  may  conclude  the  present  filtration  will,  if 
possible,  be  made  still  more  perfect. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

(Sgd.)        PETER  H.  BRYOE,  M.D. 


Appendix  to  Brantfobd  Report. 

Toronto,  Nov.  12,  1895. 

To  the  Chairman  and  merribers  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  : 

Gentlemen, — Acting  under  instructions  from  Dr.  Bryce,  I  proceeded  on 
Thursday  last  to  Brantford  for  the  purpose  of  making  bacteriological  examina- 
tion of  the  water  supply  of  that  city. 

My  results  are  not,  as  yet,  complete,  but  I  beg  to  submit  a  preliminary 
report  upon  such  as  I  have  obtained. 

I  examined  in  all  fiity-one  samples  ;  of  these  eleven  were  from  various  parts 
of  the  public  water  supply,  two  from  the  Grand  River,  two  from  the  canal,  one 
from  Dead  Creek,  one  from  a  creek  which  was  used  for  watering  the  cows  of 
one  of  the  milk  dealers,  and  the  remainder  from  private  wells,  in  connection  with 
the  majority  of  which  there  had  been  cases  of  typhoid. 

In  making  the  examination  I,  in  all  cases,  made  a  quantitative  estimate  of 
the  bacteria  growing  at  room  temperatures  ;  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  I  also 
estimated  the  number  growing  at  blood  heat;  and  finally  I  am  engaged  at 
present  in  a  qualitative  examination  of  all  those  forms  which,  from  their  appear- 
ance, are  either  suspicious  or  peculiar.  This  latter  part  of  the  work  will  take  a 
number  of  days  to  complete. 


Samplea  from  public  water  swpply : 

1 

Date. 

DeBoription. 

Bacteria 

per  C.C  at 

22*^0. 

Bacteria 
per.  0.0.  at  88^  c. 

Remarks. 

Nov.  7.. 
<i 

«« 

« 

(. 

Nov.  s! ! 

f< 

f< 
Nov.  9!'. 

Tad  in  Dolioe  office 

84 
80 
70 
80 
80 
98 
252 
48 

40 
228 
184 

5 

12 

7 

2 

7 

none 

not  determined 

•  • 
<l 
(I 

Praottoally  only  one  form 

10 
12 

IS 

as 

89 

Tap  in  Victoria  Park 

Tap  at  house  of  Mr.  John  Fax  .... 
Tap  at  hoHM  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Heyd. . . 

Tap  at  water-works 

Weil  at  engine  hoase 

Tap  at  waterworks  ...  

Sample  from  the  bottom  of  the  well 

at  engine  house. 
Tf  p  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pearce. . . . 

Tap  at  waterworks    

Sample  from  the  bottom  of  well . . . 

developed  in  the  plates 
at  ST*  0.    This  has  been 
isolated  for  farther  study. 
It  proved  to  be  a  form 
which  liquified   ^felatine 
and  had  no  significance 
as  evidence  of  pollution. 
Over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
colonies  m  this   sample 
belonged  to  badllns  sub- 
tills. 
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Sa/mplea  from  the  Orand  River : 


i 

Date. 

Nov.  7.. 
Nov.  8.. 
Nov.  9.. 

M 
•  4 

Detoription. 

Bacteria 

per  c.  c  at 

22O0. 

Bacteria 
per  0.0.  at  86^0. 

Remarks.  ' 

6 
U 
40 

Oanal  water  near  waterworks    .... 

Canal  water  near  waterworks    

River  at  Wilk's  dam 

I,d50 
1,880 
2,660 
2,000 
8,160 

21 
not  determined 

If 

41 

Biver  at  Dookett's 

87 

Dead  Creek 

Samples  of  well  waters 


i 

Date. 

Bacteria 

per  aa  at 

22^. 

per  c.c.  at  87^ 

Remarks. 

14 

Nov.  8.. 

Mr.  Geo.   HaU's    weU;   a  driven 
weU  14    ft.  deep;    sandy  soil; 

190 

7 

19 

<i 

Mr.  A.  Matthew's  well;  a  driven 
weU  over  20  ft.  deep  (20x  Mar- 
ket st) 

620 

8 

SI 

ft 

Mrs.  McCormiok's  well;  a  driven 
well  reoentlv  deepened;   snpply 
was  scanty,  IS  now  better  14  ft. 
deep. 

7,200 

21 

27 

*< 

Mr.  Pringle's  well ;  a  driven  well, 
shallow  in  low  ^nnd  ;  consider- 
able fever  in  neighborhood. 

660 

not  determined 

29 

M 

Mr.  Dooley's,  Dnfferin  st. ;  a  dri- 
ven well  12  ft.  deep ;  good  sup- 
ply. 

1,840 

t( 

Six  different  spedes  pres- 
ent in  this  water. 

38 

«( 

Mr.  John  Rayner's  well ;  a  driven 
well  12  ft.  deep,  in  the  old  set- 
tled part  of  the  town. 

860 

<• 

84 

M 

Mr.  Qoinlan's  well ;  a  driven  well 
12  ft.  deep,  in  old  settled  part  of 
town. 

800 

85 

(( 

WeU  near  cemetery ;  a  driven  well 
13  it.  deep. 

1,410 

46 

49 

Nov.  9.. 

Mr.  Douglas'  well ;  a  driven  well  in 
cellar,  12  ft.  deep ;  fever  in  past 
years. 

1,040 

not  determined 

16 

Nov.8.. 

Bir.  Norris'  weU;  pit  weU  68  ft. 
deep,  on  Terrace  HilL 

21,000 

666 

Eleven  species  present  in 
plate  at  22^c 

16 

«« 

Mr.  Priddle's  weU  ;  pit  well,  14  ft. 
deep ;  scant  sappiV ;  old  closets 

3.300 

126 

53 
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Samples  of  well  waters,— Continued. 


22 

28 
24 
25 

26 

28 

80 
81 
82 

86 
42 

48 
44 

46 


Date. 


Nov  9.. 


Deecription, 


Sohooley'8  well :  pit  well,  66  ft. 
deep,  oa  top  of  Terrace  Hill. 

Mr.  Jadd  Back's  well ;  old  pit  well 
on  ride  of  hill,  20  ft.  deep ;  aandy 
BoiL 


Dr.  Diffb^'s  well  . 
and  cnck  walls ; 


a  pit  well,  stone 

;    no  history  of 

iUneas ;  14  ft.  deep. 


Wlndle*fl  well ;  a  pit  well  in  worst 
locality  of  tdwn ;  12  ft.  deep ; 
scanty  sapply. 

P.  Robertson's  well ;  pit  well  16  ft. 
deep;  old  neighborhood. 

Smale'awell;  pit  well  14  ft.  deep  ; 
scanty  supply. 

Hunt's  well ;  pit  well  over  20  ft. 
deep  ;  dose  to  school  on  brow  of 
Terrace  Hill,  near  old  pits  and 
closets  belonging  to  school. 

Kckert's  well ;  pit  well  14  ft.  deep  ; 
had  been  cleaned  out  and  deep- 
ened a  week  before  taking  sample. 

Tucker's  well ;  pit  well  12  ft.  deep  -, 
low  ^nnd,  near  privy  pits,  bad 
locality. 

Well  in  Jackson's  Row  ;  similar  to 
Tucker's. 

Syke's  well  on  Niagara  st. ;  pit  well 
14-16  ft.  deep ;  scanty  supply. 

A.  Wilson's  well ;  pit  well,  close  to 
Buck's  Foundry  ;  old  neighbor- 
hood ;  scanty  supply. 

Herron  &  Johnson's  well ;  pit  well 
in  cellar  on  hill 

T.  Robson's  well :  pit  well  not  less 
than  20  ft.  deep;  very  good 
neighborhood  on  xliMtwaird  Pla- 
teau. 

Haffey's  well ;  pit  well  12  ft.  deep ; 
in^west  Brantford. 

Buck's  foundry  well ;  pit  well ; 
supplies  all  the  men  at  foundry 
(200) ;  not  a  good  locality. 

Richardson's  well ;  pit  well  12  ft. 
deep ;  locality  same  as  last ;  sup- 
pliee^three  families. 


Bacteria 

per  a  c  at 

22®. 


Bacteria 
per  CO.  at  87  ® 


1,600 


18,600 


710 


40,000 

2,840 
over  19,000 
.    5,600 


109,200 
(approxi- 
mately) 

260 


1,200 

1,760 

12,640 

2,080 
880 

860 
8,700 

1,660 
54 


615 


200 


1,800 

167 

not  determined 
97 

784 
not  determined 


In  plate  at  22®  c.  four  spe- 
cies were  present. 

Ten  species  present  in 
plates  at  22  ®  a,  amongst 
them  colonies  of  a  pro- 
leus  f  onn. 

The  colonies  in  this  plate 
at  67**  a  were  very  smalL 
In  the  plate  at  22®c 
only  two  forms  were 
present,  B.  punctatKl 
and  a  small  non-legorfy- 
ing  colony. 


Ten    species   present    in 
plates  at  22  ®or 


40 


120 


204 


Remarks. 


Seven  species  present. 
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Samples  of  well  waters. — Concluded. 


i 

Date. 

DescriptioD. 

Bacterfa 

per  c  c.  at 

22«. 

.    Bacteria 
per  c.  c,  it  87  ® . 

46 

(( 

P&ttoii*B  well ;  jpit  well  27  ft.  deep  ; 
on  Terrace  Hill,  hooBes  higher 

1,770 

not  determiqed 

up ;  a  milk  dealer. 

60 

« 

Wallaoe's  weU ;  pit  well  12  ft.  deep. 

8,160 

K 

61 

*« 

WeU  at  Mohawk  Park ;  12  ft.  deep; 
new   well  :    abundant    supply  ; 
isolated. 

1,600 

" 

47 

ft 

Patton's  creek,  200  yards  from  hog- 
pens, which  drain  into  it ;  cattle 
sometimes  watered  here. 

over  40,0000 

<• 

Remarks, 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EPIDEMICS  RE  DIPHTHERIA  IN 

PROTON  TOWNSHIP. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Prowadal  Board  of  Health : 

Gentlemen, — Tour  Committee  on  Epidemics  having  met  on  the  24th 
August  insl.,  learned  from  the  reading  of  correspondence  between  Dr.  Bryce  and 
the  local  Board  of  Health  of  the  township  of  Proton,  in  the  county  of  Grey,  that 
a  serious  disease  of  the  throat  had  caused  five  deaths  in  the  family  of  Mr.  John 
McLuhan,  and  also  that  conflicting  opinions  were  expressed  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease. 

After  consultation  the  Committee  deemed  it  wise  to  hold  an  investigation, 
and  a  letter  was  sent  by  your  secretaiy  to  Mr.  James  Cavanagh,  secretary  of  the 
local  board  of  health  of  Proton,  informing  him  that  a  Committee  of  your  Board 
would  sit  at  Dundalk,  county  of  Grey,  at  2  p.m.,  August  28th,  to  make  the 
necessary  investigation,  and  further  requiring  him  to  see  that  the  necessary 
witnesses  should  be  notified  to  attend. 

Dr.  Bryce  being  unable  to  leave  town  on  that  day,  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  your  chairman.  Dr.  J.  D.  Macdonald,  and  Dr.  Cassidy,  a  member  of  your 
Committee  on  Epidemics,  went  to  Dundalk  and  opened  the  enquiry  in  the 
parlor  of  the  McCulloch  House  in  that  village  at  2  p.m.,  August  28th.  The 
secretary  of  the  local  board  of  health  of  Proton,  Mr.  Cavanagh,  acted  as  clerk  and 
wrote  down  the  evidence.  The  witnesses  were  sworn  and  questioned  by  your 
Committee  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  matter  at  issue.  The  history  of  the 
disease,  and  also  the  condition  of  sanitary  matters  in  Proton : — In  order  to  elicit 
the  important  facts  as  completely  as  possible,  the  enquiry  was  conducted  along 
eertain  lines,  which  had  been  pre-determined  by  the  Committee.  Sub-joined  is 
the  evidence : 
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Evidence. 

John  McLuhan,  farmer,  of  the  township  of  Proton,  being  sworn,  deposed  as 
follows  :  I  do  not  remember  the  date  on  which  the  first  illness  took  place  in  the 
family — none  of  the  family  had  been*  from  home  during  a  fortnight. 

William  had  been  at  a  raising  for  an  afternoon,  four  days  previous  to  hb 
illness. 

I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  of  cases  of  diphtheria  having  occurred 
in  the  neighborhood — my  son  told  me  he  had  been  in  company  with  and  .had 
drank  water  from  the  same  cup  with  a  companion  who  had  a  sore  throat,  four 
days  before  he  got  ill — the  disease  appeared  to  be  common  sore  throat;  the 
doctor's  opinion  was  at  first  it  w&s  not  contagious ;  the  young  man,  William,  was 
going  up  and  down  amongst  the  family— my  son  called  on  the  physician  two 
days  after  his  throat  became  sore*— no  instructions  were  given  by  the  physician 
as  to  isolation.  My  wife  and  I  nursed  the  sick  patients ;  we  were  not  isolated 
from  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

(Sgd.)        John  McLuhan. 


Mary  McLuhan,  wife  of  John  McLuhan,  being  sworn,  deposed  as  follows : 
The  disease  was  not  thought  serious  at  first ;  having  heard  the  testimony  ot  my 
husband,  I  agree  therewith.  My  son  Heilry  lived  eight  days  after  the  disease 
commenced ;  he  died  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1895.  Kobert  died  on  14th  July, 
1895,  having  been  ill  one  week.  Luella  died  on  14th  July,  1895,  having  been  ill 
five  days.  Annie  Louisa  died  on  the  28th  July,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days. 
Eddie  died  on  the  6th  August,  after  an  illness  of  five  weeks.  I  consider  that  the 
disease  was  serious,  never  having  seen  that  kind  of  sore  throat  before.    ' 

Dr.  Clendenan,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  te  my  son. Henry,  stated  it  was  not 
diphtheria,  only  common  sore  throat,  and  that  the  two  little  girls,  who  at  that 
time  did  not  have  the  disease,  if  attacked  would  have  it  lightly — after  Robert's 
death  was  the  first  intimation  as  regards  isolation. 

(Sgd.)   Maey  McLuhan. 


Arthur  Edmond  Clendenan,  M.D.,  Toronto  University,  Conn,  township  of 
West  Luther,  county  of  Wellington,  being  sworn,  deposed  as  follows  : 

I  saw  the  first  patient  of  the  McLuhan  family  on  the  23rd  June,  1895 — the 
patient's  age  about  twenty-three  years.  The  patient  consulted  me  at  my  office 
at  Conn.  His  temperature  was  about  100  degrees;  appetite  good;  examined 
throat,  found  some  spots  on  the  back  of  throat,  and  I  also  noticed  there  was  a 
hoarseness  and  difficulty  in  speaking.  I  diagnosed  the  disease  as  laryngitis, 
combined  with  pharyngitis.  I  informed  him  that  the  disease  might  or  might 
not  be  infectious ;  the  patient  received  medicines  from  my  office*  once,  and  called 
three  times  at  my  office,  but  I  did  not  see  him  for  eight  or  ten  days  after  the 
first  consultation.  No  measures  of  disinfection  or  isolation  were  practised  by 
the  McLuhan  family,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  next  saw  the  patient  about  eight  or 
ten  days  after  the  first  consultation  ;  I  examined  his  throat  and  found  membrane 
which  was  .beginning  to  peel  off.  I  inferred  from  seeing  the  patient  going  about 
that  he  had  not  been  confined  te  his  room  and  had  not  been  isolated. 
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On  July  6tli  I  visited  the  McLuhan  family,  and  saw  Henry  McLuhan.  I 
found  that  he  had  well  marked  laryngitis  with  symptoms  of  fibrinous  exudation 
in  trachea  and  lower  parts  of  pharynx,  which  was  shown  by  hoarseness,  difficulty 
in  breathing  and  cou^h.  Within  four  or  five  davs  four  others  of  the  family 
showed  symptoms  of  the  same  disease ;  in  two  or  the  cases  there  was  pharyn- 
gitis ¥nth  membrane,  and  in  two  tliere  wf^re  spots  in  their  throats — ^in  two  of 
these  cases  last  described  laryngitis  appeared  from  the  first.  I  consider  that 
forms  of  sore  throat  other  than  diphtheria  are  communicable,  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider isolation  ib  such  cases  necessary.  In  distinguishing  between  membraneous 
croup  and  laryngeal  diphtheria  a  bacteriological  examination  is  required. 

I  have  never  received  a  copy  of  the  Diphtheria  Regulations  and  was  not 
aware  of  the  nature  of  them^  I  am  awaxe  that  facilities  for  the  examination  of 
membrane  in  doubtful  cases  of  sore  throat  have  been  supplied  by  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health.  I  would  isolate  cases  of  diphtheria  for  a  period  of  one  month 
or  longer.  There  were  three  cases  in  the  same  family  affected  in  a  similar 
manner ;  of  the  eight  cases  five  terminated  fatally  and  three  are  convalescent. 
In  those  three  cases  there  has  been  some  pharyngeal  but  more  laryngeal 
symptoms  of  paralysis. 

(Sgd)        Arthur  Edmond  Olendenan. 


Robert  Menzie  Mitchell,  M.D.C.M.,  Medical  Health  Officer,  township  of 
Proton,  being  sworn,  deposed  as  follows  : 

I  am  Medical  Health  Officer  of  the  township  of  Proton.  I  first  heard  of  the 
sickness  in  Mr.  McLuhan's  family  August  15th.  The  local  board  of  health  met 
August  17th.  I  went  to  the  McLuhan  homestead,  August  19th,  along  with  Mr. 
McKenzie,  a  member  of  the  local  board  of  health.  I  examined  the  house  and 
premises  and  found  them  in  a  good  sanitary  condition ;  disinfection  had  been 
done  by  the  people  of  the  house.  There  were  three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
and  three  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  house.  There  was  an  attic  room  above  the 
fourth  floor.  There  was  also  a  one-story  kitchen  extension,  connecting  with  the 
ground  floor.  I  ordered  the  above  mentioned  attic  to  be  treated  with  carbolic 
acid  fumes.  The  kitchen  I  also  ordered  to  be  treated  in  the  same  fashion,  after 
the  wooden  walls  had  been  stripped  of  paper.  The  carpets  taken  from  the  floors 
of  the  rooms  used  by  the  patients  were  burned,  some  curtains  were  burned  and 
some  put  in  boiling  water.  The  clothing  was  destroyed  or  put  in  boiling  water. 
Feather  beds  were  also  put  in  boiling  water  (feathers  and  cover).  Some  of  the 
clothing  was  treated  by  dry  heat  in  an  oven.  Mr.  L.  Beard  practising  isolation 
and  disinfection  in  contagious  diseases.  The  three  children  who  had  had  the 
disease  had  paralysis  of  the  throat.  Liquids  were  regurgitated  back  through  the 
nostrils  when  the  patients  endeavored  to  swallow.  There  was  also  weakness  of 
the  voice.     They  were  able  to  walk  about. 

(Sgd.)        R.  M.  Mitchell,  M.D. 


James  McLuhan,  farmer,  township  of  West  Luther,  being  sworn,  deposed  as 
follows :  William  McLuhan  was  at  a  raising  at  Oeorge  Gibson's,  in  West  Luther, 
on  Tuesday,  and  on  Friday  was  at  my  place  and  complained  of  feeling  poorly — 
ill,  and  in  need  of  rest — tired,  and  threw  himself  down  on  the  grass,  which  was 
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not  his  nature.  On  Sunday  following  met  him  riding  home  in  a  carriage  from 
visiting  the  doctor ;  his  neck  was  swelled  on  the  right  side  and  his  throat  was 
very  sore.  I  did  not  see  him  for  four  days  afterwards,  on  the  day  preparatory 
to  the  raising  at  his  father's.  I  saw  him  at  ^he  house.  I  looked  at  his  throat ; 
he  had  much  difficulty  in  opening  his  mouUi  and  protruding  his  tongue,  so  that 
I  could  not  see  down  his  throat  He  was  much  reduced  in  flesh.  ](solation 
resulted  from  the  efforts  of  witness  solely ;  thinks  if  all  the  children  had  been 
taken  away  their  lives  might  have  been  saved. 

(Sgc'.)        James  McLuhan. 


Elizabeth  Funston,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Philip,  beinp:  sworn,  deposed  as 
follows: 

I  went  to  his  father's  bouse  on  the  day  of  the  raising  and  saw  William,  he 
was  very  ill  on  that  day.  I  asked  the  doctor  if  it  was  not  right  to  use  carbolic 
acid,  the  doctor  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  of  disease  being  contagious. 

(Sgd.)        Elizabeth  Philip. 


Joseph  McArdle,  chairman  of  local  board  of  health,  township  of  Proton, 
being  sworn,  deposes  as  follows : 

Members  of  local  board  of  health  are  all  members  of  the  Council.  For  the 
last  three  years  the  Council  has  appointed  the  members  for  its  own  body,  and 
all  members  of  the  Board  are  present  at  the  meetings,  the  expenditure  on  account 
of  the  Board  to  date,  about  $50.00,  the  population  of  township,  2,930,  the  assess- 
ment $804,710.00.  The  Medical  Health  Officer  is  appointed  each  year,  remun- 
eration according  to  service  rendered,  no  annual  talary  paid.  And  we  have  no 
special  sanitary  officer,  I  know  nothing  about  the  supply  of  blanks  relating  to 
contagious  diseases,  to  medical  practitioners  and*schoi>l  teachers  ;  when  a  case  of 
contagious  disease  is  reported,  the  procedure  taken  is  as  follows  : 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  is  summoned,  and  attendance  of  Medical  Health 
Officer  required,  and  directions  given  him  as  to  steps  to  be  taken,  which  he  is  to 
carry  out.  Where  the  case  arises  of  persons  who  are  i^nable  to  carry  out  disin- 
fection or  isolation  to  prevent  spread  of  disease  through  poverty,  the  Local  Board 
would  in  such  case  defray  expense  incurred. 

(Sgd.)        Joseph  McArdle. 


Dr.  A.  Ed.  Clendenan,  recalled.  After  the  attack  of  the  second  one,  (Henry), 
I  pronounced  the  disease  malignant,  croupous,  but  not  diphtheritic  in  its  character. 
I  understood  that  the  healthy  ones  were  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  after  the 
death  of  Henry. 

I  consulted  with  Dr.  McPhaden,  Mount  Forest,  and  he  agreed  with  me  as  to 
treatment. 

(Sgd.)        A.  E.  Clendenan. 
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From  the  evidence  submitted  showing  the  extreme  fatality  of  the  disease, 
five  cases  out  of  eight  having  terminated  in  death,  and  the  three  survivors  having 
had  paralysis  of  the  throat  with  regurgitation  through  the  nostrils,  when  they 
attempted  to  swallow  liquids ;  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  it  having  spread 
from  the  patient  first  attacked,  the  young  man  William  McLuhan,  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  there  is  strong  reason  to  think  the  disease  in  question  was  diphtheria. 
It  is  quite  true  that  membranous  croup  is  an  extremely  fatal  disease ;  but  it  is 
*'  everywhere  a  rare  disease,  excluding,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  its  occurrence  as 
a  complication  of  diphtheria/'     (Flint,  p.  298,  V.  Edition.) 

The  season  of  the  year  when  the  disease  prevailed,  July,  and  the  absence  of 
measles  or  scarlatina,  in  which  membranous  croup,  sometimes  occurs  as  a  compli- 
cation, negatives  the  diagnosis  of  membranous  croup.  A  bacteriological  examina- 
tion of  a  culture  made  from  the  secretions  of  the  throat,  taken  from  one  of  the 
sundvors,  might  have  been  made  by  your  bacteriologist,  but  as  over  one  month 
had  elapsed  since  the  convalescent  patient  had  taken  the  disease,  it  wcks  not 
thought  advisable  to  make  the  attempt. 

Country  physicians  are  often  at  a  loss  as  to  what  opinion  should  be  expressed 
in  doubtful  cases  of  throat  disease,  with  exudation  in  the  fauces,  or  pharynx,  and 
particularly  when  laryngeal  symptoms  are  present.  The  diflSculty  is  to  pronounce 
on  the  causation  of  the  disease  with  which  they  are  confronted.  In  many  oases 
of  tonsillitis,  (follicular)  very  little  treatment  is  required  and  isolation  is  but 
temporarily  necessary.  Then  again,  treatment  would  vary  little,  no  matter 
whether  the  disease  snould  prove  to  be  membranous  croup  or  diphtheritic  laryn- 
gitis ;  for  either  disease  shows  an  enormous  mortality.  This  certainly  has  been 
true  up  to  the  present,  but  antitoxin  seems  to  have  been  recently  very  beneficial 
in  diphtheria.-  It  is  true  that  your  Board  offers  facilities  through  the  bacterio- 
logical laboratory  in  discriminating  between  diphtheria  and  other  forms  of  throat 
disease.  At  least  twenty-four  hours  would  however  elapse  before  the  practi- 
tioner would  be  in  a  position  to  decide  positively  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
In  the  meantime  he  would  have  to  admit  that  he  could  not  diagnose  the  disease, 
or  in  order  to  be  perfectly  safe,,  would  have  to  pronounce  the  case  diphtheria, 
and  act  accordingly,  on  insufiScient  evidence. 

Such  situations  are  puzzling  to  a  physician,  who  has  to  earn  his  livelihood, 
and  who,  while  willing  and  anxious  to  comply  with  the  law  of  notification,  is  not 
willing  by  his  own  action  to  acknowledge  his  insufficiency  in  diagnosis,  and 
perhaps  by  this  very  confession  of  weakness  open  the  way  lo  a  rival  in  practice, 
who  may  also  be  the  medical  health  officer  of  the  municipality. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  most  that  can  be  expected  of  the 
practitioner  in  doubtful  cases  of  membranous  croup  and  in  all  suspected  cases  of 
diphtheria,  is  to  report  immediately  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  or  to  the 
medical  health  officer.  The  onus  of  cleav*ing  up  the  causation  of  these  obscure 
cases,  should  then  rest  on  the  Local  Board  or  its  executive  officer. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  local  board  to  procure  the  necessary  evidence, 
(bacteriological)  if  required,  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  public  interest,  acting  in 
the  meantime  as  if  the  suspected  case  of  diphtheria,  were  really  that  disea.se. 

It  would  also  be  well  that  section  3  of  the  Regulations  re  Diphtheria,  should 
be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  **  diphtheria  "  in  the  second  line,  the 
words  "  or  membranous  croup." 

A  circular  might  also  be  issued  to  all  practitioners  in  Ontario,  warning 
them,  that  by  not  notifying  these  cases  of  suspected  diphtheria  to  the  local 
hoard  of  health,  they  assume  a  responsibility,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
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municipal  health  department,  and  leave  themselves  open  to  a  serious  charge  of 
neglect  of  professional  duty,  and  of  violation  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  The 
diphtheria  regulations  should  be  sent  annually  to  every  physician  and  Local 
board  of  health  in  Ontario. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


(Sgd.)        J.  D.  MAODONALD, 
J.  J.  CASSIDY. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PROPOSED  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  PORT  HOPE 
By  the  Committee  on  Water  Supplies. 

Toronto,  May  14th,  1895. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of  Ontario : 

Gentlemen, — Your  committee  as  per  instructions  contained  in  a  resolution 
of  the  Board  dated  January  19th,  1895,  proceeded  to  Port  Hope  on  May  2nd  as 
per  appointment,  and  met  the  Medical  Health  Officer  and  the  Sewer  Committee 
of  the  council. 

The  examination  of  the  lake  front  and  the  various  points  of  importance  in 
considering  the  propriety  of  placing  the  intake  pipe  in  the  lake  at*the  point  pro- 
posed in  the  plans  was  proceeded  with  and  subsequently  other  possible  sources  of 
supply  were  examined. 

In  order  that  the  Board  may  have  some  idea  of  the  problem  before  it,  the 
general  topography  of  the  town  of  Port  Hope  may  be  given.. 

The  town  is  situated  principally  on  two'  hillsides,  each  sloping  towards 
Smith's  creek,  which  nms  from  the  north  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  soil  is  a  clay 
overlying  the  rock  which  crops  out  in  the  river  bottom  and  at  points  along  the 
banks  of  Smith's  creek.  Thus  the  lower  levels  of  the  town  are  either  rock  or 
clay,  while  the  highec  grounds  are  alternately  sands  and  clay  at  different  levels. 
Thus  sometimes  water  is  obtained  at  a  few  feet  by  digging,  while  in  other  cases 
the  wells  approach  one  hundred  feet  deep.  To  the  north  on  the  west  side  of 
Smith's  creek  the  ground  dips  northerly  towards  a  ravine  where  flows  a  creek 
running  easterly,  forming  a  small  trout  pond.  At  other  points  northerly,  springs 
flow  out  forming  three  considerable  streams,  the  principal  being  that  supplying 
Winslow's  brewery  with  a  daily  flow  of  about  20,000  gallons.  These  springs 
on  the  hillsides  are  at  the  level  where  the  higher  sands  and  gravels  met  the 
underlying  day.  A  similar  stratification  occurs  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  with 
at  least  one  considerable  creek  flowing  westerly  to  Smith's  creek. 

As  the  whole  country  rises  to  the  north  till  the  height  of  the  Oak  Ridges  is 
reached,  it  may  be  expected  as  is  the  case,  that  Smith's  creek  is  a  considerable 
stream  rising  near  Kendall,  and  fed  by  numerous  springs  along  its  route  in  its 
rapid  descent  to  the  lake.  The  stream  owing  to  its  rapid  fall  is  largely  utilized 
for  milling  purposes,  there  being  five  dams  on  the  streams  within  the  town  limits. 
Naturally  on  this  account  the  amount  falling  over  the  last  dam  is  lessened,  but 
at  the  time  of  inspection  it  had  a  definite  current  until  the  new  basin  was  reached 
owing  to  the  present  low  lake  level. 
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From  the  general  outline  it  will  be  gathered  that  there  are  three  possible 
sources  of  water  supply  for  the  town. 

1.  The  lake  (Ontario). 

2.  Smith's  creek  above  the  town. 

3.  The  springs  to  the  north  of  the  town,  yielding  probably  from  those  in 
sight  with  the  town  limits  some  60,000  or  60,000  gallons  daily  without  develop- 
ment. 

Referring  to  these  in  reverse  order,  it  may  be  said  that  with  a  little  care ' 
there  seems  no  doubt  but  that  a  supply  of  splendid  underground  spring  water 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  for  years  to  come  could  be  obtained  at  the  points  indi- 
cated. 

As  regards  the  second  source  of  supply,  if  a  pipe  were  carried  up  Smith's  creek 
some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  northward  from  the  last  dam,  forming  Corbett's 
pond  and  above  the  slack  water,  there  would  be  obtained  good  spring  water  sub- 
ject only  to  the  usual  polluting  agencies  of  streams  flowing  through  an  agricul- 
tural country,  with  the  occasional  turbidity  common  to  all  streams  having  clay 
banks  and  the  additional  unpleasantness  of  being  warmer  than  either  of  the  other 
sources  for  a  short  time  in  summer.  In  addition  to  this  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  the  water  main  leading  from  the  intake  to  the  stand-pipe  would  be 
more  expensive  in  this  than  in  either  of  the  other  cases. 

The  lake  supply  being  the  only  one  which  is  presented  to  the  Board  for 
approval  in  the  plans  submitted,  may  be  briefly  described  as  being  a  plan  for  sup- 
plying Lake  Ontario  water  by  a  pipe  laid  out  into  some  twelve  feet  of  water 
at  a  point  some  1,160  feet  from  tne  shore  in  a  southwesterly  direction  and  to  the 
west  of  the  pier  from  l,oOO  to  2,000  feet  from  the  point  at  which  Smith's  creek 
waters  meet  those  of  the  lake  through  the  basin  at  a  point  some  1,400  ieet  from 
the  shore  line.  The  proposition  is  to  place  the  pump-house  on  the  shore  opposite 
this  on  Smith  street  inside  the  foreshore  which  consists  of  a  beautiful  coarse- 
grained sand  beach  used  as  the  chief  supply  of  building  sand  for  the  town. 

The  analysis  of  the  water  as  given  below  will  be  found  to  be  that  character- 
istic of  Lake  Ontario  generally,  and  the  supply  if  maintained  in  its  state  of 
purity  will  be  all  that  is  desired.  The  objections  to  placing  the  pipe  at  this  point 
are  that  owing  to  its  being  so  short  a  distance  from  shore  the  water  will  be  turbid 
with  every  storm  that  beats  on  the  shore,  and  to  the  proximity  of  the  outlet  of 
Smith's  creek  to  the  intake  pipe.  That  this  latter  may  become  serious  may  be 
argued  from  the  fact  that  the  intake  pipe  will  be  directly  in  a  line  toward  which 
an  east  wind  would  blow  the  waters  from  the  creek  without  any  time  being  given 
for  great  difiusion. 

Remembering  that  Port  Hope  is  a  town  of  some  4,800,  that  Smith's  creek  is 
the  natural  outlet  for  all  existing  and  future  sewage  of  the  town,  and  that  there 
are  already  the  following  sources  of  pollution,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  is 
one  of  great  importance  in  the  consideration  of  the  present  and  future  disposal  of 
the  town's  sewage.  These  sources  of  pollution  are  (a)  Tannery ;  (6)  A  number  of 
privies ;  (c)  Queen's  hotel  and  houses  connecting  with  Walton  street  sewer ;  (d) 
Drain  from  post  office ;  (e)  Town  Hall  sewer  with  water-closets ;  (f)  Drain  from 
brewery. 

The  intention  is  to  at  once  extend  the  existing  sewer  up  Main  street 

Your  committee  after  fully  considering  the  situation  is  of  the  opinion  that  in 
view  of  the  certainty  of  present  and  of  future  increasing  pollution  of  Smith's 
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creek,  the  proposed  point  of  intake  oupfht  not  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Board,  if 
the  best  intere^sts  of  the  public  are  to  be  considered,  since  sooner  or  later  the 
water  supply  will  become  danf^erously  polluted. 

There  are,  however,  two  modifications  of  the  plan,  either  one  of  which,  not- 
ably the  second,  will  give  to  the  town  a  public  water  of  undoubted  purity. 

1.  The  extension  of  the  water-pipe  farther  westward  and  out  several  thous- 
and feet  into  deeper  water. 

2.  The  sinking  of  a  well  into  the  sand  beach  of  such  a  size  as  will  enable  a 
day's  supply  to  be  pumped  to  the  stand-pipe,  the  well  filling  up  continually. 

By  this  simple  method,  adopted  in  various  places,  the  water  supply  will 
always  be  obtained  free  from  turbidity,  while  by  filtration  the  dangers  of  sewage 
pollution  will  be  completely  removed. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a  notable  sav- 
ing in  the  outlay  on  the  1,600  feet  of  16-inch  pipe  proposed  to  be  laid  into  the 
lake. 

A  preliminary  objection  has  been  raised  that  the  town  is  already  committed 
to  the  scheme  of  laying  the  intake  out  into  the  lake ;  but  as  the  town  council  was 
notified  of  the  law  in  the  matter  on  the  30th  of  July,  1894,  and  the  contractor 
who  has  undertaken  the  work  was  fully  aware  at  the  time  he  made  the  contract 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  your  Committee  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Board 
should  in  any  way  modify  its  views  on  a  sanitary  question  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

From  the  following  will  be  seen  the  correspondence  between  the  authorities 
of  Port  Hope  and  the  Secretary  of  this  Board : 

Toronto,  July  30th,  1894. 

Dear  Sir, — I  notice  by  to-day's  papers  that  Port  Hope  is  contemplating  a 
new  public  water  supply.  In  this  connection  I  respectfully  draw  your  attention 
to  section  30  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  requast  you  to  notify  the  council  and 
local  board  of  health  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


H.  V.  Sanders,  Esquire, 

Town  Clerk, 

Poi-t  Hope. 


Peter  H.  Bryce, 

.   Secretary. 


Toronto,  November  23rd,  1894. 


Dear  Doctor, — I  learn  .  from  newspaper  reports  that  your  town  intends 
introducing  a  supply  of  public  water  for  drinking  purposes.  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  section  30  of  the  Public  Health  Act  and  ask  you  that  you  will 
promptly  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  and 
town  council.  I  may  say  that  I  wrote  a  letter  similar  to  this  asking  for  informa- 
tion, to  the  town  clerk,  but  have  not  received  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  from  him. 
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Before  the  work  can  be  legally  executed  this  Board  will  require  to  make 
analyses  of  the  water,  as  well  as  to  have  a  sketch  map  of  the  point  of  supply  and 
a  statement  from  yourself  as  to  the  po^ibility  of  the  water  supply  to  contamin- 
ation from  surrounding  sources.  In  order  to  facilitate  your  work  in  this  matter 
I  forward  you  a  letter  of  instructions  with  regard  to  taking  samples  of  water. 

With  kind  regards, 

I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Peter  H.  Bryoe, 

Secretary. 
L  B.  PowEr^s.  Esquire,  M.D., 

Port  Hope,  Ontario. 


Port  Hope,  Dec.  21st,  1896. 

Dear  Doctor,-^ You  will  find  enclosed  the  certificates  re  waterworks.  Mr. 
Stewart,  the  engineer,  of  Toronto,  will  send* over  to  your  oflSce  a  plan  of  the 
harbor  and  showing  the  exact  locality  that  the  water  was  taken  from.  I  hope 
the  samples  arrived  all  right.  Was  sorry  to  send  on  Friday, 'but  we  have  had  so 
much  delay,  and  it  is  very  diflScult  to  go  out  and  get  water  at  this  season.  To- 
day being  a  fine  day,  thought  might  possibly  wait  for  a  week  to  get  out. 

Please  let  me  know  anything  you  would  suggest  and  try  and  give  result  of 
water  soon. 

^  Yours  faithfully, 

L.  B.  Powers. 


Toronto,  Dec.  27th,  1894. 

Dear  Doctor, — I  have  got  yours  of  the  21st  and  have  noted  the  contentSi 
I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  the  engineer  regarding  the  plans. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  know  whether  the  river  wash  will  in 
the  future  be  likely  to  affect  the  water  atyourpointof  intake,  as  at  pres'^nt  there 
must  be  more  or  less  sewage  contamination  of  the  stream,  and  this  must  tend  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish.  ^ 

The  whole  matter  will  be  reported  to  the  Board  at  its  next  quarterly  meet- 
ing, so  that  it  will  be  well  to  have  the  plans  and  specifications  completed  very 
shortly. 

With  the  seewon's  compliments, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Peter  H.  Bryce, 

Secretary. 
L  B.  Powers,  Esquire,  M.D., 

Medical  Health  Officer.  Port  Hope. 
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The  commibtee  delayed  acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  contained  in 
the  following  resolution,  passed  January  19th,  1895,  until  the  spring  weather 
would  enable  them  to  make  a  satisfactory  investigation  of  the  various  possible 
sources  of  supply. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Vaux,  seconded  by  Dr.  Rae,  "  That  the  plans  of  the  proposed 
waterworks  system  of  Port  Hope  be  referred  for  further  consideration  and  report 
to  the  Standing  Committee."     Carried. 

Tour  committee  would  therefore  in  conclusion  recommend  that,  until  the 
plan  of  sinking  a  well  in  the  sand  hsis  proved  impracticable,  the  Board  approve 
of  this  amendment  of  the  plans  submitted  to  it  for  approval ;  and  that  should  it 
at  any  time  in  the  future  be  found  necessary  to  extend  the  pipe  into  the  lake, 
owing  to  the  increasing  consumption  of  water  by  the  town,  the  town  shall  then 
extend  the  pipe  to  sucb  a  point  as  experience  shall  prove  to  be  free  from  the 
danger  of  sewage  pollution,  as  already  indicated,  and  as  shall  conform  to  the 
views  of  your  Board  in  this  particular.  The  freedom  from  objection  to  the  use 
of  Smith's  creek  for  sewage  disposal,  should  the  water  be  pumped  from  a  well 
in  the  sand  beach,  as  recommended,  ought  to  be  the  strongest  of  reasons  for  the 
council  modifying  the  method  of  obtaining  the  town's  water  supply  as  indicated 
in  the  committee's  recommendations. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  s;ubmitted 

HARRY  E.  VAUX, 

PETER  H.  BRYCE, 

Committee. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WATER  SUPPLIES 
ON  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  THAMES  WATER  AS  A 
SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  CHATHAM. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Provi/nciaJ,  Board  of  Health  of  Ontario  / 

Toronto,  May  29th,  1895. 

Gentlemen, — Your  committee  on  water  supplies  begs  leave  to  report  that 
as  per  instructions  contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  Board  adopted  at  its  meet- 
ing on  the  17th  of  May,  it  continued  the  investigation  of  the  Thames  water,  pro- 
posed as  an  adjunct  supply  of  public  water  for  the  city  of  Chatham,  and  that  it 
instructed  Mr.  J.  J.  Mackenzie  to  proceed  to  Chatham  and  make  a  series  of 
analyses  of  the  filtered  water,  which  was  carried  on  from  May  22nd  to  May  26th 
inclusive. 

Your  committee  being  supplied  with  the  results  of  these  analysis  proceeded 
to  Chatham  on  May  28th  and  made  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  works  of  the 
Chatham  Waterworks  Company  with  the  following  results : 

1.  That  the  Chatham  Waterworks  Company  was  supplying  water  from  the 
subterranean  wells  in  Raleigh  by  a  pump  at  a  depth  of  seventy  feet  by  con- 
tinuous pumping  for  twenty-four  houra,  a  daily  water  supply,  amounting  the  day 
of  our  visit  to  164,824  gallons  from  a  new  well  sunk  to  the  rock  in  October,  1893. 
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That  the  original  well  which  had  supplied  some  300,000  gallons  in  twenty- 
four  hours  had  become  clogged  with  clay  and  was  useless,  being  simply  a  sink 
hole  for  surfeM^e  water  and  although  within  a  few  feet  of  the  new  well,  wa^ 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  pumping  from  it.  Further,  your  committee  found  two 
other  wells  which  had  been  bored  on  the  two  acres  of  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany and  had  been  connected  with  the  pumping  well,  but  which  had  not,  your 
couimittee  was  informed,  materially  increased  the  supply  obtained  from  the  first 
well.  It  may  be  stated,  therefore,  that  supplying  at  the  pumping  station  in 
Raleigh  Township  a  pressure  of  forty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  company 
were  unable  to  supply  more  than  164>,824  gallons  per  diem. 

After  the  experience  of  four  years,  and  after  the  efforts  above  indicated,  the 
company  found  it  necessary  in  keeping  with  the  increasing  demand  for  water  and 
the  decreasing  amount  available  from  this  subterrajiean  source,  to  seek  for  an 
additional  supply  to  supplant  that  from  Raleigh. 

After  consideration,  the  company  decided  in  the  beginning  of  1895  to  filter 
the  Thames  water  by  the  Hyatt  filter,  or  what  is  now  known  as  the  filter  of  the 
New  York  Filter  Company. 

Notifying  this  Board  through  its  secretary  of  the  changed  conditions  in 
March  last,  and  of  its  decision,  the  company  requested  that  the  Board  investigate 
the  results  of  their  new  operation,  as  by  the  terms  of  its  agreement  with  the 
town  of  Chatham  the  decision  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water  was  left  with  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health.  Your  secretary  suggested  that  in  order  that  some 
accurate  idea  of  the  river  as  a  source  of  supply  might  be  obtained,  a  series  of 
analyses  of  the  river  water  for  some  weeks  under  different  seasonal  conditions  be 
made,  in  order  that  comparative  results  with  the  water  after  filtration  might  be 
obtained. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  made  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Mackenzie,  the  analyst  of  the 
Board,  are  herewith  submitted. 

Briefly  summed  up,  these  analysis  show : 

1.  That  the  river  in  flood  time  in  March  contains,  as  all  rivers  and  the 
shores  even  of  the  great  lakes,  increased  amounts  of  organic  matter,  principally 
from  the  washing  down  of  vegetable  matters  by  creeks,  etc..  as  well  as  from 
cultivated  fields  and  other  sources  of  impurity  along  the  banks,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal. 

2.  That  with  the  incoming  of  spring  and  the  growth  of  vegetation  with 
pleasant  weather,  the  condition  of  the  stream,  both  from  the  chemical  and 
bacteriological  standpoint  steadily  improved,  until  during  the  last  month  the 
river  water  has  shown  but  a  moderate  turbidity,  common  to  all  streams  with 
clay  banks,  and  the  chemical  analysis  showing  water  by  Wanklyn's  standard, 
well  within  the  second  class;  while  the  bacteria  present  were  reduced  to  a 
number,  for  a  river  water,  infinitely  purer  than  many  of  the  streams  which  in 
Europe  or  the  United  States  are  constantly  utilized — even  unfiltered — for  town 
purposes.  The  comparison  with  ditferent  foreign  cities,  and  Toronto  lake  water 
are  given  in  the  accompanying  tables. 

The  results,  chemically,  of  removing  suspended  organic  matters  from  the 
river  water  by  alum  precipitation  are  likewise  given  in  the  tables,  in  order  that 
the  amount  of  dissolved  albumenoid  ammonia  in  the  water  might  be  shown.  The 
chlorine  present  in  the  most  turbid  samples  is  seen  to  be  as  low  as  Lake  Huron, 
and  to  be  lower  than  that  commonly  present  in  a  normal  river  water  as  the 
result  in  the  sample  taken  the  first  of  May  shows. 
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With  such  conditions,  the  effects  of  filtration  both  from  the  chemical  and 
bacteriological  standpoint  may  now  be  clearly  compared. 

Sample  No.  1,  filtered,  shows  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  water  taken  on 
May  27th,  after  filtration,  to  be  in  every  respect  first-class,  except  in  albuminoid 
ammonia,  which  is  higher  than  in  that  precipitated  with  alum  in  the  laboratory. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  river  after  a  week  of  dry  weather,  as  between 
May  21  St  and  28th,  was  in  normal  condition  chemically,  that  is,  that  the  sus- 
pended organic  impurities  from  storm  wash  would  have  had  time  to  settle,  the 
chief  value  of  any  examination  would  be  to  determine  what  proportion  of  bac- 
teria would  be  removed  by  filtration  from  a  river  water  in  its  normal  condition. 
The  tables  contained  in  the  appended  report  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  give,  the  exact 
results  of  the  work  of  the  filters  under  varying  conditions. 

From  these  results,  speaking  generally,  the  filters,  when  doing  work  under 
normal  filtering  conditions,  removed  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  all 
the  bacteria  present  in  the  unfiltered  water.  The  number  of  bacteria  left  after 
filtration  as  compared  with  many  samples  of  water,  both  unfiltered  and  filtered, 
in  different  cities,  may  be  seen  in  appended  tables.  Briefly,  it  may  be  stated 
that  they  approach  in  numbers  the  minimum  fixed  by  Professor  Koch,  of  Berlin, 
for  a  safe  water  even  in  such  streams  as  the  Spree  at  Berlin,  and  at  Altona, 
where  very  large  amounts  of  sewage  enter  the  stream— that  at  Altona  receiving 
from  the  whole  city  of  Hamburg. 

As,  however,  the  maximum  filtering  power  of  the  same  class  of  filters  at  St. 
Thomas  has  not  yet  been  reached  at  the  Chatham  station,  it  may  fairly  be 
expected  that,  when  the  superintendent  has  had  more  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  filters,  an  improvement  in  this  particular  will  be  obtained. 

Such,  then,  briefly  outlined,  are  the  main  facts  connected  with  the  investi- 
gation. 

While  the  members  of  the  board  have  been  able  to  draw  individual  conclu- 
sions from  the  facts  as  given  above,  it  may  be  well  that  your  committee  sums  up 
the  situation  as  it  appears  to  it,  as  affecting  the  question  of  health  in  the  matter 
of  using  Thames  water  as  a  domestic  supply. 

1.  The  first  point  is  that  of  the  quality  of  the  Thames  water  at  Chatham, 
per  86,  The  river,  as  other  streams,  depends  for  its  supply  on  springs,  either 
along  its  banks  or  in  creeks  flowing  into  it,  or  upon  the  rainfall  on  its  surface 
and  neighboring  fields.  This  is  true,  of  course,  of  even  the  great  lakes,  and  is 
only  a  matter  of  degree  as  to  the  proportion  from  any  single  source. 

2.  The  pollution  of  the  stream  must  come  along  with  these  several  sources 
of  supply,  and  hence  we  have  cities  and  towns  on  its  banks,  farm-yards  and  cul- 
tivated fields  to  consider. 

Of  the  first  is  the  City  of  London,  some  sixty  or  more  miles  away.  The 
sewage  of  London  is  largely  ponded  by  the  dam  below  that  city,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  elsewhere  to  show  that  pollution  at  this  distance  has  been  such  as  to 
affect  a  public  water  supply. 

An  inspection  of  the  river  for  five  miles  above  the  town  shows  that  a  num- 
ber of  farm-yards  are  situated  near  the  river  banks,  and  that  barnyard  washings 
are  likely,  with  heavy  rains,  when  the  ground  is  frozen  in  spring,  to  pollute  the 
stream.  That  the  amount  of  this  is  at  present  chemically  inappreciable  is  shown 
by  the  extremely  low  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  time  of  flood  in  March,  it 
(chlorine)  being  the  most  delicate  test  for  animal  pollution. 
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As  regards  vegetable  organic  matter  washed  from  the  banks,  etc.,  while  this 
will  be  excessive  in  the  spring  floods,  there  seems  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  at 
that  time  oi  year  is  dangerous  to  health. 

3.  In  one  case  near  the  town  is  a  slanghter-house,  a  source  of  danger  of  a 
serious  nature,  if  it  be  found  to  be  allowing  decomposing  animal  matter  to  pass 
into  the  river. 

4.  The  possible  pollution  of  the  river  at  the  point  of  intake  by  the  current 
of  the  stream,  which  receives  the  town  sewage  of  Chatham,  flowing  upward  past 
the  intake  at  times  when  the^  lake  water  may  be  higher  than  the  river,  must  be 
considered,  until  proven  otherwise,  to  be  a  possible  source  of  pollution. 

Considering  these  several  points,  and  what  may  be  done  to  remove  any  pos- 
sible dangers  of  a  polluted  supply,  your  Committee  would  recommend : 

1.  That  the  powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act  and  of  the  Waterworks  Act  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  prevent  avoidable  pollution  of  the  stream  for  a  number  of 
miles  above  the  city. 

2.  That  a  series  of  levels  be  taken  to  accurately  gauge  the  rise  of  water  in 
Lake  St  Clair,  and  its  effect  on  the  current  of  the  river  in  Chatham,  in  order 
that,  if  necessary,  the  intake  pipe  may  be  carried  to  a  point  in  the  stream  above 
all  danger  of  pollution  from  Chatham  sewage. 

3.  That  the  method  of  operating  the  filters  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  degree 
of  filtration  be  carefully  governed  by  the  facts  obtained  from  the  bacteriological 
tests  made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  such  further  results  as  scientific  investiga- 
tion may  in  the  future  prove  to  be  practicable. 

4.  That  the  City  of  Chatham  is  hereby  advised  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Provincial  Board  of 'Health  that  the  Thames  water  may  be  safely  used  as  a  public 
water  supply,  judging  from  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  investi- 
gations above  recorded,  and  so  long  as  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report 
are  rigidly  followed  out — assuming  the  continuance  of  the  present  extent  of  rip* 
arian  population  along  the  stream  above  Chatham. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HARRY  E.  VAUX, 

Chairman. 

PETER  H.  BRTCE,        ^ 

J.  D.  MACDONALD,      Committee. 


(Letter  to  Local  Board  of  Health,  Chatham,) 

Toronto,  January  6th,  1896. 

Dear  Doctor, — I  beg  to  enclose  herewith  the  bacteriological  analysis  of  the 
Chatham  water  supply  made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  on  December  26th,  1895,  also 
examination  made  of  the  St.  Thomas  water  supply. 

I  regret  to  find  that  the  examination  of  the  Chatham  water  supply  shows 
that  the  work  of  filtration  at  the  time  of  making  the  test  was  not  more  satisfaxi- 
tory.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  condition  of  the  river  at  the  time,  in  the 
matter  of  clay  in  the  water,  caused  the  filter  to  be  overworked  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  amount  of  water  required  for  the  city.  The  rapid  increase  of  sand 
resistance  within  a  few  hours  from  three  to  four  pounds  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
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pounds  amply  illustrates  the  point.  The  possible  effijciency  of  the  filter  is  illus- 
trated by  the  test  of  the  St.  Thomas  water,  which  shows  in  the  unfiltered  river 
water  befoie  ponding  for  sedimentation,  practically  the  same  amount  of  bacteria. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  and  that  of  your  council  to  clause  three  (3)  of 
the  report  adopted  by  this  board  in  June  last,  in  the  matter  of  filtering  the 
water,  which,  1  quote : 

"  That  the  method  of  operating  the  filters  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  degree 
of  filtration,  be  carefully  governed  by  the  facts  obtained  from  the  bacteriological 
tests  made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  such  iurther  results  as  scientific  investigation 
may  in  the  future  prove  to  be  practicable." 

What  seems  urgently  demanded  is  more  filters,  and  such  may  be  materially 
assisted  by  ponding  the  river  water,  to  allow  of  a  sedimentation  of  the  clay,  and 
along  therewith  a  notable  number  of  the  bacteria  present. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Thomas  water. 

Trusting  that  additional  filters  may  be  shortly  added  to  the  plant. 


I  remain. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 


W.  R.  Hall,  Esq.,  M.D., 
M.  H.  0.,  Chatham,  Ont. 


(Sgd.)  PETER  H.  BRYCE, 

Secretary. 


Bacteriological  Examination  avd  Testa  of  the  New  York  Filter  at  Chatham. 


1.. 

2.. 

8.. 

4.. 

6.. 

6.. 
11.. 
10.. 
12.. 

IS. 

14.. 

16.. 

17.. 

18.. 

19.. 

20.. 

21.. 


Data. 


Hour. 


May  22. 

May  22. 
May  22. 

May  22. 
May  22. 
May  22. 
May  23. 
May  28. 
May  28. 

May  23. 
May  28. 
May  24. 
May  24. 
May  24. 
■May  25 
May  26: 
May  25. 


11  a.m  . . . 

lla.m  ... 
11.80  a.m. 

12nooD  .. 

12  noon  . . 
1  p.m  . . . . 
8  p.m  — 

3  p.m  . . . . 
8.80  p.m.. 

4  p.m  . . . . 
4.80  p.m.. 
2.80  p.m.. 
2.86  p.m.. 
4.20  p.m. . 
9.46  a.m.. 
9.45  a.m. 
12.25  p.m. 


a.s 

H 

1^ 


Alum. 


482,000  0.72gnpergal. 


489,000 
482,000 


0.72 
0.72 


482,000,0  72 
482,000;0.72 
482,000  0.72 
482,000  0.72 


482,000 
882,000 


0.72 
LIS 


882.000  LIS        " 
882,000  L18        « 
882,000L18        '* 
882,000,1.18 
400,000  No  alum  .... 
400,000  2  gra.  to  gal  . 
400,0002 
4C0,C00,2         " 


I 

•3 


5  lbs 

5  " 

6  " 


5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 

.5 

,5 

.5 

6 


Jl 


2,886 


1,200 


960 

i',i66 


479 
1,567 

890 
680 
650 

"188 
900 

260 
176 

'  164 
475 

'ieo 

250 


1 


1'^ 


Cleaning  of  filter. 


80 
84. 

62. 
78 

77. 

*84i 
25. 

78. 
86. 


82. 
65. 

'86! 
77. 


I 


Filter  cleaned  Aiay  2l8t,  10 
a.m. 

Filter   deaned  between   11 
and  11.80. 


Filter  cleaned  between  8  and 
8.80. 


Filter  deanel  about  8  p.m. 
Filter  cleaned  about  10  a.m. 
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Resulta  of  Bacteriological  Analyses  of  Thames  River.  {Unfiltered}. 


Date. 


Mareh29th 
March  20th 
April  16th.. 
April  16th.. 
April  23rd.. 
April  28rd.. 
May  Sod  .. 
May  2nd  . 
Bfay20th  .. 
May  20th  .. 


Bacteria  per  c  c 


9,636 
10.670 
9,163 
9,720 
187,175 
4,560 
2,840 
2,626 
1,284 
1,680 


ResvZts  of  Chemical  Analyses  of  Thames  River. 


Appearance 

1 

1 

Date. 

Before 
precipitation. 

After 
precipitation. 

and  nitrates. 

Solids  at  700.6. 

Match  90  .. 

March  SO  .. 

April 5  .... 

AprU6  .... 

April  17.... 

April  28.... 

Mayl 

May  28  .... 

Muddy 

Muddy 

Muddy 

Muddy 

Very  turbid   .. 

Slight  turbidity 
Blight  turbidity 
Clear 

Clear  

Clear 

Clear  

Clear 

Clear  

0.28 

0296 

0.1664 

0.16 

0.118 

0.028 
0.014 
0.023 

0.41 
after  precipitation 

0.132 

0.488 
after  precipitation 

0.840 
after  precipitation 

o!l89 
after  precipitation 

0.14 

0.8906 
after  precipitation 

0.140 

0.22 

0.84 

0.24 

0.266 

0.286 

1.02 

1.00 

1.844 

1.68 
0.227 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

8.0 

4.0 
4.0 
6.0 

5,960 

470 
867 
310 

Filtered  water. 

-       No. 

Date. 

Locality. 

Bacteria  per  c.  c. 

7 :.. 

8     

1 
] 
2 
] 

tfay22 

)ia7  28 

RAleigh  well,  just  as  it  iwues  from 
the  well. 

Lake  Erie,  2  miles  out  from  Ron- 
deau harbor,  surface. 

Lake  Erie,  2  miles  out  from  Ron- 
deau harbor,  80  ft.  below  surface. 

Water  from  wells  into  which  filtered 

160 

9 

da728 

^  Wind  southeriy. 

15 

tfay28 

187  J 

water  is  pui 

ociped. 

860 

(Analyses  by  J.  J.  Mackenzie,  B.A.) 
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Remlta  of  Tests  of  Hyatt  Filter,  St.  Thomas. 


Date. 

Bacteria  per 
0.  0.  before 
filtration. 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  after 
filtration. 

Filters  cleaned. 

October  28rd,1891.. 
October  24th.  1891.. 

October  26th,  1891.. 

1,240 
1.880 

1,546 

44 

No.  1  filter,  59 

No.  2  filter,  270 

Both  filters,  70 

50 

No.  1, 10  hours  before. 
No.  2,  5  hours  before. 
Gleaned  10  hours  before. 
Cleaned  just  before  taking  sample. 

Cleaned  as  in  first  case. 

Monthly  Averages  of  Weekly  Examination  of  Toronto  Water.     {Lake  Ontario.) 


March,  1894 6,172    (From  city  tap.) 

April,1894 2,368    (Analyses  of  Mr. 

May,  1894. 


April,  1894 2,368    (Analyses 

"^     '^'"  1,172 


Sbuttleworth.) 


Frankland's  Eayperi/ments.    (London,  Eng.) 


Material,  six  inches  in  depth. 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  before 
filtration. 

Bacteria  per  o.  c. 

after 

filtration. 

Rate  per  square 
ft.  per  hour. 

Ferruginous  green  sand  

Initial,  80 
After  18  days,  8,000 
After  SO  days,  1,280 

Initial,  80 
After  12  days,  2.800 
After  80  days,  1,280 

Iron  sponge 

1,000 
780 

.78gaL 
1.14    " 

0.40  gal. 
0.46    " 

2 

(Analyses  from  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  Report,  1893.) 

Monthly  Averages  of  Bacterial  Results  showi/ng  Normal  Efficiency  of  Lawrence 

{this  is  where  Mter  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  are  used  for  filtering 

waiter)  Oity  Filter. 


Month. 


October . . . 
November. 
December . 


January.. 
February 
March  .. 
April  .... 


1894. 


Average . 


Bacteria  per  c.  c. 


River. 


8,700 
7,200 
9,700 


7,800 

8,000 

7,100 

14,700 


9,000 


Effluent. 


130 
177 
141 


140 
125 
100 
282 


160 


1.60 
2.46 
1.46 


1.92 
1.66 
1.41 
1.68 


1.67 


Extent  of  filter  2.5  acres,  normal  rate  of  filtration  2,000,000  gallons  per  acre  in  84  hours. 
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TIEPORT  ON  THE  PROPOSED  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  TOWN  OF 

ORANGEVILLE. 

Toronto,  June  2nd,  1896. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of  Ontario  : 

Gentlemen, — Acting  under  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  special  meeting  of 
the  Board  on  May  17th,  I  visited  Orangeville  on  May  22nd  owing  to  the  fact  that 
being  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  Orillia  regarding  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  pre- 
valent there  during  several  previous  months,  I  found  it  possible  to  save  time  by 
going  to  Orangeville  in  the  same  trip. 

Arriving  there  I  met  the  Mayor  and  several  members  of  the  town  council, 
and  with  them  proceeded  to  inspect  the  several  sources  proposed  as  possible  sup- 
plies of  public  water  for  the  town. 

The  first  visited  was  the  Ryan,  a  spring  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  town,  to  the  north  of  the  Mono  and  Garafraxa  road.  Its  volume  wag  esti- 
mated at  60,000  gallons  daily,  but  its  situation  was  in  low  ground,  not  many 
yards  below  where  the  farmyard  drained  toward  the  ravine  in  which  it  rises. 

The  second  spring  was  as  seen  in  the  rough  sketch  herewith  submi*^ted,  the 
Perfect  spring,  rising  in  a  shallow  valley  and  gathering  up  from  springy  land 
below  and  from  another  valley  into  a  very  considerable  stream.  Its  estimated 
flow  on  a  line  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  cemetery  was  100,000  gallons, 
but  a  considerable  increase  is  doubtless  possible  by  developing  other  springs  in 
the  wet  land.  Of  course  there  would  be  a  considerable  amount  of  organic  mat- 
ter present  in  that  from  the  bog-land,  but  as  the  analyses  show,  the  sample  taken 
where  the  spring  appears  above  is  splendid  water.  It  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
cemetery  some  500  or  600  feet  with  cultivated  land  between,  and  is  probably 
twenty -five  feet  lower  than  the  surrounding  ground. 

The  third  series  of  springs  are  what  are  called  the  cemetery  springs  and  rise 
in  the  valley,  as  seen  in  the  sketch,  to  the  north  of  the  cemetery.  There  are 
three  or  more  springs  flowing  out  of  the  bank  to  the  south  and  the  main  one  in 
the  valley  farther  west.  As  suggested  at  the  last  meeting,  the  committee  had 
had  the  debris  removed,  and  all  of  these  were  discharging  a  limited  water  from 
the  limestone  sands  and  gravels  which  here  as  everywhere  in  the  district  overlie 
the  blue  clay. 

These  springs  feed  the  creek  which  as  increased  near  the  side-line  has  an 
estimated  flow  of  160,000  gallons  per  diem.  The  level  is  some  thirty  feet  below 
that  of  the  cemetery  high  ground  to  the  south,  and  the  upper  spring  is  rather 
over  100  yards  from  the  nearest  grave  to  the  south.  The  north  portion  of  the 
cemetery  has  not  many  graves,  and  there  is  a  strip  of  land  along  the  whole  north 
side  of  the  cemetery  grounds  which  has  not  been  utilized  at  all. 

The  fourth  spring  visited  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  side-line  in  another 
valley  rather  farther  north.  The  ground  around  is  wooded  and  a  fine  flow  of 
water  from  several  springs  is  seen,  these  collecting  into  another  creek  flowing 
through  the  town.  Other  springs,  as  the  Montgomery  spring,  rise  in  the  area 
between  the  side-line  north  and  that  to  the  east,  the  whole  of  them  creating  a  body 
of  water  which  may,  as  the  town  grows,  be  readily  collected  and  will  form  one  of  the 
finest  possible  sources  of  public  water  in  the  Province,  if  guarded  gainst  pollution. 

The  chief  attention  of  the  local  committee  and  your  Secretary  was  devoted 
to  the  spring  in  the  valley  lying  north  of  the  cemetery,  since  it  rising  farthest 
west  has  a  height  greater  than  any  other,  being,  I  was  informed,  thirty  feet 
higher  than  the  highest  point  of  the  town. 
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What  is  at  once  noticeable  in  the  location  of  all  these  springs  is  that  they 
rise  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  town  under  the  superficial  sand  and  gravels 
which  everywhere  overlie  the  clays  or  rocks  of  the  central  plateau  of  the  Pro- 
vince. 

At  this  point  the}'  all  have  an  easterly  trend,  those  to  the  north  following 
northerly  toward  Georgian  bay,  while  the  others,  all  of  those  examined,  flow 
southeasterly  through  the  town.  It  is  thus  evident  that  these  underlying  clays 
have  a  southerly  dip.  It  is  a  point  of  much  importance  as  indicating  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  may  be  in  the  future  found  necessary  to  develop  the  local  sup- 
plies. The  gathering  ground  of  each,  while  locally  limited  by  other  ravines,  is 
altogether  northwesterly  to  the  still  higher  grounds  of  the  plateau. 

The  general  location  described,  the  character  of  the  ravine  to  the  north  of 
the  cemetery  may  be  more  exactly  described. 

As  seen  by  the  diagram,  its  general  direction  is  northwesterly,  i.  e.,  away 
from  the  cemetery,  being  at  the  westerly  line  of  the  latter,  probably  some  twenty 
rods  distant. 

The  valley  beyond  the  westerly  spring  has  much  interest,  it  being  quite  dry 
for  probably  twenty  rods,  the  bottom  being  overgrown  with  sod.  As,  however, 
the  valley  grows  shallower  westward,  spring  ground  is  seen  in  two  hillsides,  each 
of  which  indicate  the  level  of  the  clay  beneath  the  sand  and  gravel.  This,  with 
the  dry  character  of  the  valley  down  to  the  first  spring,  indicates  that  the  vallfey 
has  under  the  sod  a  porous  soil  of  sand  and  gravel  mixed  with  humus  brought 
down  by  successive  spring  and  autumn  rains,  overlying  the  blue  clay,  at  the  top 
of  which  the  springs  appear.  This  black  mold  is  visible  in  the  westerly  spring 
where  cleaned  out,  and  accounts  for  the  higher  albuminoid  ammonia  present  in 
this  than  in  the  other  samples. 

The  amount  of  water  in  sight  in  the  valley  at  present  seems  ample  for  pres- 
ent needs,  but  the  direction  of  the  valley  away  from  the  cemetery,  and  the  advis- 
ability of  gathering  the  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  possibility  of 
contamination  would  seem  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  piaking  a  series  of  test- 
pits  up  the  valley,  and  after  determining  the  presence  of  water  in  the  hard  pan 
up  the  valley  to  catch  it  by  a  series  of  field  tiles  or  perforated  pipes  and  collect 
it  in  a  well  near  the  westerly  spring,  thereby  securing  absolute  freedom  from  sur- 
face pollution  and  maintaining  it  at  the  low  temperature  of  the  ground  through- 
out the  year,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  practiced  at  Brantford. 

The  analyses,  the  distance  from  and  the  sparseness  of  the  graves,  as  well  as 
the  now  known  absence  of  danger  from  cemeteries,  except  under  the  crowded  con- 
ditions of  large  cemeteries  in  the  cities  of  the  older  countries,  seem  to  dispose  at 
once  of  any  possibility  of  danger  from  the  location  of  the  cemetery ;  but  in  order 
to  prevent  even  the  possibility  of  future  danger,  it  will  be  advisable  that  the 
Board  recommend  that  the  area  of  the  cemetery  along  the  north  be  set  apart 
for  pasturage  or  other  similar  purpose  and  burial  therein  prevented. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  while  the  source  of  supply  be  approved  of,  it 
be  on  the  condition  that  the  provisions  of  the  plans  be  such  as  to  insure  freedom 
from  local  and  surface  pollution. 

The  plans  when  completed  by  the  engineer  will  subsequently,  unden  the 
clause  of  the  Act,  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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REPORT  ON  GALT  SEWERAGE  SYSTEM. 
By  the  Committee  on  Sewerage. 

Toronto,  May  14th,  1895. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of  Ontario  : 

Gentlemen, — Your  Committee  having  made  arrangements  with  the  com- 
mittee on  sewerage  of  the  town  council  of  Gait  and  with  the  Medical  Health 
OflBcer,  visited  Gait  on  May  10th  and  made  a  survey  of  the  topography  of  the 
town  in  company  of  the  above  committee,  the  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Chipm^n,  the 
engineer  in  charge. 

Fj  om  the  full  and  very  complete  report  prepared  by  the  engineer,  it  was 
easy  to  follow  the  details  of  the  proposed  plan  and  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  various  problems  involved  in  carrying  out  to  a  successful  issue  the  proposed 
system. 

Your  Committee  devoted  its  attention  specially  to  the  question  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  a  sewerage  system,  ^as  indicated  by  the  site  of  the  town  being 
principally  on  two  hillsides  inclining  toward  the  Grand  river,  with  an  under- 
lying fissured  limestone  rock  cropping  out  of  the  east  as  high  as  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  Mill  Creek  pond,  and  having  a  corresponding  level  on  the  west  as  seen 
in  the  excavation  made  for  the  aqueduct  of  the  public  water  supply. 

The  consequence  notably  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  of  these  inclined  rock 
strata  is  that  the  subsoil  rock  contains  water  rea(!hing  practically  to  the  surface 
in  some  places,  cropping  out  here  and  there  as  springs  in  cellars  of  the  town,  and 
in  the  area  lying  below  Mill  Creek  pond  cellars  even  in  August  having  water 
standing  in  them,  in  some  instances  several  feet  deep  ;  this  cellar  water  being, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  local  committee,  worse  since  the  blasting  of 
the  rock  in  the  laying  of  the  water  pipes. 

The  other  area  especially  demanding  immediate  sewerage  is  one  which,  in 
addition  to  the  above  cause  of  dampness,  is  affected  during  the  spring  floods  and 
heavy  freshets  by  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  river  owing  to  the  very  shallow 
river  bed  at  several  points  below  the  main  bridge  and  dam  ;  anchor  ice  may  form 
in  the  spring  and  an  ice  jam  may  raise  the  water  some  fifteen  feet  in  the  river, 
holding  it  up  for  several  days  at  a  time.  Connections  at  present  made  directly 
from  cellars  to  the  river's  bank  then  necessarily  result  in  flooding  of  cellars  with 
sewage  or  whatever  may  be  driven  back  or  held  up  by  the  high  water. 

In  many  of  the  streets  being  closely  built  up  the  general  use  of  public  water 
and  the  progressive  character  of  the  population  making  them  desire  bath-rooms, 
water-closets  and  sinks,  will  rapidly  create  a  demand  and  necessity  for  local 
sewers  as  soon  as  the  main  sewers  have  been  constructed. 

With  the  present  population  of  7,000  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  within 
ten  years  5,000  people  will  be  draining  into  the  town  sewerage  system,  and  the 
Committee  has  had  to  consider  that  feature  of  the  engineer  s  report  dealing  with 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage.  The  Committee  wholly  agrees  with  that  portion  of 
the  report  which  proposes  a  main  sewer  on  either  bank  for  receiving  all  the 
laterals,  and  thus  completely  preventing  the  present  unsightly  pollution  of  the 
banks  of  the  stream  by  some  twenty-five  privies,  private  drains,  sewers  from 
large  factories,  etc. 
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Those  portions  of  the  report  detailing  how  the  sewage  can  be  pumped  by 
small  steam  plants  on  either  side,  thus  preventing  the  flooding  of  cellars  in  flood 
time,  while  providing  for  the  raising  of  the  sewage  to  whatever  peint  it  may  be 
found  most  advantageous  to  develop  a  sewage  farm,  are  simple,  scientific  and  will 
no  doubt  perform  efficiently  the  work  intended. 

The  report  further  very  fully  and  exhaustively  discusses  the  drainage  areas 
of  the  river,  the  conditions  of  the  river  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  the  dams 
which  affect  the  distribution  of  the  water,  the  various  polluting  agencies,  and  the 
probable  amount  of  water  at  the  time  of  minimum  flow,  which  always  happens 
in  hot  weather  when  local  nuisance  is  likely  to  be  greatest.  The  report  points 
out  that  with  a  population  of  7,000  such  a  point  of  pollution  will  not  be  reached 
for  soy;ne  years  when  a  local  nuisance  observable  to  the  senses  may  be  caused. 

If  we  estimate  the  amount  of  sewage  at  fifty  gallons  per  head  for  5,000 
people,  we  have  2c 0,000  per  diem  or  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  sewage  per 
second  ;  that  is  at  the  minimum  flow  given  by  the  engineer,  there  would  be  one 
part  of  sewage  to  200  parts  of  water. 

It  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  concluded  that  if,  with  the  minimum  flow,  a  pipe 
delivering  sewage  into  the  middle  of  the  river  will  cause  no  nuisance  perceptible 
to  the  senses,  that  in  cooler  weather  and  higher  water  no  trouble  from  such  a 
vsource  is  possible. 

Your  Committee  has,  however,  further  considered  that  portion  of  the  report 
dealing  with  the  disposition  of  sewage  on  a  sewage  farm. 

From  the  estimate  given  it  is  very  evident  that  in  the  comparatively  small 
stream  of  the  Grand  the  water  is  approaching  very  much  nearer  to  a  point  at 
which  it  will  be  recognized  as  more  polluted  than  any  other  of  our  rivers  with 
which  the  Board  has  had  to  deal,  excepting  the  Thames,  immediately  below 
London.  Guelph,  fifteen  miles  above,  is  preparing  plans  for  sewerage ;  Fergus 
probably  will  some  day  have  sewers  ;  Berlin  and  Waterloo  effluents,  after  puri- 
fication more  or  less  complete,  reach  the  Grand ;  Hespeler  and  Preston  factory 
wastes  reach  the  river  ;^while  below  Gait  Paris  is  i)oIluting  the  stream  to  some 
slight  extent  and  Brantford  to  a  much. larger  extent.  We  have  to. realize  that  in 
almost  every  case  these  manufacturing  centres  are  growing  while  the  stream  is 
certainly  lessening ;  and  though  infinitely  pure  as  <;onipared  with  the  ordinary 
streams  of  English  manufacturing  centres,  yet,  with  years,  general  use  of  the 
stream  for  sewerage  may  be  expected  to  reach  a  point  where  its  presence  is  per- 
ceptible. I 

Dealing  with  the  immediate  question  of  Gait  sewage,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
will  not,  however,  be  present  in  the  stream  greater  to  any  notable  degree  for 
several  years  than  at  present,  for  experience  in  Brantford  and  elsewhere  has 
shown  that  house  connections  are  not  numerously  made  at  fir.^t,  owing  to  the 
idea  that  plumbing  is  costly.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  impression  likely, to  be 
made  oa  any  person  along  the  stream  below  Gait,  is  that  sewers  are  different 
from  drains  which  have  existed,  j  our  Committee  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
from  Gait  to  Glen  Morris,  a  course  of  six  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  valley  with 
the  high  lands  sloping  to  the  river  bank,  with  outcrops  of  rocks  here  and  there, 
and  springs  flowing  from  every  hill-side.  There  is  altogether  a  considerable  area 
of  bottom  lands  which  would  be  temporarily  covered  in  flood-time;  and  which 
might  very  easily  become  seeded  with  anthrax,  if  any  polluted  material  of  this 
kind  came  from  tanneries  or  woollen  mills.  The  tannery  in  Gait  at  present  uses 
only  Canadian  hides,  free  from  any  dangers  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  only  certain 
foreign  wools  which  seem  to  be  dangerous,  otherwise  the  flooding  of  the  lands 
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will  be  a  benefit,  depositing  thereon  organic  matter  as  a  fertilizer,  and  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  other  insanitary  results  have  ever  come  from  such  occasional 


The  abundance  of  springs  everywhere  would  seem  to  supply  abundant 
water,  should  any  farmer  fear  for  his  cattle  from  the  use  of  the  stream  ;  while 
nowhere  is  a  house  within  this  area  situated  conveniently  for  using  the  water 
even  were  it  necessary. 

\^ith  these  facts  before  it,  your  Committee  begs  to  make  the  following 
rdcommendationd  t 

1.  That  the  plans  and  details  of  the  proposed  sewerage  system  for  the  town 
of  Oalt,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  Chipman,  the  engineer  in  charge,  be 
approved  of,  as  being  such  as  to  meet  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  town. 

2.  That  from  the  facts  therein  set  forth  and  from  the  Committee's  own  cal- 
culations, it  would  recommend  that  the  engineer's  recommendations  with  regard 
to  the  dispojition  of  the  sewage  during  the  period  of  construction  of  the  works, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  town  council  obtain  the  consent  of  the  municipal 
authorities  of  North  Dumfries,  the  municipality  whose  territory  lies  contiguous 
to  the  town  on  the  south  and  through  which  the  Grand  river  flows  be  adopted. 

3.  That  the  municipal  council  of  the  town  of  Gait  shall  require  the  disin- 
fection of  the  effluent  before  discharge  into  the  river  of  the  sewage  from  any 
tannery  or  woollen  mill  in  which  South  American,  South  African  or  Syrian  hides 
or  wools  are  used. 

i.  That  the  town  council  may  discharge  the  sewage  into  the  Grand  river 
at  the  point  indicated  in  the  engineers  report,  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  clauses  of  these  recommendations,  and  on  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  it  shall  proceed  to  the  completion  of  the  system  by  the  preparation  and 
use  of  the  sewage  farm  for  the  reception  of  the  sewage,  whenever  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health,  after  investigation  of  any  complaints,  shall  determine  the  same 
to  be  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PETER  H.  BRYCE, 

HARRY  E.  VAUX, 

E,  G.  KITCHEN, 

J.  D.  MACDONALD, 

Committee. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FOODS  AND   DRINKS,  re  INSPECTION 
OF  CATTLE,  MEAT  AND  MILK. 

Toronto,  February  10th,  1896. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Provi'ocial  Board  of  Health : 

Gentlemen, — Your  Committee  on  Foods  and  Drinks  has  had  under  con- 
«ideration  the  question  which  was  discussed  very  fully  at  the  laat  annual  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Health  Officers  Association  in  Belleville  in  August,  1895,  and  at 
which  a  rtrong  resolution  was  passed  urging  legislative  action  in  the  matter 
of  the  inspection  of  cattle  and  meat  and  milk  intended  for  human  food.  The 
existing  Public  Health  Act  has  in  section  99  and  the  amendments  thereto,  given 
very  extended  powers  to  local  boards  of  health  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and 
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includes  the  principal  provisions  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  included  in 
the  Municipal  Act  giving  power  to  municipal  councils  to  pass  by-laws  regarding 
the  inspection  of  foods. 

1.  Legal  Power  to  Inspect — In  practise,  however,  the  powers  given  to  local 
boards  have  not  been  exercised  to  the  extent  which  they  might  have  or  should 
have  been ;  but  this  neglect  has  largely  been  due  to  the  lack  of  means  and  of 
officers  supplied  to  local  boards  by  the  various  municipal  councils.  As  has  been 
frequently  stated,  this  neglect  applies  equally  to  the  other  duties  laid  upon  local 
boards,  if  we  except  the  good  work  of  many  boards  in  restricting  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases  of  the  acute  kind.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
important  reason  for  the  inaction  ha&  been  that  the  inspection  of  both  cattle, 
meat  and  milk,  requires  knowledge  of  a  special  kind,  and  facilities  for  making 
thorough  inspections,  which  exist  in  our  several  municipalities,  only  to  a  very 
limited  degree. 

We  learn  that  there  were  in  Ontario  in  1893  : 

Working  oxen < 5,254 

Milch  cows 803,598 

Store  cattle  (over  two  years)    378,014 

Young  cattle 871,016 

or  a  total  cattle  population  of  2,067,882  in  Ontario,  and  that  there  were  in  the 
same  year  1,935,938  sheep  and  1,012,022  hogs.  We  can  see,  in  order  that  an  over- 
sight of  5,000,000  animals  be  undertaken,  that  this  would  mean  the  institution  of 
measures  of  an  extent  which,  with  our  accustomed  methods,  at  present  seems 
beyond  the  question  of  possibility — some  might  say  of  necessity.  The  farmer  of 
ordinary  intelligence  must  be  supposed  to  have  sufficient  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  his  stock  to  see  that  should  disease  of  an  acute  contagious  kind  appear,  active 
measures  would  be  instituted  to  prevent  a  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  this 
source  of  wealth. 

When  we  find,  however,  that  of  this  total  number  of  animals  461,501  cattle,. 
616,237  sheep  and  976,358  hogs  were  sold,  we  must  realize,  inasmuch  as  all  may  . 
practically  be  considered  as  having  been  sold  for  the  supply  of  either  meat  or 
milk,  that  the  condition  of  health  of  these  animals  at  the  time  of  slaughter  must 
have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  health  of  those  persons  to  whom  they  are 
supplied  for  food. 

Of  this  total,  we  find  that  107,224  cattle,  360,509  sheep  (pigs  not 
given)  according  to  the  Dominion  Year  Book,  were  sold  for  export,  and  that 
8,190,434  pounds  of  meat,  and  118,589,829  pounds  of  dairy  products  were  sent 
to  foreign  countries  The  question,  therefore,  of  the  health  of  these  animals 
becomes  one  of  prime  importance,  equally  from  the  commercial  and  public  health 
standpoint.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  importing  countries  are  likely,  by 
their  laws,  to  exercise  a  due  supervision  of  the  animals,  carcases  and  meat  and 
dairy  products  received  by  them,  we  may  properly  enquire  what  is  the  situation 
with  regard  to  the  meat  and  milk  consumed  by  our  own  people. 

Assuming  the  approximate  correctness  of  the  above  returns,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  balance  of  the  animals  sold  were  for  the  supply  of  meat  and  milk 
of  our  own  people.  It  becomes  a  difficult  matter  for  calculation  as  to  how  many 
of  these  were  utilized  in  supplying  milk  to  our  non- rural  population.  We  are 
enabled  in  some  degree  to  calculate  the  total  number  from  data,  relating  to  the 
total  animals  necessary  to  supply  a  given  number  of  customers.  I  find  that  in 
the  enquiry  into  the  milk  supply  of  Brantford,  the  several  public  milkmen  sup- 
plied 2,021  families,  or  10,000  persons.     On  the  basis  of  five  quarts  per  animal 
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per  diem  and  one  quart  per  family,  400  cows  would  be  required  to  supply  the 
town  with  milk.  On  the  basis  of  807,000  of  a  non-rural  population  in  our 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  we  would  require  some  32,000  milch  cows  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  population;  distributed  throughout  478  municipalities.  In  sup- 
plying milk  for  the  production  of  some  100,000,000  pounds  of  cheese.  343,372 
cows  were  utilized,  so  that  the  balance  of  nearly  400,000  cows  were  either 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  or  were  exported.  For  consumption  as 
meat,  we  find  that  since  there  were  461,001  cattle  sold,  there  were  probably 
slaughtered  for  home  consumption  some  300,000,  allowing  that  Ontario  exported 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  107,224  sent  from  Canada  in  1893.  We  thus  see 
that  the  number  of  animals  demanding  inspection  as  directly  employed  in  sup- 
plying human  food  in  Ontario  is  very  large  indeed.  We  have  seen  that  there  are 
478  rural  municipalities,  so  that  the  inspection  demanded  would  be  some  600 
cattle  to  every  municipality,  or  some  650  cattle  per  1,000  on  a  per  capita  basis  of 
population. 

2.  The  Needs  for  Inspection. — It  is  now  two  years  since  your  Board  had 
printed  and  distributed  10,000  copies  of  a  very  complete  report,  with  the  main 
facts  up  to  that  date  known  with  regard  to  the  causation,  distribution  and  pre- 
valence of  tuberculosis  both  in  men  and  animals.  The  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations contained  in  that  report  regarding  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  summed 
up,  were : 

Inspection  of  cattle : 

(a)  At  abattoirs,  both  of  animals  and  carcases. 
(6)  Of  cow  byres,  and  of  milk, 
(c)  Of  cows  by  tuberculine  test. 

Isolation  of  infected  animals : 

(a)  Separation  of  infected  animals. 

(b)  Ventilation  of  stables. 

(c)  Food  and  water  prevented  from  becoming  infected. 

(d)  Disinfection  of  stables,  utensils,  etc. 

Qiuirantine : 

(a)  Of  all  imported  animals. 

(&)  Of  all  acute  contagious  diseases  in  native  cattle. 

Since  that  time  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  both  from  the  commer- 
cial and  saHitary  point  of  view,  has  caused  progressive  governments  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  to  take  steps,  not  only  to  obtain  greater  information 
regarding  the  disease,  but  to  institute  measures  for  the  eradication  of  tubercu- 
losis in  c*\ttle.  Already  (in  1896)  France  requires  the  tuberculine.  test  to  be 
applied  to  all  cattle  imported  to  that  country. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  report  in  1894  the  results  of  systematic  work 
have  established  still  more  firmly  every  position  then  taken.* 

Amongst  the  most  notable  pablioationB  upon  this  subject  to  date  are  : 

1st.  The  fuU  reports  of  the  congress  for  study  of  tuberculosis  held  in  18S8-1898,  in  Paris,  and  an 
eUboration  of  Nocard's  views,  (Prof,  in  the  Alfort  Veterinary  College,  France),  m  a  work  on  "The 
Animal  Tubercoloses,"  brought  up  to  date  in  1896. 

2Dd.  The  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Oommission  on  Tuberculosis,  England,  published  early  in  1895. 

3rd.  The  published  proceedings  of  the  Massachusett's  State  Oattle  Commission  during  1894,  and  which 
are  printed  very  fuUy  in  the  report  appearing  in  1895. 
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At  thi8  time  it  would  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  quote  any  statements  from 
these  various  sources,  were  it  not  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a  determined  attempt 
on  the  part  of  certain  persons  and  newspapers  in  Ontario,  speaking  in  some 
cases  with  authority,  to  minimize  the  importance  of  this  scientific  work,  by 
using  the  very  arguments  which  in  past  years  have  in  succession  been  used 
against  the  contagiousness  of  every  disease,  which  we  now  accept  without  ques- 
tion. Within  ten  years  physicians,  as  witnesses  in  courts  of  law  in  this  Pro- 
vince, have  asserted  that  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  were  not  contagious  ;  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  smallpox  was  treated  in  the  wards  of  our  genei*al  hospitals. 
With  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  the  old  argument  is  being  used,  "it  has  always 
been  and  we  have  gotten  along  with  it,  and  since  we  are  not  all  dead,  let  us  rest 
and  be  thankful/' 

We  know,  however,  that  smallpox  can  be  stamped  out,  and  that  commer- 
cially it  pays  a  hundred  times  over  to  act  promptly  in  the  first  case ;  and  sim- 
ilarly it  will  soon  be  found  that  it  pays  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis  * 

The  following  truths,  half-truths  or  actual  mis-statements,  selected  from 
newspaper  articles,  illustrate  what  has  been  referred  to. 

Statement  I,  The  report  of  competent  and  skilled  ezperts  have  shown  beyond 
a  doubt  that  there  is  in  this  country  very  little  tuberculosis. 

Statement  2.  The  As^ricultural  Department  of  the  Dominion  has  taken  every 
precaution  to  prevent  the  importation  to  Canada  of  cattle  affected  with  any  of 
these  diseases. 

StatfiTYient  S.  Tuberculosis  is  not  always  infectious,  while  pleuro-pneumonia 
is  both  infectious  and  contagious. 

Statement  4.  Galtier  of  France,  fed  pigs  with  the  raw  flesh  of  tuberculous 
cows,  but  failed  to  infect  them. 

Statement  5,  Nocard  fed  several  litters  of  kittens  with  the  raw  flesh  of 
tuberculous  cows,  but  failed  to  infect  them. 

Statement  6,  Peironcito  of  Naples,  fed  eighteen  pigs  during  five  months  on 
the  flesh  of  tuberculous  cattle,  but  they  did  not  become  infected. 

Statement  7.  Peuch  fed  two  pigs  five  days  on  milk  drawn  from  the  udder  of 
a  tuberculous  cow,  and  slaughtered  them  fifty -six  days  afterwards,  but  no  signa 
of  tuberculosis  were  found 

Statement  8.  The  eminent  experimenters,  Nocard,  Bollinger  and  McFaydean^ 
claim  there  is  practically  no  danger  in  using  milk  from  a  tuberculous  cow,  so 
long  as  the  udder  is  not  involved,  and  the  same  is  claimed  by  most  American 
experimenters. 

Statement  9.  Prof.  Law  of  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  carried  on  a  series  of 
experiments  over  a  year  ago,  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Statement  10.  Herschenger  of  Germany,  inoculated  rabbits  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  even  with  the  milk  from  tuberculous  udders,  and  then  only  about  forty- 
five  per  cent  contracted  the  disease. 

Statement  11,  In  view  of  these  facts  we  certainly  believe  that  the  Provincial 
Health  authorities  should  go  slowly  in  killing  farmers'  cattle  a^  reported. 

*  CentralbUtt,  M^y,  1896.— Denmark,  in  April,  1893,  passed  an  Act  setting  aside  50,000  crowns  a  year 
for  five  years  for  testing  young  cattle  with  tuberculin.  It  was  not  made  compulsory,  but  the  test  was 
supplied  free.  Not  much  was  attempted  at  first,  but  it  became  so  popular  that  cows  of  all  a^es  were  soon 
bemg  tested.  By  Oct.,  1895,  or  in  about  two  yei^rs,  Prof.  Bang  reports  having  inspected  1,972  herds,  con- 
taining 68,813.  Of  these  15%  only  of  herds  were  found  free  from  cases  of  tuberde.  The  work  had  become 
BO  popular,  all  asking  for  it,  that  the  grant  of  50,000  crowns  has  been  increased  to  100,000. 
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Statement  12.  We  are  told  by  some  that  the  only  reliable  means  for  detect- 
ing the  disease  is  by  subjecting  each  and  every  cow  to  the  tuberculin  test.  These 
are  the  tests  made  at  Warkworth,  and  it  appears  that  our  Ontario  men  of  science 
seem  more  ready  to  accept  this  theory  of  inspection  than  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Statement  IS.  A  note  in  **  Hood's  Dairyman  "  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  that  the 
Swiss  Government  has  refused  to  enforce  a  by-law  making  the  tuberculin  test 
eorapulsory,  since  to  use  it  greatly  increases  the  danger  to  human  life,  by  exciting 
latent  tuberculosis  into  action,  which  would  destroy  the  animal  and  render  the 
milk  dangerous  for  human  consumption. 

Statement  H^  Prof.  Nocard  of  the  Veterinary  School,  considers  tuberculin 
valuable  as  a  diagnostic,  but  further  says  of  it,  its  use  is  yet  in  the  experimental 

stage. 

Let  us  examine  what  are  the  facts  in  relation  to  each  of  these  statements  ? 
With  regard  to  the  first  we  are  not  aware  of  any  systematic  inspection  of  cattle 
,  that  hai  been  made  in  any  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

In  the  report  of  1894,  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture.  Prof.  D. 
McEachren,  chief  inspector,  states  regarding  tuberculosis,  "  I  regret  to  have  to 
report  that  this  disease  continues  to  appear  to  be  increasing  among  our  herds, 
jud^ng  from  the  frequent  reports  and  correspondence  on  the  subject.  I  have 
pleasure  in  stating,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  affected  herds  in  Canada  is 
perhaps  lower  than  in  any  other  country,  as  is  seen  by  the  sn^all  number  of  cases 
met  with  during  the  examination  of  hundreds  of  lungs  at  the  abattoirs  and 
boucheries." 

"  It  is  as  yet  quite  within  the  lines  of  possible  extermination  for  a  compara- 
tively small  outlay  for  inspectors,  tuberculin  and  indemnity.  I  would  strongly 
suggest  that  Parliament  be  asked  to  vote  the  money  necessary  to  rid  Canada  of 
the  plague,  wor^e  hy  far  than  even  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia." 

"  I  beg  to  report  that  all  imported  cattle  are  tested  by  tuberculin  before 
being  discharged  from  quarantine." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  inspector,  that  there  is 
probably  less  tuberculosis  in  Canada  than  in  any  other  country,  is  correct ;  but  it 
is  to  he  feared  that  the  exact  experiments  made  in  the  herds  at  different  govern- 
mental farms  will  not  bear  out  this  opinion. 

A  statement  in  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Cattle  Commission  on 
tuberculosis  in  1801,  may  perhaps  be  quoted  here.  "Tuberculosis  in  cattle,  has 
been  found  to  exist  wherever  examinations  have  been  made.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  herds  entirely  free  from  it,  yet  it  has  been  found  co  exist  oftentimes  by 
our  Commissioner  where  least  expected." 

In  the  report  ot  the  Dominion  Department  of  .Agriculture,  Prof.  Saunders 
Director  of  Experimental  Farms,  states  that  after  the  tuberculin  test  and  subse 
quent  post-mortem  examinations  there  we^e  at  the 


Bnuidon  Farm 

28  animals 

21  animals  proved  tuberculous 

76  per  cent. 

Indian tie&d  Farm.. 

S9        "    (3  not  tested) 

18 

33        •• 

Nappan,  N  S. 

39        ••     . 

10            "                      " 

26 

Agaasiz,  B.C 

18 

5                    4C                                    « 

28 

124  49  40 

In  Statement  3  it  is  stated  that  tuberculosis  is  not  always  infectious.     If  by 
this  we  are  to  understand  that  in  any  animal,  the  disease  from  its  beginning 
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until  its  termination,  is  not  contagious  in  every  stage,  there  is  doubtless  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  the  statement,  but  Prof.  Nocard's  remark  will  cause  us  to  best 
understand,  the  wisdom  of  making  such  a  generalization.     He  says : 

"Tuberculosis  is  the  type  of  chronic  diseases,  its  evolution  is  extremely  slow 
and  may  last  for  years.  It  is  found  in  animals  which  have  exhibited  no  derange- 
ment of  their  general  health,  which  have  shown  no  falling  off  as  regards  fatten- 
ing or  the  power  of  giving  milk.  Sometimes,  after  rem/iining  latent  for  a  long 
timey  the  disease  all  at  once  exhibits  paroxysms  and  more  or  less  lasting  exacer- 
hations,  xohich  succeed  one  another  at  gradually  lessening  intervals,  and  end  by 
exhausting  the  animal." 

"  Over-driving,  prolonged  lactation,  foods  of  a  bad  quality,  or  some  severe 
inter  current  malady,  are  the  usual  causes  of  these  exacerbations." 

Finally, "  when  the  tuberculosis  becomes  general,  the  development  of  the 
disease  is  extremely  rapid,  galloping,  so  to  speak,  as  in  the  acute  phthisis  of  man. 
The  fever  is  lighted  up,  never  to  be  extinguished  The  animals  sink  visibly,  and 
succumb  in  a  few  weeks,  in  a  state  of  marasmus  and  exhaustion."  ''  Death  is 
the  almost  certain  termination  of  bovine  tuberculous."     (Nocard  1895). 

In  Statements  4  0,'^d  5,  we  find  that  Gal  tier  of  France,  Peroncito  of  Turin, 
and  Prof.  !Nocard  are  said  to  have  fed  pigs  and  kittens  with  the  raw  flesh  of 
tul)erculous  cows,  and  failed  to  infect  them.  Now  in  the  work  of  Prof.  Nocard 
(1895),  these  additional  experiments  are  referred  to  as  follows : 

**  Two  pigs,  five  to  six  months  old,  were  able  to  eat  with  impunity  consider- 
able quantities  of  condemned  meat.  Two  kilogrammes  on  February  26th  and 
27th  ;  three  kilogrammes,  on  March  14th  and  loth;  three  kilogrammes, on  March 
24th  and  25th  ;  and  two  kilogrammes,  on  March  27th  and  28th.  Thus  these  lour 
animals,  whose  great  receptivity  is  undoubted,  both  as  to  age  and  species,  were 
able  to  eat  repeatedly  large  quantities  of  tuberculous  meat  without  any  of  them 
taking  the  disease."  "  This  result  is  all  the  more  impressive  from  the  fact  that 
two  out  of  the  fourteen  samples  of  meat  used  for  the  experiments  caused  tuber- 
culosis in  rabbits  where  the  juice  was  inoculated." 

The  explanation  of  these  results  is  fully  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  (England)  1895,  appointed  to  "Enquire  into  the  effect  of  food  derived 
from  tuberculous  animals  on  human  health." 

It  states,  "  we  have  now  to  point  out  the  very  great  difference  in  one  and 
another  part  of  a  tuberculous  animal  in  the  amount  of  tuberculous  matter  con- 
tained in  the  meat.  This  matter  is  found  principally  in  the  organs  of  the  animals ; 
as  a  rule,  most  abundantly  in  the  lungs,  lymphatic  glands,  serous  membranes,  but 
often  in  the  liver,  irpleen,  kidneys,  intestines  and  other  structures.  These  organs 
are  usually  removed  by  the  butcher  in  *  dressing '  the  carcase,  though  some  of 
them  may,  intent'.onally  or  not  be  left.  To  a  practised  eye,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  tuberculous  matter  in  these  organs  can  escape  detection,  and  the  importance 
of  its  presence  there  will  soon  be  apparent." 

"For,  in  the  tissues  which  go  to  form  the  butchers  'joint '  the  material  of 
tubercle  is  not  often  found,  even  where  the  organs  exhibit  very  .advanced  or 
generalized  tuberculosis  ;  indeed,  in  muscle  and  muscle  juice,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  bacilli  are  to  be  met  with  ;  perhaps  they  are  somewhat  more  often  to  be  dis- 
covered in  bone,  or  in  some  small  lymphatic  gland  imbedded  in  intermuscular 
fat.  Yet  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  making  sure  of  the  absence  of  tuberculous 
matter  from  any  part  of  a  carcase  that  shows  evidence  of  tubercle  elsewhere." 
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"  In  Dr.  Sydney  Martin's  experiments  for  the  detection  of  tuberculous  matter, 
three  kinds  of  tests  were  employed  ;  first,  minute  examination  of  the  part  for 
tubercle,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  discover  tubercle  bacilli ;  secondly, 
feeding  susceptible  animals,  test  animals,  with  suspected  matter ;  and,  thirdly, 
introducing  into  the  bodies  of  test  animals  soane  of  the  suspected  matter  by 
way  of  inoculation,  a  more  delicate  test  than  the  process  of  feeding. 

"  Applying  these  tests  to  the  meat  substance  of  twenty-one  cows  known  to 
be  tuberculous  in  one  or  another  degree,  he  could  not  get  visible  evidence  of 
tubercle  except  in  two  instances,  and  there  it  wsts  of  very  small  amount.  He 
records  the  results  of  his  other  tests  as  follows : — *  Of  eight  cows  (mild  tuber- 
culosis), the  meat  of  one  gave  positive  results  in  one  animal  from  inoculation  ; 
none  by  feeding.  Of  eight  cows  (moderate  tuberculosis),  the  meat  of  three  gave 
positive  results  in  four  animals  from  inoculation  ;  none  by  feeding.  Of  five  cows 
(generalized  tuberculosis),  four  gave  positive  results  either  by  inoculation  or  by 
feeding/  one  only  out  of  the  four  appearing  to  answer  to  both  tests. 

'*  The  animals  which  have  yielded  affirmative  results  to  his  test  of  minute 
examination  were  not  among  the  last  five,  and  had  given  no  result  by  feeding 
test  animals  with  meat  from  their  carcases,  though  meat  from  one  of  the  two  had, 
upon  inoculation,  responded  to  the  test." 

"  Taking  all  the  results  together,  the  method  of  removal  of  the  meat,  the 
results  of  inoculation  and  of  feeding,  one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
meat  is  infective,  it  commonly  acquires  its  properties  by  'being  accidently  con- 
taminated with  tuberculous  material  during  its  removal  from  the  carcase.  This 
conclusion,  it  is  evident,  is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  bearing  directly  on 
the  question  of  the  condemnation  of  the  meat  of  tuberculous  cattle  for  human 
consumption.  And  it  is  evident,  also,  that  the  infective  properties  ot  meat  might 
vary  with  different  series  of  experiments,  the  result  depeTida  on  the  care  taken 
in  guarding  against  contamination  more  than  on  anything  else.  The  conclusion 
•arrived  at  in  part  explains  the  extremely  divergent  results  obtained  by  previous 
observers!' 

"  Having  regard  to  Dr.  Martin's  invariable  failure  to  produce  tubercular 
disease  by  feeding  (though  he  sometimes  did  succeed  by  inoculating)  test  animals 
with  the  meat  taken  by  him  from  cows  with  mild  or  moderate  tuberculosis,  and 
admitting  his  explanation  of  an  affimative  result,  sometimes  seen  when  meat  was 
being  taken  from  cattle  with  advanced  or  generalized  tubercle,  we  are  prepared 
to  believe  with  him  that,  if  sufficient  discrimination  and  care  were  exarcised  in 
taking  meat  from  tuberculous  cattle,  a  great  deal  of  meat  from  them  might,  with- 
out dan^r,  be  consumed  by  the  community.  The  practice  of  public  abattoirs  on 
the  continent  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  same  belief,*' 

Statement  7  is  made  that  Peuch  fed  two  pigs  for  five  days  with  milk, 
and  did  not  infect  them.  Dr.  Woodhead  (Royal  Commission  report),  finds  that 
guinea  pigs  succumbed  to  tuberculous  milk,  although  it  was  heated  to  80®C  for 
ten  minutes. 

The  report  quotes  Woodhead : — "  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that 
so  long  as  a  single  animal  is  affected  with  tuberculosis,  on  injection  of  the  tuber- 
cular milk,  so  long  must  the  milk  be  held  to  be  dangerous." 

The  Commission's  opinion  is : — "  And  in  view  of  the  demonstrated  dangers 
of  milk  from  tuberculous  udders,  and  the  possibility  of  such  dangers  having  to 
be  encountered  by  human  children,  amongst  other  animals,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
assent  to  Dr.  Woodhead's  doctrine." 
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Statement  8  and  9,  which  is  made,  that  the  eminent  experimenters 
Nocard,  Bollinger  and  McFadygean  claim  there  is  practically  no  danger  from  a 
tuberculous  cow,  with  no  tubercle  of  the  udder,  is  answered  in  the  following 
statement : — "  Dr.  Martin  (Royal  Commission),  had  seventeen  cows  for  experi- 
ment, fifteen  judged  tuberculous,  two  not  tuberculous,  and  were  so  proved  on 
post-mortem." 

"  Of  the  four  cows  in  which  the  udder  disease  proved  to  be  non-tubercular, 
two  showed  tuberculosis  of  the  internal  organs,  and  two  showed  no  tuberculosis 
anywhere."  "  If  reliance,  therefor,  be  placed  on  the  general  condition  of  the  cow, 
and  on  the  physical  examination  of  the  udder,  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  udder  is  not  possible.  Dr.  Martin  further  writes : — *  The  milk  of 
cows  with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  possesses  a  virulence  which  can  only  be 
described  as  extraordinary.' " 

"  Dr.  Woodhead  again  reports  : — '*  A  most  important  point  is  that  the  spread 
of  tubercles  in  the  udder  goes  on  with  most  alarming  rapidity.  This  I  was  able 
to  observe  in  the  cows  constantly  under  observa*iion/\ 

The  latest  reports  from  prominent  United  States  experts,  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  last  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners, 
printed  in  1895,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  quotation ; 

"  Tuberculosis  is  a  contagious  disease,  and  if  an  animal  has  one  tubercle  in  it, 
who  will  say  that  the  animal  is  not  already  contaminated  ?  Experience  has 
satisfied  this  Commission  that  there  is  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to 
destroy  all  of  the  animals  in  which  tuberculosis  is  present  regardless  of  the 
degree." 

Statements  11,  12,  13  and  i^  bearing  upon  the  value  of  tuberculin  as 
a  diagnostic  agent,  and  the  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  scientific  correct- 
ness of  the  opinion  of  this  Board  in  advising  takit^g  any  action  on  the 
results  of  the  tuberculin  test,  may  be  dismissed  with  the  following  quotations  : 

Prof.  Nocard,  in  his  recent  work,  1895,  page  47,  states : — "  In  all  of  the 
cases  (except  tuberculosis  of  respiratory  tract),  when  tuberculosis  is  confined  to 
the  abdominal  organs,  to  serous  membranes,  or  to  the  glands  of  cavities,  all  these 
methods  (already  given  for  diagnosis)  are  inapplicable,  and  until  lately  the 
veterinary  surgeon  remained  powerless.  He  could  have  suspicions,  but  had  no 
means  of  acquiring  certainty.  It  is  not  the  same  to-day,  for  we  have  in  tuber- 
culin a  certain  means  of  making  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  even  when  the 
signs  are  quite  recent  and  limited." 

In  the  Royal  Commission,  1895  (England),  Prof.  McFaydean,  a  most  con- 
servative experimenter,  says : — "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  taking  full 
account  ot  its  imperfections,  tuberculin  is  the  most  valuable  means  of  diagnosis 
in  tuberculosis  that  we  possess." 

In  the  report  of  Commission  on  tuberculosis  in  cattle  (New  York,  1895),  of 
which  Prof.  Law  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  a  member,  it  is  stated : — 
'*  As  a  means  of  diagnosis,  tuberculin  is  so  accurate  that  a  competent  veterinarian 
can  now  point  out  any  diseased  animal.  This  agent  is  sensitive  when  tuber^ 
culous  processes  are  present,  and  the  action  following  its  use  is  practically  certain ; 
and  moreover  thie  agent  is  perfectly  harmless  in  non-tuberculous  animals," 
"  Prof.  Law,  a  member  of  the  Commission  has  experimented  with  it,  and  reports 
that  no  outward  effects  are  produced  by  tuberculin  in  test  cases,  in  cattle  that  are 
free  from  tuberculosis."  , 

This  same  report,  contrary  to  the  statement  attributed  to  Prof.  Law  in 
statement  already  given,  says : — "  Tuberculous  cattle  are  valuable  to  the  state 
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only  when  dead,  and  inspection  and  confiscation  can  never  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  honest  dairyman,,  especially  if  liberal  compensation  were  granted 
under  well  defined  conditions." 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Cattle  Commissioners,  Massachusetts, 
printed  in  1895,  says: — "If  tuberculin  is  as  efficient  as  this  Commission  and 
others  who  have  ased  it  in  large  quantities  believe  it  to  be,  it  simply  puts  in  our 
hands  an  accurate  means  of  determining  the  existence  of  the  disease." 

From  this  review  of  the  scientific  views  held  by  the  most  expert  investiga- 
tors of  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  it  is  abundantly  apparent  that  in  no 
way  have  the  additional  experiments  altered  the  bearing  of  the  facts  upon  the 
position  of  the  subject  since  the  report  to  this  Board  was  published  in  1894. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  at  length  ;  but  as  pointed  out 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Board,  the  danger  from  diseased  meat,  due  to  other 
causes,  has  for  years  been  considered  of  great  importance  and  has  been  subject  to 
regfulations  of  various  kinds.     The  report  states  : 

"Ordinarily  exposed  to  the  contaminated  air  of  slaughterhouses,  and  the  im- 
pure surface  of  blocks,  floors,  cloths  and  knives,  the  meat  is  at  once  inoculated 
with  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  present  in  infinite  numbers.  What  names  these 
bear  is  immaterial  for  our  purpose ;  what  they  produce  is  of  supreme  importance. 
All  are  popularly  aware  of  the  dangers  from  a  cut  of  the  dissecting  knife,  and 
not  less  real  are  the  dangers  from  wounds  produced  by  inoculations  of  impure 
material  on  butchers'  knives  and  blocks.  '  But  in  addition  to  the  dangers  of 
infection  from  certain  microbes,  there  are  produced  in  the  favorable  conditions  of 
dirty  slaughterhouses,  in  the  washings  of  the  floors,  in  blood,  oflEal  and  other 
tissues  left  to  putrefy  or  be  thrown  out  into  hog-pens  to  be  partially  eaten  and  then 
to  putrefy,  not  only  the  microbes  but  their  products  as  ptomaines,  or  products  of 
dead  tissues  and  the  gases  which  render  the  air  in  their  neighborhood  a  veritable 
valley  of  Tophet.  The  eflfects  of  these  conditions  on  the  health  of  the  animals 
subjected  thereto  is  in  a  general  way  comprehended  from  the  well-kuown  effects 
of  decomposing  organic  matters  in  stables  and  in  poultry -yards,  being  frequently 
seen  in  the  latter  in  outbreaks  of  choleraic  diseases  in  fowls.  But  whether  appre- 
ciable in  practice  on  hogs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  influence  upon  residents 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  slaughterhouses  and  pig-pens.  Allied  to  these  is  that 
most  noisome  of  nuisances,  a  knackery.  The  volatile  compounds  from  the  decom- 
position of  flesh,  whether  of  animals  or  of  fish,  have  too  long  been  recognized  as 
noxious  to  permit  of  any  question  as  to  their  being  nuisances  in  the  sense  of  ren- 
dering the  enjoyment  of  life  and  property  uncomfortable ;  but  their  positive  influ- 
ence in  causing  malaise,  nausea  and  diarrhoea  must  be  considered  as  unfortunately 
too  well  proven  to  admit  of  discussion.  That  they  play  another  potent  influence 
in  ^ving  to  specific  disease  a  serious  or  even  fatal  character  has  now  been  equally 
well  proven  by  positive  experiments." 

With  these  facts  before  us.  we  may  now  turn  to  some  of  the  remedies  which 
have  been  proposed  for  lessening  the  dangers  to  the  public  health  resulting  from 
the  existence  of  disease  in  cattle. 

S.  Remedies  for  lessenvn-g  dcmgers  to  the  public.  The  present  position  of  the 
English  Act  in  regard  to  tuberculosis  is  seen  in  the  further  report  of  Prof. 
Brown,  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Great 
Britain,  added  to  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  already  referred  to. 
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•'  For  some  years  past  complaints  have  been  made  of  losses  inflicted  on  stock- 
owners,  owId^  to  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  carcases  of  animals  found  to  ue 
more  or  less  affected  with  tubercle  on  post  mortem  examination,  although  during 
life  they  had  not  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

"  It  was  frequently  urged  that  tuberculosis  should  be  included  among  the 
diseases  which  were  dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Acts,  but  it  was  not  shown  how  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  could  be 
made  to  apply  to  the  losses  which  were  the  subject  of  complaint.  The  matter  was 
not,  however,  dismissed  without  due  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances. 

"  Early  in  1888  the  Lord  President  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee  to 
consider,  among  other  matters,  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  tuberculosis,  with 
a  view  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  the  committee  reported  *  that,  in 
their  opinion,  tuberculosis  should  be  included  in  the  diseases  in  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Acts  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter  and  compensation  for  the 
seizure  and  slaughter  of  diseased  animals  exposed  in  markets  or  fairs,'  and  there 
was  also  a  recommendation  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  made  an  indictable 
offence  to  breed  from  animals  which  were  known  to  be  affected  with  tubercle. 

"  These  recommendations  were  not  adopted  by  the  Privy  Council  on  account 
of  serious  difficulties  which  were  emphasized  in  the  report  relating  to  diagnosis, 
compensation  in  the  case  of  pedigreed  cattle  and  the  improbability  of  the  disease 
being  finally  extinguished ;  indeed  the  committee  only  ventured  to  express  a  hope 
that  tuberculosis  might  gradually  be  reduced  to  its  extent.  These  points  are  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Veteanary  Department  for  the  year 
1888. 

"  Meanwhile  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  carcases  of  animals  found  to  be 
affected  with  tubercle  were  strictly  carried  into  effect  in  some  districts,  and  in 
April,  1890,  the  matter  was  brought  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  large  and  representative  deputation  which  waited  on  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
urge  that  something  should  be  done  to  recoup  farmers  and  meat  salesmen  for 
losses  sustained  by  what  they  considered  to  be  the  nece&sary  confiscation  of  car- 
cases only  slightly  affecled  with  tubercle. 

"  In  reply,  the  members  of  the  deputation  were  assured  that  their  represen- 
tations should  be  carefully  considered,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission on  Tuberculosis  was  appointed  by  Royal  Warrant '  To  inquire  and  report 
what  is  the  effect,  if  any,  of  food  derived  from  tuberculous  animals  on  human 
health  ;  and,  if  prejudicial,  what  are  the  circumstances  and  conditions  with  regard 
to  tuberculosis  in  the  animal  which  produce  that  effect  upon  man.' 

"  After  a  long  and  careful  inquiry  the  Commission  was  enabled  to  answer 
the  questions  suggested  in  the  reference  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  answer  them. 

'*  Numerous  experiments  which  were  conducted  by  experts  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  meat  from 
tuberculous  animals  to  act  prejudicially  on  animals  which  consumed  it  in  a  raw 
or  imperfectly  cooked  state. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  chief  grievance  of  the  meat  salesman  is  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  the  carcases  of  animals  which  immediately  before  slaughter  were, 
or  at  least  appeared  to  be,  in  perfect  health  and  good  condition.  To  avoid  this 
sacrifice  of  what  the  witnesses  considered  to  be  wholesome  food  they  suggested 
that  a  strict  inspection  of  animals  before  slaughter  should  be  insisted  on,  and 
that  the  authorities  should  take  possession  of  all  diseased  animals  and  compensate 
the  owners. 
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"  The  very  obvious  abuses  with  which  such  a  system  would  soon  be  associ- 
ated need  not  be  referred  to  in  detail.  With  the  present  improved  means  of 
diagnosis  one  benefit  would  doubtless  be  gained.  Tuberculoua  animals  might  be 
removed  to  slaughterhouses,  reserved  for  the  purpose,  in  which  the  proper  means 
might  be  provided  for  destroying  or  sterilizing  vfieai  as  might  be  necessary  with- 
ovi  any  risk  of  contaminating  the  carcases  of  healthy  animxds. 

"  There  would  be  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  carrying  the  proposed  method 
into  effect,  but  it  need  not  be  assumed  that  the  scheme  is  impracticable. 

*'  In  regard  to  the  question  of  compensation,  which  from  the  point  of  view 
of  stock-owners  and  meat  salesmen  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  scheme,  I  can 
only  remark  that  the  subject  is  so  entirely  outside  the  terms  of  the  reference  that 
I  should  not  feel  justified  in  offering  suggestions.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted 
tc'remark  that  the  hardships  of  which  meat  traders  complain  would  be  materi- 
ally lessened  under  a  properly  regulated  system  of  meat  inspection  by  persons 
competent  to  judge  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  tuberculous  deposits, 
and  to  devise  and  carry  into  effect  the  necessary  means  for  preventing  the  acci- 
dental contamination  of  meat  in  the  way  which  has  been  described'' 

Briefly  stated  the  following  are  the  chief  laws  regulating  the  importation, 
transportation  and  protection  against  disease  of  the  nerds  of  cattle  of  different 
countries  and  states. 

New  York  State  CaHle  Commission,  1892, — 1.  Inspectors  shall  try  and  find 
animals  suspected  of  tuberculosis. 

2.  An  order  to  destroy  shall  be  obeyed. 

3.  Inspectors  are  to  order  quarantine,  isolation  or  any  other  measures  which 
are  considered  necessary. 

4.  Inspector  shall  advise  President  of  Commission  when  animals  are  to  be 
killed.    . 

5.  Animals  are  ticketed  (by  lock  and  chain), 

6.  No  one  can  tell  the  moment  when  latent  tuberculosis  may  become  general* 

7.  No  country  has  ever  stamped  out  an  animal  plague  except  by  killing. 

MassachtLsetts,  189 J^  Laws  guiding  Cattle  Commission, — 1.  All  animals  are 
subject  to  quarantine  until  they  have  been  inspected  and  released  by  inspector. 

2.  Every  animal  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  is  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  must  be  slaughtered. 

3.  All  animals  free  from  tuberculosis  or  other  contagious  disease,  shall  be 
branded  with  the  seal  of  the  Cattle  Commissioner. 

4.  The  Cattle  Commissioners  propose  to  undertake  a  systematic  inspection 
of  all  herds  in  the  State. 

6.  The  plan  of  operation  will  be  the  examination  of  all  cattle,  by  the  tuber- 
culin test,  followed  by  the  extermination  of  all  diseased  animals,  disinfection  of 
contaminated  premises,  and  fixed  quarantine  regulations. 

Maine  Laws. — Sec.  1.  The  owner  or  other  person  having  charge  of  any 
animal,  or  meat  or  milk  of  any  animal  affected  with  tuberculosis  or  other  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  who,  knowing  that  the  animal  is  thus  affected,  shall 
hold  the  animal,  or  its  meat  or  milk,  for  human  food,  shall  be  liable,  on  convic- 
tion, to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 
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Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  local  board  of  health  or  its  executive  oflScer  has  notice 
of,  or  suspects  the  existence  of,  a  case  of  tuberculosis  or  of  glanders  in  domestic 
animals,  such  board  or  oflScer  shall  forthwith  investigate  or  cause  to  be  investi- 
gated the  truth  of  such  notification  or  the  grounds  for  such  suspicion ;  and  if 
there  appear  to  be  good  grounds  for  believing  that  such  desire  is  present,  the 
local  board  of  health,  or  its  executive  oflScer,  shall  notify  the  State  Cattle  Com- 
missioners, reciting  in  said  notification  the  grounds  for  their  belief  or  suspicion. 
And  it  shall  be  the  Auty  of  the  owner  or  other  person  having  charge  of  any- 
animal  which  he  knows  or  suspects  to  be  aflTected,  to  notify  the  local  board  of 
health  at  once. 

English  Laws, — Importation  and  transportation  of  cattle  to  England  are 
regulated  by  general  orders  of  Privy  Council  under  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
as  to — 

(a)  Landing  of  animals. 

(ft)  Quarantine. 

(c)  Most  from  Canada  and  United  States  are  landed  at  Liverpool. 

(d)  No  restriction  of  native  cattle  except  in  scheduled  infected  districts. 

This  Act  requires  all  railway  cars,  carriages,  and  pens  to  be  lime-washed  and 
purified  before  two  o'clock  on  the  day  following  their  use  or  before  being  used  again 
tor  any  purpose  in  scheduled  districts.  The  importance  of  the  inspection  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  there  were  landed  (1893)  at  Liverpool  annually  some  400,000 
cattle;  383,000  sheep  ;  156,000  swine;  163,000  tons  of  fresh  and  compressed  meat. 

The  general  powers  of  municipalities  to  make  by-laws,  re  abattoirs  and 
slaughterhouses  are  as  follows : 

1.  Any  urban  sanitary  authority  may,  if  they  think  proper,  provide  slaughter- 
houses. They  must  make  laws  for  the  management  and  eharge  for  the  use  of 
the  same. 

2.  Many  local  Acts  provide  against  the  slaughtering  of  animals  elsewhere  than 
in  public  slaughterhouses. 

3.  All  slaughterhouses  constituted  since  1875  cannot  be  used  until  license 
of  sanitary  authorities  is  obtained. 

4.  Licenses,  since  1890,  are  annual. 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  English  sanitary  authorities  to  license,  inspect  and 
register  slaughterhouses,  byres  and  knackers'  yards,  remove  filth  once,  at  least, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  must  have  supply  of  water.  A  fine  of  £5  is  imposed 
for  any  ofience,  and  10s.  per  day  for  continuance  of  nuisance. 

6.  Medical  ofiicer  of  staff  may  at  all  times  iiispect  buildings,  cattle  and  car- 
cases, and  if  the  officer  finds  any  animal  unfit  for  food  he  may  seize  and  carry 
away  before  a  magistrate,  "  who  is  required  forthwith  to  order  the  same  to  be 
further  inspected  and  examined  by  competent  persons." 

7.  Any  one  selling  horseflesh  has  to  advertise  it  as  such. 

Public  abattoirs  have  been  established  in  Huddersfield,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool and  Swansea.  These  have  been  established  to  remove  the  evil  which  existed 
through  defects  in  management  and  construction  of  private  slaughterhouses. 

8.  The  city  of  Huddersfield,  with  a  population  of  178,000  in  1891,  had 
passing  through  the  cattle  market  in  the  same  year,  some  8,438  cattle  and  2,263 
pigs.  The  number  of  animals  killed  in  the  abattoirs  for  the  same  period  was  as 
follows :  5.255  beasts,  2,524  calves,  3,000  sheep,  5,985  pigs. 
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Laxu  in  France. — Atle.  9.  When  tuberculosis  is  discovered  in  any  animal  of 
the  bovine  species,  the  prefect  is  to  issue  an  order  to  put  the  animal  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  veterinary  health  oflScer. 

Atle.  10.  Every  animal  recognised  to  be  tuberculous,  is  to  be  removed  from 
its  neighbor  and  isolated.  It  must  not  be  sent  away,  except  in  order  to  be 
slaughtered.  The  slaughtering  is  to  take  place  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
veterinary  health  officer,  who  is  to  make  the  autopsy,  and  send  to  the  prefect  the 
written  notes  of  the  autopsy  within  five  days  of  the  slaughtering. 

Atle.  11.  Meat  from  tuberculous  animals  is  to  be  excluded  from  consumption. 

(a)  If  the  lesions  are  generalized,  that  is  to  say,  are  not  confined  to  the 
visceral  organs  and  their  lymphatic  glands. 

(6)  If  the  lesions,  although  localized,  have  invaded  the  greater  part  of  the 
viscus,  or  show  themselves  by  an  eruption  on  the  walls  of  the  chest,  or  of 
abdominal  cavity. 

(c)  This  meat  forbidden  as  food,  and  also  the  tuberculous  viscera,  are  not 
allowed  to  be  used  for  the  feeding  of  animals,  but  must  be  destroyed, 

Atle.  12.  The  use  of  the  skin  is  not  permitted  till  after  disinfection. 

The  sale  and  use  of  meat  coming  from  tuberculous  cows  is  forbidden. 

However,  the  milk  can  be  used  on  the  spot  for  the  feeding  of  animals  after 
it  has  been  boiled. 

Law8  in  Oerraany. — 1.  The  meat  of  all  tuberculous  animals  is  declared  to 
be  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  consumption. 

2.  Inspection  to  be  carefully  made  of  all  suspected  cattle. 

Laivs  of  City  of  Boston,  1894. — 1.  Prior  to  1894j  all  animals  showing  slight 
lesioQs  had  not  been  condemned. 

2.  By  Act  1894,  (June),  all  in  any  way  suffering  from  tuberculosis  are  con- 
demned. 

3:  Since  November,  1894,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners  has 
made  a  systematic  examination  of  all  animals  at  stock  yards. 

All  animals  suspected  of  tuberculosis  are  condemned  as  unfit  for  sale. 

4.  All  healthy  are  branded  and  sold  anywhere. 

5.  All  condemned  are  sent  to  abattoirs  and  destroyed. 

6.  All  were  examined  by  Cattle  Commissioners  and  regular  inspectors  of 
abattoirs. 

7.  Those  found  free  of  disease  on  slaughter  are  sold  for  beef. 

8.  Number  received  and  condemned :  6.3%  tuberculous. 

Municipal  Abattoirs, — The  following  gives  a  summary  of  the  rules  regu- 
lating cattle  markets  and  abattoirs  in  the  several  cities  of  Europe : 

Metropolitan  Market,  London. — 1.  Slaughter  floor,  200  x  440  yards  square. 

2.  Only  one  animal  admitted  at  a  time  to  permit  of  individual  inspection. 

3.  There  is  a  clerk  of  the  market  with  two  officers  to  receive  dues  and  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  diseased  animals  except  into  special  lairs. 

5.  The  abattoirs  are  near  the  market. 

6.  Cattle  can  go  only  through  certain  streets  and  before  mid-day. 
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Udinburgh, — 1.  Slaughtering  can  only  be  carried  out  in  the  public  abattoir 
for  the  city  and  a  radius  of  two  miles  of  city  limits. 

2.  Penalties  for  selling  diseased  meat  there  are  more  severe  than  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

3.  All  animals  are  examined  before  slaughtering  and  afterwards. 

4.  All  flesh  of  diseased  animals  is  destroyed  or  so  treated  as  not  to  be  used 
for  food. 

5.  A  pleuro-pneumonic  animal  is  destroyed  at  abattoir,  the  owner  gets  three- 
fourths  compensation. 

6.  Foreign  meat  has  to  go  to  abattoir  and  be  examined  before  being  exposed 
for  sale. 

7.  The  owner  of  each  carce^e  or  part  of  one  pays  there  a  fee  of  as  much  as 
if  the  animal  had  been  slaughtered  there,  and  he  cannot  bring  herd,  bones  or 
hoofs  to  the  city. 

8.  These  regulations  rendering  imported  carcases  dearer  than  that  slaugh- 
tered in  town  has  resulted  in  most  animals  being  brought  to  slaughterhouse, 
thereby  insuring  complete  supervision. 

9.  Pig  flesh  is  not  specially  examined  for  trichinsB  in  Edinburgh  and  London* 
Sale  of  meat  is  unrestricted,  with  close  inspection. 

Brusaels  since  lf<78. — 1.  Slaughtering  allowed  only  at  abattoirs. 

2.  Meat  inspected  and  ofScially  stamped. 

3.  Dead  meat  brought  into  town,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  must  be  examined 
and  stamped  at  the  station  for  the  purpose.  Charges,  three  centimes  per  millo- 
gramme. 

4.  Owner  of  meat  must  state  name,  address,  destination ;  this  is  mentioned 
in  certificate  of  inspection,  with  day  and  hour. 

6.  Meat  must  be  conveyed  direct  to  destination. 

6.  Meat  introduced  to  town  by  priva'^e  individuals,  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, is  exempt  from  inspection,  but  if  required  chey  must  give  name  and  address. 

7.  It  is  not  permitted  to  transport  meat  from  towns  other  than  those  named. 

8.  Offal  can  only  be  prepared  at  the  abattoir.  Abattoirs  much  the  same  as 
elsewhere ;  intestines  collected  in  a  room  for  dressing  tripe ;  here  opened  and 
contents  cast  on  ground.     Paunches  are  there  treated  and  prepared  for  tripe. 

9.  Abattoirs  municipal  property. 

10.  It  is  forbidden  to  kill  and  dress  animals  for  food,  to  melt  coarse  fat,  to 
prepare  and  co')k  oflil  exc3pb  in  the  public  abattoir. 

11.  All  tripe  dressers  and  fat  boilers  get  space  at  abattoir,  but  must  submit 
plans  of  stoves,  etc ,  to  burgomasters. 

12.  Staff. — 1.  Chief  inspector,  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

2.  Expert  inspector  is  a  veterinarian  or  experienced  butcher. 

3.  A  collector,  a  chief  of  service  or  custom's  oflScer. 

4.  Duty  of  inspector,  to  examine  all  animals  entering  abattoir  and  all  meat 
before  being  taken  away. 

5.  Animals  intended  for  sale  are  previously  visited. 
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Paris. — 1.  Cattle  can  only  bfi  killed  in  municipal  abattoirs. 

2.  All  cattle  injured  in  transit  must  be  inspected  before  meat  can  be  sold. 

3.  In  all  cases  the  meat  of  animals  dying  a  natural  death  must  be  destroyed 
at  expense  of  owner. 

4.  Beasts  suspected  of  disease  must  be  kept  in  separate  place  and  killed 
only  in  presence  of  inspector,  who  must  examine  viscera.  Meat  and  offal  must 
all  be  examined. 

5.  If  lymphatics  are  affected  with  tuberculosis,  seizure  is  imperative,  otherwise 
only  parts  injured  are  condemned.  In  all  examinations  at  least  a  quarter  of  the 
animal  must  be  submitted  to  inspection. 

6.  Veterinary  inspectors  are  at  all  abattoirs. 

7.  All  establishments  for  making  tripe,  sausages  and  rendering  fat,  are  at 
the  abattoir. 

8.  The  largest  and  most  modern  is  that  at  La  Yillette. 

Berlin, — 1.  Councils  are  required  to  establish  compulsory  inspection  of 
animals  for  slaughter  and  of  meat  before  it  is  exposed  for  sale. 

2.  Abattoirs  contain  ground  of  about  twenty-two  acres. 

3.  Suspected  animals  from  country  are  set  apart  for  observation. 

4.  Seized  meat  must  be  placed  in  police  officer's  office. 

5.  Rendering  rooms,  tripe  rooms,  etc.,  are  at  the  abattoirs. 

6.  All  wagons  which  have  brought  cattle  are  cleaned  and  disinfected  on  the 
spot.  Some,  80  per  day.  They  are  scrubbed  with  a  brush  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  500  grammes  per  litre  of  water  at  70^  C. 

Leipsic. — This  abattoir  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

1.  Ground  has  an  area  of  115,000  square  metres,  some  twenty-three  acres. 

2.  Floor  of  abattoirs  is  covered  with  cement  all  sloping  toward  a  centre, 
through  which  runs  a  trench. 

3.  The  offal  (paunches,  etc.,)  are  carried  towards  one  spot  dipping  towards 
the  centre,  under  this,,  cars,  into  which  contents  of  paunches  are  cast  therein. 

4.  Overhead  are  trolleys,  by  which  the  meat  is  transferred  to  the  adjoining 
depots  where  is  a  refrigerator. 

5.  Blood  as  elsewhere,  made  into  albumen  and  fertilizers. 

6.  Fat  rendering,  tripe,  etc.,  carried  on  at  abattoir. 

Vienna. — 1.  All  cattle  brought  to  Vienna  must  be  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  health. 

2.  On  arrival  they  must  be  examined  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  city. 

3.  This  great  cattle  market  cost  some  $700,000,  • 

4.  The  cattle  market  is  covered  by  a  strong  iron  roof,  on  iron  pillars ; 
has  room  for  4,000  cattle  and  stables  for  2,140  more.  The  separate  place  for 
calves,  holds  4,300 ;  market  for  pigs  holds  8,800. 

5.  The  abattoir  near  the  market  is  similar  to  those  described. 
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6  According  to  Austrian  law  each  town  is-  bound  to  supply  and  maintain  an 
"  Aasplat/'  i£,j  an  establishment  where  diseased  animals  can  be  taken  and  subse- 
quently disposed  of.     There 

(a)  All  available  parts  are  collected  after  carcases  are  destroyed  by  thermo- 
chemical  current. 

(b)  Keeper  s  house  on  grounds.  All  these  establishments  have  rooms  for 
preparing  products  and  also  drying  rooms. 

(c)  The  carcases  are  cut  up  and  cooked  in  digester  ;  fat  separated ;  glue 
made ;  flesh  and  bones  boiled,  dried  and  made  into  manure. 

(d)  All  carcases  which  cannot  be  utilized  are  put  into  pits  and  covered 
with  lime. 

By  a  reference  to  the  foregoing  summary  of  laws,  both  national  and  muni- 
cipal, we  at  once  discern  the  existence  of  the  more  or  less  distinctive  principles 
underlying  the  work  of  cattle  inspection. 

The  one  is  that  which  is  represented  in  Canada  by  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  by  legislation,  quarantine  and  local  inspection,  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  cattle  and  their  products,  when  such  work  is  seemingly 
demanded  by  the  commercial  interests  of  the  state. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  Orders-in-Council,  which  regulate  the  inspection 
and  slaughter  of  all  food  products  imported  into  England  from  foreign  countries, 
and  by  the  scheduling  of  certain  districts  of  Britain,  when  such  a  disease  as 
pleuro-pneumonia  or  rinderpest  have  there  become  epidemic  in  native  herds  of 
cattle.  Similarly  in  Germany,  the  inspection  of  foreign  cattle  and  meat  is  rigorously 
carried  out  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  common  action  urged  upon  all  the 
Federal  states. 

The  first  steps  in  this  direction  seriously  taken  in  the  United  States  were  then 
established  under  the  law  of  1884,  by  which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
tries undertook  the  inspection  of  all  dead  meat  intended  for  export  by  the 
great  meat  companies  of  Chicago,  etc.  This  is  to  be  supplemented  in  a  most 
extended  way,  under  the  bill  at  present  under  consideration  by  Congress,  for 
dealing  with  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis. 

The  second  principle  is  likewise  similar  to  that  carried  out,  to  some  extent 
in  Canada,  whereby  the  States  and  Provinces  enact  laws  giving  State  Legisla- 
tures powers  of  general  supervision  of  the  work,  which  under  municipal  law  is 
required  to  be  carried  out  by  municipal*  authorities.  These  general  powers  are 
in  some  German  states,  and  especially  in  the  United  States  of  America,  supple- 
mented by  such  executive  boards,  as  those  of  the  State  Cattle  Commissions, 
which  are  appointed  by  the  State  and  are  empowered  to  appoint  sub-inspectors, 
clothed  with  authority  to  go  into  all  pai-ts  of  the  State  and  condemn  diseased 
cattle,  as  well  as  to  prohibit,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  importation  of  any  cattle 
without  their  being  subjected  to  the  closest  inspection,  and  where  found  diseased, 
destroyed. 

In  Canada  this  latter  principle  has  not  yet  been  put  into  operation,  Provin- 
cial authorities  so  far  dealing  with  the  work  of  cattle  inspections  wholly  by 
means  of  public  health  enactments,  intended  for  the  protection  of  man  against 
diseased  or  unsound  food. 

In  every  country,  however,  this  latter  principle  has  for  many  years  been 
carried  out  to  some  extent,  municipalities  or  commissioners  being  clothed  with 
power  to  protect  their  own  people  by  by-laws  rea:u'ating  the  slaughter  and  sale  of 
meat.    In  Canada,  municipalities  imitating  English  practice,  have  for  many  years 
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had  by-laws,  some  of  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Public  Health  Acts, 
and  made  statuary  law.  These  have  in  Ontario,  during  the  past  ten  years  been 
notably  added  to  ;  and  to-day  Ontario  municipalities  are  empowered  to  push  the 
matter  of  municipal  inspection  of  cattle  and  foods  almost  to  any  extent  they  may 
deem  necessary.  With  all  this  legislation,  however,  after  twelve  year?,  we  find 
that  there  does  not  exist  in  Ontario,  so  far  as  your  committee  are  aware,  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  inspection  of  cattle  subsequent  to  slaughter,  and  before 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  is  systematically  carried  on,  and  only 
in  Toronto,  and  that  only  for  cattle  imported  by  rail,  are  the  cattle  seen  by  a 
city  o£Bcial  prior  to  slaughter. 

That  the  general  health  of  the  Canadian  cattle  has  proved  excellent  as  regards 
the  acute  contagious  diseases,  and  given  them  hitherto,  a  good  name  in  the  British 
market,  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation ;  but  the  same  was  to  be  said  of 
those  neighboring  states  with  climates  and  modes  of  farming  similar  to  our  own. 

It  would  be  idle,  however,  for  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  municipal 
health  work  during  the  last  ten  years,  to  deny  that  facts  are  now  frequently 
being  brought  to  their  notice,  pointing  to  the  need  of  exact  and  systematic  super- 
visioQ  of  our  own  town  foods,  exactly  after  the  manner  which  has  been  in  prac- 
tice in  a  number  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  for  years. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  report,  the  methods  of  inspection  and  slaughter 
in  Edinburgh,  Brussels,  Paris,  Liepsic,  Berlin,  Vienna,  etc ,  are  given  in  some 
detail,  but  the  following  are  the  principal  points  included  in  the  regulations 
governing  the  most  complete  system : 

1.  All  cattle  brought  to  the  city  (Vienna),  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certi- 
ficate of  health  from  the  inspector  of  the  municipality  where  they  were  bought. 
In  this  way  the  state  authority  can  keep  informed  as  to  the  presence  of  disease 
in  any  locality. 

2.  On  arrival  at  the  cattle  yards,  or  market,  every  animal  is  inspected  by  a 
veterinarian,  and  those  suspected  of  disease,  placed  in  a  separate  yard  or  build- 
ing. According  to  Austrian  law,  each  town  or  "commune"  is  required  to  main- 
tain an  "Aasplat"  or  establishment  where  diseased  animals  can  be  taken  for 
final  disposal.  All  utilizable  parts  are  collected,  the  carcases  being  destroyed  by 
the  thermo-chemical  current.  This  establishment  has  quarters  for  preparing  the 
meat  as  digesters,  preparation  of  artificial  manures,  etc.,  all  cattle  injured  in 
transit  mast  likewise  be  inspected  before  meat  is  sold,  and  all  animals  dying  a 
natural  death  must  be  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  (Brussels). 

3.  The  stock-yards  or  cattle  markets  are  in  some  cities  of  great  extent,  none, 
however,  equal  to  that  of  Chicago. 

4.  All  wagons,  as  at  Berlin,  which  have  transported  cattle,  are  at  once  washed 
down  with  a  solution  of  500  grammes  of  carbonate  of  soda,  per  litre  of  water,  at 
temperature  of  70°  C,  some  eighty  wagons  are  utilized  there  daily. 

5.  In  all  these  cities,  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Edinburgh,  Brussels,  etc.,  cattle  can 
only  be  slaughtered  at  the  abattoirs.  This  power  in  Edinburgh  extends  to  the 
control  of  the  area  for  two  miles  outside  the  limits  of  the  city. 

6.  The  abattoirs  and  cattle  yards  are  everywhere  under  the  control  of  a 
chief  inspector,  who  is  a  veterinarian  and  has  a  stafiT  of  trained  veterinarians  or 
old  experienced  butchers.    (Brussels). 

7.  Their  duties  are  to  inspect  all  animals  entering  the  abattoir,  and  all  meat 
before  being  taken  away.  A  primary  inspection  of  these  animals  has  been  made 
at  the  cattle  market. 
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8.  All  meat  which  has  passed  inspection  is  ticketed  and  stamped  before 
being  transferred  to  the  meat  market,  which  commonly  is  contiguous  to  the 
abattoir. 

9.  All  flesh  of  animals  diseased  (Edinburgh)  is  destroyed  or  so  treated  as  to 
not  be  available  for  food.  An  animal  (Edinburgh)  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
has  carcase  destroyed  and  the  owner  gets  three-quarters  compensation  in  virtue 
thereof. 

In  Paris  the  rule  is,  that  if  the  lymphatics  are  affected  with  tubercles^ 
seizure  of  carcase  is  imperative,  otherwise  only  the  parts  affected  are  condemned. 

10.  The  owner  of  every  animal  slaughtered  at  the  abattoir  pays  a  fee,  and 
at  Edinburgh  every  owner  of  a  carcase,  already  killed,  has  to  take  it  to  the 
abattoir  for  inspection,  and  pays  as  much  for  this  inspection  as  if  the  animal  had 
been  slaughtered  at  the  abattoir. 

11.  All  foreign  meat  (Edinburgh),  has  similarly  to  go  to  the  abattoir  for 
inspection  before  being  exposed  for  sale ;  while  in  other  cities,  as  Brussels,  all 
dead  meat  brought  into  the  city,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  must  be  examined  and 
stamped  at  stations  established  for  this  purpose. 

The  charges  for  inspection  (Brussels)  is  three  centimes  per  millogramme. 

12.  All  meat  thus  inspected  and  ticketed  must  be  conveyed  direct  to  ita 
destination,  which  name  and  address  is  registered  at  the  bureau. 

13.  The  sale  of  meat  is  unrestricted  (Edinburgh),  as  to  shops,  but  these  are 
under  close  inspection. 

14.  No  one  is  permitted  (Brussels)  to  transport  meat  from  towns  other  than 
those  designated,  into  that  city. 

15.  In  every  instance  provision  is  made  at  the  abattoirs  for  buildings  or 
rooms  wherein  all  the  fat-rendering,  tripe-making,  sausage-making,  albumen  and 
fertilizers  are  carried  on. 

16.  Inspection  for  trichinae  is  made  at  every  Qerman  abattoir. 

The  arrangements  of  every  abattoir  in-  these  cities  are  similar  and  consist 
essentially :  • 

1.  Of  covered  lairs  or  yards  paved  with  concrete  or  flag-stone&  (a)  For 
cattle ;  (6)  for  sheep  and  calves ;  (c)  for  pigs. 

2.  Killing-rooms,  first  three  classes  separate. 

3.  Refrigerator  or  store-room. 

4.  Boiler-room. 

5.  Rooms  for  fat-rendering,  tripe-cleaning,  etc. 

6.  OflSces  and  caretaker's  quarters. 

Some  of  these  abattoirs  and  cattle  yards  are  of  great  extent,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  being,  that  at  Leipsic,  the  ground  of  which  includes  115,000  square  metres,, 
or  some  twenty-three  acres.     The  Vienna  cattle  market  cost  SSOO,000. 

The  killing-rooms  are  paved  with  concrete,  and  walls  to  some  six  feet  ttom 
the  floor  are  made  of  concrete  slabs  or  tiles. 

5.  Bccomrriendations. — We  have,  in  this  extended  review,  indicated  the 
present  position  both  of  Canadian  herds,  and  of  the  situation  as  regards  the 
supervision  of  cattle  and  meat  products  in  Ontario,  as  compared  with  other 
countries. 
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With  regard  to  the  cattle  and  meat  intended  for  export,  it  is  not  for  this 
Board  to  indicate  what  steps  ought  to  be  adopted  to  secure  for  Canadian  exports, 
that  standing  which  would  most  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  foreign 
countries.  As  regards,  however,  the  domestic  supply,  there  seems  no  room  to  doubt 
that  as  positive  measures  should  be  taken,  as  in  neighboring  states,  to  remove 
from  our  cattle  the  opprobrium  of  tuberculosis  and  the  dangers  to  the  people 
iirising  from  the  use  of  the  meat  and  milk  of  such.  If  it  has  seemed  necessary 
and  advisable  for  Massachusetts,  with  a  total  value  of  live  stock  amounting  to 
but  $14,200,178,  to  appoint  a  commission  armed  with  all  the  powers  to  suppress 
the  disease  in  cattle,  it  surely  cannot  seem  too  much  that  Ontario  stock,  with  a 
value  of  $116,070,902,  should  not  only  be  inspected  and  protected  by  stringent 
enactments,  but  that  our  own  people  be  protected  against  dangers  to  life  proceed- 
ing from  diseased  food  products. 

If  further,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  in  giving  compensation  for  the 
destruction  oftuberculized  cattle,  where,  as  in  the  five  New  England  States,  and 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  together,  the  total  live  stock  values 
of  $313,902,504  are  less  than  three  times  the  values  of  Ontario  stock,  surely  it 
cannot  be  questioned  whether  it  would  be  from  the  economic  standpoint,  profit- 
able, to  initiate  the  same  methods  for  dealing  with  our  own  stock. 

If.  indeed,  it  be  true  that  our  cattle  are  free  from  the  taint  of  disease,  as 
many  would  like  to  believe,  then  we  could  publish  a  certificate  of  health  that  all 
the  world  would  acknowledge  ;  and  if  they  are  not,  then  with  all  that  is  involved 
in  allowing  a  contagious  disease  to  spread,  it  seems  the  height  of  wisdom  and 
prudence,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  known  action  being  taken  in 
European  countries  and  in  at  least  fourteen  neighboring  states,  where  the  housing 
of  cattle  in  winter  (the  one  supreme  condition  of  infection)  is  not  longer  than  in  • 
Ontario,  and  where  the  herds  have  been  improved  from  essentially  the  same 
sources  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  which  may  be  assumed  to  have  introduced  the 
disease,  to  institute  similar  action,  and  to  supplement  it  by  the  coixipulsory 
establishment  of  cattle  markets  and  abattoirs  for  the  inspection  of  all  milch 
cows  for  our  public  supply  of  milk,  and  of  all  animals  intended  for  consumption 
as  food  for  man. 

Your  committee  begs  respectfully  to  move  the  reception  of  this  report. 


Signed, 


E.  E.  KITCHEN, 

F.  RAE, 

P.  H.  BRYCE. 
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REPORT  RE  LONDON  PORK  PACKING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Toronto,  August  loth,  1895. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health : 

Gentlemen. — It  will  be  remembered  that  a  report  bearing  upon  thi-;  matter 
was  presented  to  the  £oard  in  November  of  last  year,  and  that  it  inelurded  certain 
recommendations  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  and  the  Company. 

Owing  to  complaints  being  again  made  as  per  correspondence  submitted  »■ 
I  visited  London  on  July  2nd,  and  in  company  with  one  of  the  complainants  for 
the  residents  along  the  creek,  and  Mr.  Qinge  for  the  Company,  went  over  the 
factory  and  sewage  disposal  works. 

As  related  in  last  year's  report,  the  factory  is  kept  in  most  admirable  order 
and  quite  extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  sewage  disposal  works  along 
the  lines  of  last  year  s  report.  A  series  of  small  beds  have  been  set  apart  specially 
for  the  condensed  steam  water  coming  from  the  rendering  tanks  and  which  had 
more  or  less  of  fatty  product  in  it.  These  beds  were  ample  for  the  small  amount 
from  this  source. 

A  weekly  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  settling  tank  on  the  main  drain 
takes  place,  and  by  a  series  of  shallow  tanks  in  the  main  wooden  conduit,  a^ 
further  opportunity  for  settling  is  given,  so  that  the  floor  washings  will  pass  to 
the  filter  beds  with  as  little  solid  matter  as  possible.  These  beds  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  The  three  main  ditches  having  a  total  area  of 
6x300  feet  in  all,  were  wholly  renewed  this  year,  the  old  materials  thrown  out, 
and  new  sand  being  put  in  to  the  depth  of  nearly  three  feet.  Subsoil  drains  lead 
from  Nos.  1,  2,  3  to  the  flat  beds  across  on  the  lower  level,  which  has  been  levelled 
and  made  new.     Of  these  two  lower  beds  the  area  is  about  100x50  feet. 

The  attempts  made  by  the  Company  to  place  a  free  effluent  into  the  creek,, 
have  been  most  praise- worthy,  nothing  that  was  suggested  to  them  either  in  the 
report  or  by  the  Local  Board  being  neglected. 

The  atmosphere  within  the  neighborhood  of  the  beds  is  very  free  from  the 
smell  or  effluvia  of  decomposition,  and  the  beds  seem  ample  for  the  passage  down- 
ward of  the  sewage. 

As  there  is  however,  after  the  passage  of  the  materials  through  the  beds,  a 
slight  tinge  to  the  water  from  some  of  the  sub-soil  tiles,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
interest  to  disclose  wherein  the  failure  to  filter  lies. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  "pour  one  day's  sewage  into  one  of  the  upper 
ditches.  These  now  as  already  stated,  are  all  made  over  by  having  put  iu  new 
sand  from  a  sand  pit,  purchased  for  this  purpose  specially.  Through  this  the 
water  filters  quite  fast  and  on  the  day  visited  the  water  had  quit")  disappeared 
from  the  ditch.  Also  water  had  reached  the  tiles  from  the  lower  filter  beds  and 
was  appearing  in  the  tiles  leading  to  the  creek.  It  is  apparent  that  the  filtering^ 
material  works  too  rapidly  for  perfect  purification  ;  but  there  was  an  additional 
fact  in  that  there  was  on  the  day  of  our  visit  a  frothiness  on  the  water  standing 
within  the  flat  bed,  due  to  the  fact  that  on  that  day  all  the  brine  from  the  pickling 
hogs-beads  had  been  drained  ofT  to  be  recharged. 
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Apparently  then  what  has  happened  is  that  the  old  film  of  organic  matter 
with  its  nitrifying  bacteria  presumbly  present  on  the  surface  of  the  old  beds  was 
removed,  while  the  growth  of  the  new  seems  likely  to  be  checked  by  the 
occasional  dosing  with  a  brine  saturated  with  salt.  * 

After  explaining  the  reason  for  supposing  the  beds  were  not  being  haddled 
to  do  the  best  work,  I  made  the  following  recommendations,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  carefully  followed  out., 

1st.  Keep  the  fluids  from  the  rendering  tank  in  their  separate  beds. 

2nd.  Run  the  fluids  from  the  brine  tanks  into  a  new  and  separate  small  Alter 
bed. 

3rd.  Spread  each  day's  floor  washing  over  the  surface  of  two  ditches  instead 
of  one,  thereby  making  the  filtering  area  a,s  great  as  possiole. 

4th.  Use  a  cultivator  and  stir  the  surface  of  the  ditches  once  a  week  by 
shallow  cultivation. 

5th.  Use  milk  of  lime  for  precipitating  the  albumin  in  the  sewage  by  mixing 
it  before  it  goes  into  the  tanks. 

By  a  careful  carrying  out  of  these  additional  recommendations,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  a  very  notable  improvement  will  result  in  the  character  of  the 
effluent,  which  so  far  as  appearence  goes  at  present  cannot  be  said  to  be  bad ;  but 
which  contains  much  albumenoid  matter. 

With  the  excessive  drought  of  June  and  July,  the  creek  was  dry,  there  being 
no  relieving  shower ;  so  that  the  little  accumulations  of  water  in  pools  lay  evapor- 
ating with  a  result  that  the  organic  contents  became  more  concentrated  and  vege- 
tation of  green  algse  increased  on  the  surface.  The  eflSuvia  at  night-fall  were  said 
by  the  several  farmers  near  by,  to  be  very  bad  ;  but  it  was  not  observable  during 
the  day,  a  fact  however  familiar  to  us,  in  connection  with  many  eflSiuvia  nuisances. 

While  advising  the  Local  Board  of  Health  to  maintain  the  close  supervision 
of  the  filter  bed^,  and  while  urging  their  frequent  inspection  to  see  that  recom- 
mendations are  carried  out,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  nuisance  continuing 
of  a  very  serious  character.  Certainly  Ihere  will  be  none  with  water  in  the 
creek  ;  but  with  the  Company  willing  to  do  everything  suggested  to  cleanse  the 
effluent,  I  feel  certain  that  the  filtering  quality  of  the  beds  as  they  grow  older 
will  improve,  and  with  experience  on  the  part  of  those  managing,  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  an  effluent  free  from  objection 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  for  adoption. 


Your  obedient  servant, 

PETER  H.  BRYCE, 


Secretaryi 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  A  SITE  FOR  A  CEMETERY  IN 
MA.RKDALE,  COUNTY  OF  GREY. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  : 

Gentlemen, — The  Council  of  Markdale,  a  village  situate  at  the  junction  of 
the  Townships  of  Arteme&ia  and  Olenelg,  County  of  Grey,  having  sent  an  appli- 
cation to  this  Board,  requesting,  on  sanitary  grounds,  an  opinion  as  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  one  or  other  of  two  sites  for  a  cemetery  within  the  limits  of  the  village, 
I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Bryce  that  it  would  expedite  matters,  if  a  representative 
of  this  Board  would  personally  examine  the  proposed  wites.  Accordingly  a  letter 
making  an  appointment  for  the  8th  inst.,  having  been  sent  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Brown, 
secretary  of  the  local  board  of  health,  and  likewise  village  clerk,  your  committee 
went  to  Markdale  on  that  day.  The  following  residents  of  the  village  met  and 
consulted  with  your  committee:  Mr.  Rae,  reeve ;  Mr.  Brown,  village  clerk  ;  Mr. 
Armstrong,  member  of  the  local  board  of  health  ;  Dr.  Ego,  medical  health  officer ; 
Mr.  Boland,  chairman  of  the  cemetery  committee,  appointed  at  a  public  meeting, 
and  Dr.  Sproule,  M.P. 

Your  committee  wa.s  informed  that  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  last  week 
of  September,  to  consider  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a  cemetery,  it  was  decided  by 
resolution,  to  submit  two  sites  for  approval  on  sr^nitary  grounds  alone.  Either 
site  would  be  purchased  and  would  receive,  if  selected,  the  sjinction  of  the  local 
board  of  health.  The  villagers,  however,  would  prefer  a  personal  inspection  of  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  so  that  they  might  feel  clear  to  act 
through  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  hand.  The  Council  also,  before 
making  a  definite  selection,  and  passing  the  required  by-law,  wished  to  submit 
the  matter  to  your  Board,  as  required  by  law,  {vide  Sec.  2,  "  6  "  Consolidated 
Municipal  Act). 

The  plan  which  is  herewith  exhibited,  will  enable  you  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
main  streets  of  the  village,  and  the  position  of  each  of  the  two  sites.     The  first 
site  visited  belongs  to  Mr.  Marsh,  a  village  hotel-keeper,  who  is  willing  to  sell 
his  land  for  a  cemetery.    It  is  situated  on  Toronto  street,  about  five-eighths  of  a 
mile  from  the  village  centre  and  is  quite  close  to  its  southern  portion.     It  consists 
of  six  acres  of  well -cleared  land,  which  slopes  gently  to  the  south-east,  and  di-ains 
into  a  small  creek,  which  winds  around  the  base  of  the  declivity.     A  never-fail- 
ing spring  of  fresh  water,  also  rises  on  the  south-western  slope  of  the  declivity. 
I  had  a  pit  dug  to  the  depth  of  five  and  one-half  feet,  in  order  to  learn  the 
quality  of  the  soil.     The  top  layer  consists  of  loam  about  twelve  inches  in  depth, 
beneath  which  is  a  friable  clay,  containing  a  considerable  quantity   of  limestone, 
and  a  little  quartz  sand  and  about  one  per  cent,  of  gravel.     The  nearest  house  on 
the  sAme  side  of  the  road,  is  thirty-three  rods  away  ;  over  the  way  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  are  some  farm  buildings  belonging  to   Dr.  Sproule.     The  creek 
which  skirts  the  property,  receiving  the  drainage  of  surrounding  farms,  connects 
with  Armstrong's  creek,  which  spreiads  out  into  a  pond.     A  saw-mill,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  west,  discharges  over  a  dam.     The  principal  objections 
urged  against  this  property  were:  (1)    Its  proximity  to  the  vilJage;   (2)    The 
fouling  of  the  above  mentioned  creeks  by  drainage  from  the  cemetery,  and  (3) 
The  insuitability  of  the  soil.     The  first  objection  is  of  little  weight,  because  there 
are  but  few  houses  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  population  numbers  only  950  souls, 
and  is  not  increa.sLng.     The  second  objection,  that  a  fouling  of  the  water  of  the 
creek  might  ensue,  was  considered  of  considerable  weight  by  some  of  the  villagers 
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inasmuch,  as  the  future  water  supply  of  the  village  micrht  be  taken  from  the  pond 
near  the  saw-mill,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  to  which  I  have  already 
aUuded.  The  creek  might  at  present  be  used  as  a  supply  of  water  for  fire  pur- 
poses, but  would  not  be  suitable  as  a  supply  for  potable  water,  without  filtration. 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  measurable  impurity  would  be  added  to  the  waters  of 
this  creek  from  the  Marsh  site,  if  used  as  a  cemetery,  because  the  drainage  of  the 
water  through  one  hundred  yards  or  more  of  soil,  would  purify  it ;  and  besides 
the  mortality  of  the  village  is  only  said  to  be  five  per  annum.  Besides  the  future 
village  water  supply  may  be  obtained  by  boring  into  the  rock,  pumping  a  supply 
by  wind- mill  which  could  be  stored  in  a  tank  and  made  to  descend  by  gravita- 
tion into  mains  distributed  through  the  village.  The  third  objection  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  ha.s  a  considerable  force.  The  soil  is  principally  clay,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  retentive  of  moisture,  so  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  suit- 
able for  a  burial  ground  as  pure  gravel  or  sandy  soil.  Returning  towards  the 
village  centre,  we  passed  the  burial  ground  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  has 
been  used  as  a  cemetery  for  some  years ;  but  after  the  new  site  is  chosen,  it  is 
proposed  to  close  it.  The  new  cemetery  site  in  Markdale  will  probably  be  used 
as  a  union  cemetery  by  the  various  Protestant  denominations,  the  Catholics 
having  already  a  site  in  the  Township  of  Glenelg.  The  second  site  visited,  belongfs 
to  Mr.  Oswald  Walker,  who  is  willing  to  sell  his  land  for  cemetery  purposes.  It 
lies  on  Mill  street,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  is  about  five-eights  of  a  mile 
from  the  village  centre.  It  is  really  the  back  end  of  the  Walker  farm,  the  front 
portion  of  which  rests  on  a  village  street.  This  site  is  six  acres  in  extent.  The 
residential  property  is  not  growing  so  much  along  Mill  street  as  along  Toronto 
street.  The  surface  of  the  Walker  plot  is  rough  and  uneven,  many  stumps  being 
still  present,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  an  expenditure  of  from  $300  to  $400  would 
be  required  to  clear  it  up,  and  make  it  suitable  for  a  cemetery.  The  nearest  creek 
runs  into  the  Saugeen  River,  about  half  a  mile  trom  the  site.  A  section  of  the 
soil  shows  that  it  consists  of  three  or  four  inches  of  loam,  lying  over  a  loose, 
coarse  gravel.  The  objections  urged  against  thia  site  are  :  (1)  That  the  gravelly 
soil  is  so  loose,  that  the  sides  of  a  grave  dug  in  it  would  fall  in,  shortly  after  being 
dug,  particularly  in  spring,  and  (2)  That  it  would  cost  $300  to  $400,  to  prepare 
it  for  cemetery  purposes.  The  first  objection  has  been  disproved  by  actual  test, 
and  the  reeve,  Mr.  Kae,  states,  that  the  sides  of  the  pit  remained  quite  firm  and 
did  not  fall  in.  The  second  objection,  is  one  which  it  is  noo  necessary  that  I 
should  discuss.  With  regard  to  the  suitability  of  this  site  for  a  cemetery,  there 
can  be  no  question,  as  a  gravelly  site  is  very  permeable  to  air,  and  permits  the 
rapid  decay  of  dead  bodies,  which  are  interred  in  it.  The  drainage  would  be 
excellent  all  the  year  round,  and  would  flow  towards  the  Saugeen  River,  so  that 
no  wells  would  be  injured. 

My  opinion  therefore  is  that,  while  the  Marsh  property,  might  be  used  as  a 
cemetery  without  detriment  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  Markdale,  while  it  is 
as  accessible  as  the  Walker  property,  and  could  be  more  cheaply  converted  into 
a  burial  ground,  it  is  inferior  as  a  site  for  a  cemetery,  particularly  owing  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  would  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  George  R.  Roh^, 
a  distinguished  sanitarian,  and  member  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  who,  in  a  recently  published  Text  Book  of  Hygiene,  writing  of  inter- 
ment says  :  "  The  soil  of  a  burial  ground  should  be  dry  and  porous,  so  as  to  be 
easily  permeated  by  the  air."  In  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  the  decay  of  a  corpse 
is  much  more  rapid  than  in  a  moist  clayey  soil.  In  the  latter  the  bodies  more 
readily  undergo  putrefaction,  or  become    converted  into  a  substance    termed 
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adipocere.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  a  gravelly  soil,  the  decay  of  a  corpse 
advances  as  much  in  one  year,  as  it  would  in  sand  in  one  and  two-thinJs  and 
in  clay  in  two  to  two  aud  one-third  years.  The  decay  of  dead  bodies  is  princip- 
ally (if  not  entirely),  dependent  upoa  the  presence  of  living  vegetable  organisms. 
If  the  access  of  free  oxygen  is  prevented  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  will  thrive 
and  cause  putridity.  If,  however,  the  soil  is  loose,  porous  and  easily  permeable 
by  the  air,  the  bacteria  of  decay  will  be  present  and  produce  their  characteristic 
effects. 

For  sanitary  reasons  therefore,  I  consider  the  Walker  site  in  Markdale  more 
suitable  for  a  burial  ground  than  the  Marsh  site ;  but  should  it,  however,  bj  ihe 
view  of  the  majority  of  the  villagers  that  the  convenience  of  most  will  best  be 
consulted  by  the  adoption  of  the  Marsh  site,  it  would  be  well  to  state  that  a 
protest  has  been  received  from  a  resident,  whose  property  is  situated  very  near 
said  property,  and  that  therefore  it  will  be  well  for  the  cemetery  committee  of 
Markdale,  to  consult  the  bearing  of  sec.  489,  sub-section  (d)  Consolidated  Muni- 
cipal Act,  R.S.O.,  12  d,  1S87,  before  any  final  decision  is  made. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

(Sgd.)        J.J.  CASSIDY,  M.D. 


REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC  WATER  SUPPLIES  ON 
THE  WINDSOR  OUTBREAK  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER  IN  1896. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health : 

Gentlemen  : — As  is  stated  in  the  evidence  appended  to  this  report  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  H.  Campbell,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Windsor,  your 
Board  was  informed  in  February  of  a  reported  prevalence  of  typhoid  in  that  city, 
and  that  the  said  Board  was  recommended  by  3'our  Secretary,  to  obtain  through 
physicians  and  others,  a  correct  report  of  the  prevalence  of  this  and  of  any  similar 
disease  existing  in  the  town.  The  Local  Board,  with  commendable  activity,  pre- 
pared a  blank  form  of  report,  and  supplied  one  to  each  physician,  with  a  request 
to  give  detailed  answers  to  the  questions  contained  therein.  As  stated  in  the 
evidence  of  the  same  witness,  all  physicians  but  one  had  reported  at  the  time  the 
investigation  by  your  committee  was  held. 

These  reports  with  these  several  other  documents  are  herewith  presented  : 
(a)  The  conclusions  of  the  Local  Board  on  the  physicians'  report,  (b)  A  copy  of 
the  agreement  between  Windsor  and  Walkerville,  dated  22nd  September,  1893, 
made  the  basis  of  the  settlement  in  the  court  proceedings,  and  attached  to  the 
judgment  thereof,  (c)  A  copy  of  a  report  by  water  commissioners  with  the 
report  of  W.  Chipman,  C.E.,  on  a  plan  for  obtaining  a  common  supply  for  water 
for  the  two  towns,  and  forming  the  basis  of  the  aforesaid  agreement,  also  a  plan 
or  map  of  the  district,  (d)  Extracts  from  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Local,  Board  of  Health  since  January,  1896.  (e)  Copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Windsor  Physici ms'  and  Surgeons'  Association. 

In  order  that  the  Board  may  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the  situation  in 
Windsor,  your  Committee  desires  to  give  a  brief  resum^  of  the  chief  facts  since 
the  public  water  supply  of  Windsor  was  established. 

In  1872  a  waterworks  station  wa,s  established  at  the  point  indicated  on  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Chipman,  on  the  bank  of  the  Detroit  river,  within  the  limits  of  the 
tovm  of  Windsor,  where  it  remains  at  present,  and  situated  some  3,000  feet 
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below  the  township  drain,  which  empties  into  the  river  within  the  town  of 
Walkerville,  and  which  within  the  town  becomes  the  main  sewer.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  relative  position  of  the  Windsor  waterworks  and  the  sewage  out- 
fall confirms  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Coventry,  for  some  twenty-five  years  a  prac- 
titioner in  Windsor,  and  who  was  mayor  in  1881,  188i  and  1883,  and  medical 
health  oflScer  for  some  twelve  years,  that  "  The  water  supply  from  its  adoption 
to  the  present  time  has  always  been  contaminated  by  the  material  emptied  into 
the  river  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  intake  pipe,  which  contamination 
has  at  different  times  consisted  of  the  refuse  from  cattle  bams,  pork -packing 
establishment,  glucose  and  starch  works ;  but  worse  than  all  from  the  contents 
of  the  Walkerville  sewers.  Other  contaminations  are  from  factories,  and  the 
vegetable  material  from  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  from  the  lake  itself  and 
from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Detroit  river." 

In  1887  the  waterworks  station  was  burned  and  at  that  time  it  was  stated 
that  Walkerville  was  willing  and  anxious  to  join  Windsor  in  the  establishment 
of  a  common  supply  to  be  taken  above  the  latter  town,  but  that  negotiations 
were  broken  oft*.  A  new  pumping  house  was  built,  and  then  or  afterwards  the 
intake  pipe  in  the  river  was  extended  from  167  to  250  feet  into  the  stream,  but 
a  valve  was  left  nearer  the  shore,  115  feet  out,  in  case  a  stoppage  should  take 
place  at  the  intake  proper.  Such  was  the  position  in  1893  when  the  Windsor 
Water  Commissioners  instituted  proceedings  against  Walkerville. 

In  the  report  of  the  Water  Commissioners,  included  in  the  pamphlet  pub- 
lished before  the  submission  of  a  by-law  on  July  7th,  1893,  which  was  defeated, 
and  signed  by  William  Edgar,  chairman  for  the  commissioners.  W.  J. 
McKee,  now  M.P.P.,  and  C.  E.  Fleming,  mayor,  after  quoting  analyses  by  Dr. 
Pyne,  J.  J.  MacKenzie,  B.A.,  and  Prof.  Ellis,  all  asserting  the  pollution  of  the 
river  water,  it  is  stated:  "These  results  by  competent  examiners,  coupled  with 
the  report  by  Dr  Bryce,  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  that  he 
saw  about  three  or  four  million  gallons  of  sewage  emerging  in  twenty-four  hours 
from  one  of  the  Walkerville  sewers,  coloring  the  water  of  the  river  for  two-thirds 
the  distance  to  the  Windsor  intake,  and  our  own  observation  of  what  is  daily 
taking  place,  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion,  that  in  order  to  supply  water  fit 
for  use  for  domestic  purposes,  we  must  go  above  the  point  of  contamination." 

On  the  agreement  of  the  two  towns,  made  on  the  order  of  the  court  September 
22nd,  1893,  the  Council  passed  a  by-law  in  November,  1893,  for  the  issue  of 
debentures  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  common  water  main  from  Askings 
point  on  the  plans  of  Mr.  Chipman,  but  it  was  aftei'wards  quashed  by  the 
courts  on  the  ground  as  stated  in  the  evidence,  that  the  borrowing  limit  of  the 
town  had  been  reached.    (See  evidence  of  Coventry,  Smith  and  Hall.) 

Subsequent  to  this,  at  the  January  elections  in  1895,  a  by-law  was  submitted 
for  the  institution  of  a  filter  plant  at  a  cost  of  S40,000,  the  pumping  station  to 
remain  with  the  intake  in  its  present  position.  This  by-law  was  also  defeated, 
and  as  stated  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Casgrain,  now  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners :  "Since  then  the  principal  work  was  to  extend  the  present 
intake  500  feet  into  the  river  by  a  twenty-inch  pipe,  and  the  construction  of  a 
fifty-foot  well  by  eighteen  feet  deep,  with  two  compartments,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $12,000." 

No  analyses  of  water  have  been  made  during  this  period ;  the  water  supply 
has  been  bad ;  but  notably  so  since  the  flood  at  the  beginning  of  January.  At 
that  time  on  one  morning,  in  drawing  water  from  the  tap,  it  Had  a  stix)ng  smell 
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and  tasted  of  manure.  This  lasted  until  afternoon,  when  the  water  was  blown 
out  of  the  hydrants.  The  cause  of  the  sudden  influx  of  manure  was  stated  to 
me  by  a  workman  from  Walker's,  to  be  due  to  the  breaking  of  an  embankment 
around  the  field,  and  as  the  manure  did  not  come  so  much  by  afternoon  it  was 
stated  to  me  the  embankment  was  repaired." 

This,  then,  briefly  stated,  is  the  history  of  the  Windsor  waterworks,  as  given 
by  town  officials  and  official  documents,  down  to  January  25th,  1896,  when  the 
circumstances  just  stated  occurred,  and  which  became  the  occasion,  according  to 
unanimous  medical  testimony  and  the  sworn  statements  of  the  present  Water 
Commissioners,  of  a  sudden  explosion  of  fever,  which  had  spent  itself  largely 
by  the  middle  of  March. 

Specific  Evidence  of  Pollution  from  WcdkerviUe  Sewage. 

1.  In  a  report  of  your  Secretary  made  in  May,  1891,  it  is  stated  :  "  When 
seen  by  me,  the  sewer  ( Walkerville)  was  emptying  probably  three  or  four  million 
gallons  of  sewage  in  twenty-four  hours,  which  was  of  a  brown  color,  and  gave  off 
the  characteristic  smell  of  cow  manure."  The  black  stream  of  liquid  in  its  course 
down  the  river  was  visible  for  two-thirds  of  the  above  distance  (less  than  3,000 
feet). 

2.  The  report  on  Windsor  water  supply  made  to  the  Provincial  Board  October 
12th,  1893,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Mackenzie,  states  :  "  Whilst  in  Windsor  attending  the  trial. 
Dr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Chipman  and  myself  determined  to  make  a  test  which  might  pos- 
sibly settle  the  question  as  to  whether  pollution  existed  or  not.  With  that  end 
in  view,  there  were  procured  two  barrels  of  salt,  which  were  emptied  into  an 
ordinary  water  cart  containing  6<K)  gallons  of  water.  The  water  was  heated  by 
passing  live  steam  through  it  until  the  salt  was  all  dissolved,  and  the  brine  thus 
obtained  was  taken  up  into  Walkerville  and  emptied  into  the  sewer  about  200 
yards  from  the  point  at  which  it  opens  into  the  river.  At  the  same  time  a  float 
was  dropped  into  the  river  at  the  sewer  outlet  as  sooji  as  the  flood  of  brine 
reached  that  point,  that  being  indicated  by  the  sudden  increase  of  the  flow. 
Shortly  after  this  float  passed  the  Windsor  waterworks  intake  samples  of  water 
were  taken  from  the  river  at  that  point,  (both  surface  and  deep)  and  at  the  same 
time  from  the  tap  in  the  Windsor  waterwords  pumping  house. 

Twenty  samples  in  all  were  analyzed  by  the  salt  test. 

The  average  chlorine  in  the  normal  river  water  at  three  points  shallow  and 
deep  was  1.5  per  million  parts. 

Of  six  samples  during  the  salt  flow,  the  avei'age  was  3.15  parts  per  million, 
the  lowest  being  2.8,  and  the  highest  3.5. 

On  the  passing  of  the  salt  flow  the  river  water  fell  slightly  below  the  normal, 
probably  due  to  the  temporary  flushing  of  the  sewer. 

3.  The  flood  of  manure  which  came  down  on  January  25th,  1896,  so  as  to 
cause  the  water  to  taste  and  smell  of  manure  in  taps  in  all  parts  of  Windsor. 

4.  A  teat  made  by  John  Davis,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Distilleries,  as  given  in 
sworn  evidence. 

'*  About  the  month  of  Jane  some  three  years  ago,  I  happened  to  be  boating 
near  the  water  pipe,  and  arranged  a  Jug  so  that  the  cork  was  forced  in  by  the 
water  pressure  at  about  twenty  feet  from  the  surface  in  thirty  feet  of  water.  I 
cpmpared  the  sample  with  one  taken  from  the  surface  at  about  the  same  point, 
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and  allowed  them  to  sediment  in  graduated  tubes.  I  found  within  eighteen 
hours  that  the  amount  of  sediment  in  the  deep  sample  was  four  times  that  on 
the  surface.  As  aresult  of  this  test  there  has  not  been  since  then  a  drop  of  water 
in  my  house  drunk  without  boiling  and  filtering.  We  have  not  since  had  any 
sickness,  while  before  that  Dr.  Casgrain  would  bear  evidence  that  we  were  seldom 
without  it." 

Evidence  of  the  Recent  Outbreak  of  Fever. 

All  the  sworn  evidence  agrees  that  there  was  a  freshet  in  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, and  that  notably  it  was  at  its  height  on  January  26th,  the  ice  in  the  river 
having  broken  up,  and  according  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  waterworks,  the 
river  was  filled  with  floating  ice.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1896,  the  following 
resolution,  according  to  statement  of  the  Secretary,^  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Windsor  Physicians'  and  Surgeons*  Association  : 

Resolved, — "  That  this  Association  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  epidemic  of  typhoid  and  gastro-intestinal  fever  in  Windsor  is  due  to  pol- 
luted water  supplied  to  inhabitants  and  we  hereby  reiterate  the  opinion  of  last 
year  that  nothing  short  of  a  new  water  intake  pipe  above  the  i)oint  of  pollution 
will  ensure  the  safety  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  inhabitants." 

According. to  the  report  of  the  Local  Board  on  the  reports  sent  in  by  phy- 
sicians in  regard  to  the  outbreak  it  is  stated  that  all  except  one  resident  physician 
had  reported.  In  the  evidence  of  one  physician  of  Walkerville  it  is  stated  "  that 
he  had  five  cases  actually  tabulated."  Excluding  references  by  several  physicians 
to  mild  cases  not  returned,  and  others  which  occurred  up  to  the  15th  of  March, 
and  subsequent  to  the  returns  made  by  them,  these  would  make  167  cases  of 
fever. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  given  in  the  reports  of  the  phy- 
sicians : 

Reports  received 12 

**        giving  details  in  full 7 

"         giving  no  cases 2 

"        giving  cases  with  no  details 3 

**         giving  no  opinion 2 

"         giving  cases  with  no  details,  but  opinion  that  water 

was  cause 2 

"         giving  details,  classifying  fever  as  typhoid,  with  other 

cases  as  bilious  remittent 1 

"         classifying  fever  as  typhoid  and  gastro-intestinal 1 

"         classifying  fever  as  typhoid  and  bilious  with  typhoid 

symptoms   1 

"      '  classifying  all  cases  as  gastro-intestinal 1 

"        classifying  fever  as  typhoid,  and  divided  into  severe, 

ordinary  and  mild  types 1 

"        classifying  fever  as  typhoid  only 1 

"       .  classifying  fever  as  typhoid  mild 1 

Total  cases  with  names  and  addresses  given 126 

"          without  names  or  addresses 86 

"          in  all  to  time  of  reports  being  made  out 162 
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Gases  by  weeks — 

Week  ending  December  3rd,  1895 3 

10th,1895 1 

17th.  1895 2 

24th,  1895 2 

.    "         3l8t,  1895 1 

January    7th,  1896 3 

14th,  1896 5 

21st,  1896 3 

28th.  1896 7 

February  4th,  1896 17 

11th,  1896 32 

18th,  1896 20 

25th,  1896 13 

March        3rd,  1896 7 

10th,  1896 8  V     13 

17th,  1896 3J 

Several  facta  are  apparent  from  these  statistics,  and  the  first  is  that  typhoid 
in  Windsor  has  not  been  limited  to  a  single  period,  but  was  present  in  all  the 
winter  months,  or  as  stated  in  Dr.  Carney's  evidence  regarding  his  experience  in 
Windsor  during  twenty  years :  "  I  ascribe  the  disappearance  of  the  malaria  to 
surface  drainage,  and  the  appearance  and  increase  of  gastro^intestinal  fever  to 
the  pollution  of  our  water  supply  with  animal  excreta  as  well  as  vegetable." 

In  the  words  of  other  physicians,  typhoid  is  endemic  in  Windsor,  and  that 
this  is  common  medical  opinion  is  seen  in  the  resolution  of  the  Association  ot 
June,  1895. 

Copy  of  Resolutions  adopted  May,  1895,  and  sent  to  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners  by  the  Medical  Society, 

"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  water  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
is  polluted  with  washings  from  the  alluvial  shores  of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  the 
Detroit  River,  besides  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  grows  very 
rapidly  in  Lake  St.  Clair. 

"  It  also  contains  in  variable  quantities  the  sewage  of  the  Town  of  Walker- 
ville. 

''  We  consider  it  unfit  for  potable  and  culinary  purposes,  and  it  seems  dan- 
gerous to  the  lives  of  those  who  drink  it. 

"  We  respectfully  but  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  filtering  it  before  it 
enters  the  water  mains,  and,  lastly,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  intake  pipe 
should  extend  above  Walkerville  sewers,  as  without  that  precaution  all  other 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  question  would  be  contrary  to  the  advice  and  opinions 
of  sanitarians  and  at  variance  with  our  desire  to  secure  for  the  people  of  Windsor 
a  water  supply  second  to  none  on  the  continent." 

Bearing  very  directly  on  this  prevalence  of  typhoid  in  Windsor  is  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Hoare,  for  seven  years  practising  in  Walkerville.  It  is  so  important 
that  it  mi^ht  with  advantage  be  inserted  almost  in  full.  That  town  takes  water 
from  the  Detroit  River  above  any  point  of  sewage  pollution. 
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The  evidence  states :  "  There  has  been  no  epidemic  of  typhoid,  on  an  average 
only  five  cases  of  fever  of  any  kind  ;  can  supply  rates  of  typhoid  deaths  for  five 
years.  There  has  only  been  one  death  in  this  period,  and  the  case  was  not  con- 
tracted in  Walkerville. 

"  We  have  a  population  of  1,000,  and  I  consider  the  immunity  from  typhoid 
due  to  water  supply  being  fr^e  from  sewage  contamination  and  comparatively 
recent  system  of  s.ewers. 

"  Walkerville  has  during  the  last  three  months  been  free  from  fever  except 
two  cases.  One  case  was  typhoid  on  1st  of  January ;  was  a  traveller  ;  was  at 
home  onlv  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  Walkerville ;  did  not  consider  the  contagion 
local  The  other  was  continued  fever  of  two  weeks'  duration  ;  if  any  infection, 
conld  only  trace  it  to  her  having  been  visiting  considerably  in  Windsor." 

Dr.  Casgrain,  who  practises  largely  in  Sandwich,  states  :  "  I  had  in  my  prac- 
tice from  August  till  1st  of  February,  twenty  cases.  These  include  two  cases  in 
Sandwich,  one  fatal,  previous  to  the  overflow  of  manure,  and  eight  or  ten  cases 
of  gastro-intestinal  fever  subsequent  to  this  overflow.  These  houses  where  cases 
occurred  had  all  Windsor  water  supply.     Had  no  cases  in  Walkerville." 

The  same  answer  was  given  by  all  physicians  regarding  the  absence  of  cases 
in  their  practice  in  Walkerville.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  that  the  water  in 
the  long  main  between  Windsor  and  Sandwich,  being  the  source  of  supply  for 
some  hours  to  Sandwich,  the  flood  of  manure  did  not  reach  the  Sandwich  pipes 
to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  Windsor,  but  notably  those  east  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  since  the  water  wa,s  emptied  from  the  hydrants  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  flow  of  manure  into  the  town  supply. 

The  subject  of  other  exciting  causes  seems  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Health,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  questions  both  by  the  chairman 
and  by  Mr.  Sheppard  put  to  various  witnesses.  '*  Mr.  Sheppard  asked  whether 
the  seventeen  cases  were  not  mostly  in  one  neighborhood  ?"  Dr.  Reaume. — "  No." 
**  How  many  west  and  how  many  east  of  Ouellette  Ave.  ? "  **  Six  west  and  the 
rest  east."  "  The  east  is  old  Windsor.  This  district  of  east  Windsor  was  not 
before  this  outbreak,  seriously  affected  with  typhoid." 

Similarly,  "  In  reply  to  Mr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Carney  stated  that  his  cases  had 
been  dotted  over  the  city.  Mr.  Campbell  suggested  that  most  cases  were  to  the 
east.  Dr.  Carney  stated  that  even  if  this  were  so,  the  presence  of  sewers  without 
house  drain  connections  would  abate  the  malarial  fever,  but  ought,  too,  to  abate 
the  typhoid  if  it  be  due  to  bad  plumbing  since  the  latter  is  largely  absent." 

The  point  is,  however,  definitely  set  at  rest  by  the  classifying  of  cases  by 
streets.  There  were  cases  reported  in  all  in  forty-two  localities,  so  far  as  the 
return^  could  be  tabulated.     They  were  as  follows  : 


Ouellette 4 

Lonia 4 

Roinnaoii 1 

Oirter 2 

Cmrry  Aveane 1 

COWMI 1 

Lsngloia 1 

PttkStreet 4 

Ewex  House 1 

Prince  Avenue 2 

Gleonrry  14 

Wellmgton 2 

JkfonR 8 

SMdwieb 8 


Tuaoarora 8 

Parent   1 

Marentette 11 

Windsor 8 

Brant 1 

Gataraqae 8 

Erie 1 

London 2 

Ooyan 11 

Pitt 1 

MoDougall   6 

Assnmption 3 

Mich.  R 1 

Pallissier  1 


Vera  Place 
0pp.  £.  Central 
Victoi 


Victoria  Avenue 

Church 

Mercer   

Crawford  House 5 

Chatham     6 

Elm  Avenue S 

Caron   1 

Howard   1 

Market 1 

Arthur  8 

Asylum  Avenue 4 


It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  summary  of 
the  Local  Board  were  not  based  on  any  detailed  study  of  the  tables.     Indeed,  we 
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find  in  the  minutes,  Mr.  Sheppard,  a  prominent  and  active  member  of  the  Board, 
to  have  moved  the  following  resolution  on  March  8th,  1886  : 

Moved  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  seconded  by  Mr.  Latham :  "That  the  present  water 
supply  is  deleterious  and  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  and  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Howatson  silex  patent  system  of  filtration  in  connection  with  the  waterworks 
is  feasible  and  would  be  eflfective,  and  that  resolution  be  sent  to  Council." 

This  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  following  evidence  of  the  Chair- 
man :  "  The  Board,  after  examining  reports  carefully,  as  well  as  from  their  per- 
sonal knowledge,  unanimously  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  true  typhoid  exi>ted 
at  all  it  was  of  a  very  mild  type.  There  is  no  doctor  in  the  Board  except  the 
Medical  Health  Oflicer,  who  is  not  a  member."  Neither  does  the  latter  statement 
coincide  with  the  view  of  the  Medical  Health  Officer,  who  certainly  cannot  be 
considered  an  alarmist,  when  he  says,  **  With  regard  to  the  efifects  of  manure  in 
the  water  supply,  which  occurred  in  January  last,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
not  healthy,  and  would  cause  to  a  certain  extent  fever  of  a  malarial  type,  and 
might  cause  death.'* 

Moreover,  Mayor  Mason  further  states  in  evidence,  "  Without  a  doubt  the 
inshore  pipe  supplying  the  water,  when  open,  has  shown  that  the  water  was  pol- 
luted by  hquid  manure  retained  by  an  f^mbankment  on  the  Tecumseth  road." 

To  show  how  the  Chairman  must  have  misunderstood  the  sentiments  of  his 
Board,  Dr.  Bell,  a  member  of  the  Council  states  in  evidence,  "  The  reason  that  the 
typhoid  occurred  in  February  was  that  the  manure  in  the  water  was  the  predis- 
posing cause." 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  essential  requirement  of  the  lay 
mind  is,  that  disease  must  kill  in  order  to  be  the  real  thing,  and  that  since  there 
was  not  a  large  percentage  of  deaths,  and  because  all  physicians  did  not  use  tKe 
same  terms  for  the  outbreak  of  fever,  the  fact  was  seized  upon  by  the  apologists 
for  the  city  water,  that  the  fever  could  not  have  been  typhoid. 

The  report  drawn  up  by  the  Local  Board  further  particularly  states  :  "  The 
cases  appear  to  be  confined,  to  a  large  extent,  to  one  thickly  populated  part  of 
Windsor."  The  point  made  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
tabulated  statement  of  cases  as  given  by  streets  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  the  relative  freedom  of  the  Sandwich  supply  from  the 
flood  of  manure,  is  perhaps  as  perfect  an  illustration  as  could  be  possible  of  the 
exactly  opposite  fact  to  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Local  Board 
as  to  causation. 

As  stated  in  evidence,  Windsor  pumps  2,000,000  daily.  For  some  six  hours, 
according  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Commission,  the  flow  of  liquid  manure 
continued.  Assuming  that  the  pipes  had  previously  been  filled  with  the  ^veiage 
water  of  the  river,  the  result  would  be  that  the  filthy  water  would  be  in  the 
pipes  nearest  the  intake  first,  and  remain  there  the  longest,  since  when  spreading 
to  other  parts  of  the  system  the  blowing  out  of  the  hydrants  would  have  been 
going  on.  If  this  district  were  thickly  populated,  a  proportionately  lai^e  amount 
of  manure-laden  water  would  have  been  used,  and  its  presence  would  be  felt  over 
a  lar^e  number  of  days.  In  summarizing  the  cases  by  streets,  there  is  noticed  an 
especially  large  number  of  cases  on  Glengarry  street,  15;  in  Goyau  street,  11; 
and  other  high  figures  as  those  of  McDougall,  6,  and  Assumption,  5. 

In  subsequently  examining  the  map  of  Windsor,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  these  are  the  streets  which  first  received  their  supply  from  the  main  which 
passes  up  Langlois  street,  from  the  pumping  well,  thence  along  Wyandotte  street 
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They  &re  well  inhabited  streets,  but  as  stated  by  Dr.  Carney,'  they  are  not  the 
newest  streets,  and  while  all  use  city  water,  comparatively  few  have  house- 
plumbing  and  house  sewers.  To  complete  the  illustration,  we  have  found  that 
the  streets  to  the  west  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  show  few  cases  of  fever. 
This  is  explained  naturally  by  the  fact  that  the  Sandwich  main  is  carried  by  a  « 
long  detour  southward,  owing  to  the  deep  cutting,  in  order  to  pass  across  the 
track.     Thus  this  part  of  the  city  is,  like  Sandwich,  a  long  way  away  from  the 

[)amping  station,  and  the  presence  of  the  manure  in  the  pipes  was  therefore  but 
ittle  noticed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  &i  to  the  conclusive  evidence  from  every 
known  source  of  exact  information,  that  the  explosive  outbreak  of  fever  was 
caused,  like  all  other  epidemic  outbursts  of  typhoid  have  been  shown  to  be 
directly  by  polluted  water,  and  that  its  immediate  date  of  causation  is  absolutely 
and  definitely  fixed,  in  keeping  with  the  average  period  of  incubation  of  typhoid, 
by  the  flood  of  liquid  manure  on  the  25th  day  of  January. 

However  just  and  proper,  therefore,  it  is  for  the  Local  Board  of  Health  to 
continue  to  carry  out  what  is  stated  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  its  report,  viz.: 
*"  The  Board  therefore  is  now  turning  its  attention  more  particularly  to  endeavor- 
ing to  better  the  unsanitary  conditions  which  appear  to  be  a  large  factor  in  the 
case,  it  is  clear  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  unfortunate,  since  it  makes  the 
Board  to  whom,  under  the  statute  is  specially  delegated  the  duty  of  calling 
attention  to  causes  of  disease,  to  appear  before  the  10,000  citizens  of  Windsor  as 
neglecting  absolutely  by  a  single  recommendation  in  the  report  to  direct  public 
attention  to  the  plain  and  obvious  cause  of  the  disaster  which  your  committee 
h&H  been  called  upon  to  investigate.  Your  committee,  therefore,  without  further 
dealing  with  the  causes  of  the  epidemic,  desires  to  refer  to  the  remedy  or 
remedies  which,  from  the  ts/Cts  collected  from  a  study  of  cases  in  the  recent  out- 
break, from  the  sworn  evidence  of  seventeen  physicians,  city  officials,  and  promi- 
nent citizens,  and  from  the  experimental  evidence  and  analysis  by  officers  of  your 
Board,  are  demanded  for  the  contaminated  public  supply  of  the  city  of  Windsor. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  several  persons  sworn  your  committee  gathers  the 
following  statistics : 

J.  A.  H.  Campbell,  Chairman  Local  Board  of  Health,  gave  as  his  opinion 
that  the  cases  of  typhoid  are  not  more  than  could  be  expected  in  a  population  of 
10,000,  and  is  of  opinion  that  any  prevalence  of  fever  was  due  to  filthy  premises. 

Maxfield  Sheppard.  Member  of  Local  Board  of  Health :  "  My  view  is  that 
the  city  water  supply  is  at  most  times  very  impure  ;  also,  my  impression  there- 
fore was  that  by  extending  the  intake  further  out  than  it  now  is  and  introducing 
some  thorough  system  of  filtration,  perhaps  the  greatest  measure  of  relief  would 
be  obtained.  Of  course  the  results  of  filtration  could  be  equally  well  applied 
above  Walkerville." 

J.  A.  AsHBAUGH,  M.D.,  Secretary  Medical  Association  : 

"There  has  been  much  dissussion  with  regard  to  removing  the  intake  ;  but 
if  they  could  avoid  Walkerville  sewage,  moving  the  intake  and  then  filtering,  we 
ought  to  get  good  water  if  the  filter  is  good.  We  have  had  simply  mud  water 
lately." 

C.  W.  HoARE,  M.D.,  M.H.O.,  of  Walkerville: 

"  I  consider  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  due  to  the  sewage  of  Walkerville  reach- 
ing the  Windsor  intake  pipe. 

"  Walkerville  sewage  is  therefore  in  my  opinion  a  permanent  source  of 
danger  to  Windsor  if  it  get^  into  the  water  supply,  which  danger  can  be  aggra- 
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vated  at  any  time  by  typhoid,  cholera,  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  being  present  in 
Walkerville 

"  As  a  medical  health  officer,  and  according  to  the  views  of  sanitarians,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  safety  to  the  Windsor  water  supply  can  readily  be  obtained  by 
going  to  a  point  above  Walkerville  which  will  be  free  from  sewage  contamination/' 

Henry  Raymond  Casgrain,  M.D..  Cbainnan  of  the  Board  of  Water  Com- 
missioners : 

"  Since  January,  1896,  the  water  supply  has  been  bad,  but  notably  so  since 
the  flood  at  the  beginning  of  February. 

"  My  idea  of  a  remedy  is  to  extend  the  pipe  into  the  river  and  apply  filters. 
I  do  not  base  this  opinion  as  to  freedom  from  pollution  at  500  feet  from  actual 
experiments.  In  case  the  supply  were  taken  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  owing  to  mud,  etc.,  filtration  would  equally  be  necessary." 

E.  W.  S.  Bauer,  Esq.,  Member  of  Water  Commission : 

"  Have  heard  statemeitt  of  Dr.  Casgrain,  as  to  duties  of  Water  Commission, 
and  agree  therewith ;  also  to  his  statement  with  regard  to  flood  and  impurity 
from  manure.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Dwyer,  a  diver,  about  extending 
pipe,  and  he  stated  that  if  we  extended  out  into  what  he  called  *  blue  water,'  that 
we  would  have  the  very  best  of  water.  I  am  also  of  this  opinion,  but  not  from 
personal  knowledge." 

J.  0.  Reaume,  M.D.,  M.H.O.,  of  Sandwich  East : 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  are  liable  to  an  outbreak  of  typhoid,  under 
present  conditions  of  our  water  supply,  at  any  time.  So  far  as  I  have  studied  the 
question,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  filtration  of  the  water  is  necessary." 

i'oRREST  F.  Bell,  M.D.,  Alderman  : 

"  The  reason  that  the  typhoid  occurred  in  February  was  that  the  manure  in 
the  water  was  the  predisposing  cause. 

"  I  think  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  filter  out  typhoid  germs  is  a  fraud, 
and  that  even  though  the  theory  that  a  patent  filter  will  filter  the  germs  for  a 
time  is  true,  they  soon  get  filthy,  and  the  germs  will  be  no  better  than  a  sedi- 
mentary bed." 

John  Coventry,  M.D„  Mayor  and  ex-Medical  Health  Officer : 

"  The  water  supply  from  its  adoption  to  the  present  time  has  always  been 
contaminated  by  the  material  emptied  into  the  river  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  intake  pipe. 

"  But  the  most  serious  contamination  of  all  is,  I  consider,  the  Walkerville 
sewage ;  and  water  contaminated  by  it,  whether  unfiltered  or  filtered,  supplied  to 
the  inhabitants,  is  in  my  opinion  a  most  dangerous  water  supply." 

Mr.  Bartlett,  Police  Magistrate,  made  a  statement,  not  on  oath,  "  that  he 
thought  going  above  the  sewer  would  remove  all  the  difficulty  from  sewage,  and 
thought  it  could  be  easily  done  at  a  cost  of  830,000  to  $40,000.'* 

K.  Lambert,  M.D.,  present  Medical  Health  Officer : 

"  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  manure  in  the  water  supply  which  occurred 
in  January  last,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  healthy,  and  would  cause  to 
a  certain  extent,  fever  of  a  malarial  type,  and  might  cause  death. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  I  state:?  to  the  mayor  that  I  thought  that  if 
the  intake  pipe  were  carried  out  200  to  300  feet  more  than  it  is  now,  that  it 
would  remedy  anything  that  might  happen  hereafter. 
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R.  Carney,  M.D.,  ex-Chairman  of  Local  Board  of  Health : 

"  I  ascribe  the  disappearance  of  malaria  to  the  surface  drainage  ;  and  the 
appearance  and  increase  of  gastro-intestinal  fever  to  the  pollution  of  our  water 
supply  with  animal  excreta,  as  well  as  vegetable/'  As  chairman  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  I  have  at  diflferent  times  had  a  conference  with  the  water  com- 
missioners, based  solely  on  this  ground  and  we  suggested  that  they  should  take 
socb  steps  as  would  remedy  the  pollution,  leaving  it  to  their  own  judgement  the 
scheme  to  be  adopted. 

John  Davis,  Esq.,  ex-Chief  Inspector  of  Distillaries  for  Canada : 

"  My  opinion  is  that  the  public  safety  will  best  be  consulted  by  going  above 
Walkerville  sewage,  and  that  extension  of  pipe  in  its  present  point  will  not 
remove  danger  of  pollution. 

D.  W.  Mason,  Mayor  of  Windsor  : 

"Without  a  doubt  the  intake  pipe  supplying  the  water,  when  open,  has 
shown  that  the  water  was  polluted  by  **  liquid  manure." 

"  I  feel  that  the  present  steps  that  are  being  taken  by  the  Water  Com- 
missioners for  extending  the  intake  pipe  500  feet  in  all  would  bring  us  to  what 
i$  known  as  the  grand  body  of  w^ater,  and  thereby  abate  any  danger  of  pollution. 

W.  NoKMAN,  C.E.,  City  Engineer : 

Regardless  of  the  cost,  I  would  prefer  taking  the  city  supply  from  above 
Walkerville,  moving  the  pumping  plant  all  up  there.*' 

J.  H.  Smith,  L.D.S.,  ex-Water  Commissioner : 

"  I  am  of  opinion  now,  that  so  far  as  sentiment  goes,  and  so  far  as  the  name 
that  has  been  given  to  the  city  of  being*  satisfied  to  take  its  public  supply  below 
Walkerville  sewer  is  concerned,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  expenditure  to  the 
city  to  take  the  supply  above  the  Walkerville  sewer ;  but  with  the  extension  of 
the  pipe  200  feet  out,  and  a  proper  filter,  1  think  Windsor  would  be  supplied 
with  a  water  practically  free  from  danger.'* 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Windsor  has  sustained  an  incalculable  loss 
financially,  owing  to  the  opinion  that  is  entertained  here  and  elsewhere,  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  its  public  supply.  As  a  result  of  this,  people  are  afraid  to 
come  to  reside  in  Windsor,  or  to  invest  money  here,  and  the  town  could  well 
afford  to  spend  any  ordinary  amount  to  remove  the  suspicion." 

John  Hall,  Chief  Engineer  of  Waterworks  for  twenty-one  years : 

''  There  has  been  during  all  this  time  sources  of  animal  pollution  of  the  river 
above  the  supply,  such  as  those  instanced  by  Dr.  Coventry,  whose  evidence  I 
heard." 

"To  overcome  the  sentiment  against  the  intake  being  below  the  Walkerville 
sewer,  I  think  we  had  better  take  it  above  Walkerville." 

John  Bott,  Mayor  of  Walkerville,  said  : 

"The  water  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  is  at  present  very  muddy  and  the  river 
Detroit,  is  itself  in  a  more  filthy  state  than  is  at  all  usual."  Such  a  condition  of 
lake  and  river  might  be  expected  after  the  floods  which  have  existed  lately,  but 
ordinarily  the  lake  St.  Clair  water,  as  supplied  at  Walkerville  is  so  clear,  that  in 
the  house  of  the  witness  it  is  always  used  unfiltered.  The  witness  is  obliged  to 
to  have  the  lake  water  filtered  for  family  use  at  present.  No  fever  is  known  to 
exist  in  town.  Observes  a  clean  streak  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  of 
perhaps  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  it  is  not  always  to  be  seen,  alter- 
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ing  in  appearance  with  various  conditions  of  the  wind.  Has  observed  that  under 
a  strong  wind,  the  water  is  kept  up,  that  the  river  rises  about  two  feet  in  twenty- 
four  hours." 

The  extracts  just  given  from  the  sworn  evidence  of  tifteen  persons  out 
of  the  sixteen  referring  to  the  matter,  all  express  practically  but  one  opinion, 
as  to  the  polluted  character  of  the  Windsor  water  supply,  and  every  witness 
except  one,  including  the  Police  Magistrate,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  the  city, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  active  steps  must  be  taken  to  remove  both  the  danger  to 
the  citizens,  and  the  discredit  which  the  suspicious  character  of  the  water  has 
brought  upon  the  city  as  a  place  of  residence. 

The  opinions  given  as  to  remedy,  may  be  said  to  be  covered  by  four  pro- 
positions. 

1st.  The  maintenance  of  the  pumping  station  in  its  present  position,  and  the 
extension  of  the  pipe  to  a  distance  of  500  feet  from  the  shore. 

2nd.  The  maintenance  of  the  pumping  station  as  at  present,  the  extension  of 
the  pipe  500  feet,  and  the  establishment  of  a  filtering  plant  on  the  shore. 

3rd.  The  changing  of  the  position  of  the  intake,  to  some  point  in  Walker- 
ville,  above  the  sewer  outlet,  to  a  point  in  the  river  unaffected  by  the  Walkerville 
sewage. 

4th.  The  changing  of  the  position  of  the  intake,  to  some  point  in  Walker- 
ville above  the  sewer  outlet,  to  a  point  in  the  river  unaffected  by  the  Walkerville 
sewage,  with  the  addition  of  filtration  to  remove  suspended  mineral  and  vegetable 
impurities,  which  are  often  of  an  excessive  and  disagreeable  character. 

The  extracts  already  given,  indicate  that  there  is  but  one  view  of  the  needs 
of  the  city,  and  that  is  an  uncontaminated  supply ;  hence  your  committee  has 
nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  determine*  which  of  the  several  propositions  will 
most  perfectly  comply  with  the  views  so  generally  expressed  by  the  witnesses,  „ 
who  from  their  several  positions  must  be  considered  the  best  fitted  to  express 
correct  views  on  the  situation,  and  to  speak  for  the  people  as  a  whole. 

With  regard  to  the  first  proposition,  viz.,  the  simple  carrying  of  the  intake 
pipe  out  500  feet  into  what  Mayor  Mason  characterizes  as  the  "  grand  flow  "  of 
the  water,  it  may  be  said  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  current  of  the  river,  the  less  will  be  the  deposits  in  the  stream,  and 
the  further  from  shore  pollution. 

As  has  been,  however,  abundantly  shown  in  the  history  of  all  rivers,  and 
likewise  in  the  Detroit  river,  there  is  no  certainty  of  any  point  of  the  channel 
being  at  all  times  free  from  the  effects  of  changing  currents,  caused  notably  by 
the  cnanging  surface  levels,  due  to  piling  up  of  water  under  the  influence  of  a 
wind  often  blowing  one  or  more  days  from  the  same  quarter.  Changes  in  the  great 
lakes  of  four  and  five  feet  of  level  have  often  been  noted. 

But  the  experiments  already  given  both  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, indicate  that  definite  pollution  does  extend  beyond  the  present  intake, 
and  the  following  results  of  bacteriological  analysis  of  the  samples  of  water  taken 
by  myself  on  the  14th  of  April  last,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hall,  Chief  Engineer 
and  Mr.  Beid,  ex-Commissioner  and  made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  show  conclusively 
the  presence  of  micro-organisms  at  a  time,  days  after  the  snow  had  disappeared 
from  the  lands  along  the  river,  to  an  extent  quite  incompatible  with  the  safe  use  of 
the  river  water  in  its  raw  and  unfiltered  condition. 

These  samples  taken  within  an  hour  of  one  another,  were  at  once  packed  in 
ice,  and  expressed  to  the  laboratory,  and  plate  cultures  made  within  nine  hours 
from  time  of  taking.     They  arrived  there  at  a  temperature  of  three  degrees  above 
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freezing,  so  that  they  maybe  said  to  have  very  closely  represented  the  exact 
nnmber  of  bacteria  present  at  the  moment  of  taking. 

In  the  three  colums  are  given  the  source  of  sample,  the  number  of  bacteria 
per  one  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  bacillus  coli 
communis,  the  micro-organism  always  present  in  sewage,  and  in  manure  pollution  : 


Source. 

Bacteria  per  oabic 
cenimetre. 

Bacillus  coli 
communis. 

Aikin's  Point,  about  200  feet  from  shore 

14,000 
1S,S00 
23,164 
21,000 
29.874 
58,100 

Absent. 

Wrikenrille  intake 

W&lkenrille  Reiver,  260  feet  ont  and  200  feet  below 

Absent. 
Absent. 

Windror  intake,  500  feet  from  shore 

Windwr  intake,  230  feet  from  shore 

Absent, 
l^umerons. 

Windsor  intake,  116  feet  from  shore 

Numerous. 

For  the  reasons  already  given  and  referred  to  by  Mayor  Bott,  and  Dr. 
Lambert  in  evidence,  regarding  the  changing  character  of  the  currents,  and  the 
river  pollution,  too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  a  single  series  of 
analysis  ;  but  this  much  is  fairly  concluded  from  the  figures,  viz.,  that  at  a  time 
when  lake  St.  Clair  is  receiving  pollution  from  every  side,  and  is  relatively  at  its 
worst,  it  is  relatively  notably  better  as  regards  bacteria  present,  as  shown  by  the 
samples  taken  nearest  it,  than  the  river  samples  taken  at  Windsor  intake,  even 
the  one  taken  500  feet  from  off  the  shore.  Thus  Askin's  point  is  fifty  per  cent, 
better  than  500  feet  from  shore  opposite  the  present  intake. 

They  similarly  show  that  while  Walkerviile  water  was  getting  no  sewage, 
as  shown  by  B.  coli.  Windsor  supply  has  numerous  colonies  of  B.  coli,  both  at 
ihe  inshore  and  outer  intakes. 

The  supposed  point  at  all  times  of  the  "  grand  flow  **  at  500  feet,  as  believed 
by  Mayor  Mason  and  the  diver  Dr.  Dwyer,  is  therefore  shown  to  be  mythical  and 
not  based  upon  exact  knowledge,  since  21,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  were  found  present 
at  that  point 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  set  aside  the  first  proposition  of  simply  extending 
the  intake,  as  a  means  of  securing  at  all  times  a  safe  supply  of  water. 

The  second  proposition  is  the  same' with  addition  of  a  filtering  plant.  With 
regard  to  the  eflSciency  of  any  filter  to  remove  at  all  times,  dangerous  germs  from 
sewage  polluted  water  much  has  been  said  and  written ;  but  with  the  classical 
illustrations  during  1892,  of  the  sand  bed  filters  of  Altona,  of  the  most  approved 
construction,  allowing  for  a  few  days  in  cold  weather,  cholera  germs  from  Ham- 
burg sewage  water  to  pass  through,  owing  to  the  bed  being  overtaxed,  a  part  of 
the  bed  having  been  frozen  on  the  surface,  we  see  how  even  the  best  management 
oecasionally  fails ;  while  the  Tees  epidemic  of  typhoid,  reported  upon  in  two  large 
volumes  by  the  local  government  board  of  Great  Britain  in  1892,  shows  that  the 
sand  filters  managed  by  a  water  company,  were  quite  defective  in  protecting  against 
a  flood  of  sewage,  washed  down  during  a  week  of  heavy  rains.  Manifestly  there- 
fore while  filter  plants  can  do  very  much  as  shown  in  Berlin,  London  and  else- 
where, to  improve  waters  polluted  with  sewage,  your  committee  cannot  for  a 
moment  admit  the  practical  wisdom  of  Windsor,  attempting  to  filter  out  sewage 
G^erms  from  so  near  a  source  as  3)000  feet,  (even  by  sand  filters,)  when  the  neces- 
sity therefor  and  the  danger  therefrom,  can  be  wholly  avoided  by  going  above 
Walkerviile,  while  they  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  kind  of  mechanical  filters  can 
do  the  work  more  perfectly. 
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We  thus  naturally  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  of  most  of  the  witnesses  who 
gave  evidence,  that  the  carrying  of  a  pipe  above  Walkerville  sewage  is  alone  a 
satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the  pollution.  This  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  the  basis  of  the  agreement  between  Windsor  and  Walkerville,  in  the  litigation 
of  1893,  by  which  the  suit  was  ended.  As  a  legal  document,  illustrating  how  the 
court  and  wise  lawyers  may  sometimes  prevent  the  waste  of  large  amounts  of 
money  in  suits  over  questions  of  facts  not  to  be  altered  by  years  of  litigation  your 
committee  gives  in  full,  the  consent  minutes  in  the  case  of  Regina  v.  Walkerville. 


CONSENT  MINUTES. 


Regina  v.  Walkbrvillb  :— It  is  a^eed  between  the  parties  that  the  questioos  in  differenoe  shall  be 
settled  between  the  parties  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  An  iron  intake  pipe  of  not  less  than  thirty  inches  in  diameter  shall  be  extended  not  less  than  400 
feet  in  a  northerly  direction  into  the  Detroit  river  from  Askings  point,  thence  along  the  highway  in  a 
westerly  direction  to  Walkerville  crossing  the  present  Walkerville  intake  pipe  and  thence  along  the  high- 
way ;  tbe  pips  reduced  to  twenty-seven  inches  m  diameter  to  the  Windsor  waterworks  from  the  time  chat 
it  crosses  the  Walkerville  system,  such  pipe  to  be  of  fiist-class  material  well  finished  and  laid,  the  whole 
material  and  work  to  be  at  a  cost  not  less  than  955,000  and  not  more  than  $65,000  to  be  finiiihed  at  the  cost 
of  Windsor  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  city  engineer,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  in  case 
the  parties  differ. 

2  Walkerville  shall  contribute  on  the  completion  of  such  work  so  certified  as  aforesaid  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-tenth  cost  thereof  as  above  specified. 

3.  The  said  pipe  shall  be  jointly  nsed  bjr  Windsor  and  Walkerville  in  the  future  as  the  means  of  sup- 
plying water  to  both  of  tbe  said  municipalities  and  nothing  shall  be  done  by  either  of  the  said  municipalities 
detrimental  to  the  user  by  the  other  of  such  water  not  to  interfere  with  any  arrangemencs  which  may  be 
made  by  the  Water  Commissioners  of  Windsor  with  Sandwich. 

4.  In  case  of  any  breakage  or  damage  arising  in  the  said  pipe  between  the  intake  and  the  crossing  of 
the  Walkervi]l«>  waterworks  system  the  pame  is  to  be  duly  and  pro^^erly  repaired  by  Windsor  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  engineer  aforesaid  of  which  repair  Walkerville  is  to  pay  one-tenth. 

5.  Both  par'iies  are  to  facilitate  Windsor  in  procuring  such  legislation  as  may  be  needed  to  effectuate 
this  agreement  to  bear  the  expenses  thereof  in  proportion  aforesaid. 

(Sgd.)       By  Counsel. 
22nd  September,  1893. 

Settlement  in  terms  of  consent  minutes  annexed  hereto  judgment  accordingly. 

It  has  already  been  stated  why  the  order  of  the  court,  was  not  carried  out 
in  1893,  owing  to  the  courts  having  quashed  a  by-law  of  the  Windsor  Council. 

As  stated  by  Dr.  Hoare,  M.H.O.,  of  Walkerville,  as  well  as  one  as  one  of  the 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  Walkerville  waterworks,  that  town  is  still  quite 
willing  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  agreement. 

The  fourth  proposition  is,  that  in  addition  to  carrying  a  pipe  above  Walker- 
ville, a  filtration  plant  be  in  addition  established  there,  by  which  both  towns  can 
be  supplied  with  filtered  water. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  this,  we  have  this  in  Dr.  Hoare's  evidence.  Mr. 
Sheppard  asked  if  he  thought  the  service  would  be  sufficient  without  a  filter  ? 
Dr.  Hoare  believed  that  so  far  as  typhoid  is  concerned,  his  experience  taught  him 
that  it  would. 

In  as  much  as  the  question  of  filtration  adds  additional  expense,  the  point 
made  is  important.  Your  committee,  however  would  refer  you  to  the  evidence 
of  Mayor  Bott,  of  Walkerville,  already  quoted,  that  he  is,  "obliged  to  have  the 
lake  water  filtered  for  family  use  at  present,"  and  to  the  great  dissatisfaction 
which  from  many  quarters,  as  at  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Detroit,  Clevelatid,  etc.,  is 
expressed  at  the  use  of  the  water  which  becomes  turbid  with  every  storm,  and 
remains  so  for  several  days.  Detroit,  which  fortunately  is  in  a  position  to  get  its 
water  nearer  the  river  current,  has  already  adopted  sedimenting  basins,  so  your 
committee  is  informed,  while  in  the  recent  report  of  the  eminent  English 
Engineer,  Mansergh,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  use  of  Lake  Ontario, 
that  Toronto  put  in  sedimenting  tanks  and  filter  beds.    The  benefits  to  be  deriv- 
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ed  from  filtration  in  such  cases  is  two-fold ;  First,  sanitary  by  removing  such 
bacterial  pollution  as  that  shown  in  the  report  on  the  samples  taken  at  Askin's 
point  and  the  Walkerville  intake ;  and  second,  an  economic  one,  by  preventing 
the  tilling  of  water  mains  with  mud,  thereby  reducing  their  calibre  and  endanger- 
ing their  tightness  as  seen  in  the  rising  of  the  Toronto  pipe  from  this  cause ;  and 
the  still  more  important  one  of  preventing  the  wear  of  pumping  machinery  and 
engines  in  the  city,  and  of  house  taps. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  this  pollution  means,  the  following  amounts  of 
solid  matter  were  found  in  samples  A.  B.  C,  taken  by  Engineer  Hall  from  the 
Detroit  river,  April  11.: 

Arhalysis  of  Samples  of  Water  from  Windsor.     In  parts  per  million. 




A. 

B. 

C. 

Free  Amnmnia 

0.011 
0.124 
0.221 
3.0 

178. 

0.011 

Albamenoid   ammonia 

Nitrof^eo  as   nitrates  and  iiitfit68 \ 

0.124 
0.223 
30 

180.0 

0.124 
0.221 

Chlorine  as  chlorides 

8.0 

Total  solids 

180.0 

Calculated  for  four  million  gallons  of  water,  it  would  mean  that  with  180  parts 
per  million  there  would  be  nearly  two  tons  of  mineral  and  organic  matter  pumped 
into  the  Windsor  pipes  every  day. 

Manifestly,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  both  from  the  sanitary  and  economic 
standpoints,  to  have  effective  filtration  added  to  the  scheme  for  taking  the 
common  supply  of  Windsor  and  Walkerville,  above  the  point  of  x>ollution. 

Your  committee  therefore  in  conclusion,  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Windsor 
waterworks,  since  its  installation,  but  especially  since  1887  ;  regarding  the  pol- 
luted state  of  the  water,  as  shown  by  numerous  analyses  during  the  last  six  years ; 
recognizing  the  force  of  the  opinions  expressed  regarding  the  pollutions  in  the 
pamphlet,  "Information  for  the  Ratepayers",  issued  and  signed  by  the  Water 
Commissioners;  urging  the  people  to  vote  money  for  the  pipe  to  Askin's  point, 
issued  in  1893 ;  but  especially  in  view  of  all  the  facts  which  have  been  brought 
out  in  the  recent  investigation  by  the  Local  Board,  and  in  the  sworn  evidence  of 
17  witnesses,  relating  to  the  recent  typhoid  epidemic,  and  its  direct  connection 
with  polluted  public  drinking  water,  begs  leave  to  recommend  that  the  Board 
under  the  powers  vested  in  it,  under  sec.  3  cap.  49,  Public  Health  Act,  1895,  do 
instruct  the  Councils  of  Windsor  and  Walkerville,  to  jointly  take  immediate 
action  to  establish  the  intake  of  their  common  water  supply  at  a  point  in  the 
Detroit  River,  well  above  the  pollution  of  the  river  by  Walkerville  sewage  ;  and 
that  this  action  be  demanded  of  Windsor  to  remove  the  danger  from  thb  pollution 
of  her  present  source,  and  equally  of  Walkerville,  in  order  that  she  be  relieved  of 
the  present  necessity  of  removing  her  sewage  outfall  from  the  river,  and  of  dis- 
posing of  her  sewage  in  such  other  manner  as  might  be  designated  by  this  Board  ; 
also,  that  it  is  strongly  advised  that  for  reasons  already  advanced,  the  supply  be 
filtered  by  such  means  as  may  be  approved  of. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  D.  MACDONALD. 

Chjlirmjlk. 

PETER  H.  BRYCE. 
E.E.  KITCHEN. 
HARRY  E.  VAUX. 
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BELLEVILLE. 

Report  of  Medical  Health  Officeb. 

Belleville,  Ont.,  November  26,  1895. 
To  the  Secretary  Provincial  Board  of  Health  : 

SiB,^— I  herewith  present  my  report  for  the  City  of  Belleville,  for  the  year  of  1895.  The 
sanitary  state  of  the  city  has  very  much  improved  during  the  past  year,  a  house  to  htiiuse  inspec- 
tion was  made  by  the  sanitary  inspector  and  his  assistants,  and  all  yards,  cess  pools  and  water 
closets  cleaned  and  disinfected.  There  has  been  fifteen  cases  of  typhoid,  five  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  and  mild  form  of  measles  during  the  past  month  but  not  one  single  death  from  either 


ail  wells  in  cities  where  a  city  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained  should  be  oloeed. 

After  years  of  waiting  our  city  fathers  have  woke  up  to  the  necessity  of  drainage  and  this 
year  have  completed  two  very  important  ones.  I  hope  soon  to  see  the  whole  city  thoroughly 
drained  and  then  with  plenty  of  good  water  the  mortality  of  the  city  will  become  the  lowest  in 
the  Dominion. 

R.  TRACY, 

M.  H.  O. 

BRANTFORD. 

Repokt  of  Medical  Health  Officeb. 

The  Chairman  and  Membert  of  the  BratUford  Board  of  Health : 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Brantford 
for  the  year  ending  October  3l8t,  1895. 

Mortuary  Statistics, 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  during  the  year  was  255,  making  the  death  rate  15.56  per 
thousand  in  a  population  of  16.332. 

The  death  rate  in  1894  was  18.03.     In  1893  it  was  18.83  and  in  1892  it  was  14.03. 
The  causes  of  death  were  as  follows  : — 

Consumption , 24 

Cholera  Infantum  and  Diarrhoeal  affections 22 

Typhoid  Fever 16 

Diphtheria  and  Croup 15 

All  other  causes 178 

Fifty  were  under  one  year  of  age  ;  sixty-nine  uader  five  years  ;  sixty  were  over  sixty  years 
and  twenty-three  over  eighty  years  of  age. 

Typhoid  Fever, 

There  were  sixteen  deaths  from  Typhoid  fever  during  the  sanitary  year,  four  in  November 
and  December.  1894,  and  twelve  during  the  outbreak  this  year  up  to  November  1st.  The  whole 
number  of  fever  oases  reported,  including  very  many  however  whioh  were  extremely  mild  and 
brief,  was  247. 

Compared  with  recent  years  we  had, 
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ThiB  wide  spread  outbreak  of  Typhoid  fever,  rivalling  in  fatality  that  which  prevailed  in 
1H87  and  previous  years,  occurring  after  several  years  of  comparative  immunity  was  the  cause 
of  much  anxiety  and  alarm. 

As  outbreaks  of  Typhoid  fever  are  most  commonly  due  to  contaminated  water  either  used 
directly  as  drinking  water  or  indirectly  by  means  of  a  contaminated  milk  supply,  the  condition 
of  our  water  supplies  became  at  once  a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern. 

These  supplies  were  from  two  principal  sources,  the  public  water  supply  or  city  water, 
supplying  over  one-half  of  the  population,  and  private  wells,  mostly  surface  wells,  supplying 
the  remamder.  The  idea  became  prevalent  amongst  many  that  contamination  of  the  city  water 
was  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  fever,  and  very  many  families  discontinued  the  use  of  city 
water  and  resorted  again  to  private  wells. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  a  matter  of  first  im^rtance  to  have  a  thorough  investig- 
ation to  ascertain  the  actual  facts  in  relation  to  the  epidemic,  and  especially  to  discover  whether 
either  or  both  of  our  sources  of  water  supply  were  impure  or  responsible  for  it.  This  investi- 
gation ykBA  obviously  more  important  as  to  city  water  than  as  to  wells,  because  in  the  one  case  a 
remedy  for  contamination  was  possible  in  the  other  it  was  not  possible. 

We  owe  the  greatest  possible  thanks  to  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  for  the  prompt, 
earnest  and  efficient  way  in  which  they  came  to  our  assistance  in  the  investigation,  with  the 
invaluable  personal  aid  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Bryce,  and  the  Bacteriologist  and  Analyst,  Mr. 
J.  J.  McKenzie. 

The  investigation  involved  on  the  one  hand  an  inspection  of  all  premises  in  which  fever  was 
reputed  to  exist  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  bearing  on  each  case,  especially  the  source  of  water 
supply,  city  or  well  or  both,  the  condition  of  the  wells  and  their  surroundings  in  relation  to 
contamination,  and  the  source  of  the  milk  supply  ;  also  an  inspection  of  dairies  supplying  milk 
to  the  city  as  to  their  sanitary  condition,  particularly  as  to  their  water  supply  ;  also  an  inspec- 
tion of  everything  pertaining  to  the  public  water  supply,  as  to  possible  sources  of  contamination. 

It  involved  on  the  other  hand  chemical  analysis  and  complete  bacteriological  examin- 
ations of  many  samples  of  city  water  and  of  the  various  waters  of  the  river,  canal  and  Dead 
€reek,  havin^i  a  relation  to  the  public  water  supply.  Also  bacteriological  examinations  of  var- 
ious private  wells  especially  of  those  where  fatal  or  serious  oases  of  fever  has  occurred. 

I  have  tabulated  some  of  the  results  of  this  investigation. 

The  first  table  shows  the  whole  number  of  fever  cases  reported  during  the  year  ending 
October  dUt,  and  the  number  using  dty  water  and  well,  in  each  Ward.  W^ard  No  1  is  divided 
into  north  and  south  by  the  river,  so  as  to  show  West  Brantford  separately.  Ward  No.  2  is 
•divided  by  the  railway  into  north  and  south,  to  show  Terrace  Bill  separately,  and  Ward  No.  5 
is  divided  by  the  canal  into  north  and  south  to  show  Eagle  Place  separately. 


Table  1. — Fever  cases,  water  used. 


Ward. 
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^1 

1^ 
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as 
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1 

1 
1 
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1  N 

2,211 
1.871 
1,126 
2,840 
8,621 
2,817 
1,488 
1,618 

168 

26 

86 

866 

602 

188 

177 

26 

18 
248 
189 
108 
102 
426 
109 
276 

18 
11 
66 
87 
66 
86 
15 
9 

1 

8 

9 
11 
88 
22 
84 
28 
11 

9 

1 

J  s 

a  N 

i6 

18 

25 

6 

2 

2  S 

8 

J , 

4 

5  N 

5  S  

16,882 

1,699 

1,666 

247 

16 

69 

167 

21 

1  Soath  ia  Wat  Brratfotd.       3  North  i*  Terraoe  Hill.       6  Booth  ii  Ea^e  Place. 
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TaMe  IB, — Deaths  from  Typhoid  Fever,  water  tised. 


No. 

Died. 

Name. 

Age. 

Street. 

Water  uced. 

385 

November  1, 1894 

9,1891 

"         19.1894 

December  5,1894 

July         26,1895 

AuguBt     25,1895 

July          30,1895 

August     28,1895 

^'            8,1895 

Septembers,  1895 

October    15.1895 

20,1895 

19,1896 

19.1896 

23,1896 

20,1896 

I.R    

T.O 

W.  P.  R    

A.  M.  J  

M.E.  W 

I.T 

53 
25 
26 
22 

39 
18 
18 
85 
32 
25 
19 
66 
18 
10 
16 
20 

169  William     

Well. 

38L 
4 

2? 

19rWimam     

Arthur  

Eagle  Place 

84  Bridee 

it 
ii 
ti 
tt 

65 

7  Joseph 

i< 

77 

B.  R 

Park  ave 

Eagle  Place 

It 

106 

T.  H 

(t 

79 
97 

M.  J.  B 

I.  M  .     . 

40  Nelson 

Golborne 

It 

234 

F.  0     

Dufferin  ave 

It 

159 

R.  F 

Terrace  HUl 

44  King   

It 

313 

B.  D 

Oity. 
Well. 

221 

E.  N 

Terrace  Hill 

241 

I.S   

31  Niagara 

William 

ti 

227 

G.  B 

tt 

No.  97, 1.  M.,  in  «he  country  two  weeks  Just  before  illness.    No.  159,  R.  P.,  refused  to  use  city  water* 
Since  writing  this  table  have  been  told  that  B.  D.  had  malignant  diphtheria  after  typhoid  fever. 

Table  3. — Showing  MUk  Supply  of  Fever  Cases. 


•    • 

No.  of 
customers. 

No.  of 
fever  cases. 

No.  using 
oity  water. 

Per  cent, 
of  fever  cases. 

Fouldi,  J 

309 

135 

132 

119 

119 

114 

124 

103 

82 

100 

99 

91 

92 

88 

65 

76 

75 

60 

17 

13 

12 

29 
15 
10 

7 
42 

8 
13 
11 

5 

2 
12 

9 

8 
23 

8 
11 

5 

2 
10 

1 

12 
5 
2 

ii 

2 
2 
5 
2 

i 

9 

Bowen  Bros 

11 

Rolfson 

8 

Whitham 

7 

Bed 

Spencer 

35 
7 

Portens 

10 

Dunedon  

11 

Snider .     ..     . 

6 

Passmore  ....'....[.'....; 

2 

McEwan 

James 

12 
10 

Berry 

9 

Willi 

Frankland 

6 

25 
12 

Howard 

Birkett 

4 

1 

6 

14 
7 

Cuff  

3 

Patten  

59 

Lee 

Cndmore     

Greenwood  

9 

3 

2,025 

240 

1 

62 

A  few  used  their  own  cows. 


Table  two  showa  that  of  the  247  cases  of  fever  reported,  69  were  reported  as  users  of  city 
water. 

Table  three  shows  the  source  of  milk  supply  of  62  of  these  cases,  of  these  62  city  water 
drinkers,  23  had  their  milk  from  only  three  milkmen,  aud  these  three  had  75  cases  of  fever 
amongst  their  224  customers.  Fifty-one  of  these  city  watjr  drinkers  had  their  milk  from  eight 
milkmen,  who  had  152  fever  cases  amon^^st  their  971  customers. 
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It  has  thus  been  shown  that  of  the  sixteen  fatal  cases  of  Typhoid  fever  occurring  in  one 
year  fifteen  were  habitual  users  of  well  water,  from  bad  and  doubtful  wells  ;  that  of  the  247  cases 
reported,  sixty-nine  were  users  of  city  water,  and  176  used  well  water  [twenty- one  of  them  also 
used  city  water].  Of  the  09  use^s  of  city  water  the  sourse  of  milk  supply  of  62  is  given  in  table 
three,  where  it  is  seen  that  the  milkmen  supplying  them  were  a  comparatively  small  number  having 
amongst  their  customers  a  very  large  majority  of  the  fever  cases.  Three  milkmen  alone  having  23 
of  the  62  ca«es.  Allowing  for  an  uncertain  number  of  cases  contracting  fever  neither  l^  the 
agency  of  water  or  milk  but  by  actual  contact  with  patients,  it  would  be  seen  that  all  the  cases 
occurring  in  Brantf ord  are  reasonably  accounted  for. 

Bacteria  propagate  with  extraordinary  facility  in  milk  so  that  a  trifling  quantity  of  impure 
water  used  in  rinsing  vessels  may  be  as  dangerous  as  drinking  the  impure  water  directly.  The 
wells  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  town  have  been  unusually  bad  this  year  causing  much  fever 
in  the  villages,  and  the  wells  of  the  dairymen  have  some  of  them  been  exceptionally  impure. 
Whether  impure  water  is  drunk  directly  from  a  private  well  in  the  city  or  taken  indirectly  by 
means  of  milk  from  a  bad  well  in  the  country  the  result  may  be  the  same. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  Eagle  Place  and  also  in  West  Brontford,  in  both  of  which  districts 
a  considerable  amount  of  fever  occurs,  two  in  Eagle  Place  being  fatal,  no  cit^  water  was  used  at 
all  amongst  any  of  the  cases.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  neither  in  the  Ladies  College,  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  nor  in  any  other  public  institutions  where  city  water  is  exclusively  used 
has  there  been  a  solitary  case  of  fever  though  the  inmates  were  in  large  proportion  to  the  ages 
most  susceptible  to  fever. 

In  the  small  villages  and  amongst  the  fanners  in  the  county,  fever  has  prevailed  in  a  much 
greater  rate  than  even  in  Brontford.  No  public  water  supply  caused  that.  Per  contra  in  some 
of  our  large  cities  where  private  wells  are  almost  unknown,  and  where  their  public  supply  has 
been  known  to  be  inferior,  no  serious  outbreak  of  fever  has  occurred.  Obviously  the  reason  is 
that  though  not  pure,  their  waters  have  been  far  better  than  that  of  wells  referred  to. 

Having  regard  to  all  the  facts  collected  and  to  the  various  considerotions  referred  to  the 
conclusion  seems  irresistible  without  resorting  to  any  bacteriological  examination  or  chemical 
analysis,  that  our  city  water  ia  in  no  respect  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  thex>utbreak  of 
fever  in  Brontford. 

Such  examinations  have  however  been  made  in  the  most  thorough  manner  by  the  most 
competent  authority,  and  have  settled  coadusively  that  there  have  been  no  impurities  inf  the 
city  water  which  could  be  the  cause  of  fever, 

.  In  regard  to  chemical  analysis  I  need  hardly  repeat  my  published  remarks  in  my  report  to 
the  water  commissioners,  in  re  Dr.  Bis^ell's  report,  in  which  I  pointed  out  that  all  the  chemical 
analysis  ever  made  by  any  persons  from  1885  to  1895  were  substantially  the  same,  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  water  and  that  therefore  such  chemical  con- 
stitution can  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  recent  epidemic,  no  matter  what  opinions  may  have 
been  expressed  about  it. 

As  to  the  bacteriological  examinations,  a  few  were  made  for  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health 
in  September  by  Mr.  McKenzie  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  shortly  after  seventeen  sam- 
ples were  examined  by  Dr.  Bissell,  of  Buffalo.  To  these  examinations  I  have  already  referred. 
Early  in  November,  examinations  of  forty-eight  samples  were  made  by  Mr.  McKenzie  for  the 
.  Provincial  }ioard  of  Health,  his  report  will  go  to  that  Board,  but  he  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
examinations  which  I  annex  hereto  by  permission  : — 

1.  Samples  of  city  water  thirty*  two  from  private  wells,  mostly  where  fever  has  been  ; 
two  from  the  river  ;  cwo  from  the  canal  and  one  from  Dead  Creek. 

9.  Other  samples  I  have  'sent  to  Mr.  McKenzie  as  to  which  he  has  not  yet  reported. 

I  trust  the  public  will  carefully  examine  the  report  of  these  examinations.  I  («n  at  present 
only  mnke  two  or  three  remarks  upon  them. 

1.  A  few  of  the  private  wells  gave  fairly  good  samples  with  bacteria  rouging  from  190  to 
1,0(K>,  comparotively  harmless  in  character,  the  driven  wells  generolly  much  better  than  the  pit 
wells. 

2.  A  large  number  of  private  wells  show  extremely  impure  samples,  pernicious  bacteria, 
ranging  from  1,000  to  4,000,  aud  in  two  or  three  instances  much  above  that. 

3.  The  eleven  samples  of  city  water  were  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  bacteria  from 
40^to  250,  averaging  107,  harmless  in  character. 

4.  River  at  Dickey 's^2, 000  ;  at  Wilkes'  Dam— 2,560. 

5.  Canal— 1,350,  1,860,  two  samples. 

6.  Dead  Creek— 3,160. 
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It  win  be  obBeired  that  samples  examined  by  Dr.  Bissell,  in  September,  showed  the  river 
at  Wilkes'  Dam  at  1,060,  compared  with  Mr.  McKenzie's  sample  in  November  at  2,560 ;  and 
Dead  Chreek  by  Bissell  in  September  gave  1,420,  and  by  McEenzie  in  November  gave  3,160. 

The  fact  that  in  November  owing  to  recent  rains  the  river  and  Dead  Creek  were  dirtier 
than  in  September  explains  that  di£ferenoe,  and  the  fact  that  in  November  the  ground  water  was 
high  and  the  filtering  galleries  were  not  sucking  from  Dead  Creek,  as  they  were  in  September, 
aatisfactorily  accounts  for  the  other. 

It  is  plain  that  the  purity  of  the  city  water  has  at  times  been  sensibly  impaired  b^  filtration 
from  Dead  Creek,  and  although  it  may  be  shown  that  this  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  causing 
the  epidemic  of  fever,  it  has  yet  done  much  harm  by  causing  hundreds  to  avoid  the  city  water 
and  revert  to  wells,  many  cases  of  fever  we  know  to  have  been  thus  caused  ;  for  example  No. 
159  in  table  2  used  city  water,  but  when  the  fever  began  and  doubts  were  thrown  upon  it,  he 
refused  to  use  it  and  thereafter  used  water  from  a  well  which  is  shown  by  McKenzie's  report  to 
have  had  21,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre,  and  undoubted  sewage  contamination,  the  result 
was  death 

I  have  always  urged  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  Creek.  Dr.  Bryce  although  satisfied 
that  fever  was  not  due  to  it,  has  in  his  report  recommended  it  to  be  abolished,  and  I  am  glad  to 
lay  that  by  the  order  of  the  Commissioners  the  work  is  bein^  done  under  the  approval  of  the 
Medical  Health  Officer.  About  700  feet  in  length  after  being  pumped  out  have  been  already 
thoroughly  cleaned  down  to  the  gravel.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  the  spring.  Thousands 
of  loads  of  refuse  have  been  taken  out,  much  of  it  probablv  harmless,  but  some  of  it  extremely 
offiBusive.  That  this  objectionable  feature  of  the  waterworks  system  is  being  abolished  and  all 
nsks  of  contamination  from  that  source  removed  should  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Any  and  all  other  probable  sources  of  the  slighest  contamination  of  our  water  supply  must 
be  jealously  guarded  against,  so  as  to  place  it  entirely  above  suspicion,  and  to  secure  for  it 
aniverHd  confidence. 

This  being  done  the  public  will  be  less  reluctant  to  abandon  private  wells,  the  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  in  that  respect,  will  be 
lessened,  we  will  not  be  likely  to  be  again  subject  to  an  outbreak  of  fever  such  as  occurred 
this  year. 

Diphtheria  and  Scarlet  Fever, 

There  were  fifteen  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  reported  during  the  year,  none  of  which  were  fatal. 
There  were  seventy-one  cases  of  Diphtheria  and  Croup  reported,  fifteen  of  which  were  fatal. 

Acting  under  directions  of  this  Board,  I  purchased  for  the  use  of  any  physicians  desiring  it  an 
snti-toxine  syringe,  and  have  kept  constantly  on  hand  a  small  supply  of  anti-toxine,  to  be  sold  at 
cost  Six  or  seven  of  the  city  physicians  have  availed  themselves  of  this  convenience,  using  the 
tnti-toxine  only  in  cases  of  great  severity.  It  has  been  used  in  some  fifteen  cases,  many  of  them 
in  i(reat  peril  and  the  results  have  been  susprisinsly  good,  only  two  cases  in  which  it  was  used  have 
been  fatal,  and  they  were  in  a  hopeless  condition  when  it  was  given.  I  trust  the  Board  will 
sppiove  of  my  continuing  to  keep  a  supply  on  hand  and  of  allowing  it  hee  in  indigent  cases. 

The  expressed  intention  of  the  Governors  of  the  John  H.  Stratford  Hospital  to  furnish 
the  long-required  hospital  provisions  for  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria,  will  I  sincerely 
trust  at  last  be  carried  out,  so  that  we  may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  give  assistance  in  urgent 
esses,  and  to  limit  the  spread  of  those  diseases. 

Milk  Supply, 

There  are  at  the  present  time  thirty-one  licensed  milk  vendors  of  milk.  There  are  672  cows, 
672  at  present  giving  in  milking  and  yielding  2,965  quarts  per  diem.  An  average  additional 
■ttpply  of  i49  quarts  daily  from  seventy-five  cows  is  obtained  from  other  dairymen  supplying  the 
▼eiuiors.  It  thus  appears  that  about  750  cows  are  required  for  this  service  and  that  over  3,000 
qotfts  are  daily  sold  m  the  city.  The  annual  cost  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  city  exceeds  $50,000. 
1  give  here  a  table  showing  the  results  of  the  last  milk  testing.  These  results  as  will  be  seen 
ue,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  highly  satisfactory,  they  give  a  good  average  of  3.83  of  butter 
fit  Those  samples  below  3.60  cannot  be  considered  as  up  to  the  mark  of  first-class  milk.  It 
ii  of  course  not  certain  that  the  single  sample  examined  shows  the  average  quality  of  that  par- 
tacolsr  supply,  we  only  know  that  the  sample  was  fairly  taken  from  the  delivery  wagon. 

Periodical  milk  testing  is  of  great  importance,  securing  to  us,  as  our  experience  proves  it 
has  done,  an  average  improvement  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  strength  of  milk  represent- 
ing many  thousands  of  dollars  in  annual  value. 
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All  the  herdg  have  this  year  been  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  his  very  satisfact- 
ory report  is  before  you.  I  think  in  addition  to  sanitary  inspection  work  that  there  should  be 
hereafter  at  least  one  annual  inspection  of  all  the  herds  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  with  a  view  to 
guarding  against  the  developement  of  tuberculosis  and  to  the  peremptory  elimination  of  all 
unhealthy  cattle.  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  dairymen  have  been  exceedingly  lax  in 
reporting  affections  of  their  cattle  as  required  by  their  undertakings,  and  think  that  such  laxity 
should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

One  example  within  my  personal  knowledge  will  suffice  to  emphasize  this  point. 

Last  spring  one  of  the  dairymen  had  a  cow  which  had  a  swelling  of  the  jaw  and  appeared 
not  to  be  in  good  health,  he  consulted  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  declined  to  operate  believing 
that  the  disease  would  return,  as  the  cow  was  failing  in  her  milk  she  was  sold  for  a  dollar  to  a 
butcher.  The  dairyman  says  he  supposed  the  carcase  was  to  be  fed  to  hogs.  The  disease  was 
plainly  actinomyosis  or  lumpy  jaw,  a  dangerous  and  contagious  disease.  Whether  the  animal 
was  fed  to  hogs  or  to  man,  and  if  to  hogs  what  became  of  the  hogs  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. If  the  required  legal  notice  luul  been  given  all  this  could  not  of  have  occurred.  The 
animal  would  have  been  at  once  destroyed. 

The  danger  of  Typhoid  Fever  being  propagated  by  milk  from  dairies  having  a  bad  water 
supply,  which  our  experience  this  year  has  shown,  calls  for  a  more  through  inspection  of  dairy 
premises  in  future  in  regard  to  all  their  sanitary  relations  and  especially  in  regard  to  their  water 
supplies. 


Table  of  Milk  Tsbtings. 


December  4th  and  5th,  1895. 


Dec.  4th. 

James,  W.  R. 

Foulds,  James 

Spencer 

Birkett,  T 

Beal 

Nelles,  R 

Howard 

Whitham 

J.Willis 

Greenwood,  R 

Portens 

Foulds,  N.D 

Bowers  Bros 

Bowers  Bros 

Passmore,  S.  K 

Berry,  R. 

Cluff,  J 

Dunsdon 

Dunsdon 

MoEwan,  A.  R 

Rolfson,  J 

Dec.  6th. 

Rolfson,  J 

Dansdon  Bros 

Craddock 

Fonlds,  N.  D 

Patton,  John 

Brittan,  William... 
Cndmore,  William. 
Lee,  James. 


Lactometer. 

Butter  Fat. 

Source  of  Supply 

1,083.7 

4.40 

Steadman  &  Edmondion. 

88.8 

3.60 

Foulds,  Mount  Pleasant. 

88.2 

4.40 

T.  Brooks  k  Son. 

88.6 

4.0O 

Own  Supply. 

82.1 

4.40 

TiBdale. 

88.8 

4.00 

T.  A.  Secord. 

81.9 

8.90 

John  Brittan. 

82.9 

8.80 

Own  Supply. 

84.7 

4.80 

Own  Supdly. 

81.9 

8.20 

Own  Supply. 

82.9 
32.9 

4.00 
5.60 

Own  Supply. 
Bow  Park. 

82.0 

8.30 

Kerr. 

82.9 

4.00 

Crawford. 

82.9 

4.40 

Own  Supply. 

82.0 

8.80 

Own  Supply. 

88.1 

4.20 

Wm.  Nunmck. 

80.2 

4.00 

Robert  McEwan. 

32.6 

2.80 

W.  D.  Snider. 

83.0 

4.65 

Own  Supply. 

82.6 

5.80 

Own  Supply. 

82.6 

6.80 

Own  Supply. 

31.6 

8.80 

W.  D.  Snider. 

82.6 
80.9 

3.60 
6.40 

Own  Supply 
Bow  Park. 

83.17 

8.16 

Own  Supply. 

82.9 

4.40 

Own  Supply. 

33.7 

8.26 

Own  Sapply. 

32.6 

3.85 

Own  Supply. 

Average  Batter  Fat  8.8S 
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Sanitary  Inspectioii. 

Besides  the  several  huadreds  of  special  inspections  made  on  account  of  the  fever  epidemic, 
1,030  house  to  house  inspections  have  been  made  thb  year. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  complaints  entered  at  the  health  office  have  been  investigated 
aud  for  the  most  part  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  There  were  sixteen  prosecutions  before  the 
Police  Magistrate,  in  all  of  which  convictions  were  obtained.  One  was  fined  $2.00  and  costs, 
five  were  required  to  pay  $3.00  costs,  and  ten  were  discharged  without  costs  on  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  inspector.     . 

I  conclude  this  report  from  which  I  am  obliged  to  omit  reference  owing  to  its  length,  to 
many  important  matters,  by  reminding  the  Board  tiat  we  have  not  yet  secured  a  systematic 
system  of  garbage  disposal.  1  have  for  years  urged  the  necessity  for  this  and  have  shown  how 
at  a  moderate  expense  this  service  might  be  effected. 

Naturally  the  expenditure  of  money  for  this  necessary  sanitary  work  is  not  as  popular  as 
for  acquiring  beauty  spots,  or  for  other  aesthetic  undertakings.  One  hundred  dollars  may  be 
cheerfully  paid  to  ornament  the  front  yard,  while  a  request  for  five  dollars  to  clean  up  the  back 
yard  meets  with  no  sympathy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen. 

Your  ol^dient  servant, 

(Sgd.)  E.  GRIFFIN, 
Brantford,  December  13th,  1895.  Medical  Health  Officer. 

Since  writing  the  above  report  I  have  received.the  report  from  Mr.  McKenzie,  of  the  results 
of  the  examination  of  additional  samples  of  water  sent  to  him.  I  attach  this  to  his  previous 
bacteriolgical  report. 

The  samples  of  river  and  canal  water  show  a  high  degree  of  impurity  from  9,760  to  11,178 
bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimetre.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  river  being  extremely  turbid 
owing  to  a  storm  the  night  before  the  samples  were  taken. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  that  the  samples  of  city  water  taken  the  same  morning  showed 
extreme  purity,  70  to  120  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimetre. 

This  forcibly  iUustrates  the  great  perfection  of  filtration  affected. 

(Sgd.)  E.  GRIFFIN, 

Medical  Health  Officer. 


HAMILTON. 

Repokt  of  the  Medical  Health  Officek. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  16th  November,  1896. 

Jo  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health : 

Gentlemen, — I  now  present  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  on  31st  October,  1896. 
The  records  received  by  me  have  been  carefully  gone  over  and  show  the  following  statistics  : 

Our  citissen  mortality  numbers  702.  Males,  346  ;  females,  367  ;  taking  our  population  at 
50,000  (which  I  consider  under  the  mark)  the  death  rate  shows  14.4  per  1,000  ;  48  S  were  buried 
in  Hamilton  cemetery,  149  in  Roman  Catholic  cemetery  and  sixty-five  of  all  creeds  were  taken 
to  other  family  burial  grounds.  The  total  burials  in  Hamilton  cemetery  number  616,  which 
includes  eighty-nine  non-residents  and  thirty-eight  city,  still-born. 

The  records  show  that  fifty-seven  deaths  occurred  at  the  City  Hospital,  twenty  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  thrie  at  House  of  Refuge  and  one  at  City  Jail.  Four  citizens  died  while 
absent,  their  remains  were  brought  back  for  burial.  I  can  only  find  that  &ye  non-residents 
died  in  the  hospitals.     Their  bodies  were  taken  away  for  burial. 
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There  were  229  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  ajj[e,  of  this  number  170  were  under 
one  year.  The  deaths  recorded  from  diarrhoeal  diseases  seem  lai^e,  and  cannot  be  attributed 
solely  to  excessive  heat,  our  past  summer  having  been  very  moderate  in  that  respect.  Deaths 
from  accidents  are  also  conspicuous. 

Contagious  diseases  reported  number  522,  as  follows  :  Diptheria,  138  cases  and  twenty-six 
deaths  ;  scarlet  fever,  seventy  six  cases  with  nine  deaths,  and  typhoid  fever,  ninety-four  cases 
and  seven  deaths  ;  other  infectious  diseases,  number  214. 

The  mortality  from  diphtheria  has  been  much  less  this  year  than  last,  because  the  number 
of  cases  have  been  fewer.  The  published  reports  on  the  efficacy  of  antitoxine  are  so  conflicting 
that  its  value  as  a  curative  agent  in  this  disease  must  yet  remain  doubtful.  One  of  its  remark- 
able properties  seems  to  exist  in  its  reducing  temperature.  I  think,  however,  that  the  tempera- 
ture in  diphtheria  reduces  too  rapidly  in  many  instances  without  its  aid.  I  have  not  yet  been 
convinced  of  its  utility. 

The  accompanying  tables  illustrate  the  frequency  and  mortality  of  special  diseases  by 
months  and  wanls,  and  also  show  a  comparative  table  for  the  previous  eleven  years.  The  death 
column  shows  the  number  of  deaths  of  the  cases  reported  each  month  without  reference  to  time 
of  death. 

Burial  Grounds. 


Hamilton  Cemetory. 

Roman  Catholic 
Cemetery. 

Distant 

Burial 

Grounds. 

Total 

City 

Mortality. 

1 

1894-95. 

1 

i 

1 

J 

Months. 

i 

2 

(3 

pR 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

^ 

5 

i 

1 

S 

November 

89 
86 

5 
8 

2 

1 

i 

82  i  Ifi 

17 
18 

15 

15 

5 
7 

10 
8 

0 
0 

6 
6 

2 

5 

4 

1 

53 

48 

22 
21 

81 
22 

December 

27 

14 

January  

44 

9 

0 

SO 

17 

18 

10 

7 

8 

1 

8 

1 

2 

48 

•25 

18 

February 

46 
70 

6 
10 

1 
7 

89 
58 

19 
19 

20 
84 

15 
12 

8 
5 

0 
0 

6 
6 

8 
2 

8 

4 

60 
71 

80 
26 

80 
45 

March 

April 

47 
60 

4 
7 

8 
4 

40 
49 

21 
26 

19 
28 

11 
6 

8 
3 

0 
0 

6 
4 

2 
8 

4 

1 

57 
59 

81 
82 

26 
27 

May 

Jane 

42 
65 

6 
12 

5 
8 

82 
60 

14 
25 

18 
25 

9 
16 

5 
9 

0 

1 

8 
4 

6 
0 

8 

4 

49 
70 

21 
84 

25 
86 

July 

August 

68 

6 

8 

54 

80 

24 

7 

2 

2 

9 

6 

8 

70 

88 

82 

September   

64 

11 

8 

60 

24 

26 

18 

6 

0 

6 

1 

5 

69 

81 

S8 

October 

89 
616 

6 
89 

1 

88 

82 

488 

18 
237 

19 
291 

20 
149 

18 

78 

71 

0 
4 

1 
66 

0 
80 

1 
85 

58 
702 

26 
845 

27 

367 

Totals 

42 
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Contagious  diseasea 

reported  at  Health  Office,  1894-96. 

Special  Diseases. 

Unreliable  in  Numbers. 

Months. 
1894-96. 

, 

1 

1 

i 

1 

M 
^ 

i. 

November  .• • 

G8 

19 
8 
4 

11 
4 

18 
6 
7 
0 
6 
2 

10 
6 
1 
0 
5 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

8 
4 
12 
18 
8 
4 
5 
6 
6 
4 
5 
8 

0 
0 

1 
4 
2 
0 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

8 

8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

2 

6 

4 

16 

17 

81 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

8 

8 
10 
27 

17 
18 
14 

8 
11 

1 
0 

1 
1 

1 
4 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
4 
2 
0 
1 

4 

8 
17 
4 
8 
5 
4 

12 

17 

5 

I 

0 

December 

January  

0 
0 

February 

1 

Mnr^h 

0 

April 

0 

Miiy!::;::::;::::::;:;::;:::: ;:::. 

0 

June 

0 

July 

1 

August  .*.. 

0 

September 

0 

October 

0 

188 

26 

76 

9 

94 

7 

106 

17 

89 

1 

2 

Special  Contaoious  Diseases  bt  Wards. 


Wards. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

« 

6 

7 

Totals. 

Diphtheria 

Scarlet  fever 

Typhoid  fever. . . 

19 

16 

6 

9 
16 

8 

24 

7 

14 

21 

7 
14 

7 

1 

12 

26 

6 

18 

38 
28 
22 

138 
76 
94 

Totals  by  wards.. 

41 

88 

46 

42 

20 

49 

78 

808 

Comparative  statement  of  apecial  contagious  diseases  for  eleven  years  corrected  to  date  : 


Diphtheria. 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Typhoid 

Fever. 

Tears. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Oases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1884-86 • 

202 

214 

206 

168 

62 

46 

82 

20 

66 

818 

188 

69 

67 

81 

48 

16 

6 

8 

8 

16 

69 

26 

27 
109 
173 
178 
151 
176 
108 
186 
282 
134 

76 

1 
2 
2 
8 
3 
6 
8 
2 
2 
2 
9 

62 

23 

69 
127 
149 

88 

69 

79 

66 
120     • 

94 

4 

1886-86 

2 

1886-87  

8 

1887-88 

13 

1888-89....   

1889-90 

12 
6 

189091 

1891-92 

6 
10 

1892-98 

6 

1898-95 

6 

1894-96 

4 

1,464 

847 

1,643 

<6 

983 

I 

76 

124 
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The  foUoiring  is  a  summary  of  inapections  reoorded  and  work  done  under  the  superinten- 
dence  of  your  Health  Inspectors  : 

Number  of  inspections  made 7,459 

Privy  vaults  cleaned 1,449 

Privy  vaults  abolished 98 

Privy  vaults  established 35 

Ceaspools  cleaned 17 

Earth  closets  notified  to  dean 42 

Sewer  connections  made  on  notice 19 

Sewer  connections  found  defective  and  repaired 106 

Foul  and  offensive  drains  abolished 53 

Stagnant  water  abolished 18 

Dirty  premises  cleaned 28 

"Other  nuisances  abated 595 

Rouses  placarded  for  infectious  diseases 158 

Houses  properly  fumigated •  159 

Scavenger  work — Loads  delivered  at  dumps 6,770 

Dead  animals  burned  at  crematory — Dogs 281 

••            "            *•            "           Cats 237 

"           Chickens 250 

"            "            "            "           Gk)at 1 

Lots  of  meat  burned  at  crematory 14 

Lots  of  fish  burned  at  crematory 21 

Loads  of  rags,  etc.,  from  the  City  Hospital 58 

Bedding  and  clothing  from  infectious  houses 13 

Milk  licenses  issued 244 

Samples  collected  and  tested 1,396 

Cow  byers,  dairies  and  shops  inspected  825 

Number  of  cows  reported  dirty 2 

Premises  reported  dirty 2 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

I.  RTALL,  M.  H.  O. 


KINGSTON. 

Repobt  of  the  Medical  Health  Officbk. 

To  iht  Ckairman  a^wJ  Members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health : 

Gentlbbibn, — In  accordance  with  the  requirments  of  the  Public  Health  Act  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  City  during  the  year  ending 
December  3lBt,  1895. 

Infectious  and  Contagious  Disecues, 

The  record  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  show  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  as 
compared  with  former  years.  The  number  of  cases  reported  was  35.  The  decrease  is  no  doubt 
attributable  to  the  intake  of  the  water  supply  pipe  having  been  located  out  in  mid-stream, 
where  the  purest  water  from  Lake  Ontario  is  procured.  Another  cause  is  that  a  large  number 
of  wells  are  being  tilled  in  annually,  the  citizens,  now  that  cheap  rates  have  been  afforded,  prac- 
tically recognizing  the  fact  that  pure  water  is  a  great  factor  in  the  preservation  of  health  and 
the  prevention  of  disease. 

Diphtheria. 

The  number  of  reports  of  this  disease  is  larger  than  that  of  1894.  The  cause,  I  think,  may 
be  principally  ascribed  to  the  dry  season,  and  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  house  water- 
doeets  emptying^nto  the  old  stone  drains.  These  sewers  are  simply  receptacles  or  reservoirs  for 
the  collection  and  fermentation  of  excrement,  and  therefore  propagate,  and  permit  to  escape 
into  the  air  of  the  city,  germs  of  disease.  I  am  gratified,  however,  to  be  able  to  report  that 
while  the  cases  of  diphtheria  have  been  unusually  numerous,  the  disease  has  not  been  of  a  vir- 
olent  or  malignant  type.     The  percentage  of  deaths  was  small.     Number  of  cases  seventy. 
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Scarlet  Fever, 

This  disease  was  very  mild  and  of  a  sporadic  character.  It  was  not  localized,  but  scattered 
in  different  sections  of  the  City.     Number  of  cases,  17  ;  no  deaths. 

MembranoMs  Croup, 

Although  the  law  does  not  require  reports  of  this  diseaise  to  be  made,  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  in  its  wisdom,  thought  the  matter  of  such  importance  that  it  passed  a  resolution 
instructing  all  medical  men  in  'the  city  to  report  the  cases  of  membranous  croup  that  came 
under  their  notice,  so  that  a  record  of  them  could  be  kept.  There  were  fifteen  cases  reported, 
and  the  death  rate  was  very  great. 

Measles, 

Only  three  cases  were  reported,  and  none  proved  fatal. 

The  Ice  Supply, 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  Local  Board  of  Health,  at  its  last  meeting  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  hereafter  no  persons  will  be  permitted  to  cut  ice,  no  matter  for  what  purposes, 
domestic  or  cooling,  within  the  line  laid  down  by  the  Board.  The  ice  must  be  obtained  from 
where  the  purest  water  is  known  to  exist. 

Sewage, 

The  disposal  of  sewage  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  health  of  the  city.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  funds  will  be  available  for  the  replacing  of  the  old  stone  drains  with  tile 
pipes,  and  either  the  construction  of  an  intercepting  sewer  along  the  front  of  the  City,  so  that 
the  sediment  or  sludge  could  be  collected  and  buried,  or  the  conveyance  of  the  sewage  through 
a  large  iron  pipe  into  deep  water,  where  the  heavier  matter  would  soon  settle  and  its  delterious 
character  be  gradually  reduced  beyond  detection. 

Slaughier  Houses, 

There  are  only  two  recognized  slaughter  houses  in  the  City,  and  they  are  located  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  any  dwellings.  However,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  public  health, 
I  would  recommend  the  establishing  of  an  abattoir. 

SAMUEL  H.  FEB,  M.D., 

Medical  Health  Officer. 


LONDON. 
Report  of  Mbdioal  Health  Officer. 

To  ihe  Chairma/n  and  Members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Healih : 

Gbntlbmxn, — During  the  year  we  had  a  death  rate  of  11.2,  the  city's  population,  aocording 
to  the  assessment  returns  beins  34,429.  '*  This  is  the  lowest  rate  yet  reached  by  the  city  and 
will  in  all  likelihood  be  lower  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  Canada.  If  the  deaths  amons:  the 
oity  residents  alone  were  counted  however,"  **  the  rate  would  be  still  further  reduced,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  many  come  to  the  city  to  avail  themselves  of  the  treatment  offered  at 
the  hospitals.  For  instance,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  persons  treated  for  typhoid  fever  at 
the  General  Hospital  were  non-residents/' 

Ninety -nine  cases  of  infectious  diseases  were  reported  at  the  health  office  inclusive  of  those 
sent  to  the  City  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospitals,  compared  with  216  last  year.  Classified  they  were  aa 
tnllows  :  Typhoid  fever.  63  ;  diphtheria,  23  ;  scarlet  fever,  13 — a  marked  decrease  in  prevent- 
able diseased  compared  with  former  years.  The  infectious  discMes  during  the  year  were  of  mild 
types.  Scarlet  fever  is  not  credited  with  any  deaths,  while  typhoid  fever  is  given  aa  the  cauae 
of  only  eight,  and  diphtheria  of  three.     Consumption  heads  the  list  (as  it  always  doea  in  temper- 
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ate  >oae8)  with  38  deatliS ;  heart  dinease  and  ^ 'heart  failure"  (which  describes  nothing  at  all) 
caused  80  deaths ;  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  comes  next  with  26,  and  24  are 
accredited  t^o  old  age.  Paralysis  caused  the  death  of  18«  and  cholera  infantum  16.  There  were 
16  vi'jlent  deaths,  a  surprisingly  large  number  as  compared  with  other  years.  Cancer  caused  17  ; 
apoplexy  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  14  each  ;  convulsions,  11;  diarrhoea,  croup,  tuberoular- 
miningitis,  10  each  ;  Bright's  disease,  la  grippe,  dropsy  and  bronchitis,  7  each  ,  marasmus  6  ; 
inflammation  of  the  brain  5 ;  indigestion  and  dysentery  6  each  ;  blood  poisoning,  jaundice  and 
diabetes,  4  each  ;  whooping  cough  and  enteritis,  3  each  ;  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  infantUe 
debility,  abscess,  spinal  menint^itis,  obstruction  of  the  bowels  and  premature  birth,  2  each  ;  and 
one  each  from  a  number  of  other  diseases. 

A  great  deal  of  sanitary  and  other  work  has  been  done  during  the  year.  Many  complaints 
have  been  received  and  attended  to.  Thirteen  wells  have  been  closed  and  23  caused  to  be  cleaned,  . 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  the  city  water  was  gradually  taking  the  place  of  dangerous 
wells.  Many  of  the  public  schools  had  been  inspected,  and  a  careful  inspection  has  been  made 
of  all  the  city  stores  where  girls  and  women  are  employed,  a  report  of  which  has  been  made  to 
the  City  Council.  The  house  to  house  inspection  was  completed  on  the  26th  of  Bfay.  The 
inspectors  reported  as  follows  : 

PremiseB  visited,  7,252  ;  closets  reported  not  clean,  1,630  ;  yards  reported  not  clean,  336  ; 
oess-pools  reported  not  clean,  32.  Subsequent  visits  were  made  by  the  assistant  inspector  to  see 
that  cleaning  was  properly  done,  and  before  the  hot  month  of  June  set  in  the  City  was  in  good 
sanitary  condition. 

A  careful  inspection  has  also  been  made  of  meats,  fruit,  etc.,  oflered  for  sale  upon  the  market. 
The  city's  ice  supply  is  still  taken  from  the  north  branch  of  the  Thames,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulation  of  the  board,  the  water  having  been  found  upon  analysis  tti  be  better  than  that  of  the 
cove  or  south  branch.  Ice  taken  from  the  two  latter  places  is  allowed  to  be  sold  for  cooling 
purposes  only.  The  very  important  matter  of  house  plumbing  has  year  by  year  been  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  City  Council,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  done  towards  compelling  builders 
and  owners  to  put  in  plumbing  that  wiil  not  endanger  the  occupants.  Two  recent  deaths  in  the 
cit^  can  be  traced  to  no  other  cause  than  defective  plumbing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  further 
delay  will  be  made  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  inportance  to  the  people.  A  competent  plumber 
shoi^d  be  appointed  to  see  that  no  more  of  this  wretched  plumbing  is  put  into  dwellings. 


(Signed) 


T.  V.  HUTCHINSON, 

Medical  Health  Officer. 


OTTAWA. 
Report  of  the  Medical  Health  Officer  for  1896. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Health : 

GsKTLSMSN,-^!  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  annual  report  of  the  Health  Department 
for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  1895. 

In  so  doing  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  epidemic 
diseases*  such  as  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  in  the  city  during  the  first  half  of  the  period 
comprised  in  this  report,  the  death  rate  from  all  causes  was  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year, 
The  total  mortality  for  the  past  year  was  1,083,  which  with  our  estimated  population  of  52,000, 
gives  us  a  death  rate  20.82  per  thousand  ;  416  of  the  total  deaths  were  children  of  Ave  years 
and  under. 

It  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  registrarof  thisdi  vision  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  respect  that  the  registered  mortality,  in  so  far  as  num- 
bers are  concerned,  is  approximately  correct ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  very  much  regret  to  say 
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thab,  a3  recjrdd  of  tha  causes  of  death  these  stattBtici  are  misleading,  and  will  have  but  little 
of  the  scientific  value  they  should  have,  so  long  as  burials  are  permitted  without  a  physician's 
certificate  as  to  the  cauae  of  death.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  sporadic  cases  of  infectious  dis- 
eases we  must  inevitably  have  always  among  us,  but  it  appears  quite  evident,  as  recorded  on 
table  No.  4  here  attached,  that  the  death  roll  of  these  so-called  preventable  diseases  for  the  past 
year  is  much  larger  than  it  should  bj.  Admitting  as  a  fact  that)  these  diseases,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  are  spread  by  personal  infection,  it  is  also  safe  to  affirm  that  here,  as  else- 
where, they  generally  have  their  tirsb  causition  in  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  dwelling  house 
or  its  immediate  surroundings  or  b  )th.  This  has  been  painfully  exemplified  in  the  southern 
and  south -western  sections  of  the  city,  where  drainage  is  sadly  needed,  and  where  these  dis- 
eases, especially  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  prevailed  extensively. 

That  during  the  past  year  the  isolation  hospitals  have  done  good  work  is  self-evident,  as 
iiidicated  in  table  No.  2  here  attached,  showing  the  number  of  patients  treated  there  during  the 
year  as  well  as  the  deaths  therefrom. 

The  infectious  diseases  reported  at  the  Health  Office  during  the  year  were  as  follows  : 

oases. 

Diphtheria 287 

Scarlet  fever  182 

Typhoid  fever 195 

Measles 28 

Whooping  cough 27 

Total.,... 713 

NoTK. — The  figures  recorded  here  opposite  the  three  first  named  diseases  I  believe  to  be 
about  correct.  I  cannot,  however,  say  as  much  to  the  others.  Measles  and  whooping  cough,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  in  many  instances  are  not  reported. 

The  milk  consumed  in  the  city  is  supplied  by  about  seventy-five  licensed  vendors  from  dairy 
farms  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  but  one  single  complaint  made  at 
the  Health  Office  during  the  past  year  against  the  article  supplied,  seems  evidence  enough  that 
the  milk  supply  of  Ottawa  is  undoubtedly  good. 

The  ice  of  the  city  for  household  use  is  taken  entirely  from  the  Ottawa  river  above  the 
Ohaudiere  Falls,  and  the  regulatiqns  of  your  Board  relating  thereto  have,  during  the  past  year, 
been  williniicly  complied  with  by  the  ice  vendors  of  the  city. 

For  a  few  years  pa^t  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  to  a  very  large  number,  if  not 
the  majority  of  the  householders  of  this  city,  has  been  now  to  dispose  of  household  refuse. 

This,  especially  during  the  summer  season,  becomes  a  very  serious  matter  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  and  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  complaints  and  recriminations  against  the  Board 
of  Health  in  not  organizing  a  proper  sc  avenging  system.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ottawa  Las 
now  arrived  at  such  proportions  as  would  urgently  demand  better  methods  than  those  now  in 
use  for  the  final  disposal  of  such  matter. 

The  details  of  the  work  done  in  the  sanitary  department  during  the  past  year  are  fully 
shown  ih  the  sanitary  inspector's  report  here  appended,  to  which  1  beg  to  refer  you. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  assistance  given  me  by  the  sanitary 
inspector  and  his  assistant  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  th's  department,  and  acknowledge  with 
pleasure  the  aid  given  by  the  police  in  the  work  of  general  sanitation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

10th  January,  1896.  A.  ROBILLARD,  M.D. 
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Tahi^  No,  1, — Shounng  the  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  hospitcds  for  co^UagioiLS  diseases  and 
deaths  resulting  therefro7n  for  year  ending  31  October ^  1895, 


Protestant  Annex. 

Roman  Catholic  Annex. 

DiseaBes. 

n 

'Sg  IS 

a 

i 

1 

emaining 
from  last 
year. 

o* 

B 

2 
111 

111 

q 

P^ 

^ 

iz; 

Diphtheria    

11 

11 

11 

199 

182 

28 

Scarlatina 

6 

50 

48 

8 

1 

•40 

37 

4 

xr«>MW 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Totals ; 

17 

les 

151 

19 

12 

240 

220 

82 

Table  No,  2  — Records  of  the  House  of  Bethlehem  for  the  year  ending  31  October y  1895, 


Infants  in  Aeylnm  Nov.  let,  1894. 

"       admitted  dnnng  the  vear 

Retained  to  parents  or  placed  out 

Died  dnsing  fche^^ar 

Remaining  on  Nov.  Slst,  1895. . . . 


Totals. 


286 


TahU  No,  S,  — Showing  the  death  rate  per  thousand  per  afiwum  from  Zymotic  disea^ses  as  compared 
with  total  death  rate  in  fhe  city  during  the  past  eight  years. 


1888 
1889 
1890, 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894, 
1895. 


Population 
(estimated). 


88,000 
40.000 
43,000 
44,000 
45,000 
46,000 
48,000 
50,000 
52,000 


Zymotic  diseases. 


QQ 


150 
166 
188 
160 
208 


158 
196 
249 


6 
9 
17 
25 
21 
13 
29 
33 


Zymotic 


o* 

2 


207 
288 
821 
266 
310 
68 
289 
398 
403 


U 
I 


All  causes. 


i 


o 
2 


5.23 

7.07 
7.46 
6.02 
6.881 
1.46 
4.97 
7.86 
7.75 


778 
915 
983 
960 
908 


1.083 
1,063 


t 

1^ 


90.47 
22.97 
22.86 
21.81 
20.17 
21.18 
18.58 
21.66 
20.82 


NoTB.—- As  shown  in  the  above  table,  the  average  death  rate  from  all  causes  in  Ottawa  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  21.68  per  thousand  of  the  population* 
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Report  of  Sanitary  Inspector. 

Health  Office,  City  Hall, 

Ottawa^  24th  December,  1895. 

The  ChaimuMi  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Recdih  : 

GENTLEBf KN, — I  have  the  boiu^  to  sabmit  for  your  conuderation  the  annual  report  of  the 
Sanitary  Department  for  the  year  ending  ^Itt  October,  1896. 

In  presenting  thia,  my  eisfath  annual  report,  it  ia  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  marked 
improvementf  in  the  manner  in  which  the  contractor  for  the  removal  of  night  soil  has  carried 
out  his  work.  I  am  also  pleased  to  report  on  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  assistant 
inspectors  have  performed  their  duties.  In  respect  to  the  removal  of  garbage,  the  absence  of 
any  organized  system  leaves  this  part  of  my  work  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  ;  the  treat- 
meiit,  however,  of  such  garbage  when  removed  to  the  several  dumping  grounds  has  been  success- 
ful and  without  comt>laint. 

Disin'ectum, — ^Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  houses  "were  fumigated  and  cleansed  ;  eighty- 
seven  houses  were  placarded  for  infectious  diseases ;  ninety-six  cards  were  removed  from 
infected  hoiises. 

Note.— The  above  include  only  those  attended  to  by  myself. 

Plumbing  Tests, — One  hundred  and  twenty  houses  were  tested  for  the  discovery  of  defects 
in  draining  and  plumbing  systems. 

Prosecutions. — Four  proprietors  of  dwelling  houses  were  summoned  for  contravention  of  the 
Piiblic  Health  Act,  and  convictions  secured. 

In  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  Department  can  be  put  in  form,  the  foUowing  tables  show  what 
has  been  done. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  McNeill, 

Sanitary  Inspector. 


7  able  No.  1. — Classification  of  Nuisances  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  Department 

during  the  year. 


Description  of  Noisances, 


A.ooamalation8  of  manure,  etc.,  on  lots    

'Gellan  flooded  and  otherwise  polluted 

Drains  choked  and  otherwise  defective 

"     box 

"     none 

Dwellings  unfit  fur  habitation 

**         dirty  and  unwholesome 

"        eewer  gas  eacaping  into 

Foul  yard«  and  prenuses 

JUnminating  gas  escaping  on  streets  and  into  dwellings. 

Privy  vaulti  of  defective  construction 

**     too  near  dwellings 

"     want  of 

Pigs  kept  too  near  dwellings 

:  Sinks  untrapped  and  defective 

••     want  of  .  

Soil  pipes  unventilated 

*'        untrapped.     

**        otherwise  defective 

Waste  pipes  defective 

Water  closets  of  defective  construction 

"  unventilated 

Wsnt  of  water  for  domestic  purposes 

Miscellaneous 


Totals. 


By  \vhom  reported. 


•-I 
2« 


68 
37 

5 
14 

6 

12 

86 

608 

7 
41 

2 

1 


4 

1 

6 

6 
18 
20  I 

9 

4 


818 


5 


6 

88 
49 

9 
13 

2 


87 


10 


2 

8 
8 
6 
9 
12 
8 


16 


846 


I 

I 


41 
9 
4 


821 


400 


18 
1 


207 


8    . 


11 


227 


1 


93 

155 

97 

15 

SO 

8 

20 

123 

1,044 

81 

67 

12 

2 

6 

6 

4 

8 

10 

22 

82 

17 

4 

16 

15 


1.827 
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TMe  No.  9. — Statutory  notices  isstied  during  the  year. 


NoT«mber,  1894 
Deeember,      *' 
jMiiUHy,      1895 
Febmaiy,       " 

MMCb, 

July, 
Angort. 

October 

Totals.... 


To  proprie* 
ton. 


29 
90 
18 
90 

48 

eo 

85 
56 
84 
89 


To  tenants 
and  others. 


408 


40 
IS 
75 
64 
31 
68 
194 
189 
77 
98 
87 
58 


939 


Written. 


36 
17 
84 
31 
16 
18 
43 
61 
80 
48 
38 
38 


868 


Verbal 


58 

16 

70 

68 

38 

70 

900 

181 

83 

105 

88 

64 


967 


Totals. 


78 

85 

104 

84 

88 

88 

842 

193 

113 

158 

Ul 

93 


1,880 


Table  No.  3, — Privy  vtMts  emptied  and  revenue  to  contractor  therefrom  during  the  year. 


November,  1894 
l>ecember,      ** 
Jsmiarr,     1896 
February,       «* 
Mareh, 

^:      " 

June,  " 

Jaly, 

A\ 

October, 

Totals 


Upper  Town. 


No.  o! 
privies. 


206 

388 

306 

332 

189 

255 

216 

66 

88 

16 

28 

75 


1,779 


Amount. 


8      a 

391  06 

898  54 

279  65 

808  96 

278  50 

868  20 

816  60 

97  70 

93  00 

17  28 

26  60 

105  64 


2,566  56 


Lower  Town. 


No.  of 
privies. 


169 

290 

248 

198 

206 

170 

201 

48 

28 

13 

21 

118 


1,706 


Amount. 


8      0. 

204  30 

867  60 

900  75 

281  10 

277  55 

208  01 

235  14 

45  40 

54  95 

15  60 

21  90 

155  15 


2,167  46 


TotaL 


No.  of 
privies. 


874 
678 
464 

430 

895 

426 

417 

99 

61 

89 

44 

198 


8,484 


Amount. 


495  36 
761  14 
680  40 
585  05 
566  05 
671  21 
541  74 
143  10 
147  96 
82  88 
48  40 
360  79 


4,724  01 
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Table  No,  4, — Location  of  nuisance  and  number  0^1  ea>ch  street. 


Street. 

Street. 

Street. 

"si 

P 

Albert 

25 

11 

9 

8 

22 

24 

11 

10 

16 

9 

4 

12 

16 

10 

28 

87 

16 

9 

11 

10 

12 

9 

7 

11 

14 

21 

16 

10 

48 

29 

17 

7 

2 

22 

8 

8 

10 

8 

21 

41 

87 

'     7 

26 

14 

1 

4 

4 

12 

16 

Frank 

2 

9 

6 

26 

24 

2 

16 

4 

2 

14 

16 

2 

10 

26 

2 

86 

29 

10 

16 

9 

8 

2 

4 

6 

5 

16 
24 
4 
6 
1 
4 
5 

16 
6 
8 
1 
8 
8 
2 
4 
4 
7 
3 
2 
8 
8 
5 
8 
6 

OtUwa 

Oi-goode 

26 

Angleaea  Sq 

1  Florence 

9 

Archibald 

'  Flora 

8 

Andenon 

Glouceeter 

George 

Gorve  

O'Connor  ...  1     .  '"" 

18 

Ann 

Papineau 

2 

Augusta 

Parliament   

1 

Alice 

Gilmonr 

Pnrfclon/I  Ava 

1 

Arthur   

Head 

Peter 

6 

Bay 

Henderson 

Primrose ....          ... 

2 

Baird    

HUl 

Isabella 

John   

Percy 

1 

Bell  

Pinaid '. 

Pine 

1 

Besierer 

8 

Bridge 

James 

Pine  (N.  B.) 

8 

Bolton 

Kent 

Preston V 

12 

Boteler..' 

Keefer 

King  

Poplar 

2 

Bank 

PArlHn^ 

6 

Broad  

Lisgar    

Queen...........'...,... 

17 

Britannia 

IieBreton 

C  oeen  West 

9 

Balsam  

Lewis 

I  oohester 

tf 

Cambridge  ,..,-,  ^  -  r r 

Lett. 

Loohiel 

Rideau 

26 

Russell  Ave 

2 

Cartier 

Lloyd 

Rose 

2 

Crawford 

Lyon 

Lome  Ave 

McGee 

Redpath 

8 

Cedar 

St.  Andrew 

29 

Church 

St.  Joseph...     , 

3 

Conoeision 

MoTjaren   ............  ^  ^ 

St.  Patrick...' !.... 

24 

Cobonrg 

Metoalfe 

Sparks 

88 

Canal 

McDonald # 

Stewart 

11 

Cumberland 

MoDougal 

Sophia 

8 

McLeod 

Sussex 

Somerset 

Slater 

87 

Cooper   

McKay 

McTaggart  

Maria  ..... ............ 

11 

Creighton 

17 

Chanotte  . . . . .  r  t  ,  -   -  t  -  - 

Sherwood 

8 

Chapel   

Murray  ................ 

Spruce  . 

5 

Currier 

Maple 

Stanley  Ave  ....'.'•...*.' 

8 

College  Ave 

Theodore     j 

Turner 

17 

Chartes 

Middle  

12 

Cliff 

Mutohmor 

Victoria 

8 

Dalv 

Dalhoutiie  .........  r  ^ .. , 

Mosgrove 

Victoria  Ave 

5 

Martineau v 

Water 

17 

Division 

Munro 

Market  (W.W.) 

Market  (By  W.) 

Market  Cathoart 

Nelson 

Waller 

18 

Dufferin 

Waverly 

I 

Duke 

Wellington   

47 

Ehrin 

WiJbroS 

IS 

SSei;;;:;:::;::::;:::. 

Willow 

12 

Emily 

Nepean    ......  ..^^^  ..^^ 

York 

Other  places 

10 

Elm.'. 

Nicholas 

186 

Ellen 

Neville  

Notre  Dame 

i 

Total 

Friel    

1,827 

All  of  which  IB  respeetf  ally  submitted, 


GEO.  McNeill, 

Sanitary  Iiuipector. 
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ST.  CATHARINES. 
Bepoet  of  Chairmaj^. 


To  the  Mayor  atid  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  St.  Catharines  : 

Gentlsmzn  : — In  compliance  with  the  Act  relating  to  Local  Boards  of  Health,  I  herewith 
Bttbmit  the  annual  report  of  your  Local  Board  for  year  ending  in  November,  1895. 

The  subject  matter  is  very  brief,  owing  to  the  fact  of  there  being  nothing  of  any  particular 

interest  to  report  upon,  outside  of  whac  is  contained  in  the  report,  herewith  submitted  by  your 
City  Clerk. 

We  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  citizens  generally,  that  there  has 
been  no  epidemic  of  disease,  and  the  City  has  been  and  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  good  healthy 
state. 

No  extraordinary  expenditure  has  been  required. 

The  Sanitary  Inspector  has  attended  to  his  duties  I  believe  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  very 
few  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Board,  and  the  Inspector  has  always  been  prompt  in 
looking  after  them. 

The  total  deaths  as  per  report  of  Cit^  Clerk  is  fourteen,  I  find  after  deducting  eight  ft  r 
old  age,  two  auicides,  and  still  born  ten,  the  death  rate  of  the  City  would  be  12  per  1,000. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


SAMUEL  G.  DOLSON, 


St.  Catharines,  Nov.  15th,  1895. 


Chairman. 


To  the  Chairman  and  Local  Board  of  Health  of  the  (Hty  of  St.  Caiharines  : 

Geittlemen, — Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  statement  of  the  number  of 
deaths  in  the  City  of  St.  Catharines,  from  Nov.  15th,  1894,  to  Nov.  15th,  1895,  and  the  causes 
thereof,  also  statement  of  the  number  of  contagious  diseases  for  the  same  period  as  per  medical 
retnios. 

Deaths. 


Disease. 

Number. 

Disease. 

Number. 

^•iraif  flic^ease   .........   . . . .  >  ^ .  ^ .  ^  ^ .     * 

4 
8 

10 

19 

17 
11 

8 
2 

La ffrioDe 

1 

Pneunonia  .......   1....!!......!.   !. 

Oancer   

S 

CongMtioii  of  brain   

Poisoned 

I 

Psnlytis         

Measled 

Diarrhoea 

1 

StiUbom 

2 

General  debility 

Indigestion 

4 

SaSte»              

Chofera  morbus 

1 

Heart  diseikse' !'.'. ...........".../..'... 

Hip  disease 

1 

Idver  oompLatnt 

Injariet 

Tvohoid  fever 

1 

Burned    

1 

Bright's  disease 

2 

Apoplexy 

Pentonitis    

8 

Oonanmption  

Marasmus 

2 

SonSiS.?.::;:::;. ..::::;.:. .:..::;; 

Cholera  infantum  

9 

Inflammation  of  spleen    . 

Inflammation  of  bowels    

.  Cerebritis    

8 

UlepeiT 

1 

sSSTT.;;:;::;;;:::;:::: :::::::::;; 

Puemerai  fever 

1 

Croup 

Drowned  

1 

M^S^ii  :;:::.:::    ; 

DroDBV ••> 

1 

(hauaStM 

Total 

Sdisr:*:::::::;:;;;:::::::::  ::*::• 

141 

ConTulrions 
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Contagious  Diseases, 


Reported. 

Nmnber. 

Deaths. 

Nunber. 

Scarlet  feyer 

Typhoid  fever 

20 

10 

3 

6 

Measles 

TvDhoid  fever 

1       . 
1 

Diphtheria    

Total 

Measles...   

Total 

S8 

2 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Toar  obedient  servant, 


City  Clerk's  Office,  St.  Catharines,  December  8rd,  1895. 


J.  ROLLISON. 

Secretary. 


ST.  THOMAS. 

Keport  op  Sanitary  Inspector. 

St.  Thomas,  6th  December,  1895. 

P.  R.  Brycty  Esq.,  M.D.^  Secretary  Frovhicial  Board  of  Health  : 

Dear  Sir, — Complaint  has  often  been  made  to  me  by  individuals  and  by  members  of  the 
W.C.T.U  that/  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  accommodation  of  female  employees  in  stores 
and  shops  in  this  city  for  necessary  purposes  and  on  that  the  health  of  many  is  endangered  if 
not  impaired. 

I  visited  the  various  places  and  reported  the  facts  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  which  body 
is  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  employees.  The  Board  instructed  me  to  consult  the 
city  solicitor  as  to  the  power  allowed  us  in  such  cases. 

The  solicitor  informed  me  that  the  Public  Health  Act  gives  power  to  regulate  things  that 
do  exist  but  does  not  give  power  to  require  the  construction  of  closets  eta ,  where  they  are  no 
already. 

In  most  cases  the  owner  of  the  property  is  not  willing  to  make  the  necessary  provision  bat 
when  the  owner  is  also  the  person  conductmg  the  business  I  found  a  willingness  to  do  what  is 
right  in  the  matter. 

The  city  solicitor  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  was  one  for  the  Inspector  of  Factories. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  bring  the  matter  to  your  notice  in  the  hope  that  something  may  be 
done  for  those  who  now  suffer,  as  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  health  we  are  working. 

I  am  yours  truly 

W.  J.  SHAW, 
Sanitary  Inspector. 
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TORONTO. 

By  Chables  Sheabd,  M.D.,  Medical  Health  Offigek.^ 

ToBONTO,  November  26th,  1895. 
To  the  Chairman  aitd  Members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health : 

Gentlemen, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  final  report  for  the  depaitmental  year  1S94 
and  1895,  bein&r  supplementary  to  the  monthly  statements  already  submitted,  and  a  more  or 
less  complete  summary  of  the  year's  work.  I  have  in  a  former  report  referred  in  detail  to  the 
methods  of  quarantine  and  disinfection  adopted  by  the  Medical  Health  Department  of  the  city 
of  Toronto,  which  methods  have  been  thoroughly  and  rigidly  carried  out  during  the  past  year, 
and  in  the  description  of  which  I  need  not  here  occupy  space,  as  I  have  already  fully  dealt  with 
them. 

The  character,  condition  and  arrangement  of  plumbing  work  and  drains  becomes  a  matter 
of  considerable  interest  and  importance  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  etiology  of  contagious 
diseases.  It  is  a  matter  of  question  whether  or  not  defective  plumbing  and  drains  can  be  con- 
sidered as  actual  and  exciting  causes  in  the  production  of  either  typhoid  fever  or  diphtheria,. 
but,  in  my  opinion,  they  can  operate  as  predisposing  causes. 

As  to  diphtheria  itself,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  would  take  & 
large  number  of  cases,  and  carefully  and  thoroughly  investigate  the  source  of  contagion,  but 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  spread  in  all  cases  by  direct  contact  or  direct  con-, 
tagion  ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  every  physician  knows,  and  every  sanitarian  admits, 
that  certain  constitutional  and  systemic  states  render  one  individual  susceptible,  or  vulnerable,. 
and  another  insusceptible,  or  invulnerable,  to  the  specific  virus  ;  and,  as  a  cause  of  vulnerability,, 
sewer  gas  inhalation  takes  a  potent  and  formidable  place. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  plumbing  and  drainage,  as  it  afifects  dwellings  in  a  city  havings 
a  more  or  less  complete  and  tnorouffh  sewerage  system,  the  first  point  raised  is,  what  are  the 
important  points  to  be  considered  and  watched  in  a  plant  so  susceptible  to  disorders  and  ther- 
mal changes  as  house  drains  and  plumbing  are  in  a  country  like  Canada,  where  frosts  are  sud- 
den and  severe  ?  Reviewing  the  plumbing  reports  of  the  Medical  Health  Department  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  for  the  last  two  years,  which  include  smoke  tests,  the  weak  points  appear  to  be, 
first,  in  the  drains,  where  the  soil-pipe  and  drain  are  joined,  or  where  the  drain  passes  through 
or  under  the  wallh  of  dwellings.  A  defect  frequently  found  upon  applying  the  smoke  test  to  the 
plumbing  work  and  drainage  systems  of  a  dwelling  is  a  leak  at  the  junction  of  the  soil-pipe  with 
the  drain.  This  has  been  brought  abou^  in  the  majoiity  of  instances,  by  the  settling  of  the 
iron  soil-pipe — the  weight  of  which  is  considerable,  in  an  ordinary  three-storey  building,  and 
especially  so  if  it  be  not  properly  supported — and  the  settling  of  the  walls  of  the  building.  Thi» 
would  present  to  one's  mind  the  necessity  for  a  substantial  support  being  placed  under  the  soil 
pipe  and  drain  connection,  which  support  ought  to  be  of  brick,  stone  or  ctmcrete,  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  settling,  and  also  of  a  shape  such  as  would  efifectually  support  the  rounded  bend 
which  is  commonly  used  at  this  particular  point.  This,  together  with  proper  hangers,  would  be 
in  a  measure  a  preventative  of  the  accident  referred  to. 

The  next  point  is  the  best  means  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  a  drain  where  it  passes 
under  or  through  a  wall,  the  danger  here  being,  of  course,  from  the  settling  of  the  wall,  which 
may  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  drain  pipe  at  that  point,  or  its  detachment  at  some  point 
adjacent.  In  this  coimection  a  proper  stone  or  concrete  footing  for  the  wall  becomes  all-import-- 
anc,  and  a  due  reheard  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  to  its  sandiness  or  springiness,  must  receive 
careful  consideration,  The  footing  to  the  wall  must  also  be  of  such  a  proportion  as  to  properly 
support  it.  The  point  through  which  the  house  drain  passes  could  well  be  strengthened  by  a 
properly  constructed  arch  of  brickwork,  or  protecting  the  same  by  a  stone  sill  set  immediately 
above  the  drain,  guarding  the  aperture  for  the  drain  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  aperture 
in  the  wall. 

[t  is  no  very  uncommon  occurrence  tc»  find  that  while  the  drain  4ias  been  tested,  when  open, 
with  the  water  teat,  and  afterwards  filled  in,  and  the  smoke  test  applied,  say  a  few  weeks  or 
months  afterwards,  defects  in  the  drain  are  found  which  may  occasion  considerable  surprise,  and 
these  defects  may  not  be  the  result  either  of  the  settling  of  the  wall,  or  of  the  settling  of  the 
soil  pipe  connections,  but  may  occur  at  any  point  in  the  continity  of  the  drain.  Assuming  that 
the  drain  was  carefully  laid  and  properly  inspected,  the  breaking  of  the  collar  of  the  tile  pipe, 
or  the  defect  in  the  drain,  may  result  from  the  drain  being  improperly  laid,  so  that  the  pipe  is 
supported  only  at  points  where  the  collar  of  the  pipe  exists,  and  the  weight  of  earth  pressing 

'*Theae  sje  ezoorpts  only  from  the  Annual  Report  which  appears  in  printed  form 
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upon  the  intervening  portion  being  sufficient  to  either  break  the  pipe  or  the  drain  connections. 
Of  course  it  is  understood  that  I  am  now  referring  to  other  forms  of  drainage  than  iron  drains. 
It  might  be  argued  that  the  substitution  of  iron  drains  throughout  would  be  sufficient  to  at  once 
remove  all  possibility  of  such  defects,  but  such  a  suggestion  often  cannot  be  adopted  because  of 
the  expense  incurred  ;  and  furthermore,  experience  may  show  that  the  iron  drain  is  susceptible 
to  changes  from  the  chemical  action  of  the  sewage  passing  through  it,  and  by  permitting]!  accu- 
mulations, deposits  and  corrosions  in  it  which  will  seriously  reflect  upon  its  sanitary  integrity  ; 
also  in  making  connection  in  iron  drains  the  porcelain  lining  of  soil  pipe  may  be  easily  injured. 

As  to  the  trap  on  the  house  drain,  the  object  of  the  s»me  is,  of  course,  to  prevent  the  sewer 
from  being  ventilated  through  the  dwelling,  and  in  cases  where  there  are  iron  drains  throughout 
it  is  argued  that  the  main  trap  ceases  to  be  a  necessity.  If,  however,  galvanized  iron  or  tin  con- 
ductor pipes  run  into  the  drain,  as  is  customary  with  us,  these  in  their  turn  become  drain  ven- 
tilators and  are  particularly  prone  to  be  defective  at  their  seams  and  bends,  due  either  to  cor- 
rosion or  the  influence  of  frost ;  the  main  trap  of  the  drain,  under  such  oircumstances,  becomes 
a  necessary  safeguard. 

As  to  inside  work,  passing  over  the  defects  resulting  from  gross  carelessness,  either  of  work- 
manship or  inspection,  such  for  instance  as  leaving  unclosed  the  connections  or  cleaning  screws 
and  hand  holes,  without  their  proper  caps  or  coverings,  the  soil  pipe  demands  particular  atten- 
tion. First,  as  to  the  hangers  being  placed  directly  under  the  collars  of  the  soil  pipe  joints,  and 
properly  secured  by  screws  to  the  wall,  and  so  placed  to  be  as  little  amenable  as  possible  to  the 
influence  of  frosts.  The  object  aimed  at  is  that  of  preventing  traction  upon  the  joints,  which 
readily  become  imperfect  and,  in  consequence,  leaks  of  a  serious  character  may  occur  at  such 
points.  In  order  £o  obviate  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  entire  length  of  soil  pipe  from  press- 
ing upon  the  drain  connection,  or  its  vicinity,  a  stool  of  masonry  work  might  with  advantage  be 
placed  at  the  junction  of  the  soil  pipe  to  the  drain. 

Again,  the  floor  flange  connections  of  closets  to  drains  are  important,  and  being  below  the 
closet  trap,  when  defects  exist,  may  serve  to  ventilate  the  drain  into  the  closet  apartment,  to 
overcome  with  a  properly  secured  screw  joint,  with  screw  bolts  and  rubber  packing,  should  in 
all  cases  be  made.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  joint  is  loosely  run  with  cement,  putty,  or 
even  mortar,  where,  with  the  working  of  the  closet  and  the  settling  of  the  building,  the  joint 
speedily  becomes  defective.  A  point  which  is  oft^n  overlooked,  in  the  construction  of  water 
closets,  is  the  proper  position  and  arrangement  of  the  seats,  which,  by  being  too  far  forward  or 
too  high  up  in  relation  to  the  bowl,  permit  of  the  urine  escaping  on  the  safe  (or  lead  covering 
of  the  floor  immedintely  underneath  the  closet);  the  safe  thus  becoming  covered  with  urine  is 
speedily  corroded  and  becomes  extremely  foul  and  offensive.  We  might  also  remark  that  the 
space  under  the  closets  is  not  intended  as  a  stoi*eroom  for  every  objectionable  substance  which 
a  house  may  contain,  but  it  is  intended  to  be  kept  with  the  same  care  as  the  closet  itself,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  depositing  an  accumulation  of  refuse,  and  the  neglect  which  follows  such  deposit, 
a  finished  closet  should  be  supplied  with  an  apron,  the  work  below  being  ope^i  for  ventiktion 
and  inspection. 

In  connection  with  the  ventUation  of  the  closet,  special  mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  local  vent  from  underneath  the  seat  of  the  closet,  and  into  the  kitchen  chimnev  flue, 
or  other  flue  constantly  in  use.  The  local  vent  may  be  of  galvanized  iron,  the  seams  and  con- 
nections of  which  should  be  carefully  and  properly  made. 

Diphtheria. 

A  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  diphtheria  strengthens  the  conviction  that  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  connection  with  the  disease  is  the  avoidance  of  the  danger  of  infection. 
With  this  object  in  view,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  diagnose  the  disease  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment  in  order  that  prompt  mf  asures  of  importance  may  be  adopted,  and  also  it 
is  important  to  determine  when  quarantine  regulations  may,  with  safety,  be  discontinued. 

Having  this  object  in  ^iew,  the  Medical  Health  Department  of  the  city  has,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  February  last,  made  arrangements  for  the  bacteriological  examination  of  all  cases  of 
di])htheria,  whether  doubtful  or  determined.  Sterilized  swabs  are  supplied  to  practitioners, 
wbiih,  on  being  returned  to  the  Medical  Health  Department,  are  examined  microscopically  and 
cultures  made  therefrom,  the  results  of  such  examination  being  communicated  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  medical  attendant. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  value  and  importance  of  such  work,  as  in  ordinary 
non-speciflc  cases  it  removes  almost  at  once  the  element  of  doubt,  and,  in  many  cases  detet mines, 
prior  to  the  formation  of  membrane  in  the  throat,  and  before  the  development  of  characteristic 
clinical  symptoms,  the  existence  of  the  disease.     A  moderately  large  number  of  cases  can  be 
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ihiu  examined  without  the  enormous  degree  of  work  which  at  first  glance  would  appear  neces- 
sary to  the  undertaking,  and  brings  the  comparatively  modem  revelations  of  bacteriology  within 
the  application  of  many  who  may  not  have  the  necessary  skill  or  requirements  for  such  work, 
and  which  methods,  upon  becoming  more  thoroughly  understood,  will  be  more  universally 
applied  with  invaluable  benefit  to  the  community. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  throat  shows  when  the  danger  of 
communicating  the  disease  to  others,  either  occupants  of  the  same  house  or  not,  ceases  to  exist. 

Cases  occasionally  occur  where  diphtheritic  bacilli  find  a  lodgment  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  throat,  and  grow  and  propagate  there  to  a  limited  extent,  and  yet  show  compara- 
tively little  clinical  evidence.  From  a  cursory  examination  of  the  throat  one  would  be  inclined 
to  conclude  the  absence  of  danger  from  infection,  but  a  bacteriological  examination  would  reveal 
the  presence  of  the  bacillus  in  the  saliva  and  throat  exudations. 

Bacteriological  work  applied  to  an  institution  for  the  cure  of  diphtheritic  cases  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  Not  only  does  it  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  doubtful  case 
being  sent  directly  into  a  diphtheritic  ward  to  become  subsequently  infected,  but  it  also  preventa 
the  retention  of  non-diphtheritic  oases  in  an  institution  where  diphtheria  exists,  and  also  saves 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  enables  one  to  state  positively  when  a  patient  who  has  passed  through 
the  various  stages  of  diphtheritic  trouble  cm  be  safely  allowed  to  go  home  and  mix  with  the 
public  without  danger  from  infection. 

I  may  say  that  so  far  as  the  Isolation  Hospital  is  concerned  no  patient  is  admitted  to  the 
diphtheritic  ward  until  the  case  has  been  proven  bacteriologically  to  be  one  of  diphtheria,  nor 
is  the  patient  allowed  out  <*f  the  Isolation  Hospital  until  the  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
throat  has  proved  the  absence  of  the  infecting  germ. 

The  results  of  our  investigations  in  connection  with  diphtheria  has  been  to  draw  attention 
to  the  school  as  the  great  distributing  centre,  nor  do  I  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  school  is  often  to  any  gre%t  extent  causative,  but  the  school  must  be  regarded 
as  the  focal  point  of  distribution,  and  when  diphtheria  exists  in  a  thickly  populated  locality  the 
necessity  of  closing  the  school,  even  in  the  absence  of  cases  of  diphtheria  presenting  themselves 
in  it§  cJasses,  may,  under  such  circumstances  become  apparent. 


WINDSOR. 

Bbpobt  of  the  Medical  Health  Officer. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  oj  the  Local  Board  of  Health  : 

Gentlbmbn, — Tou  are  aware  that  I  was  not  appointed  Medical  Health  Officer  until 
July  3rd,  1896.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  two  deaths  from  typhoid  fever.  As  to  the 
number  of  cases,  they  have  not  been  reported.  Of  scarlet  fever  ten  cases,  no  deaths  ;  diph- 
theria five  cases,  and  one  death  ;  smallpox,  none  ;  Asiatic  cholera,  none.  There  hive  been 
several  oases  of  malaria,  but,  according  to  the  population,  not  as  many  as  formerly.  We  have 
a  better  ay^m  of  drainage  than  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  think  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
other  city  with  the  same  population  in  the  Province.  We,  that  is,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  the  Sanitary  Inspector  and  myself,  have  worked  amicably  together,  succeeded  in 
having  about  sixteen  dwelling  houses,  where  the  drainage  or  plumbins  were  very  defective  and 
had  been  so  for  some  years,  remedied.  1  would  suggest,  as  regards  the  garbage,  that  removal 
be  given  to  one  or  more  persons,  if  they  will  remove  it  in  a  reasonable  time  after  it  has  been 
placed  in  a  convenient  place  for  them  to  remove.  I  would  also  recommend  that  some  one 
person  be  given  the  contract  to  remove  all  dead  animals  found  on  the  streets  or  alleys,  and 
they  to  remove  them  immediately  after  being  notified. 

(Sgd.)        ROBERT  LAMBERT,  M.D., 

Medical  Health  Officer. 
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Report  of  Sbcrbtabt. 

Windsor,  Deoember  13th,  1895. 

To  the  Chairman  af\d  Members  of  the  Board  of  Health : 

Gentlemeit, — Pursuant  to  the  proviflionB  of  the  by-law  respectiDg  the  pablio  health,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  report  upon  the  sanitary  work  done  during  the 
year,  as  well  as  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  municipality. 

In  respect  to  the  sanitary  work  accomplished,  there  is  little  reason  for  an  extended  state- 
ment. Nothing  new  in  that  direction  has  been  undertaken,  but  the  established  methods  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  municipality  have  been  employed  with  the  usual  zeal. 
The  cost  to  the  Board  of  the  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage  and  rubbish  has  been  $317.90. 
New  rules  and  an  entirely  new  system  for  the  removal  of  thu  refuse  must  needs  be  speedily 
put  into  force,  in  order  that  cheaper,  more  effective  and  safer  work  may  be  done.  At  present 
the  right  of  way  for  a  public  thoroughfare  is  used  for  the  purpose,  which  for  obvious  reasons  in 
the  interest  of  the  commrunity  must  be  discontinued.  A  suitable  piece  of  ground  should  forth- 
with be  secured,  and  the  work  of  collecting  and  effectual  burying  of  garbage  therein,  under 
stringent  regulations  established  by  the  Board,  should  be  done  by  contract  annually  entered 
into  with  a  responsible  person.  The  incoming  Board  should  recognize  the  duty  of  making  thifr 
change  as  the  one  particularly  demanding  action  at  its  hands. 

Milk  analysis,  temporarily  discontinued,  undoubtedly  effected  much  good,  first,  by  show  " 
ing  consumers  the  very  wide  divergence  in  the  quality  of  the  supply  obtained  from  the  respeC 
tive  sources,  and  secondly,  by  convincing  dealers  that  in  order  to  retain  trade  they  must  bring 
up  to,  and  maintain  at,  an  established  grade  the  milk  sold  within  the  city.  The  milk  by-law 
passed  by  the  council  last  January  provides  the  machinery  necessary  for  amply  protecting  our 
people  against  the  evil  consequences  of  impure  milk  ;  and  if  the  authorities  live  up  to  the- 
duties  imposed  upon  them  respectively  by  said  by-law,  the  public  must  soon  cease  to  find  ground 
for  complaint  on  that  score.  Some  fifty  licenses  under  the  by-law  have  been  issued  to  milk 
vendors,  and  while  it  is  possible  this  number  does  not  represent  the  whole,  there  can  be  but 
few  delinquents  and  any  such  may  be  readily  identified. 

Meat  inspection  has  thus  far  not  been  specially  provided  for,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to- 
expect  from  the  Board,  that  some  attention  should  by  it  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  that 
matter  at  no  remote  period.  While  milk  and  meat  are  regarded  as  the  most  common  mediuma 
of  spreading  disease,  and,  therefore,  to  be  necessarily  the  most  carefully  and  frequently  tested, 
there  are  other  articles  of  food  by  many  observers  believed  to  be  so  adulterated  as  to  be 
unwholesome ;  and  while  the  voice  of  this  community  is  silent,  or  practically  silent,  at  the 
present  day  as  to  any  necessity  for  general  food  analysis,  an  organization  directly  charged  with 
the  duty  of  safeguarding  the  public  health,  can  hardly  acquit  itself  conscientiously  without  at 
least  gUncing  at  the  character  of  the  major  portion  of  the  materials  upon  which  the  public 
subsist 

In  this  connection  the  old  story  of  our  water  supply  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
That  the  water  has  been  alternately  good  and  bad,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt,  and  although  the 
citizens  hold  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  correct  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  constantly  pure  article  for  domestic  use,  the  water  commissioners  have  determined  as  a 
preliminary  step,  it  is  assumed,  to  extend  the  intake  pipe  2CK)  feet  farther  out  in  the  river, 
where  in  the  principal  current  they  hope  to  avoid  contamination,  by  sewage  at  any  rate,  and 
have  now  upon  the  ground  a  twenty-inch  tube  made  of  one-quarter-inch  steel,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  early  insetting  of  winter,  probably  will  not  be  laid  until  next  spring.  The  cost  of  this 
work  will  be,  in  round  figures  92,0C0.  It  will  by  all  be  earnestly  hoped  that  this  change  may 
solve  the  problem  so  long  a  live  issue  in  Windsor,  but  in  the  event  of  a  contrary  result,  other 
means  must  be  resorted  to  and  tests  continued  until  the  purest  water  obtainable  shall  be 
furnished  our  people. 

Facilities  for  the  drainage  of  private  property  have  been  very  materially  increased  during 
the  year,  lateral  sewers  bavins  been  constructed  as  follows  :  On  Pellissier  street,  862  feet ; 
Cameron  avenue  and  Sandwicn  street,  2,660  feet ;  Vera  Place,  325  feet ;  Wyandotte  street, 
666  feet ;  London  street.  485  feet  and  Brant  street,  180  feet — a  total  length  of  6,057  feet,  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  division  of  the  matter  that  must  under  the  by-law  constitute  this 
report,  namely,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  municipality. 
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While  it  has  been  generally  remarked  by  citizens,  especially  during  the  summer  months, 
that  sickness  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent,  it  only  required  familiarity  urith  other  places  of 
similarpopulation  to  satisfy  an  enquiring  mind  that,  despite  the  evidences  immediately  under 
view,  Windsor  ranked,  in  fact,  second  to  no  other  town  in  the  healthf ulness  of  the  population. 
The  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  for  instance,  from  time  to  time  recited  (they  are  not 
reported  to  the  health  office  except  when  death  ensues),  occasionally  provoked  a  feeling  of 
Qneasiness  and  seemed  to  reflect  upon  the  quality  of  the  river  water,  until,  through  the  press 
and  other  sources,  it  was  learned  that  diseases  evidencing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  typhoid 
symptoms  prevailed  all  over  the  country — indeed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line  hs 
well  as  on  diis — and  especially  in  localities  where  the  water  supply  was  derived  from  wells  and 
not  from  flowing  streams,  when  the  condemnation  of  Detroit  river  water  as  a  source  of  this 
fever  became  naturally  less  marked.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  over  last  year,  up  to  the 
date  of  this  report,  in  the  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria  ana  scarlet  fever,  the  number  in  1895 
being,  of  the  former  fourteen,  and  of  the  latter  nineteen.  A  solitary  case  of  smallpox  and  two  of 
scarlatina  complete  the  list,  which,  omitting  typhoid  fever  for  the  reason  above  noted,  gives  a  total 
of  thirty-six  oases  of  contagious  diseases  occurring  in  a  population  of  11,549,  or  a  proportion  of 
/^  per  100  ;  of  the  fourteen  oases  of  diphtheria  two  proved  fatal,  and  three  deaths  resulted 
from  typhoid  fever,  a  total  of  five  deaths  from  contagious  diseases,  or  one  death  to  2,309.8  of 
the  population. 

The  total  deaths  registered  in  the  city  up  to  the  date  of  this  report,  number  150,  of  which 
namber,  seven  were  non-resident,  namely,  two  were  drowned  in  Detroit  river,  two  were  killed 
on  railways,  and  three  died  in  hospital.  If  seven  be  added  to  the  150  deaths,  which  is  a  pro- 
portionate number  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  157  for  the  year,  as 
against  170  last  year.  Appended  hereto  are  statements  (A  and  B)  shewing  the  disease  reported 
in  each  case  as  the  cause  of  death  and  the  age  of  the  deceased,  which,  to  the  professional  man 
or  others  skilled  in  such  matters,  will  aflord  materia  of  considerable  interest. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  close  this  report  without  reference  to  the  pavements  upon  our 
principal  streets,  whibh  have  done  so  much  towards  the  progress  of  our  town,  but  many  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  nearing  the  end  of  their  usefulness  and  becoming  a  source  of  great 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  community.  Cedar  b'ock  pavements  certainly  have  their 
advantages,  and  great  ones  teo,  in  a  small  city  ;  but  it  is  time  that  our  public  men  were  pushmg 
comprehensive  investigation  in  proper  places  towards  advantages  offered  by  the  employment 
of  other  materials,  or  at  any  rate,  to  a  better  method  of  constructing  pavements  of  cedar  than 
the  one  practiced  in  this  place.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  would  appear  self-evident 
that  any  material  that  will  permit  of  the  passage  of  water  through  it  to  the  foundation  or  bad 
of  the  pavement,  there  to  remain,  must  be  bad  ;  whilst  on  economic  grounds  such  must  also  be 
condemned,  because  rapid  decay  of  the  pavement  and  consequent  expense  for  repairing  and 
renewal,  is  an  inevitable  result.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  construction  of  public  works  of  the 
kind  under  notice  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  Board,  but  as  guardi<ins  of  the 
pablic  health  it  should  be  the  privilege  if  not  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  warn  another  and 
directly  responsible  corporation  of  the  municipality  against  the  continuous  use  or  adoption  of 
materials  and  methods  seemingly  surcharged  with  the  elements  of  great  danser  to  the  healthful 
well  being  of  the  people.  It  might  even  be  conceived,  perhaps,  Uiat  the  JSoard  is  entitled  to 
the  right  to  establish  the  principle  that  no  street  pavement  should  hereafter  be  constructed 
nntil  its  foundation  bed  be  properly  and  efQciently  drained  into  a  sufficient  sewer,  nor  until,  in 
the  ease  of  a  wooden  superstructure,  some  plan  be  employed  to  render  t  he  material  as  near  as 
poKsible  impervious  to  the  water  falling  thereon. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  and  commendation  that  the  plan  a  few  years  ago  adopted  by  the 
municipal  council  of  constructing  lot  connections  from  public  sewers  to  the  fence  line  of  the 
property  intended  to  be  drained,  simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  the  sewer  itself,  has 
this  year  been  followed  as  far  as  possible  in  respect  to  the  hcdf -dozen  sewers  completed.  The 
great  difficulty  every  successive  Board  of  Health  is  confronted  with  in  its  endeavour  to  secure 
the  drainage  of  wet  and  unhealthy  premises  along  the  line  of  sewers  not  provided  with  these 
lot  connections,  is  the  expense  of  the  work  necessarily  entailed  upon  the  lot  owners,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  main  sewers,  who  generally  can  ill  aflord  to  meet  the  cost  in  a  lump  sum  ;  but 
where  drains  are  only  needed  to  be  made  within  the  premises  and  to  a  comparatively  easy  level, 
the  hardship  disappears. 

Most  respectfully  submitted, 

STEPHEN  LUSTED, 

Secretary. 
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CITIES. 
Eepobt  to  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  contaioing  Sammary  of  Replies 


MunicipiJity. 


Toronto . 


Hamilton  . 


OtUwa 


KingBton 


St.  CatharineB. 


Si.  Thomas 


Ohatham 


Windsor  , 


Names  of  M.H.O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


Charles  Sheard,  M.D. 


J.  Ryall,  M.D.;  Lewis 
Macdonald,  George 
Potter,  sanitary  in- 
spectors. 

A.  Roblllard,  M.D.  ; 
G.  McNeil,  sanitary 
inspector. 


S.  H.  Fee,  M.D.  ;  W. 
S.  Gordon,  sanitary 
inspector. 


No  M.H.O.  ;  A.  BouL 
doQ,  sanitsry  inipec- 
tor. 


W.  G.  Van  Baskirk, 
M.D.  ;  W.  J.  Shaw, 
sanitary  inspector. 


W.  R.  Hall,  M.D.  ; 
J .  B.  Guttridge,  sani 
tary  inspector. 


R.  Lambert,  M.D.;  D. 
Grieve,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 


General  inspection. 


General   inspection   twice  a 
year. 


House   to   house   inspection 
once  a  year. 


General  inspection . 


House   to   house   inspection 
once  a  year. 


General    inspection   once   a 
ytar. 


Inspection  in  spring  of  each 
year. 


Contagious  diseases. 


Scarlatina,  1S9  cases;  diph- 
theria, 525  caMS ;  typhoid, 
847  < 


Scarlatina,  182 
theria,  287 
195  cases. 


;  diph- 
;  typhoid. 


Scarlatina,  17  cases;  diph- 
theria, 70  cases;  typhoid, 
86  cases. 


Scarlatina,  20  cases;  diph- 
theria, 3  cases ;  typhoid, 
10  cases,  1  death. 


Scarlatina,  18  cases,  1  death; 
diphtheria,  28  cases,  5 
deaths;  typhoid,  88  cases, 
8  deaths. 

Scarlatina,  15  cases,  1  death  ; 
Diptberia,  74  cases,  2 
deaths;  typhoid, 68 < 


General   continuous    Inspec-  Smallpox,  1  case :  scarlatina, 
tion  each  year.  I    21   cases ;    dipntheria,    14 

i    oases,  2  deaths;    typhoid 
I    fever,  8  deaths. 
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CITIES, 
to  a  Gircalar  re  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Manicipality  for  the  year  1895. 


IioktioQ  of  coQtagi-  Has  VAceination  been 


ous  diseasea. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isola' 
tio  n  hospitaL 


laoUtion  hospital . 


Isolation  boapital  .. 


iMlation  hospital. . . 


Compulsory  before 
admission  to  school ; 
800  vaccinations. 


No  . 


Isolation  hospital  for 
smallpox    patients 

only. 


As  isolation  hospital 
forimallpoz 


No  hospitaL  TTsnal 
methods  adopted 
for  isolation  pur- 
poses. 

Isolation  at  honte  . . 


oompolsorr  ?  State 
school  children  in 
manicipality.  How 
many  vaccinated 
in  1895. 


Disinfection  of  con' 
taboos  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


All  goods  removed  to 
disinfection    sta 
tion. 


Usual  methods 


Vaccination  not  com-  Usnal  methods  . 
pnlsory. 


No;  number  of  child-  Usual  methods 
ren  6,721. 


Tes;  no    children 
vaccinated  in  1895. 


No  vaccination  this 
year,  1896. 


No  vaccination  this 
year. 


None  this  year. 


Disinfection  under 
direction  of  phy 
sician  in  attend 
ance. 


Grenerally  attended 
tc  by  physician 
having  charge  of 
the  case. 

Houses  thoroughly 
fumigated. 


Number  ot  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Forty-six  returned  ; 
all  public  schools. 


Twenty  eight  schools 


Seventeen  public 
schools,  SO  separate 
schools. 


Nine  schools  , 


Public  schools  275 
cubic  feet;  separate 
schools  225  cubic 
feet 


Eleven  schools. 


Seven  schools 


Usual  methods  , 


Six  public   schools ; 
82  rooms. 


Eight  schools 


Average     cubic    air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Average    cubic    air 
space  205  cubic  ft. 


203  cubic  feet 


Public  schools  331 
cubic  ft.  ;  separate 
schools  280  cubic  ft. 


About  160  cubic  feet 
for  all  schools. 


271  cubic  feet 


256 'cubic  feet 
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CITIES. 
Rkpobt  to  the  ProTincial  Board  of  Health  contaiDing  Summary   of  Replies 


Municipality. 


Toronto. 


Hamilton  , 


Ottawa  , 


Kingston 


St.  Oatharines. 


St' Thomas 


Chatham 


Windsor 


Forms  for  notification  Number  of  factories  and  in 
by  teachers  andM..  stituUons.  State  their 
H.  O.  of  contaffious^  character  and  the  number 
diseases.  Are  ooth  of  employees  in  each, 
supplied?  Do  both' 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Forms  supplied 


Yes;  yes 


Yes;  yes 


Notification  forms  are 
only  supplied  to  phy 
sicians. 


Physicians    only   sup< 
plied  with  forms. 


Yes. 


No 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  usea  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Factories  8S;  employees 
6,000. 


Four  factories,  1  dotton  mill, 
190  employees  ;  1  hosiery, 
190  employees  ;  2  cigar  fac- 
tories, 110  employees. 

Twenty-four  factories,  em- 
ploymg  878  employees. 


A.  large  number  of  factories, 
miUs,  and  so  forth. 


Few  factories. Waterworks 


City  waterworks. 


City    waterworks  ;     a  f  e  w 
wells. 


City  waterworks  ;  no  wells . 


Waterworks 


Waterworks;  a f ew weUs still 
in  use. 


City  water  becoming  more 
generally  used  ;  a  large 
number  of  wells  still  in  use. 


Waterworks  and  a  few  wells. 
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CITIES, 
to  a  Oircalar  vb  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Manicipality  for  the  year  1895. 


^o.  of  daily  oows. 
Is  there  medical  or 
veterinary 
tion?  Qiy 
of  any  examination 
of  herds  for  tnber- 
coloaia. 


^    mspeo- 
Oive  details 


Slan^bterhooBea. 
O  1  y  e  number  li- 
censed.  iHow 
drained  and  .how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 


One  hnndred,  there 
18  medical  Inspec 
tion. 


164  dairy  oows 


-417  dairy  oows ;  no 
examination. 


129  dair^  cows 
monthly  iiMpeetion 
made  by   aanitary 
inspector.      All  in 
healthy  oosidition. 


Mo  inspection 


184  dairy 
inspection. 


cowa;  ao 


Thirty-fiTe  slaughter 
hooses;  offal  and 
blood  removed 
daily. 


Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night  soil, 
whether  by  con 
tract  or  only  by 
hoaseholder. 


Garbage  cremated  . 
night  soil  removed 
by  private  parties. 


Used  with  ashes  for 
filling  inpnrpoeee. 


No    slaughterhouses  Night  soil   removed 


m  city. 


by  contract. 


Two   slaughter- Night  soil   removed 
houses ;    none    li-     by  contract, 
censed. 


Three  slaughter- 
houses ;  none  li- 
censed. 


No    slaughterhouses 
allowed  in  city. 


None 


J  None 


Oarba^e  and  night 
soil  IS  removed  by 
scavenger  on  re- 
quest of  house- 
holder. 


No  contract 


By  contract  . 


By  householder  .... 


Sewage.  How  dis 
posed  of,  whether 
by'dry  earth 
closets.  If  so  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 


Water  closets  con 
nected  with  city 
sewers. 


Water    doeets   con- 
nected with  sewers. 


Sewage  drained  into 
river. 


No  contract . 


Very  few  dry  earth 
closets. 


Some  sewage  drained 
into 


Sewers 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ! 
gee  sec  63  Public 
ealth  Act.) 


Two  tanneries,  two 
tallow  melters. 


Three  tanneries,  one 
soap  factory,  one 
hide  house. 


One  hide  house,  seven 
tallow  houses,  one 
soap  house,  and 
gas  works. 

None. 


None. 
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TOWNS. 


Municipality. 


Aylmer  , 


Amhentburcr . 


Alliston   .  .. 


Barrie. 


Brampton . 


Braoebridge  . 


Bowman /ille . 


Brockville 


Names  of  M.H.O.  and  State  extent  and  methods  of 
sanitary  inspector.     I  general  inspection.  i 


Contagious  diseases. 


C.  W.  Marlett,  M.D.; 
Wm.  Hare,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Oscar  Teeter,  M.  D. ; 
J.  R.  Tomlinson,  san- 
itary inspector. 


J.  J.  Harper.  M.D. ; 
George  McOinnis, 
sanitary  inspector. 


L.  Oliver,  M.D. 


John   Fingland,   sani- 
tary inspector. 


Samuel  Bridgland,  M 
D. ;  Thomas  Dodd, 
sanitary  inspector. 


B.  Lammiman,  M.D. ; 
Richard  Jarrisi  sani- 
tary inspector. 


—  Harding,  M.D . 


Inspector  by  personal  visits 
reports  to  Local  Board. 


Smallpox,  1  sapposedjc 
scarlatina,  2  cases. 


House   to   house   inspection 
during  April ;  after  that  a 

general   inspection  during 
be  balance  of  the  year. 


Inspector  made  two  examina- 
tions of  premises  during  the 
year. 


Scarlatina,    2   cases ;     diph- 
theria, 2  oases ;  typhoid,  8 


Sanitary  inspector  visits  all 
premises  once  a  year. 


Inspector  visits  all  premises 
four  times  a  year. 


Gtoeral  inspection  yearly  . . . 


Satisfactory   sanitary  condi- 
tion. 


Diphtheria,  8  cases,  1  death  , 


One  case  of  scarlatina  was 
the  only  contagious  disease 
reported  in  our  town.  The 
health  of  the  town  will  com- 
pare very  favorably  with 
other  years. 

Scarlatina,  5  cases,  1  death. .. 


Diphtheria,  32  ca«es,  3^ 
deaths;  typhoid  fever,  18 


Scarlet  fever,  40  cases ;  diph- 
theria, 29  cases,  7  deaths  ; 
typhoid  fever,  6  cases,  1 
death. 


Typhoid  fever,  10  ^^^^ 
measles,  9  oases;  scarlet 
fever,  4  oases ;  diphtheria,. 
80  r^jTM,  ^  d».i*h*. 
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Isolatioa  of  contagi- 
ons diseases. 
Slate  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tion hospitaL 


Has  vaccination  been 
oompolsorr?  State 
school  children  in 
municipality.  How 
many  vaccinated 
in  1896. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
talons  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


SmsUpoz  patients 
isolated ;  no  regu- 
lar boepita]. 


All  school  children 
vaccinated  that 
had  not  distinct 
marks  of  successful 
vaccination. 


All  houses  are  disin- 
fected and  fumi- 
gated  under  the 
care  of  M.  H.  O, 


Two  public  schools, 
9  rooms,  average  47 
in  each ;  collegiate 
institute,  6  rooms, 
average  26  in  each. 


Public  school,  960; 
collegiate  institute, 
460. 


No  isolation  hospital; 
boose  is  placuded; 
'  ebldren  not  al- 
I  lowed    to  attend 
I  sehool;  the  attend- 
ing phyridan  seei 
to  disinfection   of 
.etc 


None 


No  isolation  hospi- 
tal; houses  are 
plaeaided. 


No;  vaccination  is 
not  compulsory. 


400  vaccinated. 


No  hospital 


No  iwlation  hospital. 


Isolation;  houses 
pbearded;  nohos- 


Vaccination  compul- 
sory; 686  chilaren 
on  school  roll. 


No;  869  sehool  child- 
ren. 


Disinfected  under 
direction  of  M.  H. 
O. 


Vaccination  oompul< 
sorv ;  680  school 
children. 


Three  schools,  4 
rooms  in  public,  1 
in  separate  ( c  o  1  - 
ored),  1  in  separate 
(R.  6.). 


One  public  school,  6 
rooms,  average  at- 
tendance, 46. 


Our  schools  are  in  a 
fair  sanitary  condi- 
tion. 


Four  schools;  num- 
ber of  rooms,  12; 
average  attend 
ance,  44. 

One  school ;  number 
of  rooms,  7 ;  aver- 
age attendance,  64 
in  each  room. 


Three  schools 


220  per  pupil 


260  cubic  feet. 


10  H. 
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Munioipality. 

Forms  for  notifioation 
by  teacherB  and  M. 
H.  0.  of  contagiotifl 
diseasee.     Are  both 
supplied?     Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 

Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions.     State   their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 

Water  supply.    Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 

Aylxnor t 

Tea ;  both  osed ;  yen. . 

Tei ;  the  secretary  of 
Local  Board  notifies 
the  teachers. 

Yes  

Door   and   sash   factory,  10 
hands ;  canning  factory  and 
veffetobles  and  meats,  from 
20  to  100  hands  $  door  and 
sash,  6  handd  ;   organ  fac- 
tory, 8  hands;  organ  fac- 
tory, 6  hands ;  barrel  and 
stave   factory,    10   hands; 
staves  and  lumber,  10 
hands  ;  horse  net  factory,  5 
hands;  hubs  and  spoke  fac- 
tory, 16  hands;  cider  and 
vinegar  factory,  8  hands : 
flour  and  feed  mills,  6 
hands;   furniture  factoiy, 
15   hands;   foundry,    16 
hands. 

None 

WeUs  onlj;  sand  and  clay 
loam  with  quicksand  sub- 
soiL 

Ajnhentbcirg  

Alliflton 

Woollen  factory,  80 

from  Detroit  river. 
Wells ;  soil  sandy 

Btfrie 

From  artesian  wells;   good 

BrAmpton 

Bnoebridge  .  • .« 

BowmADyilto 

None 

Factories,  4 

Two  factories ;  2  tanneries  . . 

One  factory,  100  employees ; 
1    2  f  oundnes,  20  employees. 

1 

quality. 
Wells  for  domestic  purposes . 

Supplied  to  physicians 
only. 

Tes;  bothsuppUed... 

works ;  partly  from  wells. 

Well  water ;  good ;  soil,  d^y 
loam ;  sub-soil,  day. 

Broekrille  
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No.  of  dairy  oowb. 
Is  there  meaioal  or 
▼eteriiuuy  inspec- 
tion  ?  Give  details 
of  anv  examina^ 
tion  of  herdi  for 
tabercnlosia. 


No  dairies  inside  cor- 
poration ;  n  o  i  n 
speotion. 


None 


Two  dairies  ;  no  vet- 
erinary inspection. 


Twenty  dairy  eows ; 
no  inspeetion. 


Tbirty-«z  dairy 
OOWB ;  no  inspec- 
tion. 


Two  dairies^  36  cows 
each;  no  inspec 
tion. 


The  milk  supply  is 
exoeptibnauygood. 


Slan^hterhousea, 
Give  number  li- 
censed.    How 
drained  and  how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 


None  inside  munici- 
pality. 


None  within  munici- 
pality. 


Four  slaughter- 
houses. 


Disposal  of  garbage  Sewage.    How  dis- 


and  night  soil, 
whether  b  y  con- 
tract or  only  by 
householder. 


Garbage  taken  away 
b  y  householder ; 
night  soil  by  con 
tract. 


By  householder  . . . 


By  householder;  san- 
itary inspector  is 
watchful  i  n  this 
matter. 


Good  sewerage   sys- 
tem. 


Four  slaughter-  Some   b y  contract ; 
houses;  licensed.        some  by  househol- 
der. 


One    slaughter- 
house;  none  li- 


By  contract . 


Five    slaughter- Garbage  and  night 
soil  removed  Dy 


bouses;  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town. 


householder. 


posed  of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
closets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated? 
gee  sec.  6S.  Public 
ealth  Act.) 


Dry  earth  closets :  None, 
night  soil  carted 
away  under  con- 
tract ;  sewage  dis- 
posed of  by  sewage 
drains. 


Householder  makes 
contract  to  bury 
the 


Street  sewage  goes  to 
the  river. 


Dry  earth  dosets  . . . 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Sewage  disposed   of  None, 
by  drains ;  several 
dry  earth  closets  in 
private  residences. 


Everything  being 
done  to  make  the 
sewage  good. 
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Municipality. 


NuneB  of  M.  H.  0.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methodi  of 
general  inapection. 


Contagicms  diseases. 


Clinton 


Cobonrg 


OoUingwood. 


Dresden. 


Dnndas . 


Elora 


Essex. 


Fenelon  Falls  , 


Forest . 


Fort  Williwn. 


J.  W.  Sbaw,  M.D.  ; 
J.  Wheatly,  sanitary 
inspector. 


E.  C.  MoNiohol 


A.  B.  Stephen,  M.D.  ; 
B.  F.  Lewis,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Edwin   Gongin,    sani' 
tary  inspector. 


Notices  are  distributed  Ist 
April  to  every  householder, 
givinff  till  1st  May  to  dean 
up.  Inspector  Tisxts'  after- 
wards, if  not  cleaned  the 
officer  engages  help  and 
charges  same  against  the 
propierty. 


Ordered  many  premises 
cleaned. 


Once  a  year  general  inspec- 
tion made. 


Inspection  in  the  spring  and 
at  intervals  during  the 
year  of  all  back  yards, 
premises  and  privies. 


Scarlatina,   15   famalies; 
typhoid,  12  cases,  1  deaAu 


Scarlatina,  Teases;  diphth- 
eria, 4  cases,  2  deaths; 
typhoid,  4  < 


Scarlatina,  29  cases ;  tsn[»hoid, 
16( 


Scarlatina,  2  cases;  diph- 
theriaj  6  cases,  2  deatns ; 
typhoid,  S 


T.  A.  Bertram,  M.D.  j 
Peter  Atkins,  sani- 
tary  inspector. 


David  Geddes,  sanitary 
inspector. 


G.  McKenrie,  M.D.; 
J.  Gormley,  sanitary 
inspector. 


A.  Wilson,  M.  D.  ; 
S.  Nevison,  sanitary 
inspector. 


H.  J.  Nash,  M.D.; 
Henij  Harvey,  sani 
tary  inspector. 


W.  H.  Hamilton,  M.D. 


Typhoid,  1  case. 


General  inspection  in  spring, 


Thorough  inspection  several 
times  a  year. 


Inspection  in  spring.  Notices 
sent  out  calling  on  all  reai' 
dents  to  deae  up. 


Typhoid,  4 


Diphtheria,  1  < 
6( 


»;  typhoid. 


Scarlatina,  26  < 


Regular  inspection. 


Health  of  town  good  during 
the  year. 


Measles,  28 cases;  scarlatinm, 
11  cases ;  tvphoid,  8  oasee, 
with  1  death :  diphtheriA, 
7  cases,  2  deatns. 
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OQB    diieaies. 
State  method!  and 
whether  any  iiiola- 
tion  hoBpitaL 

Has  vaooination  been 

school  children  in 
municipality.  How 

in  1896. 

Disinfection   of  con- 
tagious    diseases. 
Give   detaUfl    and 
how  carried  out. 

Number   of  schools, 
number   of  rooins, 

each. 

Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupiU 

No  hospital    Evwy 
house   infected    is 
placarded  and  iso- 
lation demanded. 

No;  474;  about  15.. 

Houses     disinfected 
with  sulphur  and 
chloride   of    lime, 
all  offal  disinfected 
and  buried,  cloth- 
ing b  o  i  1  e  d  and 
saturated  withcur- 
r  o  8  i  y  e  sublimate 
solution. 

Two  schools,   18 
rooms,  average  at- 
tendance 800. 

225  feet 

No  isoUtiofn  hospital 

Patient  leparated 
from   other  mem- 
bers of  the  family ; 
no  hospital;  houses 

Patients  removfid  to 

No :  866  school  child- 

Four  schools,   89 
children  in  each 
room. 

Three ;  8  rooins ;  at- 
tendance in   each 
46,  81,  82,  46,  60, 
54,  66 ;  total  845. 

One  school;  18  rooms; 
about  460  pupihi. 

Three  schools 

Two  schools 

Two  schools 

Two  schools,  high 
school,     public 
school. 

Lots  of  air  space. . . » 
240 

ren  on  roll. 

Yes;   685,   between 
the  ages  of  7  and 
21 ;  none. 

The  use  of  disinfect- 
ants under  super- 
vision of  the  medi- 
cal attendant. 

some  unoocapied 
bnilding. 

Kone  

pnhwry. 

No  general  vaccina- 
tion. 

A  thorough  yaooina- 
tion  of  children  one 
yelura«o. 

No 

Physicians  in  attend- 
ance take  charge  in 
such  csncfl. 

Ordinary  means  em- 
ployed. 

All   clothing    fumi- 
gated. 

800  cubic  feet  in  pub- 

hospital. 
No  isolation  hospital. 

Uc   and   separate 
schools,  800  in  high 
school. 

800cubicfeet  

242oubicfeet  

No 

260cubicfeet  

ISyery    preeantion 
UOcen;  the  medical 
health  officer  pay- 
ing much  attention 
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Manicipality. 


Forma  for  notification 
hj  teacbers  and  M. 
U.  O.  of  contagious 
diteasM.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make UM of  them? 


Number  of  faotoriee  and  in- 
stitutions.  State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Water  tupplsr.  Where  wella 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Clinton 


Oobourg. 


Collingwood. 


Dresden. 


Dundas . 


Elora  , 


Essex  . 


Fenelon  Falls 


Forest . 


Fort  William  , 


Tes ;  supplied  to  teach 
ers  of  all  schools  and 
M.D's,  of  towns. 


Seven  factories,  organ  fao- 
tory»  7 ;  plamng  mills,  8 ; 
tanning  milL  1 ;  thrashmg 
machine,  1 ;  oarrel  factory, 
2 ;  bicycle  factory,  2 ;  car- 
riage, 8. 


All  wells;  mostly  surface 
water ;  gravel  bottom. 


None  supplied. 


»lied  to  teachers 
who  use  them  as  oc- 
casion requires. 


One  factory,  46  employees. . 


Hub,  spoke  and  bending 
factory,  average  86;  stave 
and  hoop  factory,  60 ;  sash 
and  door  factory  and 
planing  mil),  6;  foun< 
dry  and  machine  shop,  4. 


Waterworks ;  few  wells. 


Wells;  two  thirds  of  the 
town  sandy  loam  with 
quick  sand  ;  one-third  clay 
loam  with  day  sub-soil. 


Tee. 


Nine  factories  , 


Waterworks  and  wells 


Forms    supplied    to 
physicians. 


No  forms  supplied  . . . . 


Four   factories:   number    of 
smployees,  181. 


Three   factories;    two  saw 


Wells ;  day  loam  upon  lime- 
stone rock;  wells  bored 
into  rock. 


Wells. 


Tes. 


Ten  factories  and  mills. . 


Chiefly  from  wells  . 


Tes. 


One  flour  mill,  1  sash  factory, 
1  foundry. 


Wells ;  sandy  loam,  day  sub- 
soil. 
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Koh  of  dairy  oowa. 
li  there  medical  or 
▼eterinary  inspeo- 
tion?  Give  details 
of  anv  ezamina- 
tioD  of  herds  for 
tnbercnlosia. 


Slaa^terhonses. 
Give  number  11- 
censed.  How 
drained  and  how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 


Qtte  dairy.  65;  one 
dairr,  40;  both 
herds  are  inspected 
for  tobercnlosis. 


mile  nipplT  f onnd  of 
good  quality. 


Four;  no  license; 
offal  fed  to  pigs. 


Slaughterhouses  in 
good  condition. 


478 dairy  cows Four  slaughter 

houses. 


None  in  municipal- 
ity. 


No 


Hone 


Slaughterhi 
licensed. 


No  inapeetion 


Nooe 


None  in  municipal' 
ity. 


None  in  town 


lOuses  not 


None 


None 


Two'slaughterhouses. 


Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night  soil, 
whether  by  con- 
tract or  only  by 
householder. 


By  householder, 
placed  on  farms  1) 
miles  from  town. 


By  householder  .... 


By  householder  .. 


By  householder ;  dry 
earth  closets  in 
general  use. 


Sewage.  How  di8< 
posed  of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
dosets.  If  BO,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 


A  few  dry   earth 
closets. 


Central  part  of  town 
dry  earth  dosets. 


Partly  by  dry  earth 
closets;  principally 
thrown  on  vacant 
lots. 


Some  dry  earth  clos- 
ets. 


No  contract  removal 


By  contract;  dry  No  sewers  . 
earth  closets.  I 


By  householder  .  • . , 


By  householder 


No  system. 


Drv  earth   and  pit 
closets. 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec  63  Public 
Health  Act. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 
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MonioiiMJity. 


Gore  Bay. 


Gait 


IngeitoU  . . . 


Kincardine 


Lindiay . 


Meaford 


Monnt  Forest  , 


Mattawa . 


Napanee 


Newmarket 


Nameeof  H.M.O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


State,  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


I 

J.  Johnston,  M.D ;, Directly  ansrthing  in  shape  of 

D.  Beatty,  sanitary  in-'    disease  is  ascertained  bis  is 

spector.  disinfected  and  isolated, 


Typhoid,  8 


J.  S.  Wardlaw.M.D.; 
Adam    Bay,    sanitary 
inspector. 

M.  F.  Lncas,M.D.... 


N.  Hopkins,  M.D. ;  J. 
Pratt,  sanitary  in^ 
spector. 


J.  McAIuine,M.D. 


C.  R.  Maclean,  M.D. ; 
R.  Dealy,  sanitary 
inspector. 


No  M.  H.  O. ;  Chas. 
Boulding,  sanitary 
inspector. 


M.  James,  M.D. ;  M. 
Filkin,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 


E.  R  Ferry,  sanitary 
inspector. 


D.  M.  Campbell, M.D.; 
P.  J.  Anderson,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


Honse   to   honse   inspection 
once  a  year.  v 


Every  cesspool  within  the 
corporation  has  been 
cleaned  np.  This  work  has 
been  done  systematically 
and  thoroughly. 


General   inspection    from 
house  to  house. 


Sanitary  condition  highly 
satisfactory. 


Scarlatina,  4  oases ;  typhoid, 
10 cases;  4 deaths. 


Our  death  rate  is  very  low, 
beinff  about  one  for  every 
77  of  the  population ;  diph- 
theria, one  death. 


Diphtheria,  16  cases,  2  deaths; 
typhoid,  27  oases,  2  deaths. 


Measles,  7  cases;  scarlatina, 
8  cases,  1  death ;  diphtheria, 
85  cases,  7  deaUis. 


Frequent  visits  are  made  by  Scarlatina,  11  oases  reported  ; 
sanitaiy  inspector  through     1  death, 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the 
town. 


Inspector  makes  visits  once 
or  twice  a  year. 


Inspector   carefully  inspects 
premises  three  times  a  year. 


ThOTough  inspection  in  spring 


General  inspection  made  by 
sanitary  inspector. 


Scarlatina,  8  cases;  diph- 
theria^ 4  cases,  1  dem ; 
typhoid,  12  cases,  1  death. 


Diphtheria,  8  cases ;  tsrphoid, 
^cai 


Typhoid,  14  cases,  1  death  . 


Typhoid,  2  cases,  1  death  . 
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Isolation  of  contaf^i- 
0118  diseases. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tion Hospital . 


Has  vaccination  been 
eompnlsoiy?  State 
school  children  in 
mnnidpality.  How 
many  vaccinated  in 
1895. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
tagions diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  ont. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Average  cubic    air 
space  to  each  pnpil. 


House  isolated ;  gar 
ments,  furniture, 
etc.,  fumigated; 
garments,  when  ne- 
eeesary,  burned. 

No  isolation  hospitaL 


Confined  as  far  as 
possible  to  the 
house;  no  hospitaL 


Usual     method 
adopted. 


Isolation  of  ]^tient 
ss  far  as  cironm- 
ttances  will  allow ; 
no  hospital. 


No  hospital;  usual 
methods  at  house 
of  patienk 


Isolation  hospitaL 


No  isolation  hospital. 
Houses  placuded. 


No  isolation  hospitaL 
Usual  methods. 


Yes ;  none  this  year, 
being  all  vaccin- 
ated 1894. 


Yes;  vaccination  in 
1896. 


A  number  of  persons 
were  vaccinated. 


Vaccination  general, 


No    contagious  dis- 
have   found 


foothold,  owing  to 
the  vigilance  of  Dr. 
Johnston. 


One  school,  8  rooms 
—1st,  80;  2nd,  40; 
8rd,&). 


Four  schools;    one 
high  schooL 


U.sual  methodi 
adopted. 


Two  schools  —  High 
School,  86  pupils 
Public    School,    I 
rooms;  897  pupils 
in  all. 


No ;  cannot  say  how 
macy  vaccinated. 


About  400 ;  no  record 
of  number  vacdn 
ated. 


Not  compulsory ;  60^ 
school  children ;  no 
vaccination  during 
the  year. 

Not  compulsory  . . . 


No 


Washin^fof  walls  of 
dwelkngs,  use  of 
disinfectants  and 
other  methods. 


Each  medical  doctor 
has  promised  to 
attend  to  this 
i^^tter  in  his  prac- 
tice. 

General  methods 
adopted. 


By   physicians    in 
charge. 


Houses  fumigated  .. 


li 


:h  school,  5  roomS) 
to  100  pupils; 
public  schools,  9 
rooms;  average 
attendance  about 
50  in  each. 

Two   schools ;  9    in 
one,  7  in  the  other. 


Two  schools. 


Three  schools.  Aver- 
age attendance  in 
each  room  H'O, 


Four  schools. 


Hi^h  school,  525  cu- 
bic feet ;  public 
school,  240  jcubic 
feet. 


Don't  know. 


One   hundred   and 
twenty  cubic  feet. 


About  268  cubic  feet. 
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Municipalily. 


Gore  Bay 


Gait. 


Iiig«noU  . 


KincATdine 


FormB  for  notification 
bv  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contaffious 
diseaf  68.  Are  Dotb 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Cannot  say 


Lindsay . 


Meaford 


Mount  Forest  , 


Mattawft 


Napaoee 


Newmarket  , 


No 


Yes ;  yes 


Yes ;  yes 


No 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Number  of  factoriefl  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Two  factories— saw  and  flrnst 
mill,  20  hands;  1  planing 
mill,  4  hands. 


Twenty -three  factories  . 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Wells  and  lake;  clay  loam 
and  gravel. 


Town  waterworks 


Cabinet  factory,  80  hands; 

stove  foundry,  20  bands; 

boiler   works,    15  hands ; 
foundry,  12  hands. 


No  large  factories ;  1  planing 
factory,  1  carpet  factory,  1 
foundry,  1  saw  mill,  1  grist 
mill. 


I 


One  large  cabinet  factory;  41 
hands;  flcur  and  oatmeal 
mills,  20  hands ;  other  fac 
tones,  small,  about  10 
hands. 


No  factories. 


One  furniture  factory,  86  em< 
ployees ;  1  carriage  factory, 
15  employees ;  2  grist  mills, 
20  employees ;  2  sash  fac- 
tories 15  employees ;  1  soap 
factory,  6  hands,  and  num 
erous  others. 


Ten  factories  and  mills. 


From  the  lake. 


M.  H.  O.  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  five 
families  having  typhoid, 
all  used  well  water. 

Waterworks  supply  water  for 
domestic  service  in  oentriJ 
part  of  the  town ;  many 
welliTused. 


Wells ;  gravel  and  blue  clay. 


Water  is  drawn  from  Bfat- 
tawa  and  Ottawa  Rivers. 


Wells ;  mostly  clay  with  rock 
bottom. 


Wells. 
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Ifo.   of   dairy  cows.  SUDgbterhooaes. 

Ib  theve  medical  or  Give  number   II 

▼eterisary  inspeo-j  oensed.      How 

tion?    Oive  details  drained   and   bow 

of  any  examination !  offal  is  disposed  of. 
of  hards  for  tober- 
eolosis. 


lYone ;     no    general 
dairy. 


Two ;  none  licensed ; 
offal  fed  to  hogs. 


Tba  milk  supply  of 
the  town  is  being 
kept  onder  sunreil- 
lanM  by  a  system 
of  Yfloidor  s  licenses 
and  an  inspector 
and  test  of  the  milk 
rapplied. 

'None , 


No  dairy  cattle  kept 
here. 


Two  dairies ;  no  in- 
spection. 


None 


One  hundred  and 
fifty-six  cows;  no 
inspection. 


A  fewoowv 


Two 


One  slaughter-house ; 
no  dninaffe  sys- 
tem ;  offal  IS  fed  to 
bogs. 


Three  in  ontskirt  of 
town. 


None 


Three  slaughter- 
houses ;  no  license; 
offal  fed  to  pigs. 


None  in  town 


Disposal  of  garbage  Sewage, 
and  night   sou, 
whether   by  con- 
tract  or  only   by 
householder. 


By  householder 


Privy  pit  system  still 
in  use. 


By  householder 


No    system   of   dis- 
posal. 


By  householder  . . . 


Bemored   by   con- 
tract. 


By  householder  to 
dumping  pit  with- 
in town. 


By  contract. 


How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
closets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  li- 
censed and  regu- 
lated? (See  sec. 
68  Public  Health 
Act.) 


Next  season  we  ex- 
pect to  put  in  a 
system  of  sewer- 
age. 


Under  direction   of 
sanitary  inspector. 


M.  H.  O.  advises 
board  to  construct 
sewers. 


No 


of 


No  contract  removal. 


Dry  earth  closets. 


Dr>  earth  closets  and 
pits. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


No  complaints  made 
as  to  noxious  trades. 


None. 
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Mnnieipality. 


Names  of  M.  H.  O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


State    extent  and   methods 
of  general  inspection. 


Contagions  diseases. 


Niagara  Falls  . . . . . 


OrangeTillo 


Orillia    


OwenSoond. 


Paris 


Peterborough 


Petrolea 


Pembroke 


Pioton 


Prescott. 


G.  W.  Oliver,  M.D.;S. 
Ward,  sanitary  in 
speotor. 

0.  M.  Smith,  M.D.;  B. 
Shields,  sanitary  in 
spector. 


W.O.  6flchri8t,M.D.; 
Mr.  Dreyer,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Allan  Cameron,  M.D. 


D.  Dnton,  M.D.;  J.S. 
Creen,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 


When  necessary  the  sanitary 
inspector  visits  premises. 


Greneral    inspection   once  a 
year. 


Honse  to  honse  inspection  in 
spring. 


Greneral  inspection. 


In  May  of  each  year,  honse 
to  honse  inspection  iamade. 


Scarlatina,  1   case;   diphtb> 
eria,  2  cases. 


Scarlatina,  27  cases,  2  deaths, 
diphtheria,  40  cases,  ^ 
deaths. 


Scarlatina  was  epidemic  dar- 
ing the  year. 


Diphtheria,  1  case ;  typhoicK 
10  oases ;  8  deaths. 


J.  Clarke,  M.D.;  G.  J.  A  very  thorough  inspection 
Rosgel,  sanitary  in-  made  by  inspector  during 
spector.  the  year. 


G.  D.  Lougheed,  M.  D. ; 
J.  Ferguson,  sanitary 
inspector. 


W.  W.Dickson. M.D.; 
John  Campbell,  sa 
tary  inspector. 


U.  B.  Evans,  M.D. ; 
H.  N.  Babbitt,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


W.P.  Buckley.  M.D.; 
Robert  Smitn,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


A  number  of  cases  of  typhoids 


Regular  inspection Tes ;  about  800  school  child- 

ren. 


House  to  house  inspection  in 
spring. 


Scarlatina,  84  cases,  1  death  ;. 
diphtheria,  18  eases,  2 
deaths;  typhoid,  17  cases,. 
6  deaths. 
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Isolation  of  oontagi- 
onB  diseaies. 
State  methods 
Mid  whether  any 
iaolatioo  hoepitaL 


laoUtioa 
poMible. 


as  far    as 


HasvaooiDation 
.  been  oompnlsonr? 
State  school  ohild- 
ren  in  mnnicipal- 
ity.  How  many 
vaooinated  in  1896. 


In  1894  yaocination 
was  very  general. 


Not  Gompnlsory  . 


Disinfection  of  oon 
tagioQS  diseases^ 
f^ve  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


Usoal  methods 
ployed. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Three  schools 


Two  schools  . 


Average    enbic    air 
space  to  each  papil. 


Conta^ons 
are  isolated  in  their 
honsea,  and  disin 
feetants  used: 
membersof  families 
not  sJlowed  to  at- 
tend school  or  work 
infaetoriea. 


Yes;  so  far  as  the 
school  children  are 
concerned,  bat  not 
for  others;  100 
were  vaccinated  in 
1894  and  25  in  1895. 


This  depends  npon 
the  medical  attend- 
ant. 


Isolation  hospital 


Five  schools;  high 
school,  6  rooms,  at« 
tendance  70  to  80 ; 
separate  school,  3 
rooms,  88  in  at- 
tendance;  first 
ward,  4  rooms,  at- 
tendance 216;  south 
ward,  2  rooms,  at- 
tendance 100;  north 
ward,  1  room,  at- 
tendance 26. 


About  190  cubic  feet. 


Usual  methods 
adopted 


Vaceination  not  com- 
pulsor^;  1,180 
school  children. 


Five  schools. 


No 


Usual  methods 


Three  schools 


Cubic  air  space  pub- 
lic school  210  cubic 
feet 
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Municipality. 


Niagwft  Falla . 


Oranc^Tille 


Orillift 


Owen  Sound. 


FariB 


Pelerboroogh 


Petrolea 


Pembroke . 


Picton 


Prescott. 


Fonns  for  notification 
bv  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contapouB 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied  7  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


No 


Yei. 


Yes. 


No  forma  for  teachers. 


No  forms 


Not  always  used,  but 
supplied  as  required, 


Made  use  of  when  re- 
quired. 


No  forms 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Two  factories,  106  employe 


Woollen,  winsev,  alabastine, 
needle,  nickel  plating  and 
carpet  manufacturers,  em- 
plojring  450  hands. 


No  factories  in  which  there 
are  many  employeest 


Two  canning  factories, 
ployees  300. 


One  distillery,  60  employees ; 
1  brewery,  20  hands;  1 
emery  factory. 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  apd  sub-soil. 


Niagara  River;  in  a  few 
wells. 


Wells. 


Water   supply  exceptionally 
good. 


Public  supply  from  springe  ; 
a  number  of  wells  are  u)»ed 
on  the  flats,  there  is  danger 
of  contaaunation ;  sub-soil 
grayel .  soil  light  and  stony. 


Lake  and  wells ;  board  have 
ufged  the  closing  of  wella 
in  thickly  settled  portion  of 
town. 


Springs  and  wells 


Wells ;  limestone  rock,  mix- 
ed;clay  and  gravel* 
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No.  of  dairy  cows. 
Is  there  medical  or 
veterinary  inspec- 
tion? Give  details 
of  any  examination 
of  herds  for  tober- 
calosis. 


None 


No  inspection 


Slaoghterhonses. 
Give    number    li 
censed.     How 
drained    and   how- 
offal  is  disposed  of. 


None 


Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night  soil, 
whether  by  con- 
tract or  only  by 
householder. 


Sewage.  How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
closets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  re 
moval? 


By  contract  . 


By  householder 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  63  Public 
Health  Act.) 


None. 


One  tannery. 


Milk   sopply   very 
good. 


About  90  inspections; 
only  partial;  no 
special  examiU' 
ations  for  tubercu- 


All  are  removed  from 
limits  of  town ;  no 
licenses  issued. 


The  work  of  removal 
is  very  satisfactory 


Night  soil  by  contract 
with  the  Board: 
garbage  looked 
after  by  house- 
holder. 


There  is  no  system ; 
a  few  sewers  exist 
and  are  discharged 
into  Grand  River, 


None. 


Milk  supply  consid- 
ered very  satisfac- 
tory. 


Thirty  cows ;  no  ex- 


The  methods  adopted 
for  the  removal  of 
night  soil  are  con 
sidered  satisfactory 


One   hundred    and 
fifty   dairy  cows 
no  inspection. 


Three  slaughter- 
houses. 


One  slaughterhouse; 
in  good  condition. 


None  allowed  in  cor- 
poration. 


By  contract . 


No  inspection 


None  in  town. 


By  householder 


By  householder 


By  householder 


Dry  earth  closets; 
removal  by  house- 
holder. 


Dry  earth  closets  . 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None* 
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Municipality. 


Rat  Portage. 


Name  of  M.  H.  O.  and 
sanitury  inspector, 


State  extent  and  method«  of 
general  uuipection. 


S.  8.  Soovil,  M.D. ;  R. 
B.  Donkin,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Renfrew  , 


Strathroy  . 


SanltSte  Marie 


Simcoe 


Seaf orth  , 


T.  D.  HaUigan,  M.D.; 
B.  J.  McDermott» 
sanitary  inspector. 

G.  Henderson,  M.D. ; 
Robt  Miller,  sani 
tary  inspector. 


Tbessalon  . 


Thorold 


Toronto  (North). 


Tilsonbnrg  . 


Uxbridge 


John  L.  Rae,  sanitary 
inspector. 


J.  G.  O.  Grassett, 
M.D. ;  George  Coates, 
sanitary  inspector. 


Dr.  Barrows  ;  Wm, 
Gillespie,  sanitary  in 
specter. 


T,  J.  McOort,  MD.; 
I  William  H I  g  g  i  n  s, 
t     sanitary  inspector. 


J.  K.  Johnston,  M.D. 


S.  R.  Richardson, 
M.D. ;  G.  H.  Law- 
rence, sanitary  in- 
spector* 


C-  McDonald,  M.D.; 
A.  Pow,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 


H.  Basoom,  M.D.  ; 
Wm.  'Tnck,  sanitary 
inspector. 


General  inspection  made  once 
a  year. 


Typhoid,  12 


Typhoid,  20  cases ;  2  deaths. 


Seven  cases  smallpox  in  1894 ; 
1  case  scarlatina,  1  diph- 
theria, 1  typhoid  m  18d5. 


In  spring  a  careful  inspection 
is  made. 


One  general  inspectionduring 
May. 


General  inspection. 


Hoose  to  house  inspection  ., 


General  house  to  house  visita- 
tion. 


Regular  inspection   every 
three  months. 


House  to  house  inspection 


Contagious  diseases. 


Scarlatina,  24  cases ;  typhoid, 
44< 


Typhoid,  several 


Scarlatina,  8  cases. 


l^hoid,  2  cases  ;  1  death  . . 


Scarlatina,  1  case ;  diphtheria, 
11  cases ;  typhoid,  6  i 


Typhoid,  85  to  40 
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ImMSon  of  oontftgi-  Has  TftooiiMtioii  been 
mu  df  i  8  6  A I  e  8.     oompalaorf  ?  State 


State  metbods  and 
whether  any  iaola- 


Norkolatioii  hospital. 


If o  hotqpital . 


Houses  plaottded. 
Temporary  hospi- 
tal during  smallpox 
epidemic  for  sinall- 
pox  patients  only. 


school  children  in 
mtuidpality.  Hour 
many  raocinated 
in  1896. 


Dfsinfeotion  of  con- 
tagions ditessee. 
Giye  details  of  how 
carried  oat. 


No 


Vflooination  not  com' 
pnlsory. 


Oompnlsory ;  9311  , 
no  repast  of  mxm- 
her  yacoinated. 


Nnmber  of  schools: 
Nnmber  of  rooms 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pnpil. 


Fonr  schools. 


Fonr  schools. 


Rnles  laid  down  by  Three  public  school 
Provincial  Board  houses ;  9  rooms ; 
carefully  carried  average  to  each 
out  under  the  direc- 1  room,  45  to  60. 
tion  of  M.  H.  O. 


No  special  ammge-  No  vaccination  took 
place  this  year. 


No  anangements 
made  in  such  cases. 


No  isolation  hospital. 


No  hospital . 


Nohospital 


Number  of  school 
'  children,  094. 


Tes. 


No 


As  directed  by  phy- 
sician in  charge. 


Three  schools  . 


Noue  fcuod  neoee- 
sary,  having  had 
no  contagious  dis- 
eases during  the 
year. 


No  uniform  method. 


Two  schools 


Usual  methods  . 


Jatk^d  at  house. . .  860  school  ofaildrea. 


lisdatod  at  home  .., 


Usual  methods  . 


Yes;860  school  child. 


No 


Two  schools ;  1  pub- 
lic school,  1  high 
school. 


Varsring  from  100  to 
800  cubic  feet. 


The  air  space  is  con- 
sidered ample. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  per  room  295 
cubic  feet. 


Three  schools 


Two  schools . 


Two  schools . 


328  cubic  feet 


262  cubic  feet 


Aterage    cubic    air 
space  210  feet. 


2  schools ;  1  high,  1  240  cubic  feet 
public  I 


11    H. 
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Municipality. 


Rat  Portage. 


Renfrew. 


Strathroy  , 


SaoltSte.  Itlarie. 
Simcoe  


Seaforth. 


Thessalon  . 


Thorold 


Toronto  (North) . 


Uxbiidge 


Forme  for  notification 
by  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions- State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Tilsonbnxg Yee 


No  forms 


No  forms 


Yee. 


No 


Yes. 


Yes 


No  forms 


No  forms 


Don't  know  , 


Three  factories  , 


Three  saw  mills,  employees 
250;  Four  mills  80  em- 
ployees ;  1  box  factory,  10 
employees. 

One  woollen  factory  and  S 
mills. 


One  canning  factory,  1  rake 
factory.  1  foundry  and  zha- 
chine  shop,  2  saw  mills,  2 
flour  mills,  1  dairy  school, 
2  shingle  factories,  1  stove 
factory,  1  cardin?  mill  and 
doth  factory,  1  flax  mill,  1 
brewery,  I  pop  factory,  8 
tailor  estabhshments. 


Water  supply.  Where  welJe 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sab-soil. 


Six  factories  and  mills ;  about 
66  employees. 


One  cabinet  factoiy,  2  plan- 
ing mills,  1  foundry,  S  mills; 
total  employees,  112. 


One  factory ;  50  employees. , 


'None  , 


Principally  from  lake.    Few 
wells. 


Wells ;  clay  soil  and  sub-soiL 


Domestic 


omestic    purposes  ; 
only ;  soil  sandy. 


wellfl 


Wells  and  springs  . 


Wells ;  supply  good  . 


Wells  ;  clay  loam ;  da^ 


Wells  and  lake  , 


Wells;  day  soil 


Wdls  ;  sub-soil  gravel  bed  ; 
pure  water'. 


Wdls ;  clay  loam  with  gravel 
sub-soil. 


Wdls. 
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No.  of  dairy  oowb. 
Ib  there  medical  or 
veterinary  ixiapec- 
tion?  Give  details 
of  any  examination 
of  herds  for  tuber- 
cnloBiB. 


128  dairy  oowb.     No 


honaee;  nolioenae; 
offal  fed  to  pigs. 


906  dairsr  oows.    No  One  slanghterbonae 
inapeetion. 


Slan^hterhoofleB. 
Give  number  li- 
0  e  n  B  e  d.  How 
drained  and  bow 
offal  is  diBpoBed  of. 


No  record.  No  in 
speotion.  No  ex- 
amination of  herda. 


Two  BlangbterhouaeB; 
no" 


About  ISO.    No.. 


None     within    the 
zniinicipaliiy. 


Two  slaagbterhonBes; 
no  lioanBe.  Under 
careful  inspection 

No    Blanghterbt 
within  the  town. 


None 


Noi 


None  in  town  None 


Two  aUughterhoQBeB; 


389  oowa 


100 


No 


Seven  slaughter 


Two  slanghterhoufles. 


2  slaughterhouses 


Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night  soil, 
whether  by  con- 
tract or  only  by 
bonseholder. 


Part  by  contract. 


Sewage,  How  diB< 
poeed  of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
closets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval 7 


By  contract 


By  contract  . 


By  householder 


Partly  bv  town  and 
partly  by  contract, 


By  householder  ... 


By  householder  ..«. 


By  householder 


In  majority  of 
premises  are  laige 
enou£[h  to  admit  of 
its  being  buried. 


Dry   earth    closets; 
contract  removal. 


Dispoeedunder  direc- 
tion of  board  of 
health. 


No  contract  for  re-  None, 
moval. 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  62  Public 
Health  Act.) 


None. 


None  of  any  import- 


One  tannery,  two 
slaughterhouses  not 
licensed ;  regulaM 
by  inspector. 


Very  few  dry  earth 
earth  closets. 


Drained  to  river 
lake ;  no  dry  earth 
closets ;  nocontract 
removiJ. 

Dry  earth  closets  and 
vaults.  By  house- 
holder. 

A  few  dry  earth 
dceets. 


andNoDA*. 


By  contract Dry  earth   system  ; 

contract  removaL 


By  householder 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None  except  slaugh- 
terhouses, which 
are  licenMd, 


None* 


None, 
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Munioipftlily. 


Whitby 


WftlkerviUe 

Winghftm  .. 
Wooditook 

WaUcerton 


Nmmb  of  M.  H.  O.  and 
■anitar^  inapeotor. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
genecal  mtpeotlDn. 


D.  P.  Baeart»  M.D  . 


House  to  house  inspection. . . 


Diphtfa«ria,6 


O.  W.  Hoare,  M.D. ; 

A.  B.  Griffith,  sanitAry 

inspector. 


Honse  to  house  inspection  by 
sanitary  inspector. 


A.  MoLay,  M.D. 


G.  J.  Dickeson,  M.D. ; 
Q.  H.  McKay,  sanitaiy 
inspector^ 


Hoose  to  honse  inspection. . 


General  inspection.  Sanitarv 
literatore  sent  out  to  each 
honse. 

Sanitary  inspector  made 
honse  to  house  inspection, 


Contagious- diseases. 


Scarlatina,  7 
theria,S 


diph- 


Number  of  cases  of  typhoid ; 
one  case  of  scarlatina. 

Diphtheria,    some    eases; 
scarlatina^  some  cases. 


Diphtheria,  18  cases;  1  death. 
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Isolation  of  coBti«i- 
ons     diseases. 
State  methods  wid 
whether  any  isola- 
tion hospital. 

Has  vaccination  been 
oompalsory  ?  State 
school  childxen  in 
municipality.  How 
many  yacoinated 
in  1895. 

Disinfection  of  con- 
tagious     diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  earned  out. 

Number  of   schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 

Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupiL 

Hooae  plaoacded  and 
inmatea  quaran- 
tined.      No  isola- 
tion  hoq>itaL 

No;  number  of  chil- 
dren, 858;  none 
reported. 

Oompulsory  as  far  as 
school  children  are 
concerned,  184. 
All  have  been  vac- 
cinated before  1895. 

Under  supervision  of 
medical  attendant. 

Fumigation   by  sul- 
phur; all  apertures 
are  closed  and  pow- 
der allowed  to  bum 
for  8  hours ;  8  lbs. 
to  1,(KX)  cubic  feet 

5.     GoUegiate  insti- 
tute, 4  rooms,  at- 
tendance as  fol- 
lows:   .30,  29,  82, 
25;   Henry  St. 
school,  4  rooms, 
attendance  58,  62, 
83,  27;  Model 
School,    4    roomii, 
56,  85, 28 ;  Duffer- 
in   St.    school.   2 
rooms,  28,  85; 
Separate  school,  1, 
attendance  89. 

One  school,  5  rooms ; 
attendance  in  each 
34,  27,  26,  27,  48. 

OoUegiate    Institute 
897  feet;  Dufferin 
St.  862;  Henry  St. 
279;    Model   297; 
Separate  274. 

400oubic£eet 

Noisolatumhoapital. 

Nb;  number  of  chil- 
dren 947. 

Under  control  of 
sanitary  inspector. 

8  schools  ;  1  public, 
1  separate,!  high. 

High  school  875,  pub- 
lic school  194,  sep- 
arate school  196. 
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Manieipality. 


Whitby. 


WalkerTille 


Wingham .. 
Woodstock 

Walkerton  . 


Forms  for  notification 
by  teaohers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagions 
diseases.  Are  ooth 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  nse  of  them  ? 


Yes.    M.  H.  O 


No 


Yes ;  yes 


Number  of  factories  and  in 
stitutions  State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


1  laundry,  8 ;  1  tannery,  45  ; 
1  harness  hardware,  80 ;  1 
fruit  evaporator,  76. 


Wells ;   day  loam,  day  and 
hardpan. 


Eleven  factories  and  manu- 
facturing companies,  com- 
prising brewery,  distillery, 
foundry,. planing  mill,  bas- 
ket factory,  Wir^  fence 
works,  cooper  shop,  black 
smith  shop,  Globe  xumiture 
works,  malleable  iron 
works,  engine  works ;  00^ 
60,  aO,  25,  40,  10,  1ft,  5,  00, 
40  to  100,  25,  respectively. 


Water  suppljr.  Where  weHs 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Waterworks;  no  wells  med. 


One  hundred  new  water  ser- 
vices put  in  during  the  year. 


Waterworks,  springs  and 
wells. 
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No.  of  dairy  oowb. 
Is  there  medical  or 
▼eteriiuucj  inspec- 
tion?  GivedeiEuls 
of  any  examina- 
tion of  herd*  for 
tabeitralofliB. 


SlaughterhoTiMB. 
Give  number  li- 
censed.     How 
drained   and    how 
offal  is  dispoied  of. 


None 


8 ;  offal  ipread  over 
land  as  a  fertilizer. 


Not  »ny. 


Not  any. 


Dispoeal  of  garl 
and  niffht  s  o  i 
whether  by  con 
tract  or  only  by 
householder. 


By  householder  . .  & . 


Sewage.  ,  How  dis- 
poeed  of,  whether 
oy  dry  earth 
dosetf.  If  so,  ii 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 


No  system. 


Board  of  works  col 
lects  garbage 
weekly ;  all  cio< 
sets  empty  into 
sewers. 


Privy  pits  in  general 


Sewers    empty   into 
Detroit  river. 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated. 
(See  sec.  63  Public 
Health  Act.) 


None. 


Not  any. 


Not  any. 


Over  100  ;     no  exam< 


8  slaughterhouses. . . 


Night   soil  removed 
by  ODUtract. 


Sewers  and  dry  earth|None. 
closets. 
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YILLiLQES. 


MiiniQip*lity. 


Ailsa Craig  .... 


AHandale 


AlvioBton  . 


Arthur 


Brighton 


Bolton. 


BroBtels. 


Bayfield. 


Belle  Riv^r 


Beeton 


Beaverton 


Ghippawa . 


J.  A.  Anderson,  IMLD. 


No   M.  H.  O.  ;    Ed. 

Bums,    sanitary  in- 
spector. 


A.  McEIinnon,  M.D.  ; 
N.  Patterson,  sani- 
tary inspector. 

Dr.  Allan;  H.  Cole, 
sanitary  mspeotor. 


Names  of  M.H.O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


Members  of  local  board  acted 
as  sanitary  inspectors. 


Inspection  made  in  the  spnng 
of  each  vear  of  all  oack 
yards  and  doiiets. 


Uonse  to  house  inspection . . . 


G^eral  inspection. 


N.  B.  H.  Dean,  M.D.; 
S.  W.  Donaghy, 
sanitary  inspector. 


D.  Bonner,  M.Q.  ;  S. 
A.  Blalford,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


J.  A.  McNanghton,  M. 
D. ;  John  Wright, 
sanitary  inspector. 


C.  Sheppard,  M.)).  ; 
Jas.  whitten,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


C.  C.  Richardson,  M. 
D. ;  T.  Sanve,  sani 
tary  inspector. 


Dr.   Law,    M.  H.  O. ; 

John     Livingston, 
sanitary  inspector. 

A  Grant,  M.D. ;  Wm. 
Bain,  sanitary  in- 
specter. 


M.  C.  Dewar,  M.D. 


Typhoid,   several 
ported. 


No  contagions  diseases. 


Typhoid,  9 


Diphtheria,  2 


Visiting  three  times  a  jrear . . 


Inspector  visits  premises  and 
sees  they  are  cleaned. 


Inspector  did  not  act. 


Greneral  inspection  in  liay. . 


House   to   house   i^ispeotion 
twice  a  year. 


Contagious 


None 


Diphtheria,  2  cases 


Typhoid,  7  cases  ;  1  death 


Typhoid,  1  case  , 


None 


Diphtheria,  8  cases ;  1  death. 


Scarlatina,? 
lease. 


Typl^oid,  1  < 


:  typhoid. 
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IsolAtion  of  contagi- 
auB  diseases. 
Stafee  methods  and 
whether  anv  isola* 
tioD  hoepitaL 


Has  vaoeination  been 
compalsoiy?  State 
sehool  children  in 
monioipality.  How 
many  vaccinated 
in  1806. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
tap^ous  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
How  carried  out. 


Number  of  sohoolB, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


None 


None 


No ;  none . 


None 


Not  this  year,  but  it 
has  been  in  former 
yean ;  242  in  muni- 
dpcblitv ;  26  vac- 
cinated. 

No ;  about  260  school 
children. 


No  contagiousdisease 
this  year. 


One;  3;  43,  41,70. 


One  school ;  3  rooms ; 
average  attend 
ance,  66,  4$.  67. 


180  feet 


210  feet  , 


Two  schools  . 


No  isolation. 


No 


No 


No 


Two  schools '. 


Patients  kept  isolated 
from  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  family. 


Greatest  care  takeniNo  ;  287  ;  aui*t  say. 
to     disinfect    the 


No  hospital ;  patient 
and  ntnrse  excluded 
from  outside  mter- 


All  sehool  children 
vacdnated  in  1894; 
none  in  1896. 


Ghildien   were    all 
vaccinated  in  1894. 


The  sick  room  disin< 
fected  as  much  as 
possible. 


Cleanliness,  burying 
of  discharges  and 
use  of  disinfectants 


Ti^phpid  excreta  dis- 
infected, bedding, 
etc,  boiled  or  burn- 
ed. 


Two   schools;    1,    4 
rooms ;  1, 2  rooms. 


One  school ;  4  rooms ; 
averap^e  attend- 
ance in  each,  40. 


About  270. 


No  hospitil;  houses 
fumigiAted. 


None ;  ao  hospital. 


Tablated  in  dwelling 
house ;  houses  are 
placarded;  no  iso- 
lation hospitaL 


One :  6  rooms 


Not  compulsory  ....  Thorough     disinfec- 
tion. 


Not  compulsory 


Yes;  between  90  and 
100;  none. 


Usual  methods 


One ;   2  rooms  ;   46, 
44. 


One ;   3  rooms ;    68 
children  in  each. 


One  school ;  3  rooms. 


One  school ;  8  rooms. 


220  cubic  feet 


226  cubic  feet 


360  cubic  feet 


400  pubic  feet 


Boiling  and  burning 
when  deemed 
necessary  ;  disin 
fection  with  sul 
phur  fumes,  wash' 
mg  with  bichloride 
soda,  etc 


One  school ;  2  rooms:  206  cubic  feet 
attendance,  60  and 
64  respectively. 
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Municipality. 


Forma  for  notification  Number  of  factories  and  in- 


by  teachers  and  M, 
II.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  DOth 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


stitutions.  State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Ailsa*Oraig 


Allandale  , 


Alvinston . 


Arthur 


Brighton 


Bolton 


Brussels. 


Bayfield. 


BellelBiyer 


Beeton 


Beayerton. 


Ohippawa'. 


None;  no;  no. 


Flax  mill,  20  hands;  apple 
factory ;  sawmill,  10  hands ; 
flour  mill,  4  hands. 


Teachers  not  supplied. 


None 


Forms  supplied . 


Three  factories  . 


Wells ;  ffravelly  soil ;  gravel 
sub-sou. 


Mostly  sand 


Wells ;  sandy  loam  and  day 
sub-soiL 


Yes. 


Two  factories 


Wells 


No 


None 


Teachers  not  supplied ; 
M.  H.  O.  tm  applica- 
tion to  village  clerk. 


Yes    yes 


None  supplied . 


One  woollen  mill,  20  •  1  plan- 
ing mill,  8 ;  2  f oundaries, 
12;  1  carriage  factory,  2; 
1  cooperage,  4;  1  pottery, 
2 ;  1  flour  mill,  6. 

Two  planing  mills,  I  foundry, 
1  flax  mill,  2  flour  mills, 
1  salt  factorv,  1  woollen 
mill,  1  sawmill. 

None 


Wells ;     principally     sandy 
loam. 


Top  soil,  day  loam ;  sub-soil, 
gravel 


Wells;  day  and   limestone 
rock. 


Wells ;  sandy  loam  . 


Yes. 


None 


Black  muck  and  day  . 


No  forms 


One  factory,  26  employees. . . 


No 


Six  factories  and  mills  . 


Waterworks  and  wells 


Wells ;  day  loam,  with  olay 
sub-soil  and  graveL 


Yes. 


One  sash  and  door  factory,  8 
hands. 


Wells ;  clay  sub-soil . 
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2^o.  of  dairy  cows. 
Ib  there  medieal  or 
veterinary  iiuipeo- 
tion?  Oiye  details 
of  any  examination 
of  hm»  for  tnber- 
coloeiB. 


K^laogbterhouseB. 
Give    number    li< 
censed.      How 
drained   and   how- 
disposed  of. 


About  90 ;  no ;  no  . 


Sixty  ;  yei ;  none  , 


Disposal  of  garbaffe 
and  night  soil, 
whether  by  con- 
tract or  only  by 
householder. 


None ;  2  outside  of 
village  ;  no  system 
of  drainage  ;  offal 
fed  to  hogs. 

None 


By  contract  in  spring 
of  each  year. 


Ho  cows. 


One  «langhterhoase. 


Two  dairies  ;  ^o  in- 
spection. 


Seventy-five  to  100 
on  farms  d^iefly; 
no  inspection  ;  no 
examination. 

Poor  dairy  cows ;  no 
medical  or  veterin 
ary  inspection. 


None  ;  parties  gen- 
erally keep  2  or  8 
oows  ;  no ;  none. 


K o  regular  dairy  nor 
invpeetion. 


Two :  none  licensed. 


Twoslaoghterhouses. 


Sixty  cows ;  no  in< 
speetioiL 


None 


None ;  2  about  half 
mile  from  village 


None  . 


No  licensed  slaugter- 
houses  except  one, 
it  being  a  good 
distance  from  any 
dwelling. 

One  slaughterhouse 
not  licensed. 


No 


None 


None 


None  inside  of  cor- 
poration. 


Sewage.  How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
closets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  ; 
moval. 


Householder. 


By  householder  .... 


Householder 


Householders 


Used  for  agricultural 
purposes. 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec  68  Public 
Health  Act) 


Convened  to  lands 
outside  of  village 
by  contract. 


Householder 


Dry  earth  closets  . . 


A    few    dry  ~  earth 
closets. 


None 


No  dry  earth  closets. 


Taken    to  dumping  No   sewers ;   closets 
ground  outside  o!     and  dry  earth  pits. 


village   by   house- 
holder. 

Burned    by    house- 
holder. 


No  sewage  system . 


By  householder, . 


By  householder 


Householder. 


By  householder 


No  sewage  system  . . 


Dry  earth  closets . . 


By  drains 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 
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VILLAGES.— Con^nu^d 


Mnnioipaltty. 


Namee  of  M.H.O.  and 
sanitary  iiiBpector. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


Contagions  dtseaees* 


Creemore  < 


Cardinal . 


Colbome 


Casselman. 


Cannington  , 


Chesley. 


Clifford. 


Dnndalk 


Our  ham. 


Dmmville . 


Delhi. 


A.  S.  Kirkland,  M.D. 


Duncan  6ow,  M.D.; 
Wm.  Blakely,  sani 
tary  inspector. 


Thorbnm,  M.D., 

W.  H.  Smith,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


No  M.H.O.;  G.Pierre, 
sanitary  inspector. 

Dr.  Gillespie,  ICH.O.; 
Charles  Amott,  sani 
tary  inspector. 

Dr.  Cooke,  M.H.O.  , 
R.  J.  FoUis,  sani- 
tary inspector. 

Dr.  CrandaU,  1CH.0.; 
H.  Torrance,  sani- 
tary mspector. 

James  McWilliams, 
M.D. 


— .  Park,  M.D. ;  — : 
McDonald,  M.D., 
sanitary  inspector. 

N.  Hopkins,  M.D.  ; 
Bf.  A.  Steams,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


House  to  house  inspection  by 
sanitary  inspector. 


G^eneral  house  to  house  inspec- 
tion takes  place  once  a  year. 


Frequent,    and   when    com- 
plaints are  made. 


Inspection  made  at  different 
tunes  during  the  year. 


General   inspectioo   twice  a 
year. 


Diphtheria,  2  oases . 


Iniq«ction  made  twice  a  year. 


House  to  house  inspection, 
and  with  few  ezcepldons 
everything  was  found  in  a 
sanitaiy  condition. 


General  inspectton  twiee  a 
year  by  sanitary  inspeoter. 


House  to  house  inspection  in 
ihe  spring. 


R.  B.  Wells,  M.D. . . .  Limits  of  village 


Typhoid,  4 


None 


None 


Scarlatina^  1  case;  typhoid^ 
5( 


Scarlatina,  20 


Scarlatina,  8  cases,  2  deaths  ;: 
Diphtheria,  a  few  < 


Scarlet  fever,  4  oases ;  2  diph- 
theria. During  the  summer 
months  an  unusually  large^ 
number  of  cases  of  ^phua. 
malaria  fever  existed. 

Scarlatina,  4  cases.  1  death;, 
diphtheda,  I ;  1  death. 


Scarlatina,  2 ;  diphtheria,  4  ;. 
typhoid,  8. 


Scarlatina,  14  cases ;  1  death.. 
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Isolation  of  oont^^- 
oQs  diseases. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tion hospitsL 


HasVaooination  been 
compulsory  ?  State 
school  children  in 
mnnioipality.  How 
many  vaodnated 
in 


Patients  kept  isolat- 
ed in  room  40  days. 


No  isolation  hospital; 
snlpbnr  used  to 
disinfeot  boose  and 
contents ;  stools 
disinfected  by 
chloride  of  limeu 

Hoa«6s  placarded  ; 
no  hospital. 


No ;  abontaOO;  quite 
a  number  vaooin< 
ated. 


No ;  378 ;  no  vaccin- 
ation. 


None 


No 


Usual  methods  , 


No  hospital 


Isolation,  disinfec- 
tion and  placard- 
ing the  houses. 


Placarding  houses  . 


Home  isolation;  no  No 
hospital 


Room  npstsars  where 
all  carpets  and  fur< 
nitnre  not  required 
removed ;  sheet 
saturated  with  can- 
bolic  solQtion  be- 
ins  over  the  door ; 
all  bat  nurse  ex- 
cluded from  room. 


No;     960 ; 
specially. 


Not  compulsory 


Not  compulsory  , 


Not  compulsory  . 


No 


No 


No  ;  about  SOO;  none 


DisinleottoB  of  con- 
tafrious  diseases. 
Oive  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


Disinfected  under 
supervision  of  M. 
H.O. 


No  contagious  dis- 
eases, save  as  nn 
der4. 


Numtes  of 
number*  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


One;   4  rooms;   at- 
tendance, 17(k 


One;  4  rooms;  at- 
tendance, 66,  00, 
69,  08. 


Always  under  the ,  High  school,  2rooma ; 
direction  of  M.I  No.  1,  40:  2,26; 
D.S.  ...If 


None 


Left  to  physicians  . . 


Hou»es  thoroughly 
scrubbed  and  car- 
bolic add  used 
freely. 


Usual  methods  of 
disinfection. 


Under  control  of 
medical  men  in 
charge. 


Feeding  utensils  dis- 
infected by  boil 
ing  water  and  car- 
bolic  solution; 
clothing  by  boil 
ing  water  and 
chloride  of  lime, 
etc. 


public  school,  4 
rooms,  60,  40^  46, 
60  rest)ectively. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


168  cubic  feet 


200  cubic  feet* 


Two ;     average    at- 
tendance,   86,  '76 
each. 

Two    schools;    6 
rooms. 

Six  schools 

200  cubic  feet 

One  school 

One ;   8 ;  about   an 

280 

average  of  40. 
One  school ;  6!rooms; 

20O 

average  attend- 
ance, oO. 

One  high   schoo     11  No.  1,  690;   No.  2, 


public  school ;  7! 
rooms ;  attendance 
in  each  as  follows : 
27,  JW,  49,  60,  g68, 
66,68. 


One;  8 
each. 


;60in 


206;  No.  8,  161; 
No.  4,  186 ;  No.  6, 
128;  No.  6,  144; 
Na  7, 117. 
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Municipality, 


Greemore 


Oardioal 


Colborne 


Camungton 
Ohesley .... 


Clifford 


Dnndalk. 


Durham. 


Dannyille . 


Delhi. 


Forms  for  notifioation 
by  teachers  and  M, 
U.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  ooth 
tfupplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Yes. 


No 


None  used.;  verbal  no- 
tice. 


None 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


No  forms. 


Yes;  yes 


Not  necessity 


Two   factoriee,    1     plaining 

mill,   1  wooUen  factory,  6 

hands  each. 


Edwardsboigh  starch  fac- 
tory, 100  hands ;  stave  and 
barrel  factory,  14  hands. 


None 


One  farming  implement 
establishment,  4  hands  ;  2 
sawmills,  80  hands. 

One  woollen  mill,  25  to  SO 
employees. 


Pen  or  12  factories  and  mills. 


Nine  factories  and  mills 


Cheese  factory ;  woollen  mill. 


No  factories. 


Water  suppl]r.  Where  welia 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soiL 


Gravel 


Sandv  loam  with  day  sub> 
soil. 


Wells ;  day ;  gravel 


River  and  wells ;  loamy  soil. 


Wells ;  prindpally  day. 


Wells;  day. 


Wells. 


All  byweUs. 


Wells;  gravel. 


Two   sash    factories,    14 ;   1  Water  sui^Ued  to  any  per- 
foundry,4;  Imachmeshop,!    sons  desmng    such,    imt 


8;   1  woollen  mill,  ^i  x 
sawmill,  8 ;   4  flour  mills, 

One  canniiDg  factorv,  126 
hands ;  1  tannery,  6 bands; 
glove  factory,  8  hands ; 
saw  and  grist  mill,  12 
hands  ;  grist  mill,  2  hands. 


wells  are  chjefly  used  ;  soil» 
loam ;  subsoil,  day. 


Sandy  loam  , 
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No.  of  dairy  cows, 
la  there  medical  or 
▼eterinaiT  inspec- 
tion? Give  details 
of  any  examination 
of  herds  for  tuber- 
coloais. 


None 


Aboat    SO ;    no   in- 
spector. 


None  . 


None  , 


Twenty  oowt ;  no  in< 
■pector. 


Sixty-five ;  no. 


Up  dairy  oows  ;  no 
medical  or  veterin- 
ary inapecsiion. 

Sixty  ;  no  ;  none. . . 


None 


Slaughterhouses. 
Give    number     li- 
censed.      How 
drained   and    how 
disposed  of. 


Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night  soil, 
whether  by  con- 
tract or  only  by 
householder. 


One  ;    no     license  ;^ Householder, 
offal  fed  to  pigs. 


No  slaughterhouses. 


None  , 


Two    not   licensed  ; 
offal  burnt. 


Two;    offal    carted 
awsy. 


One  slaughterhouse. 


None  inside  corpora- 
tion. 


None  in  corporation. 


None  in  village. 


H(ftiseholder. 


By  householder  . . . 

By  householder  . . . 

By  contract 

By  householder  ... 


By  householder 


Burried  and  put  on 
land  by  house- 
holder. 


By  householder 


Hooseholders 


None  . 


By  householder 


Sewage.      How  dis-iState    number    and 


posed  of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
closets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
movaL 


kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  refrulated  ? 
(See  sec  63  Public 
Health  Act.) 


No  sewage  system  ;  None, 
some     dry    earth 
closets. 


Dry  earth  closets  . . . 


No  sewage  system. . 


Dry   earth    closets; 
no  contract. 


Privy  pits. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Cheese  factory  in  a- 
V  e  r  ^    unsanitary 
condition   said   to 
have    caused   ma- 
lerial  fever. 


Householders;  under  None, 
direotion  of  Board 
of  Health.  I 


No  sewage  system. 
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Mimioipality. 


Drayton 

Exetor 

EganvUle 

Embro   

Elmiiii  

Erin » . 

HftgenTille 

Holland  Landing 
Hintonbazg 

Hnntovilla 

NoMborgh 

Norwich  •• 


Names  of  M.H.O.  and  State  extent  and  methodB  of 
sanitary  inspector.  general  inspection. 


R.  Lacy,  M.D. ;  D. 
Boberts,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 

T.  A.  Amos,  M.D.  ; 
James  Creeob,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


Personal   inspection   once  a 
year. 


Yearly  inspection  from  honse 
to  house. 


^^  ^^n,  M.D. :    J.  Inspection  made  twice  a  year 
C.  Pilatzke,  samtary 
inspector. 


J.  Roes,  M.D. ;  G.  O. 
McKay,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 


General  inspection  made  once 
a  year. 


H.    Ullyot,    M.D,  ;  General  inspection  in   Biay 
Henry  Heipel,  sani-     and  September, 
tary  inspector. 


H.  Gieer,  M.D. ;  J. 
Folker,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 

Robert  McDonald, 
M.D.,  and  sanitary 
inspector. 


Dr.  Stephenson,  M.H. 
O. 

Dr.  Troy,  M.  H.  O. ; 
Thomas  Lewis,  sani- 
tary inspector, 

F.  L.  Howland,  IID.: 
J.  W.  Gledhia  sani 
tary  inspector. 

M.  J.  Berman,  M.D. ; 
J.  M.  Taylor,  sani 
tary  inspector. 


E.  W.  Glover,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Sanitary  mspeotor  makes  i 
inspection  twice  a  year. 


By  Board  of  Health ;  8  in- 
spections. 


No  general  inspection  .... 

Thorough  inspection  dmuig 
May. 

House  to  house  inspection  . . 


Inspector  instructed  to  make 
»nal  visits  to  all  resi- 


persoi 
dence 


House  to  house  inspection  . 


Contagious  diseases. 


Typhoid,  17  ci 
Typhoid,  6 


Scarlatina,   4    cases;    diph- 
theria, 8  cases. 


No  contagious  dii 
the  year. 


during 


No  contagious  diseases . 


No  contagions  diseases. 


Scarlatina,  2  oases ;  typhoid, 
8  cases. 


Diphtheria,  5  cases;  typhoid, 
8( 


Scarlatina,  11  caaes,  8  deaths ; 
diphtheria^  48  eases,  8 
deaths. 

Scarlatina,  19  oases ;  diph- 
theria, 2  cases ;  typhoid,  4 


No  contaffions  diseases,  a  few 
cases  of  malaria. 


Typhoid,  22  cases,  8  deaths. . 
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Iiolftlioa  of  eoBtftgi- 
ont  diseasoB. 
State  BMthodB  and 
wlwther  any  isola- 
tion hospital. 


Has  yacoination  been 
compalsoryt  State 
school  omldTCn  in 
monioipality.  How 
many  vaodnated 
in  1896. 


No  hospital 


No  hospital 


No  hospital ; 
methods. 


No  hospital 


Nohosptt^ 


HooMB  placarded 
soon  as  disease  is 
disoorered. 


Isolated  at  their  own 


Ooonty  contagions 
disease  hospital, 
Ottawa. 

Small  isolation  hospi- 
tal 


No 


No ;  general  in  1894. 


No  vaoci nation: 
schoolchildren,  328 


General   vaccination 
in  1894. 


No 


Yes. 


Disittfeotion  of  con-  Number  of   schools, 


talons     diseasss. 
Give    details   mh 
how  carried  out. 


Usual  methods  .... 


Carried  ont  under 
direction  of  M.  H. 
O. 


Usual  methods  , 


number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
rach. 


Average    cubic    air 
spAce  to  each  pupil. 


One  school 


One  school ;  7  roo;m8 
attendance,  46  in 
each  room. 


Two  schools. 


One  school 


Yea;  about  280;  20  By  fumigation, 
vaooinated. 


Vaoeination  has  not 
been  compulsory. 

No 


No  hospital;   usual 
methods. 


One  school ;  5  rooms. 


'One  school ;  3  rooms. 


One  public  school,  4 
rooms,  average  at' 
tendance  in  each 
40.  High  school,  8 
rooms,  average 
attendance  80. 


Two  schools  . 


Under  supervision  of 
M.H.  O. 


No {Usual  methods 


No ;  none  . 


One  public  school,  1 
separate  school. 


One  school , 


Vaccination  not  com- 
pulsory ;  achool 
children,  228;  none 
vaccinated. 


Disinfection  under 
supervision  of 
Board  of  Health 


High  and  public  in 
one  building,  8 
rooms  in  each. 
High  school,  80  in 
8  rooms ;  public, 
30  in  each  room. 

One  school,  atten- 
dance 200. 


210  cubic  feet 


270  cubic  feet 


About  190  cubic  feet. 


247i  cubic  feet. 


Cannot  say . 


200  cubic  feet . 


12  H. 
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Municipality. 


Drayton 


Exeter 


Eganville  . 
Embro   ... 


Elmira 


Erin  . 


Hagemville 


Holland  Landing. 


Huntsville  . 


Newburgh. 


Norwich  . 


Forme  for  notification 
by  teachers  and  M 
H.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  ooth 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


No  forms 


No 


Yes. 


Yes;    both    are   sup- 
plied. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes;  yes 


No. 


Hintonburg No 


No. 


Porms  supplied   to 
physicians. 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Two  factories,  SO  employees. 


Water  suppljr.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soiL 


Wells  and  springs  . 


Two  planing  mills.  8  hands ;  Spring  wells ;  blue  clay  and 


1  woollen  mill,  4  hands  ;  1 
foundry,  5  hands;  1  flax 
mill,  20  hands ;  1  carriage 
shop,  4  hands ;  1  carriage 
shop,  3  hands ;  1  grist  mill, 
6  hands ;  1  saw  mill,  4 
hands ;  1  tannery,  4  hands. 


One  flax  mill,  90  employees. . 


Cabinet  factory,  10  em- 
ployees ;  woollen  factory, 
iO  employees;  felt  boot, 
factory,  14  employees ; 
foundry,  12  employees. 


One  sash  and  door  factory,  4 
hands. 


None 
None 


One  woollen  mill,  6  hands ;  1 
tannery,  75  hands. 


One  carriage  shop,  14  hands ; 
1  foundry,  7nands;  1 
tannery,  4  hands. 


Flotir  mill,  4  hands ;  machine 
shop,  3  hands;  cider  fac- 
tory,  5  to  30  hands ;  broom 
factory,  10  bands;  cooper- 
age, 2  hands. 


gtayel. 


Wells  and  river ;  soil,  sandy 
loam. 


Wells. 


Wells,  soil,  day-loam;  sab- 
soil,  gravel. 


Wells. 


Wells ;  gravel  and  clay  loonu 

Wells ;  good  supply  of  water. 
Wells 


Wells. 


Wells  and  springs  of   good 
qua4ty. 


WeUs. 
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No.  of  dairy  cows. 
Is  thnre  medical  or 
veterinary  inspec- 
tion ?  Give  details 
of  any  examination 
of  herds  for  taber- 
colosis. 


Tbirty-seven  dairy 
cows;  no  inspec- 
tion. 


None 


Abont  60  oows  ;   no 
inspection. 


Two  ;  licensed ;  offal ,  By  householder  . . . . 
fed  to  pigs. 


One  slanghterhouse. 


Fonrteen ;  no  inspec- 


Sixty   oows ;  no  in- 
spieotion. 

No  inspection 


No  inspection ;  abont 
80 


Fifteen  oows. 


Slaughterhouses. 
Give  number  li- 
censed.       How 
drained   and   how 
disposed  of. 


None  , 


Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night  sou, 
whether  by  oon 
tract  or  only  by 
householder. 


None  in  village 


None  in  village  . . . . 


Householder 


By  householder 


By  householder 


Two 


Two;  o.utside,  of 
municipality;  none 
licensed. 


None 
None 


None    in   mnnioipa- 
Uty, 


One  about   40   rods 
from  any  boilding. 


One  slaughterhouse ; 
offal  fed  to  pigs. 


By  householder 


By  householder 


Oarried    outside    of 
limits  and  burned, 


By  householder 
Bj  contract  . . .  < 

By  householder 

By  householder, 

By  householder, 


Sewage,  How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
oy  dry  earth 
closets.  If  BO,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval. 


No  regular  system . 


A    few    dry     earth 
closets. 


Dry  earth  closets . 


Dry  earth  closets  , 


Dry  earth  closets  . . . 


Night  soil   removed 
by  contract. 


Partly   dry    earth 
closets. 


All  kinds  of  closets 
cleaned  by  house- 
holder. 


A.  few  dry  earth 
oiilosets;  chiefly 
privy  pits. 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxioud 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  ^  Public 
Health  Act.) 


No. 


None. 


None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 

C^one. 

None. 

None. 
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YLLLAGES.—CanHnued. 


Munioipality. 


Name*  of  M.H.O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


Contagions  diseases. 


Newcastle 

Paisley 

Portsmouth 

Port  Dalhonsie . . 
Port  Perry 

Port  Stanley  .... 

Port  Elgin 

Point  Edward... 
StoottviUe 

Sutton   

Springfield    

Stirling 

^treetsville 


A.  Famcomb,  M.D. . . 


John  MoMahon,  sani- 
tary inspector. 

R.  J.  Darrogh,  M.D. ; 
F.  Mollwain,  sani 
tary  inspector. 


J.  W.  Oonsidine,  M.D. 


G.  H.  Clemens,  M.D.; 
Robert  Mcknight, 
sanitary  inspector. 


L.I.Mother8ell,M.D.; 
Jas.  Payne,  sanitary 
inspector. 


General   inspection    once   a 
year. 

Go  over  the  place  personally. 

House  to  house  inspection  by 
sanitary  inspector. 


Two  or  three  times  yearly. 


House  to  house  inspection. 


House  to  house  inspection. 


House  to  house  inspection  by 


Typhoid,  4 
Tsrphoid,  one 
None 


Dii 


iphtlieria, 
lease. 


8  cases ;  typhoid. 


Diphtheria,  6  cases,  1  death  ; 
typhoid,  16  cases. 


None 


Henry  Becker,  M.D. ; 
George  Henry,  sani-l    inspector, 
tary  mspector.  i 

A.  N*  Ha^es,  M-.D. ;  General  inspeotien. 
Argus  McKinnon. 


House  to  house  inspection 


J.  A.  Freel.  M.D.  ; 
Samuel  Mighton, 
sanitary  inspe^r. 

T.  B.  Bentley,  M.D. ;  General  inspection   made  of 
E.  F.  Earl,  sanitary     yards,  lanes,  privies,  etc. 
inspector. 


A.  F  Tnfford,  MD; 
Wm.  Rivere,  sani- 
tary  inspector. 


J.  S.  Sprague,  M.D.; 
S.  Brown,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Sanitary  inspector  makes 
thorough  inspection. 


General  inspection . 


J.  H.  Davidscn,  sani-  House  to  house  inspection 
tary  inspector.  twice  a  year. 


Diphtheria^  8  cases ;  typhoid, 
z2  cases. 

Typhoid,  10  < 


Diphtheria,  24  cases,  2  deaths. 


Typhoid,  2 


Diphtheria,  6 
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YILLAOES.— ContMitMd. 


laoUtion  of  oontiigi- 
ons  diseases. 
Stale  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tion hospital. 


Has  vaccination  been 
compulsory?  State 
school  children  in 
mtinioipality.  How 
many  vaccinated  in 
1896? 


Placard  and   isolate 
the  hoQses. 

Not  required 


Not  enforced  this 
year. 


None 


Separate  rooms  in 
noner  story  if  pos- 
sible; no  isolation 
hospital. 


None 


Isolation  at   home 
only. 


No  hosiHtal. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
taffioos  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


No ;  not  many  . 


None 


No ;  418 ;  no  vaccina- 
tion. 


Number  of  echools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendanoe  in 
each. 


Usual  methods 

Smoke  with  sulphur. 
No  special  means  . . . 


Upder  the  attending 
I>hy8ici«ns'    direo 
tions. 


One  school  . 


One  school,  6  rooms ; 
about  00. 

Three;  82;  48;  82; 
106. 


Ordinary   means    of 
disinfection     em 
ployed. 


o;  200;  10  vac- None  required, 
cinated. 


No  vaooination  , 


Under  care  of    the  No  ;  266  ;  none  . . . 
members  of  family. 


No  ieolation  hospital; 
patients  isolated  in 
their  homes  and 
houses  placarded. 


No  isolation  . 


No  hospital 


No  hospital 


Usual  methods  . 


Carbolic  acid  and 
bi-chloride  of  lime 
and  sulphur  fumes. 


No;  34  6;  between  I nmates  in  some 


6  and   81 ;  none 
vaooinated. 


cases  are  removed ; 
howmyrflihffucjted ; 
bedding  and  doth- 
,  ingbumed;#ulphur 
burned,  etc. 


Vaooination  compnl-  No  disinfection 
sory. 


190  children. 


178  children 


Nothing  done 


Disinfection  by 
meaus  of  sulphur 
fumes  and  steam. 


Average  cubic  a  i  r 
space  to  each  pupiL 


Well  ventilated 


811  cubic  feet 


Two  buildings ;  pub- 
lic sdiool  avera^ 
attendance,  368 ; 
high  school  aver- 
age attendance, 
91. 

One  school,  2  rooms ; 
66  and  60. 


One  ;  6  rooms  ;  60. 


One  school ;  8  rooms ; 
average  attendance 
40,  60,  and  6(L 


One  school;  8  rooms, 


One  public   school 
1  high  school. 


One   public  school ; 
1  high  schooL 


243  cubic  feet. 


More  than  required 
space. 


660;  390;  240. 


PubUc  school,  343 
feet:  high  school, 
263  feet. 


Public  school,  1 280 
feet:  high  school, 
610  feet. 
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VlLLAQE8.—C(mHnued. 


Municipality. 


Forms  for  notification 
by  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  oontagiouB 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied  ?  Do  both 
make  n&e  of  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Newcastle.., 

Paisley 

Portsmouth  . 


Two  woollen  factories 


No  forms 


Port  Dalhousie . 


Port  Perry . 


One  brewery,  6  hands :  1  for- 
warding Co.,  20  hands. 
Kingston  Penitentiary,  613 
inmates;  Rock  wood  hcspi- 
tal,  656. 

Rubber  factory,  employing 
aOO  hands. 


None     supplied    this  One   foundry,    15   hands ;  2 


Not  required  . 


Port  Stanley  , 


year;. none  used. 


No  forms  supplied  . . . 


Port  Elgin !  No  forms 


Point  Edward . 


Stouffville. 


Sutton 


Springfield 


Stirling . 


Streetsville 


planing  factories  and  grist 


mg 
15 


mill,  16  hands. 


One  saw-mill  and  handle  fac- 
tory. 


Forms  supplied 


Printed   forms  ;    yes  ; 
yes. 


Supplied  to  doctors ; 
not  always  made  use 
of. 


Two  planing  factories,  1  vine- 
gar factory,  1  foimdry, 
about  5  hands  in  each. 


Three  faotonet,  shingle  and 
saw  mills,  10  hands ;  plan- 
ing factories,  about  6  hands. 


No  f  omis 


None  supplied. 


Forms  supplied  to  phy- 


No  factories. 


No  factories . 


Wells 

Clay  soil ;  gravel  sub-soil. . . . 
Wellsandlake 

Wells  and  water  from  lake  . . 


Wells  entirely:  clay  loam; 
gravel  sub^soil. 


Wells;    sandy    loam  and 
gravel. 


Wells. 


Wells ;  clay . 


Wells;   soil  sandy   sab-soil, 
day  and  gravel 


Wells ;  clay  bam 


WeUs ;  supply  good 
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VILLAGES.— Cow^mwed. 


No.  of  dairy  oows. 
Is  there  medical  or 
▼eierinazj  inspec- 
tion? Give  details 
olany  examination 
cvf  heads  for  tuber 
enloaifl. 


lOOoows;  noinspec- 

tiOD. 

None 

Twenty-e'ftht ;  no . 


Aboat9Q;no 
nation. 


Slau|;hterbouses. 
O  1  ▼  e  number  li- 
censed.     How 
drained   and   how 
disposed  of. 


One  slaaghterhouse. 


No    slaughterhouses 
inside  corporation. 

None 


One ;  no  license. 


None;  no None 


None 


One ;  drained  into 
Kettle  Creek;  offal 
fed  to  hogs 
(boiled). 


Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night  soil, 
whether  by  con- 
tract or  only  by 
householder. 


By  householder. 
By  householder. 


By  householder 
usually. 


Sewage.  How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
closets.  If  BO,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval. 


By  householder. 


By  householder. 


No  contract;  by 
householder* 


Some    dry    earth 
closets. 

Chiefly  pits ;  no  con- 
tract. 


None:    old    closets; 
no  dry  earth. 


Pits  and  dry  earth 
closets;  no  con 
tract  removal. 


Chiefly  pits ;  no  con- 
tract. 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  63  Public 
Health  Act) 


None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 

None. 


Twenty-f oior ;  no  in- 
spection. 


None ;  no  . 


No  slaughterhouses, 


Two ;  none ;  no  drain- 
age. 


102 ;  oo  examination 
of  herds  for  tuber- 
eoloeia. 


No  cows  ;  no  inspeo- 


Two  ;  well  isolated  i 
none  licensed ;  offal 
fed  to  pigs  after 
being  boiled. 


By  householder. . . . 
By  householder  ... 

By  householder  ... 


Number  of  dry  earth 
closets. 


None. 


No  regular  or  proper  None, 
sewage. 


Mostly  by  dry  earth 
closets. 


141  eowB ;  no  inspec- 


10  oowB  ;  no  inspec- 
tioB. 


One  slaughterhouse. 


Two  slaughterhouses. 


Two  slaughterhouses; 
offal  fed  to  hogs. 


By  householder 


By  househo  Ider  ;'No  contract  removal, 
great    carelessness 
upon  part  of  house- 
holder. 

No  contract  removal.  Some  dry  earth  clos- 
ets. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 
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VILLAGES.— Coric/i«W. 


Moziicipality. 


Tara 


Tweed. 


Teeewater . 


Thedford 


Tilbury  Centre 


Woodbridge . 


Watford    


Winchester 


Water! ord 


Waterdown 


Woodville. 


Names  of  M.H.O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


No  M.  H.  O.;  L.  O. 
Briggs,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 


W.  M.  Mattron,  MD.; 
Thos.  Beatty,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


j;abn Gillies,  M.D.; 
A.  G.  Brown,  sani 
tary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


House  to  house  inspection. . . 


House  to  house  visits  by  san- 
itary inspector. 


None  reported. 


General  inspection . 


Scarlatina,  18 
lease. 


Typhoid,  1  < 


W.  A.  Munns,  M.D.  ;  House  to  house  inspection. 
J.  Robinson,  sanitary 
inspector. 


M.  Sharpe,  M.  D. 
G     Keith,    sanitary 
inspector. 


No  M.  H.  O.  ;  George 
Blake,  sanitary  in 
specter. 


Sanitary  inspector  goes  from 
house  to  house. 


B.  A.  McHenry,lf.D.;  Personal  inspaction  by  sani- 
A.    Mathews,    sani-'    tary  inspector, 
tary  inspector. 


R.  Reddick,  M.D. ;  J, 
M.  Erratt,  sanitary 
inspector. 


F.  Snider,  M.  D.  ;  W. 
B.  Goodwin,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Dr.  McOlenahan ;  John 
Smiley,  sanituy  in- 
spector. 


General  inspection  made 
twice  a  year. 


None 


John  Grant,  M.D. 


Gontagious  diseases. 


;  typhoid 


None. 


Scarlatina,  1 
6( 


case ;  typhoid 


Scarlatina,  6  cases . 


House   to  house   inspection 
once  a  year. 


Typhoid,  4 
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VILLAGES.— Conc/iuiM;. 


Isolation  of  oonia^- 
CUB  diseases. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tion hospital. 


Has  yaocination  been 
eompulsoTT?  State 
sehool  chfldien  in 
mnnicipality.  How 
many  vaooinated 
ml895. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
talons  diteases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


None 


No ;   1S2 ;   none  re- 
ported vaooinated. 


No  isolatioa  hospital; 
isolated  as  well  as 
possible  in  private 
houses. 


Tea ;  about  900  vao- 
dnated. 


Number  of  sohools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 


Average    oubio    sir 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Only  private   disin- 
f  eotion  carried  out 


Sulphur  fmnes»  chlor< 
ide  of  Hme,  earbolic 
add,  eto.  ;  wood 
work  washed. 


Houses     placarded ;  No  vaednation . 
nohospitaL 


No  hospital 


No  hospital 


About  80  children  ; 
45  children  vaoci 
nated. 


None 


No  isolation  homital; 
isolation  in  oififer- 
ent  pttts  of  the 
house  sent  to  Lon< 
don  Oeneral  Hospi 
taL 

No  isolation  hospital. 


About  140;  no  vacd< 
nation. 


No ;  none  vaccinated 
this  year. 


No  hospital 


None 


Disinfection  under 
the  direction  of  the 
Medical  Health 
Officer. 


No 


No 


One  ;  8 ;  about  40  to 
each  room. 


Two;  senior  division, 
average  88  ;  inter- 
mediate, 48;  junior, 
49;  separate,  80. 

\ 


Ample 


Two  schools . 


907  ;  162  j  146  ;  250 
cubic  feet  respec- 
tively. 


One  public    school ; 
1  separate  school. 


880  oubio  feet 


None 


fiuming  of  sulphur. 


Usual    methods 
adopted  in  such 


One  school ;  4  looms ; 
average  20 to  85... 


One  Public  Sehool ; 
6  room  s  ;  40  in 
each;  lUigh 
School,  6  rooms. 


One  Public  School . 


Under  charge  of 
physicans. 


Two  schools . 


One  school.  5  rooms , 
60  pupils  in  each 
room. 


One  school,  2  rooms ; 
average  attendance 
in  each,  115. 


210. 
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VILLAGES.— aoncZttrfed 


X    Municipality. 


Tara 


Tweed 


TeeswAter . 


Tbedford 


Tilbuy  Centre 


Woodbridge . 


Watfoid 


Winchester 


Waterford. 


Waterdown 


Wpodville. 


None  supplied . 


Forms  for  notification 
bv  teachers  and  M. 
U.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  .Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


None  ;  no  ;  no. 


None  supplied . 


None  used. 


Number  of  factories  and  in 
stitutions.  State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


One  foundry,  10  hands ;  1 
woollen  factory,  6  hands  ; 
1  roller  mill. 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub  soil. 


From  wella ;  joil  heavy  cUy. 


One  dvnamite  factory,  2  By  wells  altogether ;  gravelly 
hands ;  1  cheese  factory,  8     soil  with  rook  bottom, 
hauds ;  1  grist  mill,  6  hands ; 
1  sash  and  blind  factory,  6 
bands. 


Two  saw  mills ;  1  tannery,  8 
hands. 


Written  notice  sent.., 


One  saw  mill,  9  hands;  1 
handle  factory,  26  hands; 
1  saw  mill,  6  hands ;  1  flour 
mill,  6  hands;  1  foundry, 
8  hands. 

One  woollen  mill,  10  hands. . 


One  sash  and  door  factory,  10 
hands ;  1  foundry,  if*  hands ; 
1  woollen  factory,  5  hands. 


All  wells ;  clay  soil 


Yes. 


Two  factories 


No 


Two  factories 


Wells. 


Wells. 


Wells ;  clay  loam 


Wells,  and  small  waterworks 
system. 


Wells  . 


No  factories .-..., 


WeUs. 
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VILLAGES.— (7o72rfM(/eci 


No.  of  dairy  oowb. 
la  there  medioal  or 
TeteriDaij  inspec- 
tion? Give  details 
of  any  ezaminatioD 
of  h^ds  for  taber 
coloeis. 


Slan^hterhonses. 
Give  number  li- 
censed.      How 
drained   and   how 
disposed  of. 


Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night  sou, 
whether  by  con- 
tract or  only  by 
householder. 


Sewage.  How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
bv  dry  earth 
closets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval. 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regnlated  ? 
gee  sec.  68  Public 
ealth  Act.) 


None ;  no ;  none. 


None   in  mnnidpal- 


None  in  municipal- 
ity. 


By  householder 


One ;  drained  i  n  t  o  By  householder  ;    a 


lake ;  offal  buried. 


Twoslaughterhouses. 


Nothing  done  in  |his 
mattOT. 


None 


None  . 


Not  any 


Ten;  no  inspection., 


Notntpection 


Three  i  all  got  per- 
mission frmn  coun- 
cil as  long  as  they 
oomi^lied  with  the 
requirements;  offal 
drawn  away. 

None  in  corporation. 


None  in  oorporatiott. 


No  ioapectilA 


dumping  ground 
provided  by  cor- 
poration. 


By  householder ; 
privy  pits. 


By  dry  earth  closets 
and  privy  pits  un- 
der supervision  of 
sanitary  inspector. 

By  householder  ... 


By  householder 


By  householder 


By  householder 


Oarted  onto  farm 
propertv  outside 
village  by  men  em- 
ployed by  house- 
nolder. 


By  householder 


Dry  earth  closets ;  no 
contract. 


Ordinary  drainage  by 


Principally  earth 
oloeets. 


By  householder 


By  householder 


By  householder 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Nope. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 
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TOWNSHIPS. 


MtmioipftUty. 


NameB  of  M.  H.  O.  and 
aanitary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methoda  of 
general  uwpeotion. 


Oontagioiu  diteases. 


Amaranth 


Aihfield. 


Artemeiia 


Athol . 


Alnwick. 


Algona,  Soatb. 


Ancaater 


Arran 


Anderdon . 


Albemarle 


F.  W.  Lewis,  M.D.. 


None  considered  necessary. . 


Typboid,  1  case. 


James  McKay,  M.D.  , 

R.  A.  Oarrick,  sanitary 

inspector. 


J.  G.  Button,  M.D. 


Typhoid,  2  eases,  2  deaths  . . 


Scarlatina,  4  cases,  1  death  ^ 
diphtheria,-  10  cases,  2 
deaths ;  tsrpboid,  1  case. 


None 


None 


J.    0.   Lapp,    M.D:  ; 
James   Bofamrts,  sa  ' 
tary  inspector. 


Some  years  house  to  house 
inspection.  This  year  only 
where  called  upon. 


Scarlatina,  2  cases . 


James  B^^eyes,  M.Dt  , 
three  sanitary  inspeot- 


O.  D.  Farmer,  M.D. ; 

R.    O'flara,    sanitary 

inspector. 


James  Taylor,  M.D.; 
Neelands. 


T.  J.  Park,  M.D.; 
D.  Mongeau,  sanitary 
inspector. 


House  to  bouse  in  villages, 
also  dairies,  slaughter- 
houses, cow  byres,  etc. 


Personal  inspection 


DiphtheriiLlS  cases,  9  deaths  t 
scarlet  feyer,  6  cases,  1 
death. 


Scarlatina,  16  cases;  diph* 
thena,  6  cases;  typhoid,  7 
cases.    An  not  reported. 


Scarlatina^  22  cases,  4  deaths  ; 
diphtheria,  6  cases,  1  death. 


Inspection  by  health  officer. 


Fisher,  M.D.; 
J.  Oanoford,  sanitary 
inspector. 


No  general  inspection 


Diphtheria,  2 
typh(M,  2 


None  . . 


2  deaths; 
2  deaths. 
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TOWNSHIPS.— C<m«»n««f. 


leolmfcion  of  oonUgi- 
ooa  diseases. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isola 
tloB  hoepitu. 


IfoiaolalioD  hospital. 
Strict  isolation  of 


Ifooe  . 


ITo  isolation  hospital. 
Patients  are  isolat- 
ed in  their  homes. 
Notices  are  attach- 
ed to  the  door. 


None 


None 


Has  vaccination  been 
compolsoryT  State 
school  children  in 
mumoipality.  How 
man 
in  180 


No ;  702 ;  from  6  to 
16;  none  reported. 


No 


No 


No;  none. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
tafpoos  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


Not 


ot  satisfaotorv,  ex- 
cept in  diphtheria. 


AU  .refase  bomed, 
bed  dothinic  ana 
wearing  clothing 
are  washed  in  car- 
bolic water,  honses 
thoroughly  fumi- 
gated with  solphur. 
woodwork  washea 
with  a  solution  of 
bi'chloride,  and 
walls  all  white 
washed. 


No 


Number  of  schools, 
nnmber  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 


Twelve,  one  room  in 
each. 


Sixteen ;  18  . 


Fonrteen  schools. 


Seven    schools,   one 
room  in  each. 


Stools  disinfected  Three;  4    rooms ; 


with  bi-diloride, 
also  clothes  and 
bedding,  walls 
washed,  rooms 
fumigated  with 
sulphur. 


attendance  86,  86 ; 
2  rooms  85. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


About  490  feet. 


Don*t  know  , 


270  cubic  feet. 


No  iiolation  bospitaL 
Houses  placarded 
and  patients  isolat- 
ed as  far  as  poesible. 


Quarantined  in  their 
dwellings. 


According  to  rules 
laid  down  in 
pamphlet  No.  1. 


L 


Tes ;  964 ;  over  800 


None 


Fourteen;  twelve 
has  one,  one  has 
three,  and  one  two. 


Eleven  schools,  2 
room  in  one,  the 
others  one  in  each. 


Nine    schools,   one 
room. 


£ight    schools,   one 
room  in 
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Municipality. 


Forms  for  notificfttion 
by  teachers  and  M. 
M.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Amaronth. 


Ashfield. 


Artemesia 


Athol. 


Alnwick- 


AJgona,  South* 


Ancaster 


Arran. 


Anderdon . 


Albermarle 


None  supplied. 


Yes;  supplied  to  M.D. 


No 


None  used. 


One  cheese  factory,  8  hands 


Two  cheese  factories,  2  hands 
in 


Two  c  b  Q  e  s  e  factories ;  2 
woollen  factories ;  4  sash 
and  door  factories;  em- 
ployees, about  S  in  each. 


None  , 


Printed   forms;  when 
required ;  they  do. 


No 


No 


Wells  chiefly;  day  loam  sub- 
soil ;  grayeUy  bottom. 


Wells ;  soil,  clay  and  gravel. 


Wells  ;  clay ;  sub-soil,  gravel. 


None 


Loam  and  heavy  day 


Two  cheese  factories ;  1  lime 
kiln. 


Wells ;  sand,  loam  and  c]*y . 


Two  cheese  factories . 


None  . 


Clay  Bub-s6U  , 


None 


Spring,  lake  and  well  water. 
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No.  of  dairy  cowd. 
le  there  medical  or 
yeterinary  inspec- 
tion ?  Give  details 
of  any  examina- 
tion of  herds  for 
tabercnlofliB. 


Slanghterhonses. 
Give  number  li- 
censed.      How 
drained   and    how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 


About  2;000  . 


Don't  know;  No.... 


Two  licensed;  offal 
fed  tc  hogs. 


None  licensed ;  two 
or  three  in  Town 
ship;  offal  fed  to 
hogs. 


None 


Difepo^  of  garbage 
and  night  soil, 
whether  by  con- 
tract or  only  by 
householder. 


Bnmed    by    hoose- 
holder. 


By  householder 


By  householder 


Sewage.  How  dis 
posed  f  of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
closets.  If  BO,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 


No  dry  earth  closets. 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  &  Public 
Health  Act.) 


None. 


None. 


Slaughtering  of  ani- 
mals not  licensed 
or  regulated  in  any 
particular  way. 


No 


None 


By  householder 


Inspection  by  M.  H.- 
O. ;  no  baoteriolo- 
fiieal  examination 
tor  tabenmlosis. 


None  licensed 


Two  isolated 


By  householder 


By  householder 


Partly  by  dry  earth 
dosets. 


Cheese  factories  and 
dairies  are  lioenseo 
by.L.  B.  H. 


Noncb 


Two  horses  had 
glanders  and  were 
destroyed  l^orders 
of  vet.  surgeon. 


No 


No 


None 


None* 
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Munloipality. 


Aldborough  , 


Arthur 


8.    Dorland,    M.  D. ; 
Three  sanitary  inspect- 
ors. 


A.  J.  Reynolds,  M.D. 


Adma«ton. 


AnsonHand.Hindon  . . 


T.  D.  Gilligan,  M.D. 


Albion  . 


Ameliaabnrg 


Amabel , 


Ashpodel 

Barrie  Island. 


Bnrpee «.. 


Blandford 


Bnigess,  N. 


Names  of  M.H.O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


State,  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


Inspectors  make  a  general  in- 
spection and  enforce  sani- 
tary regulations. 


Ordinary 


CD.  Curry,  M.D  .... 


Samuel  Allison,  M.D. 


A.  J.  File,  M.D. ;  T. 
H.  Thornton  4  no 
sanitary  inspector. 


—  Campbell,  M.D. 


Ajniginack No     M.H.O;     Wm. 

Slnze,    sanitary   in- 
spector. 


P.  McNaughton,  M.D. 
None 


None,  except  on  complaint 
beiog  made. 


When  complaint  is  made  an 
enquiry  is  made  by  the 
board. 


Contagious  diseases. 


Scarlatina,  6  cases . 


Diphtheria,  10  oases,  6 
deaths;  tyt^oid,  4  cases, 
no  deaths. 


Township  has  been  free  from 
any  contagious  diseases  dur- 
the  year  1896. 

Diphtheria,  6  cafes. 


Scarlatina,    8    cases;    diph- 
theria, 2  cases ;  typhoid,  2 


Inspector   is   constantly   at-  Diphtheria,  1 ;  typhoid,  1  . . 
tending  his  duties. 


None 


J.  Johnston,  M.D. ; 
Colin  Bailey,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


£.  Bromley,  M.D. ;  — 
WeUlord,  H.D. 


A.  Turner,  M.D. 


No   contagious   diseases    le- 
ported  this  year. 

None 


None 


None 
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laolmiiott  of  eontegi- 
OU4  diseaBOB. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tion hospital. 


Has  vaooination  been 
compulsory?  State 
school  children  in 
municipality.  How 
many  vaccinated  in 
1896. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
ta^ous  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


Number  of  sohoolsi 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Average    cubic     air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Thoioogb  as  far  as 
known.  No  isola- 
tioo  hospital. 


In  the  past;  yes. 


Carbolic 
orized. 


vap- 


Oidinaiy 


No 


Fumigation,  carbolic 
acia  and  turpen- 
tine. 


Fourteen  schools ;  90 
rooms;    averase 
40. 


Fourteen  schools ; 
average  attendance 
86. 


260  and  upwards. 


No  hospital 


HoiMeswbete  disease 
exists  are  quaran 


No ;  126 ;  none  .... 


Not  compulsory, 
Number  of  school 
children  780. 

Not  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  886. 
None. 


Clothing   of   no  use  Two   schools;   4 


burned,  also  bt:d' 
ding  boiled  and  ex- 
posed to  sulphur 
fumes. 


Twelve  schools  • 


The  ordinal^  meth- 
ods as  ordered  by 
M.  H.  O. 


No.    None. 


No  hospitaL  A  va- 
cant  dwelling  is 
used  when   neces- 


No.  .  Very  few  have 
been  vaccinated. 


Disinfection  is  done 
lender  Dr.  Stephen's 
instructions. 


rooms ;  attendance 
16,  80,  86  and  4a 


280  feet  , 


Fifteen  schools;  16 
rooms;  from  86  to 
46  in  each. 


Fourteen;  18  having 
one  room  each. 


Six ;  average  attend 
ance  80  in  each. 


600  cubic  feet. 


KolioeDital;no 
to  isolate. 

No  hospital.... 


No,;  48. 


Don^ know Exceptionally 

healthy. 


Have  been  trying  to 
make  it  compul- 
sory, but  find 
almost  impossible. 


One ;  1  room ;  about 
20. 


Two;  1  room  in  each. 


Don't  know 


Six ;  1  room  in  each.  Cannot  say 


Nine. 


13  H. 
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TOWNSHIPS.— Con^tntt^wi. 


Munioipftlity. 


Aldborough  , 


Arthur 


AdraMton. 


Anson  Mid  Hindon  < 


Albion . 


Ameliiuibarg 


Amabel . 


AflsiguuMDk  . 


Ashpodel 

Burr's  ItUnd. 


Bnrpee. 


BlMidf  ord . 


Burgess,  N. 


Forms  of  notification 
fay  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagions 
diseases.  Are  ooth 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  cf  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Yes ;  when  necessary  . 


Yes. 


No 


Cannot  say.. 


Yes. 


No. 


None 


No. 


No ;  no  . 


None 


Water  suppljr.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Canning  factory,  from  8  to  Wells   and  creeks ;   sorfaoe 
100  hands ;  cheese  factory,     water. 
6  hands;  stove  factory,  from 
16  to  35  hands. 


Two  cheese  factories,  8  hands 
in  each. 


None 


Water  supply  in  abundance  i 
soil,  day  loam. 


Four  evaporating  factories, 
10  to  20  hands  employed 
during  the  season ;  5  cheese 
factories,  8  hands  in  each. 

None 


Sandv  loam ;  sub-soil,  gravel 
and  quicksand. 


Wells ;  day  loam  with  lime- 
stone. 


One    shingle    and    planing  Sub-soil  mostly  white  day, 
mill,  8  hands.  mixed  with  lune  stone. 


None 


None 


Wel& ;  day  loam,  day  sub- 
soil. 


None 


Clay  soil  , 


Part  of  township  is 
part  day. 


sand  and 
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TOW2iiBBlPS.^Canti7iu6d. 


No.  of  dkiry  cows. 
Ifl  there  medical  or 
▼eterinary   inspec* 
tion?    Give^etoilB 
of  a  n  7  exattuna* 
tion  of   herds  for 
tnberenlons. 

Slan^hterhooaes. 
Give  nmnber  li- 
censed.    How 
drained   and    how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 

Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night   soil, 
whether    by    con- 
tract  or   only   by 
householder. 

Sewage.     How   dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
closets.     If  BO,   is 
there  contract  re- 
moval ? 

State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  68  Public 
Health  Act.) 

Tiro  dailies,  11  oowb 

Two  isolated ;  drain- 
age good  and  offal 
propeHy   disposed 
of. 

None  .......  .<*■% .... 

AppUed  as  fertiliser; 
by   contract    with 
householder. 

No  sjBtem  of  Bewage 
in  Municipality:  dis- 
posed of  by  putting 
on  isolated  lands. 

in  each;  no  Teter- 
inary   or    medical 
inspection. 

, 

235  f  no    mspeciioii ; 
no  tnberoulosis* 

None 

Householder 

None 

None  licensed 

LCOO :  no 

Four ;  none  licensed ; 
either    buried    or 
burned. 

None 

Oaref  ully  disnosed  of 

None     in     timnini* 

None 

paUty. 

One ;  no  license  .... 

No  contract 

None,  except  one 
slaughterhouse. 

Cows  kept  by  farm- 
ers ;     no    regular 
dairy. 

No  dairies 

None  .•••.... 

None ;  closets  clean- 
By  householder 

None. 

None 

None. 

None ;  only  a  few  in 
None        ••••• 

Two  or  three  in  the 
township;    no  li- 
cense. 

None 

•  •••• • 
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Manidpality. 


JBArton. 


Binbrook. 


Bniiiel. 


Bnrford. 


Bftogor. 


Bromley 


Beatiiiok. 


Bertie. 


Brook. 


Nftmee  of  M.H.O.  Mid 
Bftnitary  inspeotor. 


State,  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspeetion. 


H.  Bryant,  naitary  in- 
speotor. 


J.  W.  Smnok,  M.D. 


J.W.  Hart.  M.D. 


Bobt.  Harbottle,  M.B.; 
D.  B.  Hamilton, 
sanitanr  inspector, 


A.  J.  Sparling,  M.D.. 


No  Bi.H.0. ;  John 
Small  and  Ohas. 
Bohnsack,  sanitary 
inspectors. 


Jacob  Walrath,  M.D. ; 
Jas.  J.  Moore,  A« 
Batenbnrg,  George 
Oraham,  sanitary  in- 
spectors. 


A.  MacKinnon,  Bf.D. ; 
E.  Bowlby,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Inspection  by  the  sanitary  in- 
spector, important  cases 
are  brought  to  the  notice  of 
board. 


Inspected  when  complaint  is 
nuMle. 


Sanitary  inspector  has  seen  a 
number  of  batchers  and  in- 
spected oneslaoghter  house, 
and  attended  to  any  com- 
plaints. 


Scarlatina,    2    cases;    diph- 
theria, 1  case;  tjrphoid,  8 


There  has  been  no  general  in 
spection,  and  only  when 
complaint  is  made. 


Inspection  has  been  general. 


Annual  inspection  in  May. 
Inspection  on  complaint 
thereafter. 


OontagicuB  diMases. 


S  cases  of  scarlatina  under 
notice  of  M.  H.  O. 


Typhoid,  6 


None 


Scarlatina,  2  cases  , 


Scarlatina,  8  cases;  diph- 
theria, 4  cases ;  typhoid,  a 
few< 


Scarlatina,  several  cases ; 
diphtheria,  several  cases,  5 
deaths;  typhoid,  6  caeee, 
no  deaths. 


Inspection  is  thorough  . 


Scarlatina,    some    8    caeee ; 
typhoid,  a  few  mild  casen. 
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laoUtioii  of  oonlagi' 
one  diseasei. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  itola- 
tion  hcepitaL 


No  iaolatioii  hoepitaL 


No   hoepital;   home 
isolation. 


Kohos{ntal;M.H.O. 
attends  to  this 
matter. 


Hie  phyiioians  at- 
tending patients 
isolate  them  as  hest 
he  can. 


Placards  plaoed  on 
hoose  and' -visitors 
exdnded. 


Has  vaooination  been 
oompulsory?  State 
Bohool  children  in 
municipality.  How 
many  vaooinated  in 
1895. 


No. 


No ;  aboQt  800 ;  none 
vaooinated. 


Not  this  year; 
year  848. 


No. 


Uboallv  by  washing  Twentv-five  schools  ; 
and  honse  cleaning     nsoally  1  room, 
generally.  < 


No  vaccination  done 
this  year. 


No  isolation  hospital;  No  compulsory  vacoi- 


eontagious  diApasee 
are  isolated  by 
sanitary  inspector 
and  attending 
physician. 


nation ;  number  of 
school    children 

i,ni, 


Placards;  schools  No  vaccination,    -^ 
closed ;  ibolaiion  of     order  of  board  this 


hoDseholds    affect- 
ed 


Not  necessary  in  1895. 


year. 


No ;  aboQt  1  in  5  is 
vaccinated. 


Didnfeotion  of  con- 
ta^ouB  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


Bichloride  disinfec- 
tant under  direc- 
tion of  M.H.O. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Average    cubic    air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Seven  schools;  1  room 
in  each ;  No.  1,  90 
to  25 ;  No.  2,  46  to 
50;  No.  8^ 48 to 52; 
No.  8,  union,  25  to 
80;  No.  4,  40  to 
45;  No.  5.  40  to 
46;  No.  6, 50  to  55. 

Six  schools,  7  zooms. 


From    180    feet    to- 
1,000. 


Seven ;  sbout  50  . 


Don't  know  . 


Houses  thoroughly 
washed ;  disinfect- 
ed ^nerally  hy 
burning  sulphur, 
etc. 

Attending  physicians 
give  instructions  as 
to  the  mode  of  dis- 
infection. 


b7M.H.O. 


orders  the 
clothing  and  bed- 
ding disinfected 
and  boiled ;  stools 
buried  after  disin- 
fection ;  rooms 
fumigated :  lime 
and  carbolic  acid 
used  freely.  In 
diphtheria,  anti 
toxine  was  used  by 
some  physicians 
with  apparent  suc- 
cess in  some  cases. 


Pive ;  five  rooms  ; 
No.  I,  20;  No.  2, 
80;  No.  8,  58;  No. 
4, 18  ;  No.  6,  58. 


Thirteen  ichools  ;  19 
rooms. 


Twelve  schools ;   15 
rooms. 


Nineteen  schools ;  20 
rooms. 


Average  144 . 


Cannot  give  . 
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Municipality. 


Barton. 


Binbrook. 


Bmnel. 


Bnrford. 


Bangor  . 


Bromley  . 


Bentinck. 


Bertie 


Brook. 


Forms  for  notification 
by  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagions 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Number  of  f  aotoriee  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


No. 


Yes. 


Physicians  supplied ; 
teachers  send  a  post 
cardtoM.H.O. 


Supplied  to  physiciaoB ; 
no ;  they  notify  per- 
sonally or  by  poet 
card. 


Not  generally  used. 


None  , 


None 


Sandv  loam  ;  hard  pan  and 
rock. 


One  canning  factory,  employ- 
ing from  6  to  100  hands. 


One    cheese    factory;     two 


Usually  weUs 


One  furniture  f actory,  1  felt 
boot  factory,  one  Bpnng  bed 
factory;  about  200  em- 
ployees. 


No  factories. 


Water  ^ppl^.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Clay  loam,  rock  bottom  . 


Wells;  clay  loam. 


Olay  loam  and  hard  pan 


Wells  ;  spring  creeks  ;  soil 
clav  loam  ;  sub-soil  gravel 
ana  sand. 


Wells;  manv  of  them  are 
drilled  m  the  rook  ;  others 
in  varable  soil. 


AU  wells, 
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JXo,  of  dairy  oowb. 
1b  there  medical  or 
▼eterinary  inspeo- 
tioD?  GivedetaOa 
of  any  examina- 
tion  of  herds  for 
iabercnlocifl. 


Tann  herds;  no  in- 
spection. 

Ko  luge  herds ;  only 
a    few    kept    by 


Ko  medical  inspec 
tioB ;  Teterinary 
inapection  when 
owner  sospeots 
anything  wrong. 

Ko  Tetorinary  in- 
specttoa. 


Slaughterhouses. 
6  1  ▼  e  number  li- 
censed.      How 
drained   and   how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 


Disposal  of  garl 
and  night  soi 
whether    by    con- 
tract   or   only   by 
hoaseholder. 


Ten  ;  offal  in  some 
cases  boiled  and 
fed  to  pigs. 


One ;  not  licensed. . 


None. 


Variable  numbers, 
according  to  sea- 
son; none" 


One ;  not  licensed  ; 
drained      into 
creek. 


Sewage.  Uow  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
closets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval ? 


Individual    disposal 
by  householder. 


Householder. 


Buried,  or  used  as 
laod  manure  by 
householder. 


By  householder. 


Common  privies .... 


Dry  earth  closets  . 


No  sewage  system  . . 


None. 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec  68  Public 
Health  Act.) 


None. 


None. 


Slaoghterhou! 
none    lice 
regulated. 


None. 


Kone  in  the  town- 
ship. 


Two ;  none  licensed. 


By  householder. 


None. 


Bntfefw  dairy  cows; 
no  special  inspec- 
tion. 


None  licensed 


By  householder. 


No 


None. 


None. 


One. 
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Municipality. 


Names  of  Bi.H.0.  and 
sanitary  inspeotor. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


Oontagioos  diseases. 


Bosanquet. 


Barrie. 


Bexley 


Beverly . 


Blenheim 


Brook 


Bedford 


Binbrook  .... 


Carrick 


Oarlow 


Oockbom  Island. 


D.  MoEdwards,  M.D. 


Inspected  cheese  factories  and  Scarlatina,  16  cases,  1  death, 
sianghter  houses. 


-Oaldwell,M.D. 


0.  N.  Lauri^  M.D  , 


J.  T.  Manes,   Bi.  U; 

£.    Clement,   sanitary 

inspector. 


Have  a  M.  H.  0.,  but 

no  sanitary  inspector. 


McDermott  &  Jardine^ 
M.D'8.;R.R.  Bryant, 
sanitary  inspector. 


No  reG[ular  methods  of  in- 
spection only  when  the 
inspector  or  M.  H.  O.  are 
notified. 


Mot  any. 


Typhoid  fever,  84 


Diphtheria,  IScases,  1  death  ; 
typhoid,  88  cases,  1  r      ' 


Township  is  divided  into 
three  divisions  and  the 
board  into  three  com- 
mittees. 


Inspection  made  twice  dur*  Scarlatina,  one  case ;  dish- 
ing the  summer,  and  other;  theria,  four  cases ;  typhoid, 
times  if  required.  three  cases. 


Wm.  Parker,  M.  D 


J.  W.  Smuck,  M.D. 


R.  E.  Olapp,  M.D.; 
Wm.  Olenmm,  sani' 
tary  inspector. 


Inspection  when  complaintb 
are  made 


House  to  house  inspection  of 
all  villa^pes,  school  houses, 
creamenes,  etc. 


Mone 


Diphtheria,  one  case. 


Scarlatina,  three  cases,  uadar 
notice  of  M.  H.  O. 


Diphtheria,    a    few 
typhoid,  about  30 


None 
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Isolation  of  oontegi- 
oas  diBe*Be8. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tion hospital. 


Isolated  in  homes. . 


Not  any . 


Isolated  in    their 
houses ;  no  hospital 


No  isolation  hospital 


No  iwlation  hospital; 
honses  are  ^  pla- 
carded; visitors 
not  allowed  to  visit. 


Has  vaooination  been 
oompolsoiy?  State 
sohool  chudren  in 
mnnioipality.  How 
many  vaooinated 
in  1895. 


Yes;     nearly    a  1 '. 
▼aooinated. 


No  vaooination  this 
year. 


Yes. 


No 


Don't  know  number 
vaooinated ;  996  in 
mnnicipality; 
yaooine  was  sup- 
plied the  physicians 
ml891 


No  isolation  hospital; 'No;  none  . 
don't    allow     any 
person   to    mmgle 
with  families  hav- 
ing ooDtagioQs  diB- 


None  reqnired . 


No  hoBpital;    home 
isolation. 


No  isolation  hospital; 
isolation  from  the 
other  members  of 
the  family. 


Nobofpital 


No :  aboat600 ;  none 
in  1895. 


No;  about 800 ;'none 


Disinfection  of  con 
ta^ous  diseaaea 
Give  details  and 
howoarried  out 


Stools  buried  after 
disinfection;  after 
convalesence  sul- 
phur is  burned  in 
rooms  infected. 


Not  any. 


Houses  placarded, 
and  inmates  not 
allowed  to  mingle 
with  the  public. 

The  usual  disinfec- 
tants, carbolic 
acid,  chloride  of 
lime,  etc.  All 
roomsare  disinfect- 
ed ;  secreta  is  dis 
infected  before  be< 
ing  disposed  of. 

Cannot  say  


Thorough  isolation  oi 
all 


vaccinated. 


Yes;  about  100  ... 


No;  94 


No  vaccination  per- 
formed. 


Bichloride  under 
direction  of  M.  H. 
O. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  roomn, 
and  atteadance  in 
each. 


Thirteen;  one  room 
in  each. 


Seven  ichools;  1  room 
in  each ;  attend- 
ance from  15  to  25 
in  each  sohool. 

Six  Bchools,  1  room, 
average  attendance 
from  12  to  40. 


Fifteen  schools,  18  of 
these  have  2  rooma. 


Seventeen  schools,  21 
rooms. 


Nineteen  ;  22 ;  aver- 
age 45. 


Twelve;    6    has    2 
robins,     6'  has 
rooms. 


Six ;  7  rooms 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Don^  know 


Cannot  say 


About  860. 


Fumigation  and  die-  Twenty ;     27  ;    not  Not  known 
infection.  known. 


Four ;  4 ;  from  10  to 
20. 


Two ;  1  room  in  each. 


400in  No.  1,  860in 
N2.2. 
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Mnnicipftlity. 


Bosanquet. 


BMrrie. 


Bexky 


Beverley . 


Blenheim 


Brook 


Bedford 


Binbrook 


Oarrick ^ . 


Oarlow 


Forms  for  notification 
bv  teachere  and  M, 
H.  O.  of  contaffiooa 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied  ?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Yes;  yes. 


Not  any  supplied. 


Not  required  . 


Not  supplied 


Physicians     supplied ; 
some  use  them. 


Yes ;  yes 


Yes. 


None;   no;   notice  in 
writing  is  given. 


No ;  no  , 


Oookburn  Island No 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Water  supply..  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


One  cheese  factory  ;  8  hands 
employed. 


None  but  cheese  factories  ;  2 
to  4  hands  in  each. 


Not  any. 


None 


One  cheese  and  1  chair  fac- 
tory. 


Two  factories,  4  in  etch. 


A  rural  municipality. 


One  factory  and  a  few  em- 
ployees. 


One  cheese  factory. 


None 


Clay  loam. 


Oood  water  supply;   sandy 
soil. 


Loamy  and  clay  sub-soil 


From  wells ;  clay  soil ;  nearly 
all  wells  are  rock  drilled. 


Soil,    sandy  loam ;   sub-soil, 
clay  and  gravel 


Wells ;  clay  and  gravel 


Wells ;  mofttly  day  soil   .... 


Wells ;  day  loam 


Wells ;  day  soil  and  quick 
sand. 


Mostly  wdli{  loam  and  hard- 
pan. 


Some  rupning  creeks,  others 
use  wells. 
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No.  of  dftiry  oowb« 
la  there  medical  or 
TetariiutfT  iiupeo- 
tion?  GivedeUilB 
of  any  examix 
tioQ  of  herds  for 
taborcnloeis. 


Cattle  free  from  dia- 


Abont  400  oowe ;  no 
inapection. 


No  UoRe  dairies ;  no 
inapeotion  or  ex 
animation. 


Dao*t  know  nmnber ; 
no  inapeofeioft. 


Oaonot  give  number , 
no  ezsmination  of 
herds  for  taber- 
colosia. 


Eadh  farmer  ha»from 
6  to  12  cows;  no 
O.  Sb  mspection. 


One  dairy,  40  oows ; 
no  inspeetion. 


"Fmtm  herds ;  no  in* 
■pection. 


fpOO;iM>. 


No  inapeotion  , 


SUo^hterb 
Give  number  1  i 
censed.     How 
drained   and    how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 


One ;  not  licensed  , 


No  dAUghterhoof  es 


By  householder. 


None 


Three  on  smaU  scale ; 
offal  burned. 


None  licensed;  offal 
fed ;  used  as  man- 
ure. 


One ;  none ;  buried. 


None 


One  not  licensed. 


Four ;  4 ;  burned 


Disposal  of  garl 
and  night  s  o  i 
whether  by  con 
tract  or  only  by 
householder. 


Sewage.  How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
closets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 


By  householder 


By  householder 


Common     closets 
above  ground. 


No  contract  removal 


By  householder 


By  householder; 
bomt  and  buried. 


By  householder  . . . , 


. .  Individual    disposal 
by  householder. 


Buried     by     house' 
holder.'  * 


Nona 


None 


Householder. 


Householder. 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec  6S  Public 
Health  Act.) 


FrivypitSy  sooiedry 
earth  closets. 


Dry  earth. 


Dry  earth  closets  in 
Tillages. 


No  contract  removaL 


None. 


None. 
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Mnnicipftlity. 


Oartwright   ..s 

OlitfadoD  and  Mills  . . 
Charlottenbiirg  

OnlroBB 

Gharlotterille 

Clarence    

Caistor  

Crosby,  North... 

Chaffey 

Collingwood 

Chapman 

Christie 

CardweU   


Names  of  Bi.  H.  O.  and 

sanitary  inspector, 


W.  A.  Fi8h,M.D  .... 


None 


Falkner,  M.  D.;  L. 
Cattanaogh,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Gillies,  M.D  . 


W.  J.  Mclnnis,  Bi.D.; 
A.  Wood  and  T.  L. 
Roberts,  sanitary  in- 
spectors. 

N.  Desrosiers,  M.D  . . 


De  La  Malter.  M.D.; 
Ed.  Gillespie,  sani- 
tary inspector. 

D.  E.  Foley,  M.D.; 
Owen  Martin  sani- 
tary inspector. 


F.  L.  Howland,  M.D.; 
W.  H.  Lehman,  sani- 
tary inspector. 

S*H.  Large,  Bi.D.;  E 
Dickinson,  sanitary 
inspector. 


P.  D.  Tyreman,  M.D. 


J.  P.Waddy,  M.D.. 


Robinson,  M.D 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


Members   of   Board   inspect 
twicCa  year. 


None 


Creameries,  cheese  factories 
and  slaughterhouses  are 
carefully  inspected. 


None 

IMphtheria,  1  case,  1  death  . » 

Diphtheria,  6  cases,  2  deaths. 


None  reported. 


General     inspection     every 
spring. 


Attended  to  by  sanitary  in- 
spector. 


Sanitary  inspector  makes  in 
spection  in  the  spnn^  and 
special  when  complaint  is 
znade. 


Personal  inspection  by 
tary  inspector. 


All  members  of   the   board 
acting  sanitary  inspectors. 


Township  is  divided,  into  dis- 
tricts, each  member  looks 
after  his  division. 


Contagious  diseases. 


None 


Scarlatina,  100 
deaths;  dinhtheria,  40 
cases,  8  deaths;  typhoid 
fever,  200  cases,  8  deaths. 

Diphtheria,  6  ;  typhoid,  2  . . 


Scarlatina,  1  case 


Scarlatina,  4  oases,  1  death  ^ 
diphtheria,  4cases,  2  deatha. 


Typhoid,  6 


None 


Diphtheria,  11  oases 


None 
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TOWNSHIPS.— Con^nitterf. 


laoUtion  of  oontagi 
ODB  diteaBei. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tion hoflpital. 


Has  Taooination  been 
oompulsory?  State 
school  ohiidxen  in 
mnnioipality.  How 
many  vaodnated 
in  1895. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
tapons  diseased. 
Gi^e  details  and 
how  carried  oat. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 


ATerage  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Bj  placarding  pre- 
mises and  prohurit- 
ing  children  from 
attending  school. 


No  vaccination  per^ 
formed. 


By  using  chloride  of 
lime ;  burned  sul 
phur. 


Nine  schools,  1  room 
in  each,  attendance 
from  36  to  4a 


Ko  hospital 


None 


None 


Eight;  eight. 


2fo  hospital ;  no. 


Vo  hospital ;  houses 
placarded,  eta 


No 


Sulphur  fumigation. 


No ;  don't  know. 


Twenty  •  three ;  31 
have  one  room  and 
3  have  3  rooms 
each. 


Eleyen.    schools,     1 
room  in  each. 


None ;   isolation  by 
placarding  houses. 

No,    excepting   pla- 
carding nouses. 


No 


No 


No  hospital 


Generally     done   in 
1884,  none  in  1896. 


None ;  no  hospital. .  No 


i;  none. 


No  hospital ;  houses 
placarded  and  iso- 
lated. 


No ;  about  340  school 
children ;  about  36, 


All  children  were 
vaccinated  in  1894 : 
number  of  school 
children,.  80. 


No;    68  in   munici- 
pality. 


By  disinfecting  the 
discharge  of  bowels, 


Nine;  nine 


etc. 


Twelve 


Chloride  of  lime  and 
sulphuric  acid. 


Sulphur  fumigation ; 
washing  walls  and 
floors  with  bichlo- 
ride, etc. 

No  contagious  dis- 
MMes  in  1896. 


Houses  are  disinfect- 
ed with  sulphur 
under,  supervision 
of  memberof  Board 
of  Health. 


Ten,  1  room  in  each , 


Sixteen  schools;   17 
rooms. 


Three  ;   8  rooms,  at- 
tendance 16, 80,  76. 


881 


Four ;  4;  attendance 
No.  1,  8 ;  No.  2, 
35;  No.  8,  3:  No. 
4,  14. 


Three,  1  room  iu  each. 


380 
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Municipality. 


Oartwrigfat 


OlaradoD  and  Mills  . 
Charlottenborg  .... 


Culroas 


Charlotteville  . 


Clarence 


Caiitor 


Oroiby,  North. 


Chaffey 


Collingwood. 


Chapman 


Christie. 


OardweTl 


Forms  for  notification 
by  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in-  Water  suppler.    Where  wells 
stitutions.     State  their     are  used  give  character  of 


Forms    supplied    and 
used. 


Yes. 


Yes;  yes 


Yes 


No ;  no  , 


No  forms 


No  forms 


No 


character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


soil  and  sub-aoiL 


None,     except     one    cheese 
factory. 


Two  . 
None 


Two  or  three  butter  and 
cheese  factories,  employing 
one  or  two  hands  in  each. 


Wells  used ;   clay   soil  and 
sub-soil. 


Generally  day  soil. 


Wells. 


Thirteen;  seventeen. 


One  cheese  factory,  three  em- 
ployees. 


Four  cheese  factories,  2  hands 
in  each;  1  srist  mill,  8 
hands;  1  saw  mill,  8  hands ; 
1  furniture  factory,  6 
hands. 


None 


One  woollen  tactory:  one 
cheese  factory  employing 
15  hands. 


One  sash  and  door  factory,  3 
hands;  2  saw  mills,  10 
hands  each  ;  2  shingle  mills, 
10  hands  each. 

Three  saw  mills,  emplosring 
35,  8. 6  hands  respectively ; 
1  sash  factory,  2  hands. 


None  . 


Wells. 


Wells :  clay  loam 


Wells ;  sandy  loam,  snb-aoil, 
day  and  gravel. 


Wells  ;  chiefly  gravd 


Wdk  and  springs ;  soillclay. 


Wella  an  used ;  loam  with 
clay  snb-aoiL 


Wells. 
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No.  of  dairy   cows. 
Is  there  medicftl  or 
▼eterinary   inspec- 
tion?  Giye  details 
of     any   examina- 
tion of   herds   for 
taberculoeis. 

Slaughterhouses. 
Give  number  li- 
censed.      How 
drained   and    how 
o£fal  is  disposed  of. 

Disposal  of  garbage 
and    night   soil, 
whether    by    con< 
tract   or   only   by 
householder. 

posed  of,  whethei 
by    dry    earth 
closets.      If  so,  U 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 

State    number    and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulftted? 
(jee  sec.  63  Public 
Health  Act. 

No     veterinary    in- 
spection. 

No  inspection 

No  sUughterhouses. 
None 

By  householder 

By  dry  earth  closets; 
no  contract  re- 
movaL 

None. 
None. 

S.164    cattle;     pro- 
hably  abont  6.000 
dairy  cows ;  no  in- 
spection ;    no    ez- 

Oaonot  give  the  nnm- 
ber  of  cows. 

Not  more  than  2  in 
munidpality; 

Two  or  three  slaught- 
erhouses. 

By  householder  ... 

No  system  of  sewage. 

None. 

Not  Ucensed  ;  are  in 
bad  condition. 

Four;   no    licenses; 
offal  fed  to  hogs. 

One ;  drained  to  lake; 
offal  burned. 

Two;    offal   fed    to 
hogs. 

Four    slaughter- 
houses, all  hcensed; 
offal    disposed    of 
on  farm  lands. 

None 

About  1,700;  no.... 

By  householder 

By  householder  .... 

By  dry  earth.dosets. 
No  

None, 

None 

no. 
About  400:  no :  none^ 

By  householder  .... 
By  householder  .... 

Dry  earth  closets  and 
cess  pools. 

• 
^one. 

VlO  llairil0ff  ^  .    -  -   r   -  -  r  r 

One  alaughterhoose. 
None 

None. 
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Municipaliiy. 


Oaledon. 


OrowlAnd 
Oaldwell . 
Clarke  ... 


Oamberland . 


Cardiff. 


Dawson . 


Downie  . . . . 


Duogannon. 


Dmui . 


Namesof  M.H.O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
genial  inspection. 


James  Algie,  M.D. 


S.  H.  Glasgow,  M.D.  ; 
Michael  i>oan,  sani- 
tary inspector. 

None 


Dalhoosie    and    Sher- 
brooke 


Regarding  nuisances,  the  M, 
U.  O.  finds  less  trouble  from 
year  to  year;  one  slaugh- 
terhoute  nuisance  satisfac- 
torily abated ;  hog  pens, 
4 removed;  dead  animals, 
6  buried. 

Inspector  attends  to  all  com- 
plaints. 


None  appointed 


James  Ferguson,M.D.; 
Peter  A.  McLan 
sanitary  inspector. 


W.  Giles,  M.D . 


None 


J.  J.  Paul,M.D. 


—  Lavett^BiLD.. 


N.  Hopkins,  M.D  . 


A.  3radford,  M.D. 


Diphtheria,  8  cases,  2  deaths ; 
typhoid,  6  cases,  1  death  ; 
scarlet  fever,  6  eases,  no 
deaths. 


Scarlatina, lease;  diphtheria, 

1  case ;  typhoid,  two  cases, 

2  deaths. 


Township  is  divided  into  ^ve 
districts,  1  member  of  the 
Board  having  the  oversight 
of  each. 


No  general  inspection,  only 
when  complaint  is  made. 


Inspection  when  necessary  . . 


None 


All  schools,  cheese  factories, 
slaughterhouses,  wells  and 
closets  were  inspected. 


None 


None 


Contagious  diseases. 


None  reported. 


Scarlatina,  8  cases;  dipfa- 
theria,  2  cases,  1  death ; 
typhoid  ,2  cases,  1  death. 


Scarlatina,  10  cases ;  diph- 
theria, 12  cases,  2  deaths ; 
typhoid,  6  i 


Diphtheria,  9  cases,  4  deaths. 


None 


About  12  cases  diphtheria  and 
24  cases  typhoid,  2  deaths 
from  the  latter. 


None 


None  reported . 


Scarlatina,  4  cases  . 
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TOWNSHIPS.— C(m<fi»««rf. 


iMktion  of  oontogi* 
008  dlseftsea. 
8tsU  methods  and 
whether  uiy  iw 
UtioB  deifiaiided. 


Hm  Yaodnfttion  been 
oompolBorv?  State 
school  children  in 
municipality.  How 
many  vaooinated 
in  1896. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
ta^ona  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Generally  so. 


No  hospital 


An 


None 


well  as  drcumstan 
ess  would  permit 
by  the  pbysioian 
in  attendance. 


No  hospital;  isola- 
tion in  private 
houses  only. 

Houses  placarded. 


No ;  number  of  child- 
red  from  6  to  16, 
719;  from  16  to  21, 
344—968. 


No;  about 900;  vac- 
cination neglected. 


None 


Board  causes  families 
to  be  isolated 
where  diphtheria 
appesis. 

None 


No 


Physician  attends 
and  orders  rettioval 
of  all  clothing,  bed 
diofjf,  eta,  and  the 
boiling  disinfection 
of  same.  House 
fumigated  with 
sulphur,  repapered 
ana  whitewashed. 


Eight    schools;   8 
rooms. 


One;  one. 


Nineteen ;  only   one 
has  2  rooms. 


Don'tknow « 


228  cubic  ft. 


No  meansof  knowing 


Sixteen ;  only  4  have 
2  rooms. 


Much  less  than  sani- 
tary science  would 
demand. 


No 


None 


Sulphur  burned,  car- 
bolic acid  solution 
used. 


Don't  know  . . 


M.  H.  O.  disinfected 
all  premises  where 
contagious  diseases 
eiisted. 


One;  1. 


One  school ;  1  room 
about  IB. 


None;  no  isolation 
hoBpitsL 


No  ;  288  ;  age  from 
5  to  16,  — . 


Don't  know  of  any. . 


No ;  800 ;  don't  know 


None 


Free  us^  of  carbolic 
acid. 


Seven;  average 
attendance,  86. 


Five ;  5 ;  attendance, 
80,  88,  86,  88,  40. 


Twelve;  1  room  in 
each  school ;  aver- 
age, about  25. 


About  400  feet 


Don't  know 


14  H. 
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I 


Forms  for  notification 
by  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Nomber  of  factories  and  in- 
stitations.  State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Caledon . 


Crowland 
CaldweU. 
Clarke  . . . 


Cumberland. 


Cardiff . 


Dawson 


Downie  . 


DungannoD. 


Dunn  . 


All  cases  promptly  re- 
ported. 


None 


None 


Wells  and  cisterns . 
Wells 


To  physicians  and  used 
by  them ;  n  o  n  e  to 
teachers. 


Two  cheese  factories  . 


Wells;  varies  greatly 


No;  no  , 


No  factories. 


Gravel  and  day 


No 


One  cheese  factory. 


Wells  or  creeks. 


Dontknow 


One  saw  mill 


Wells ;  gravel  and  day  . 


None 


Three  cheese  factories. 


Dalhousie    and   Shor- 
brooke 


Supplied  to  M.H.O. 


No  forms  supplied  . 


One  cheese  factory. 


Tellow  loam,  sandy  bottom. 


Clay  soil,  sub-soil  day 


Four  cheese  factories,  8  men  Wells   and    springs ;   sasdj 
in  each.  loam. 
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No.  of   dairy  oows. 
Is  there  medical  or 
vetarinary  inspec- 
tion? Give  details 
of   any    ezamina- 

tobecciilosis* 

Slan^hterhonses. 
Give  number  li- 
censed.      How 
drained   and   how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 

Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night    soil, 
whether   by    con- 
tract  or   only  by 
householder. 

Sewage.     How   dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by   dry    earth 
closets.    If  so,    is 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 

State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  68  PubUc 
Health  Act.) 

No   camn   of   tuber- 

None  

Householders  

enloeia. 

No  dairies 

Three;   no    license; 
fed  to  hogs. 

No  regular  ones  j  no 
license ;  no  drains ; 
no  inspection. 

None,  except  slaugh- 
None. 

AboatOOOoowB.  ... 
N^  infiMK^Min  , 

Householder 

Some    dry    earth 
closets. 

A  few  cows  kept  by 
farmers ;  no  dairy. 

The  house  is  bnilt  on 
a  high  plane  and  aU 
refuse   is    washed 
away. 

None    

None 

None. 

n-i  nerd  examined. 

97  householder  .... 
Hcuseholder. 

Pit  system 

None^ 

None  ...k 

Dry  earth  doseto ;  no 
contract. 

None. 

none. 
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Mnmoipality. 


NftmesofM.  H.O.Mid 
sanitary  inspeotor. 


Dover... 


Denbiffh,  Abinger  and 
Aflhoy 


J.  S.  Agar,M.D. 


Dorchester,  S. 


Douro. 


Darlington. 


Dereham . 


Dumfries,  N* 


Draper. 


Dorchester,  N . 


Dawn. 


Darling . 


O.  D.  Doig,  M.D 


MOton  Baker,  M.D.  ; 
Peter  Oarlton,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


J.  H.  Fra8er,M.D. 


Deleware 


-Mitchell,  M.D. 


H.  MinishaU.  M.  D.  ; 
J.K.Creighton,M.D. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
generid  inspection. 


No  general  inspection  carried 
ont. 


No   official    inspection    this 
year. 


No  systematic  inspection  of 
premises. 


Reports  of  medical  men  and 
complaints  of  people. 


By  sanitary  inspector,  mho 
attends  promptly  to  all 
complaints. 


D.  A.  Thomson,  M.D.;  Slaughterhouses    and     milk 


John  Macnab,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


S.  Bridgeland,M.D. 


A.  Graham,  M.D. 


—  Galbraith,  M.D. 


F.H.  Mitchell,  M.D. . 


▼enaors  are  inspected  once 
a  year 


No  inspection  made. 


House  to  house  inspection. . , 


Contagious  diseases. 


Diphtheria,  15  cases,  1  death  ; 
typhoid,  60  cases,  only  2 
deaths  reported. 


None 


Diphtheria,  7  cases,  8  deaths ; 
typhoid,  1. 


Three  esses  tsrpboid,  the  re* 
suit  of  bad  water ;  1  case 
diphtheria,  1  death  ;  6  cs 
scarlet  fever,  2  deaths. 

Scarlatina,  9  cases;  diph- 
theria, 12  cases,  3  deaths  ; 
typhoid,  10  cases,  1  death. 


Scarlatina,  20  cases;  diph- 
theria, 6  cases ;  typhoid,  12 
cases,  one  deatii. 


Typhoid,  9  cases,  1  death 


Diphtheria,  2 


Typhoid,  1  < 


None 


None 


Typhoid,  12 
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IiolAtioa  of  contagi- 
ooB  diseases. 
Sute  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tioD  hospital. 


Noisolation  hospital; 
patient  is  kept  in  a 
•eparate  room  and 
others  kept  as  faf  as 
poisible  from  oom< 
monication  with 

No  hospital;  do  dis- 
esses  to  isolate. 


Has  yaodnatioa  been 
oompnlsory?  State 
school  children  in 
municipality.  How 
many  yaooinated 
in  1895. 


No;  abont  500  in 
mnnioipality. 


No 


Oompalsory  vaodna- 
tion  in  all  the 
rfshools ;  about  160 
vaccinated  last 
February. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
ta^ous  diseaiA 
Qive  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


Patients  ffiven  bath ; 
dothinpr  soaked  in 
bichloride  solution : 
house  fumigated 
with  sulphur. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupiL 


Eleven;  avenge  at- 
tendance, upwards 
40. 


No    disinfection   re-  Seven  ;  7  rooms 
quired. 


According  to  rules 
laid  down  in  Pub- 
bo  H.  Act 


Eleven ;  16. 


Placarding   in  some  No 


The  best  that  can  be  No ;  during  the  yew 


done  under  Uie  cir- 
CDmstanoeSj  each 
can  requinnff  dif- 
ferent methods. 


probably  09^  have 
been  vaccinated. 
Total  number  of| 
school  children  in 
municipality,  89A. 


Not      compulsory ; 
about  660  children, 


Disinfected  by  M.H. 


None;  not  required. 


None 


None 


Don't  know 


No;  280  school  child 
ren ;  all  vaomnated 
in  1894. 


Each  medical 
attends  to  this  him- 
self, using  carbolic 
aoia,^etc 

By  the  use  of  anti- 
siptics,  while  wash- 
ing and  scrubbing, 
burning  sulphur, 
and  in  some  cases 
burning  of  bed 
linen,  etc. 


Nineteen  schools,  all 
1  room;  attendance 
from  8  to  60 ;  aver- 
age, about  18. 

Eleven  ;  4  h  a  v  e  8 
rooms  each ;  about 
560  in  tp. 


Eleven,        majority 
have  1  room. 


From  SO  to  40  cubic 
feet. 


Don't  know 


Eight . 


None 


Sixteen 


None  used  Six ;  1  room  in  each. 


Ordinary  precaution j Seven ;  8  rooms, 
observed. 


Don't  know  . 


830 
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Mnnioipality. 


Dover. 


Neither  . 


Denbigh,  Abinger  and 
Aahby  


Dorcheeteri  S« 


Dooro 


None 


Forms  for  notification 
bv  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  Doth 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in 
stitntions.  State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


None 


Two    cheese    factories,    one 
hand  in 


Wells;  heavy  clay  with  quick- 
land  sub-sou. 


Springs    and    wells;   sandy 
loam,  gravely  sub-soiL 


Three  cheese  factories 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
areusea  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Darlington 


Dereham 


Dumfries,  N'. 


Draper 


Dorchester,  N. 


Dawn. 


Darling . 


Deleware. 


None  used. 


Don't  know 


Two    cheese    factories,    two 
hands  in  each. 


Nine  cheese   and    butter 
factories,  8  hands  in  each. 


Two  cheese  factories,  2  em- 
ployees in  each. 


Wells  entirely;   day,    sand 
and  loam,  sub-soil,  gravel . 


Soil  generally  day. 


Soil  is  principally  day,  sandy 
loam,  sub-soil,  graveL 


None 


M.  H.  O.  use  them. 


Six  cheese  factories,  employ 
ing22m6n. 


Wells  and  springs 


None;  no;  ne. 


One  cheese  factory. 


Wells ;  day  with  gravel  sab- 
soiL 


Don't  know  . 


Yes;  yes. 


One  cheese  factory ;  2  hands. 


Two  factories ;  46  hands  . . . 


Soil  is  meetly  light 


Wells;  gravd. 
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Na  off  dairy  cows. 
Is  there  medical  or 
▼eterinanr  inspec- 
tion? Give  details 
of  anv  examina- 
tkn  of  herds  for 
tobercolous. 


No  dairy  . 


i>Qiit  know  Bomber 
of  cows. 


Shra|rhterhi 
Giye  nmnber  li- 
censed. How 
drained  and  how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 


Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night  soil, 
whether  by  oon< 
tract  or  only  by 
householder. 


None 


None 


Householder. 


Honseholder. 


Sewage.  How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by  <iry  earth 
closets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 


Pit 


No  prescribed  sys- 
tem ;  no  contract 
removal. 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  Howlioen- 

gs^  and  regulated? 
ee  sec  68  Public 
ealth  Act) 


None. 


None. 


Boot  know 


One  small  one ;  a  po« 
tion  fed  to  hogs  and 
balance  on  ground 


By  householder 


By  householder 


None. 


as  manure. 


speetor  j 


litary  m- 
is  a  V.  8. ; 
nate  can  be 
of  the  num< 
ber  of  oows. 


AJboQt  510;  no  in- 


Four  slaughterhouses 
all  licensed ;  tile 
drained  into  a  safe 
distance. 


Seven;    licensed ;  By  householder 
offal  is  fed  to  hogs 
part    boiled     and 
part  raw. 


About  4p600  in  tp.;  no 
inspeGiion  needed 


Four        slaughter- 
houses. 


Householder. 


Mostly  dry  earth 
closets. 


I>oo'»kiiow 


None 


None 


By  householder 


By  householder 


About    600    dairy 


Two;    offal    fed  to  By  householder  .... 
hog9. 


Natural  drainage . 


None. 
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MunioipAlity. 


Eldoa. 


EsBft. 


Egen&ont . 


EdwardBborg 


Eaethope,  South. 


Etquesiiig. 
Erin 


Elm* 


EnphrMia . . 
Zona,  EMt 


Emily. 


Names  of  ^  H.  O.  and 
aanitary  iniipector. 


State  extent  and  method  of 
general  uupection. 


John  F.  Roes,  M.D. 


J.W.  Norris,  M.D.. 


A.  L.  Brown,  M.D  . . . 


Each  village  ia  inapeoted  by 
at  leaet  two  members  of  the 
Board. 


The  township  is  divided  into 
four  parts  and  an  insiieotor 
appointed  for  each  division. 


S.  O.  McLean,  M.D. ; 
T.  H.  Barton,  sani- 
tary inspector. 

I>r.  Robert  Whiteman. 


No  M.H.O.;  D.  Mc 
Quire,  sanitary  in< 
spector. 


General  inspection   is  made 
in  the  month  of  May. 


Thomas  Douglas,M.D. 


T.  E.  Bennett,  M.D  . 


A.N.  Holston,  M.D.; 
Jamps  B.  McKay, 
sanitary    inspector ; 

,  Geo.  Uotson,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


V.  Cornwall,  M.D ....  None 


Contagious 


Two     cases     diphtherial    8 
deaths. 


Typhoid,  8  cases,  1  death . 


Scarlatina,  about  20 
diphtheria,  4  oases,  3  deaths; 
tjrphoid,  7  < 


None  this  year. 


Diphtheria,  8  cases,  1  death  ; 
typhoid,  1  < 


None  reported 


No  general  inspection ;  in- 
spection only  when  com- 
plaint is  made. 


Not  to  any  great  extent. 


Each  inspector  makes  two 
visits  to  all  factories, 
schools,  slaughterhouses, 
etc.,  in  his  division,  and 
attends  to  any  complaints. 


A  number  of  cases  of  typhoid 
fevet  have  occurred  during 
the  year;  a  few  cases  oi 
diphtheria,  2  deaths. 


Smallpox,  1  case  ;  diphtheria, 
12  cases,  2  deaths ;  a  few 
mild  oases  of  typhoid. 


Typhoid,  S  cases,  1  death. 


Scarlatina,  2  cases,  Idoati^; 
diphtheria,  4  cases,  no 
deaths;  typhoid,  4  cases, 
1  death. 


Scarlatina,  8  cases,  IdQistb; 
diphtheria,  14  < 
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Isolation  of  con*agi- 
oas  diseftses. 
SUte  methods  Mid 
whether  any  ieola- 
tioD  hospital. 


No  isolation . 


None    needed     this 
year. 


ELas  vaccination  been  Disinfection  of  con- 
oompulaory_?  2)tate     talons      diseases. 


school  children  in 
mnnioipality.  How 
many  vaccinated 
in  11 


Give   details    and 
how  carried  out. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
e^ch. 


No  compulsory  vac- 
cination;  857 
school  children  in 
municipality. 

No ;  don't  know ; 
quite  a  number. 


No irolation hospital:  No;  children  from  6 
patients    removeaj 
to  remote  parts  of 


the  house;   in  all 
cases   isolation 
canied  out  far 
possible. 

No  hospital 


Not  compulsory 


House  quarantined ; 
no  isolation  hospi- 
tal 


None 


No 


No 


to  16,  905;  from  16 
to  21,  811.  Oan't 
say  how  many  vac- 
cinated. 


None  used  by  Local 
Board* 


Bed  clothes,  etc., 
washed  in  solution 
bi-chloride ;  fumi- 
gation with  sul- 
phur. 


Ten  schools  , 


None 


By  carbolic  acid  and 
bi-chlonde  of  lime. 


Average  cubic  air 
spaoe  to  each  pupil. 


Thirteen  in  tp.;  2  of 
these  have  o  de- 
partments, 1  in 
uookstown  and  1 
in  Angus. 

F-ourteen  .schools;  1 
has  2  divirions. 


Twenty-one;  22 
rooms;  average  in 
each,  47. 

Six  schools;  1  room 
in  each,  with  one 
exception. 


Don't  know  , 


Don't  know 


From  88  to  478 ;  av' 
erage  200  feet. 


200 


All  oases  isolated  at 
home;  all  persons 
are  ore  vented  going 
to  the  premises. 

No  hospital  .... 
None ;  no   


Not  made  compul- 
sory, but  a  large 
number  of  children 
were  vaccinated, 


No 


Not  compulsory; 
1,157 ;  cannot  say. 


Patients  isolated  in 
diiellings,  which 
are  plaourded. 


No;    602  on   rolls; 
none  vaccinated. 


Followed   instruc 
tions  laid  down  by 
Provincial     Board 
of  Health. 

To  no  great  extent. 


House  thoroughly 
cleaned  under  di- 
rection of  Inspec- 
tor; carbolic  acid 
in  water  and  chlor- 
ide of  lime  freely 
used  'f  clothing  and 
bedding  washed 
and  fumigated ;  all 
excreta  buried  or 
burned. 

The  directions  on 
pamphlet  No.  15 
carried  out. 


Twelve   schools; 
room  in  each. 


Number  of  schools, 
20;  rooms,  22. 

Fourteen;  moatly  1 
room;  average  at- 
tendance 42. 


Enough    to    satisfy 
School  Inspector. 


Twelve  schools ;  1 
room  in  each;  aver- 
age attendance  20 
in  each. 


440 
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Manicipality. 


BldoD. 


Forms  for  notification 
by  teaohers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  oontagiotiB 
diseaaeB.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions.  State  their 
oliaracter  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Essa 


Egennont  • 


Edwardsburg 


Easthope,  South. 


Eequesing. 
Erin 


Elma  . 


Euphrasia . . . 
Zorra,East  . 


nily. 


None 


None 


Not  supplied 


One  creamery  and  2  cheese 
factories;  1  employee  to 
each. 


No 


No  factories  . 


Supplied  to  all  M.D/B. 


One  pump  factory,  3  hands ; 
1  woollen  mill,  10  hands ;  1 
furniture  factory,  12  hands; 
1  furniture  factory,  8  hands. 


Clay  soil  mostly,  and  water 
in  most  cases  pure. 


Abundant  supply  of  water; 
loam,  grayef  and  clay. 


Wells;  principally  clay  and 
rock. 


Wells    and    some     natural 
springs. 


No 


I 


Wells  principally. 


None  supplied 


Supplied  to  M.H.O.. 
Yes  


Supplied  to  physicians 
only. 


One   cheese  factory,    2   em< 
ployees. 

One  cheese  factory,  7  hands  . 


Wells  generally;  samples  of 
water  were  examined  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hillsburg  and 
found  unfit  for  use  unless 
boiled. 

Soil,  day  loam ;  Umestooe 
sub-soil. 


Wells ;  rock,  clay  and  sand. 


Wells   solely;   all   kinds  of 
soil ;  water  good. 


None 


Well  water  is  used . 
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Ko.  off  dairy  oowb. 
Is  there  medical  or 
▼eterinary  inspec- 
tion? GiTedeuils 
of  any  examination 
of  hetda  for  tuber- 
cnloBis. 

Slaa^rhterhonses. 
Give  nnmber  li- 
censed.     How 
drained   and  how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 

Disposal  of  garbsffe 
and   night   soil, 
whether    by    con- 
tract or   only  by 
householder. 

Sewage.     How  dis- 
posed of,  whetiier 
by   dry    earth 
closets.    If   so,   is 
there  contract  re- 
moval. 

State  number   and 
kind   of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  68  Public 
Health  Act.) 

Ko  large  dairieB  ;  the 

None   Uoensed,  and 
the  Board  have  a 
good  deal  of  trouble 
in  making  owners 
keep  them  dean. 

None  licensed 

None  licensed 

Have  these  things  at- 
tended to. 

By  householder  — 

Mostly   privy   pits; 
Nome  beginning  to 
use      dry      earth 
closets. 

Dry   earth    closets; 
no    contract   re- 
moval. 

farmers    sappVy 
▼illagee  with  milk. 

Chumot  wll  Biinriber 

of  dairy  cows  ;  no 
inspectiop.' 

Abont  1,600 ;  no  'in- 

1 

Three;    none   licen- 
sed ;  think  all  offal 
is  fed  to  hogB. 

By  houieholder 

^^^ssr '"'*'•* 

speetioii. 
Z)Ma'%  know  of  any. . 

\ 

2>oo't  know;  no  in- 

Four ;  none  liconitJL 
Two ;  no  license  .... 

speoftion. 

Nojn  peotion 

•Caonot    say ;    aoniA 

Three  in  township; 
offal  put  on  land. 

None 

In   villages   dcMMd 
out  twice  a  year. 

Householder..     — 

few  caMS  of  tuber- 
colosis. 

;Ko  inspection 
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Municipality. 


Erneston   .. 


Ekfrid  . 


Elderalie 


Faraday 


P     toy 
Ferris . . 


FredriokBbnrg,  N. 
Fidlerton 


Fenelon 

Flamboro',  E. 

Garafraxa,  E. 
Grimsby,  S... 
Gower,  N  . . , . 


Grey 


Names  of  M.H.O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


J.A.Mabee,M.D.;G. 
Ferguson,  sanitary 
inspector. 


L.  Hyttenranoh,  M.D. 


NoM.H.0 


Green,  M.D.,  M.H.O.; 
Thomas  Stanger,san< 
itary  inspector. 


W.  A.  Kyle,  M.D.;  E. 
W.  Evans,  sanitary 
inspector. 

J.  B.  Carmthers,  M.D. ; 
A.  Gendreau,  sani 
tary  inspector. 


None 


W.  E.  Armstrong,M.D. 


J.  W.Ray,  M.D 

J.  O.  McGregor,  M.D, 


D.  Gear,  sanitary  in< 
spector. 


F.  B.  Harknesa. 


M.  Ferguson,  M.B  . . 


Inspection  of  suspected  prem- 
ises and  of  all  places  com- 
plained of. 


When  complaints  are  made 
the  premises  are  inspected. 


Members  of  Local  Board  of 
Health  are  appointed  sani- 
tary inspectors  in  divisions. 


Scarlatina,    1   case;    fdiph- 
theria,  5  cases,  2  deaths  ^ 
typhoid,  probably,  16  c 
S  deaths. 


Typhoid,  1 


Scarlatina,  4  cases,  1  death  ; 
diphtheria,  2  < 


None 


Each  member  of  the  board  to 
report  any  contagious  dis 


Each  member  looks'  after  his 
own  vicinity. 


Sanitary  inspector  visits  each 
house  twice  each  year. 

None  . .  ^ 


Inspection  by  members  of  the 
board  in  their  districts. 


Contagious  diseases. 


Scarlatina,  16  oases,  1  death  ; 
diphtheria,  88  cases,  & 
deaths. 


Typhoid,  1  < 


Typhoid,  1  case. 


Scarlatina,  15  cases ;  typhoid, 
9< 


None 


A  number  of   cases   scarlet 
fever ;    diphtheria,  some 


None 

None  reported. 
None 


None 
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Isolation  of  conUgi- 
ona  diseases. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isoU' 
tion  hospital 


Hasya^in^tion  been 
compulsory?  State 
school  children  in 
muniyipality.  How 
many  vaccinated 
in  1896? 


Disinfection  of  con 
tagions  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  ont. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Isolation  in  room  of  No 
honse. 


The  dwelling  of  such 
patients  are  pla- 
carded; no  hospital. 


Not  compulsory  , 


Some   houses   disin< 
footed. 


M.H.O.  attends  to  it 
in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner. 


Seventeen ; 
room. 


aU     1 


Mr.  F.  Burrows,  of 
N^MUiee,  P.S.I.,  is 
preparing  a  sani- 
tary report  on 
schools.  He  savs 
about  600  cubic  ft. 


No  regular  system . 


No  isolation  hospital 


No  iscdation  hospital. 


No;  nearly  all  the 
children  have  been 
vaccinated. 

Some  vaccination 
done  in  1894  not 
very  successfuL 

Unknown;  certainly 
not  compulsory. 


Eleven  schools ;   13 
rooms. 


Eleven   schools ;   11 
rooms. 


Oannot  say. 


Burnt   sulphur   and 
carbolic  add. 


Unknown . 


Six  schools  in  town- 
ship; 1  room  in 
eacn ;  average  at- 
tendance, 34. 

Seven  schools 


Not  this  year. 


Bum  sulphur  and 
saltpetre ;  use  car- 
bolic acid,  white- 
washing the  house. 


Four ;  one  room  in 'Don't  know 
each. 


None 


None 


Nine;  9. 


Placard  dwelling;  no 
hospital. 


No 


None 


No;  no  public  vac< 
cination. 


Sulphur  fumigation ; 
carbolic  add  vapor ; 
clothing  boiled. 

None 


Tensdiools ;  3  rooms 
in  8. 


Don^tknow 


Disinfectants  used. 


Eight . 


Houses  placarded. 


In  oases  of  necessity 
tiie  M.  H.  O.  at- 
tends to  it. 


Not  compulsory  , 


Seven ;  1  room  in 
each;  1  with  3 
rooms. 


Notcompul«ory;  860 
in  municipality. 


Houses  are  disinfect-  Twelve ;    No.     1—1 
ed  under   instruc-     room,     atten.   90; 
tions  of   family! 
physician. 


2-1,26;  8—1,40; 
4-1,40;  6-1,86; 
6-1,  80 ;  7-1,  40 ; 
8-1,  80 ;  9-1,  26  ; 
10-1,  80;  11—1, 
V;  Union  No.  8, 
1  room,  atten.  86. 


Oannot  say. 
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MnnioipAlity. 


Emeston 


Bkfrid  . 


Eldenlie 


Faradfty 


Fitzroy 


Ferris 


Fredriokibiirg,  N. 
Fnllertoa 


Fenelon 

Flftmboro',  E. 

GarafraxA,  E . 
Grimsby,  S... 
Gower,  N  . . . , 


Grey. 


Forms  for  notification 
by  teachers  and  M, 
H.  O.  of  contagions 
diseases.  Are  ooth 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Both  supplied 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their  char- 
acter and  the  number  of 
employees  in  each. 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  ot 
soil  and  sub-soiL 


Two  woollen  factories,  6  to  8  Wells ;  clay  and  sand ;  usually 
hands.  day  sub-soil. 


Supplied   and   both 
make  use  of  them. 


Yes. 


Two  cheese  factories  employ- 
ing 8  hands  each. 


Two  cheese  factories,  1 
creamery,  employing  8 
hands  in  each. 


No ;  no  , 


One  saw  mill 


One  woollen  factory  . 


No  forms. 


None. 


No 


No ;  no . 


None  supplied. 


No  forms  supplied . 


A  great  many  wells :  charac- 
ter of  soil  varies. 


Soil,  gravel,  day  and  sand  1 
sub-soil,  blue  day. 


Wdls  are  ohieflv  used ;  sandy 
soil  with  quick  sand. 


Three  cheese  factories ;  9 
hands. 

Three  cheese  factories,  em- 
ploTing  4  men ;  1  saw  mill 
ana  factory,  6  men. 

Non^ . . 


None 


Four  >eheese  factories,  1  em- 
ployee in  each. 


Wells  and  spriiigs  , 


Wdls ;  day,  with  gravd  i 
sand. 


The  soil  chiefly  day,  sandy 
loam  and  gn^veL 


Loam  and  gravel  . 
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No.   of   dair>    oowb. 
Is  tbflre  medical  or 
▼eterinftij   inspec- 
tion?  Give  details 
of  any  examination 
of  herds  for  tnber* 
calosis. 

Slan^hterhonses. 
Qive  number  li- 
ceneed.     How 
drained   and   how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 

Disposal  of  garbage 
and   night    soil, 
whether    by    con- 
tract  or   only   by 
householder. 

Sewage.     How   dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by    dry    earth 
closets.     If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 

State   number   and 
kind    of     noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  seb.  S  Public 
Health  Act.) 

No  

Abont  10  in  sammer; 
allisoUted. 

None  licensed 

None 

Householder 

Don't  know 

Householder 

6,295  cattle  in  tp.;  no 
casesof  tabercnlosis 
reported  this  y^r. 

About  SOO  cows ;  no 
inspection ;  nu  ex- 
amination. 

No  r^goiar  slaughter- 
houses. 

None  licensed 

By  householder 

No  regular  ssrstem  . . 

None. 
None. 

No  diury  cows 

None 

Householder 

None. 

None 

None 

Two  in  township. . . . 

None 

None. 

• 

• 

No  ioapeotion 

offal  goes  into  Ri- 
deau  river. 

One  slaughterhcuse ; 
well  drained. 

By  householder  .... 

By  householders — 
Dry  earth  closets  . . . 

None. 
None. 
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Municipality. 


Gwillumbary,  W.  ... 


GwiUtunbury,  N. 


GUnfotd. 


Qwillumbmy,  E. 


Goderich 


Greenock 


Grimsby,  N  . 


Georgina  


Grattan . 


GaiuBboro'. 


Grimaby,  S 


Names  of  M.H.O.  and 
sanitary  ins^^tor. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  Inspection. 


None 


None 


No  M.  H.  O.  Ghas. 
H.  Haines,  Samuel 
Vandwater,  sanitary 
inspectors. 


No  M.  H.  O.  LewU 
Lamb,W.  G.Ritchie, 
sanitMy  inspectors. 

J.  W.  Oliver,  M.D.... 


T.  0.  Nobbs,  M.D. 


J.  T.  Dowling,  M.D. .  None 


Contagious  diseases. 


No  cases  reported  this  year. 


Diphtheria  8  cases  . 


Inspector  issued  notices  to 
inhabitants  tu  clean  up 
premises,  etc. 


Sanitary  condition  of  the 
township  was  such  as  not 
to  require  the  interference 
of  the  health  officers;  ty- 
phoid 1  case. 

Diphtheria,  6  cafes  ;  typhoid, 
12  cases. 


No  reports  of  any  contagious 
disease  were  received,  and 
no  complaints  made  during 
the  year. 


All  slaughterhouses,  cheese  Scarlatina,  4  oases;  diph- 
factories,  school  houses,  in*  theria,  S  cases ;  typhoid,  7 
spected.  cases. 


No  inspection 


No  inspection  , 


J.  W.  Oalver,  M.D, 
The  other  four  mem 
bers  of  the  board  are 
sanitary  inspectors. 

N.  P.  Henning,M.D.. 
D.  Huntsman,  sani- 
tary  inspector. 


When  complaints  aie  receiv* 
ed,  inspection  is  made. 


Two  general  inspections  of 
▼illa^s,  part  of  the^  muni- 
cipality annually. 


Diphtheria,  8  caeea,  1  death  ; 
typhoid,  2  cases. 


Diphtheria,  5  oases ;  typhoid, 
4  cases. 


Scarlatina,  6  cases;  diph- 
theria, 9  cases,  I  death ; 
typhoid,  none. 


Scarlatina,  2  cases ;  typhoid, 
8( 


Diphtheria,  1 ;  typhoid,  5. 
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of  ooBtagi' 
oan  diseftses. 
State  methods  and 
whether  anv  ieola- 
tkm  hoepitaL 


In   dwelling  off  pat- 


None 


No  hospital;  honset 
piaoarded  and  iao- 
lation  enf oroed  by 
Board  and  M.U 


Has  Yaodnation  been 
compolfloiy?  State 
school  children  in 
mnnidpality.  How 
many  Taocinated 
in  1895. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
talons  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  ont. 


No  vaccination 


No ;  don't  know; 
about  760  school 
children. 


As  directed  by  phy- 
sician when  found 
necessary. 


B^  order  of  phjrsieian 
in  -**—-* 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 


Fourteen ;  all  single 
rooms  with  one  ex 
oeption. 


Seven  schools 


Fifteen  schools. 


Average   cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Schools  all  large . 


Sufficient 


Plaeatd  houses  and 
prohibit  inmates 
from  mingling 
with  the  public 

Hme 


Not     compulsory ; 
don't  know. 


No. 


Patients   isolated  in 
aU 


isolated;  no 


No;  418;  don't  know. 


No ;  about  8S0  school 
children ;  none 
vaccinated  in  1890. 


Carbolic  acid  and 
fumigation  with 
sulphur,  etc. 


Carbolic  acid  and 
sulphur;  paper  re- 
moved and  walls 
whitewashed . 


Premises  disinfected 
under  directions  of 
attending  p  h  y  s  i 


Nine;  two  with  2 
rooms;  average  at- 
tendance 65. 


Six  schools;  7  rooms. 


Six;  8;  cannot  give 
attendance. 


About  200. 


Ample  space. 


li  one  . 


No 


House  fumigated 
with  sulphur; 
clothing  with  chlor- 
ide solution;  priv- 
ies, reUars  and  out- 
buildings with  cop- 
peras water. 

Clothing  thoroughly 
aired ;  house  fumi' 
gftted. 


Seven ;  7 


Eleven ;  11 


Plaeaid;  no  hoapitaL 


Not      compulsory ;  Fumigation  as  p  e  r 


don't  know. 


pamphlet  issued  by 
rrovincial  Board 
of  health, 


Seven ;  one  school 
has  3  rooms ;  six,  1 
room  each. 


15  H. 
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Municipality. 


FormH  for  notification 
by  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  oontagioas 
diBeases.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in 
stitutions.  State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  pmployees  in  each. 


Water  suppler.  Where  welU 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Owillumbury,  W. 


GwiUumbury,  N. 


Glanford 


GwiUumbury,  £. 


Gdderich 


'Grennock 


Grimsby,  N  . 


Georgina 


Grattan . 


Gainsboro', 


Grimsby,  S 


Don't  know 


None 


None 


Generally  abundant;  soil 
variable. 


Splendid  well  water ;  meetly 
heavy  day  sub-soiL 


To  physicians  only  . . 


Forms  supplied 


Yes. 


No  forms  supplied . 


No  forms  supplied  ; 
phjrsicians  usually 
notify  Board. 


None ;  no  ;  no. 


Yes;  yes 


Two  cheese  factories,  S  hands 
in  each  ;  1  woolen  factory, 
8  hands ;  1  sash  and  door 
factory,  6  hands. 


Two  oheeoe  factories,  4  hands. 


None 


None 


One  cheese   factory,  em- 
ployees 8  hands. 


Wells  ;  clay ;  gravel . 


WeUs  and  springs ;  sub-soil 
varies  from  gravel  to  blue 
clay. 


Clay  soil  and  sub-soil . 


Wells ;  all  kinds. 


Lakes,  springs,  running 
streams  and  wells ;  soil 
principally  loam. 


Wells  and  cisterns;  soil,  day; 
loam,  sub-soil  clay. 


Wells;  soil  day,  sub-soil 
rock. 
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No-   of   dairy  cows. 
Ifl  there  medical  or 

tion?   Givedetaila 
of  any  examination 
of  herds  of  tnber- 

C1ll08i£. 

Slaughterhouses. 
Give  number  li- 
censed.     How 
drained  and  how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 

Disposal  of  garbage 
and    night  soil, 
whether    by    con- 
tract  or   only    by 
householder. 

Sewage.     How   dis- 
posed  of,  whether 
by   dry     earth 
closets.      If   so,  is 
there   contract  re- 
moval. 

State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
See  tec.  63  Public 
Health  Act.) 

Don't  know 

None 

None. 

No 

None 

Householder 

• 

About  1.000 :    no  in- 

Eight    slaughter- 
houses;  no  license; 
offal  generally 

Householder 

»pection. 

Approximately  2,000 
OOW8 ;    no  re«nilar 
ayatem  of   inspec- 
tion. 

N'o  medical  or  veteri- 

Five  slaughter- 
houses ;  drained. 

None 

By  householder   .... 
By  householder   

Dry  earth  closets; 
no  contract  remov- 
al. 

Dry  earth  closets.  .. 

Five  siauffhter- 
houses;  ucensed 
and  inspected. 

None. 

nary  inspection. 
Cannot  say ;    some 

None 

None. 

dairy  cows  have 
been  mspected  by 
veterinary. 

One ;  not  licensed  . . 
None 

By  householder  .... 
By  householder  .... 

Dry  earth  cloMts  . . 
None 

None 

None. 

spection. 
I>on't   know;  No; 

None 

None. 

nono  .•>•   ..••%,. 
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Municipality. 


GoBfield,  N 


GUnmorgMi . 


Gloncester. 


Glendg . 


Gordon  . 


Garalraxa,  W 


Hnliett  .. 
Hamilton  , 


Hibbert. 


Hongerford 


Hawkeflbnry,  E 


Ha^arty,    Bherwood, 
Jones,  Richardi  and 
Bums. 


NameeofM.  U.  O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


G.  McEenzie,  M.D.; 
James  Bennett,  sani 
tary  inspector. 


None  appointed 


—  Kennedy,  M.D  , 


James  Gunn,  M.D. 


James  Dow,  M.D.;  Wc 
C.  Cowan,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Thomas  Agnew,  M.D. 

None    appointed    this 
year. 

None  appointed  .... 


None 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


No  system  of  general  inspec- 
tion ;  when  cases  are  re- 
ported, inspection  follows. 


Contagious  diseases. 


Diphtheria,  6  cases. 


Township  divided  into  five 
districts  for  inspection  pur- 
poses. 


None 


All  school  houses,  slaughter- 
houses, yards  and  closets  in 
Bellwood,  inspected. 


Nt)   general   insi)eetion  this 
year. 

The  board,  in  committee,  in- 
spected school  premiBes,etc. 


No  M.H.O.;  U.  Pilou,  No  general  inspection  made, 
sanitary  inspector. 


Sanitary  inspector  and  phjrsi 
Clans  report  all  contagious 
diseases. 


Diphtheria,  18,  4  deaths 


Diphtheria,   61   cases,  16 
deaths;   scarlet   fever,    23 
S  deaths. 


Scarlatina,  40  oases,  5  deaths ; 
Diphtheria,  4  cases,  1 
death;  typhoid  fever,  6 
cases,  1  deatn. 


None 


Icarlatina,  number  not 
known;  diphtheria,  num- 
ber not  known ;  typhoid, 
8  cases. 


Eleven  cases  typhoid. 
None  reported 


Diphtheria,  S  cases,  2  deaths. 


Diphtheria,  11  cases,  8  deaths 


Scarlatina,  2  cases , 
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ous      diBeasei. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tion hospital. 

Has  vaccination  been 
compnlsory  ?  State 
school  children  in 
municipality.  How 
many  vaccinated 
in  1895. 

Disinfection  of  con- 
tagious     diseases. 
Give    details   and 
how  carried  out. 

N^umber  of   schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 

Average  cubic    air 
space  to  each  pupil. 

H  o  a  8  es  placarded  ; 
children  prohibited 
from     attending 
school. 

Placarding    infected 
houses  and  closing 
them. 

Not  this  year ;  about 
668  children  in 
municipality; 
none. 

Don't   know  of  any 
person  being  vacci- 
nated  during   the 
year. 

Houses  ordered  to  be 
whitewashed;  new 
wall  paper  put  on : 
all  clothing  washed 
and  fumigated. 

Under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  medical 
attendant. 

Seven;  1  room  in 

Six ;  1  room  in  each ; 
cannot  give  attend- 
ance. 

From  286  to  637  cu- 
bic feet  to  each. 

Don't  know 

Placarding    infected 
houses   and  Isola- 
tion in  families  un- 
der direction  of 
family  physician. 

None 

No;  8  95  children; 
none  vaccinated. 

Not     compulsory ; 
about  126  children 
in  municipality, 

Not  compuisory  this 
year;  all  school 

cinated  in  1694. 
No  

Cleaning  clothing 
and  fumigating  in- 
fected houses. 

Four  schools;  No.  ^, 

TIS*  iTTf  TS* 

Eight  schools  

Eleven  schools 

Dont  know 

Patients  kept  in  sep- 
arate room. 

No  

Walls   ceilings    and 
floors  washed  with 
carbolic  acid  tolu- 
t  i  0  n  (one  in  40) ; 
sulphur  burned  m 
rooms;  bedding, 
clothing  washed, 
boiled   and  fumi- 
gated. 

Don't  know 

No  isolation  hospital 

Notthisyear   

Not  compulsory  .... 

No ;  none  reported. . 

No;  1,668   school 
children;  don't 
know    how   many 
vaccinated. 

Number  school  child- 
ren in  municipality, 
675. 

No    contagious   dis- 
eases this  year. 

Not  required    

None 

Oarbolic  acid  used  in 
most  cases. 

All  places  are  thor- 
oughly disinfected 
by  physicians. 

Eighteen    public 
scnools. 

Ten  schools,  with  1 
room  each. 

each;  averageabout 
26. 

Twenty-five  schools; 
28  rooms;  average 
attendance     about 
80  in  each. 

Seven  schools;  Iroom 
in  each. 

Don't  know 

None 

250 

attending  physi- 
cian. 

Patients    are     kept 
confined   to    the 
honse. 

166 

SOOcubicfeet  
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Municipality^ 


Gosfield,  N. 


Glanmorgan. 


GlonooBter 


Glenelg 


Gordon 


Garafraxa,  W 


HuUett  .. 
Hamilton  . 


Hibbert . 


Hangerford 

Hawkesbury,  E  . 


Ha|^arty,     Sherwood, 
Jones,  Richardi  and 
Bnms. 


Foims  for  notification 
by  teachera  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  Doth 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


No  forms  supplied  .... 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


One  cheese  factory,  2  persons 
employed  in  each. 


Don't  know None 


Physioians  supplied  . . 


None  supplied . 


M.H.O.   supplied  and 
makes  use  of  them. 


No  

No  forms  supplied. 


No  forms  used. 


Physioians  are  supplied 


Yes;  yes 


None 


None 


None 


Two ;  butter  and  cheese  . . 

Three    cheese    factories;    8 
hands  in  each. 

One  cheese  factory ;  8  hands. 


Thirteen  cheese  factories ;  8 
hands  in  each. 


Eighteen  cheese  factories,  2 
men  in  each ;  6  carriage 
shops,  8  in  each. 


Water  suppl]^.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soiL 


Wells ;  mostly  clay  soil . 


Wells :  sandy  soil 


Wells  used  ;   clay  loam  sub- 
soil; quicksand. 


Wells  and  springs ;  clay  and 


Clay,  gravel  and  sand 
All  kinds  of  soil 


Ordinary  wells  and  springs. 


By 


\j  wells:  water  generally 
good ;  clay  and  day  loam 
and  gravel  sub-soiL 

Wells;  dav  soil,  sand   and 
gravel  suo-soil. 


No  factories. 


Wells  and  spring 
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No.  of  dairy  oows. 
Is  there  medical  or 
▼eterinary  inspec- 
tion ?  Give  details 
of  anv  ezamina- 
tion  of  herds  for 
tnbercnlosis. 


Slaughterhouses, 
(rive  number  li 
censed.       How 
drained    and  how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 


Disposal  of  garbure 
and  night  soil, 
whether  by  con 
tract  or  only  by 
householder. 


Don'fc  know ;  no  cases 
of  taberciUosis. 


Not  known ;   no  in- 
spection. 


Two ;  drained  by 
ditches ;  offal  fed 
to  hogs. 


None 


The  Board  ezperi- 
enoed  some  dimcul- 
tv  with  pigs  and 
slaughterhouses. 


By  householder 


Sewage.  How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
cloaets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval ? 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  68  Public 
Health  Act.) 


Some  dry  ^arth  clos- 
ets. 


None  except  slaugh- 
ter houses;  no  li- 
cense. 


None. 


About  260  oows ;   no 
inspection. 


No  dair^r  cows  ;  no 
inspection  made. 


None 


Householder. 


One;  not  licensed . 
offal  is  burned  ana 
drained  into  Grand 
River. 


Garbage  and  night 
soil  burned  and 
buried  by  house- 
holder. 


No 


One. 


I>on't  know  ;  no  in- 
spection. 

No  disease  amongst 
tfae  cattle  this  year. 


About    5,400   cows; 
no ;  none. 


About  5,000;  no 
medical  or  veterin- 
ary inspection. 


About  1,200  milch 
cows  in  municipal- 
ity ;  no  inspection. 


Three  ;  licensed  ;  of- 
fal buried. 

No  slaughterhouses . 


slaughterhouses  ; 
not  hoensed ;  offal 
buried  or  burned. 

5  slaughterhouses  ; 
none  licensed;  some 
bury  offal,  others 
boil  it  and  feed  to 

None ' 


By  householder 


Garbage  and  night 
soil  disposed  of  by 
means  of  closets,by 
householder. 

Disposed  by  house- 
holder. 


Each  fanner  has  his 
own  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  it. 


Put  on  land  that  is 
cultivated  by  house- 
holder. 


Dry  earth  closets ;  no 
contract  removal. 


Dry  earth  closets^ 
contract  removal 
in 


None. 


None. 


Dry  earth  closets  . 


Closets 


Dry  earth  closets  . . . 


Dry  earth  closets  . 


Not  any. 
None. 

None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 
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Municipality. 


H.y 


Harvey  .. 
Howard. 

HilUer  . 
Howick  . 
Harwich 


Hope 


Houghton   . 
Huntington 


Humberstone 


Howe  Island  . 

Hinchinbrook 

Jooeyln 

Joly 


Kaladar. 


KinloBfl  .. 


Names  of  M.  H.  O.  and 
sanitary  inspector, 


~  Bnchannan^  M.D. . . 


School  houses  and  public 
places  inspected  once  a 
year. 


C.  K  Bonnell,  M.D  . . 

A.  J.  Stevenson,  Bi.D.; 
F.  Arnold,  sanitary 
inspector. 

J.  B.  Ruttan,  M.D  ... 
A.M.Spence,  2i.D... 
J.  McCuUy,  M.D 


A.  C.  Beatty,  M.D.; 
John  Mcllroy,  sani 
tary  inspector. 

—  J'ohnston,  M.D 


E.  Harrison,  M.D.;H. 
Wood. 


F.  M.  Hane^,  M.D. ; 
£.  Augustine,  sani- 
tary  inspector. 


Ryan,  M.D. 


A.  Lockhart,  M.D. 


Garmichael,  M.D. 


None  appointed 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


Two  families  had  diphtheria. 


No  inspection 

The  board  inspects  as  a  body. 


On  complaint,  the  sanitary 
inspector  sent,  and  reports 
in  writing. 


Personal  inspection  by  sani- 
tary inspector. 


Scarlatina,  2;  diphtheria,  1; 
typhoid  1. 


Scarlatina,  2  cases,  1  death ; 
typhoid,  1  case,  1  death. 


Inspection  done  by  sanitary 
inspector. 


Inspector  visits  places  to 
which  his  attention  has 
been  called. 


None 


Each  member  of  the  Board 
inspects  that  portion  of  his 
township  in  which  he  re 
sides. 


J.  S.  Tennant,  M.D. ;  Inspection  is  made  bv  each 
no  sanitary  inspector.!    member  of  the  Board. 


Contagions  di 


No  cases  repoi:ted 


Scarlatina,  2 
6 


;  typhoid. 


mild 


Diphtheria,    2 
type. 


Scarlatina,    S    cases ; .  diph- 
theria 8  < 


Typhoid 
death. 


in   one    family,  1 


Diphtheria,  2  cases ;  typhoid, 
lease. 


Township  free  from  all  sod- 
tag^ons  diseases  in  1896. 

None  • 

None 

None 

None 

Diphtheria,  7  cases,  1  deatb  ; 

typhoid,  3  ( 
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laolatioii  of  oontagi- 
OU8  diseaies, 
State  methods  aod 
whether  any  iaola 
tion  hoBpitaL 


Ha«  Taodnation  been 
oompolaory  ?  State 
•ohool  children  in 
monidpality.  How 
many  vaccinated 
in  18d6. 


Diunfection  of  con- 
ta^ouB  diaeaaev. 
Oive  details  BXki\ 
how  carried  oat. 


Number  of  schools, 
nomber  of  roonis, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Average  cubic. air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Fifteen   schools:  19 
rooms. 


None 


Physicians  in  charge 
disinfeot  houses. 


Sixteen  schoolB 


i 


Placarding  houses . 

M.H.O.  placards  the 
prcmisee. 

Dwellings  placarded. 


Placarding  and  iso- 
lation  of  inmates, 


No  

No ;  no  ;  about  1,400 
Not  compulsory  .. 


Not  compulsory; 
1,S76  children  m 
municipality. 


4S0   persons   vaccin- 
ated. 


No 


No  hospital,  i>atients 
are  isolatcm  in  thetr 
rooms. 


None 


None 


No  vaccination  this 
year. 


About  60;  none  in 
1896;  all  vacoin 
ated  in  1894. 


M.  H.  O.  attends  to 
this  matter. 

M.  H.  O.  disinfects. 


Carbolic  add  used 
freely;  soiled  cloth- 
ing burned.  Walls 
whitewashed;  sul- 
phur burned. 

Under  direction  of 
M.  H.  O. 


Eighteen  schools ;  20 
rooms;  74. 

Twenty-one  schools., 


Eighteen  1  in  each 
school. 


Don't  know 


Disinfection     with 
sulphur  fumes,  etc. 


Hot  turpentine  spray 
by  inhaler  and 
burning  of  sulphur, 
etc. 


Twelve 


Nine  schools ;  ^,  A, 

sTt    Ttt    TS*    sVt   Iff 

A.  A. 


Don't  know  ... 

No  

No ;  60 ;  none  . 


None 


None 


By    placarding   thelCannotsay how  many 
premises. 


No    contagious    dis- 
of  any  kind. 


Looked  after  by  M. 
H.  O. 


About  800  cubic  feet. 


Four ;  4  rooms. 


Don't  know 


Four   .., 
Two;  2  . 


Nine;  one  room  in 
each,  with  one  ex- 
ception. 

Ten  schools ;  attend- 
ance, 66  in  each. 


Don't  know 


Don'b  know 
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Municipality. 


Hay  , 


TOWNSHIPS.— Con^mwtfd, 


Forms  for  notificatioii 
by  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Harvey  . 
Howard . 

HilUer 
Howick  , 
Harwich 


Hope  . 


Houghton . . 
Huntington 


Humberstone 


Howe  Island  . , 

Hjnchinbrook 

Joceyln , 

Joly    


Kaladar 


Kinloss 


M.  H.  O.  uses  them 


None  .,. 


One  evaporator,  10  hands    . . 

Three  cheese  factories,  S  em- 
ployees in  each. 

Four  saw-mills    


No  forms 


Two  cheese  factories,  3  hands 
in  each. 


Clay,  limestone,  gravel  and 
rode 

Springs;  day  loam  and  gravel 
Wdls ;  gravel  soil 


Soil  varies  from  heavy  day 
tograveL 


None  supplied. 
None  supplied. 


Five  cheese  factories,  S  em-  Chiefly  limestone  formation, 
ployees  in  each.  I 


Eleven  cheese  factories,  8 
hands  in  each ;  silver  plat- 
ing factory,  60  hands;  2 
cabinet  shops,  4  hands  in 
each ;  1  foundry,  6  hands ; 
2  carriage  shops,  9  hands ; 
2  harness  shops,  8  hands ;  1 
glass  factory,  15  hands. 


No  forms  used . 


Don't  use  any 


Not  supplied  , 


Not  aware  of  any  . 


Don*t  know 


None  but  cheese  factories. 

None 

None 


Three  cheese  factories 


Two  cheese  factories  and  one 
creamery  ;  2  hands  in. 


WeUs  chiefly   sandy   loam ; 
sub-soil  day  and  rook. 


River  .St  Lawrence 


Gravd  and  sandy  loam. 
Springs 


Sandy   loam;  sub-soil   hard 
pan. 


All  wdls  and  springs ;  sandy 
soil,  prindpally  gravd  sub- 
soil. 

Wells  and  running  springs  . . 
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No.  of    dairy  oowB. 
Is  there  medical  or 
veterinary  inspec- 
tion?   Give  details 
of   any  examina- 
tion  of   herds  for 
tuhercnlons. 

Slaughterhouses. 
Give  number  li- 
censed.    How 
drained   and   how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 

Disposal  of  garbage 
and   night    soil, 
whether    by    con- 
tract  or   only   by 
householder. 

Sewage.     How    dis- 
poeed  of,  whether 
by    dry    earth 
closets.    If   so,    is 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 

State   number   and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  63  Public 
JBCealth  Act. 

None 

Three;  satisfactorily 
attended  to. 

None 

1 
i_ 

Don't  know ;  no. 

Householder 

One   fish   phosphate 

Two    

Householder 

allowed  by  council. 

No  inspection 

Cannot   famish  the 

4    slaughterhouses ; 
offal  fed  to  hogs. 

About  leinP'rtHope 
&  Hope  Township; 
none  licensed. 

Householder 

No  dry  earth  closets . 

Dry  earth   closets 
principally. 

None  licensed. 
None. 

number;  no  inspec- 
tion. 

8    slaughterhouses ; 
not  l^nsed. 

Four   open    drains; 
offal    disinfected  ; 
drains  also  disin- 
fected. 

None 

Householder        

. 

Householder 

Householders  

Dry   earth    closets; 
no. 

Dry  earth 

None. 

Abont400 

None 

Don't  know  ........ 

None 

None 

'  * 

W  cattle  in   town- 
ship ;    no    inspec- 
tion. 

About  SOOoows ;  no; 

None 

One ;  none 

Householder 

By  householder  .... 

Not  contract 

Put  on  land 

Note 

None. 

none.                  > 

Tenoowi,excla8ive  of 
farmers'  stock ;  no 

One;    no    science; 
cannot  say. 

None. 
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Municipality. 


Eeppel 


Kennebec  .. 
Kincardine 


Kingston 

Lazton,    Digby    and 
lAugfonL 

Lindsay  and  St.   Ed 
mnn( 


lav  a 
noi. 


Lochiel 

Lavant 
Lanark 

Logan 

London  , 


Laird 

Lnther,  West 

Lobo 


Names  of  M.  H.  O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


JohnR.  Hehn,  M.D. 


ThomasBradley,M.D.: 
R.  Maokenae,  sani 
tary  inspector. 

None 

B.  Coleoonk,  M.D..  . 


J.  H.HarnweIl,M.D.; 
R.  Irwin,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 


A.  L.  MeDonald,M.D. ; 
J.  J.  McA^an,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


Kelbom,  M.D.. 

None  appointed  .... 


A.  D.  Smith,  M.D. 


Q.  McNeil,  M.D. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


Contagions  diseases. 


No  general  inspection 


No  inspection 


No  inspection ;  each  member 
of  the  Board  attends  to 
matters  in  his  own  district. 


None  needed 


A.  K  Glendennan, 
M.D. ;  Jonathan  To- 
veil,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 

P.  S.  Graham,  M.D 


Three  deaths  from  contagious 
diseases;  88  deaths  occur- 
red in  township  for  the  year 
from  all  causes  in  a  popula- 
tion of  8,874. 

None 


Typhoid,  11  oases,  8  deaths.  • 


Diphtheria,  2  cases,  1  death. 
None 


Scarlatina,  18  cases,  7  deaths ; 
diphtheria,  5, 1  death. 


None 
None 


Small^x,  8  cases:  diph 
thena,  2  oases,  1  death; 
typhoid,  a  few  mild  r 


i.  hoid  was  prevalent  i  n 
ieptember  and  October  ; 
only  two  deaths  from  this 
cause  wese  reported ;  3 
cases  of  scarlatina  were  re- 
ported. 


None 


Diptberia,  10  cases,  1  death  ; 
typhoid,  8  cases,  1  death. 


Scarlatina,  20  cases,  1  death  ; 
typhoid,  20  cases,  1  death. 
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Isolstian  of  oontagi- 
OQi  diseases. 
Stste  methods  and 
whether  any  Isola- 
tion  hospital. 


Has  Taooiiiation  been 
compcilsoij?  State 
school  children  in 
municipality.  How 
many  vaooinated 
in  1895. 


Disinfection  of  con 
taffioos  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  out 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
acd  attendance  in 
each. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Flscarding  houses. 


No  compulsory  vac- 
cination this  >ear  j 
last  year  about  900 
persons  were  vac- 
cinated. 


No  

No ;  none  vaccinated 


Eleven;   average  26 
attendance. 

Eighteen  schools.. 


Isolated  in  their 
dwelling. 

This  township  is  new 
sod  thinly  inhab- 
ited; no  need  for 
isolation  hospital. 

Seven  houses  isolated 
in  towaabip. 


None  vaccinated. 
No  


Six ;  one  room  in 
each. 


None 


Five  . 


Don't  know 


No 


Burned  sulphur; 
washing  walls  with 
carbolic  solution, 
etc. 


166  cubic  feet 


No  contagious  dis- 
eases and  no  isola- 
tion. 

The  cases  of  smallpox 
were  isolated  in 
farmhouses;  a 
special  physician 
and  two  trained 
nurses  employed. 


No;  187  school  chil 
dren. 

Not  compulsory  .... 


None 


Eighteen;  eighteen. 


Five   schools;    one 
room  in  each. 


Ten  schools ;  one  has  Cannot  say 
two  rooms,  all  the 
others  only  one. 


Yes;  under  instruo 
tions  of  tho  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pro- 
vmcial  Board  of 
Health. 


No 

No  isolation  hoepitaL 


No;  69;  don't  know.  None 


No  .Under  the  direction 

of  physicians. 


Tes. 


..A 


Two ;  1  room  in  each.  Cannot  say 
Eight 


All  discharges  from  Ten ;  average  attend- 
the    body    were     ance  from  40  to  60. 
disinfected;  roomrj 
cleaned  and  fumi-| 
gated.  , 
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Municipality. 


Keppel 


Kennebec  .. 
Kincardine 


Kingston 

Laxton,    Digby    and 
and  tjangfoid. 

Lindsay  and   St.  Ed- 
mom 


lav  I 

DQS. 


Loohiel 

Lavaht 
Lanark 

Logan 
London 


Laird    

Lnther,  West 


Lobo 


Forms  for  notification 
bv  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


No  forms 


No 

Don't  know  of  any. 


Yes;  yes 


None  supplied. 
None  used 


No 


Number  of  factories  and  in 
stitutions.  State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


One  cheese  factory  ;  2  hands. 


Five  cheese  factories ;  2  em- 
ployees in  each. 


None 
None 


Fourteen  cheese  factories ;  2 
in  each. 


None 
None 


None 

One  cheese  factory ;  S  hands. 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Wells;  gravel  sub-soil 
Clay  soil 


Wells. 


Mostly  springs  flowing  fron& 
lime  rook. 


Wells  and  springs ;  day  and 
limestone. 


Mostly  spring  wat«f  ...   . 
Mostly  wells  and  springs 


Gravel  and  day  loam 
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No.  of  dairy  cows 
Is  there  medical  or 
veterinary  inspec- 
tion ?  Give  details 
of  any  examina- 
tion of  herds  for 
tuberculosis. 


Slaughterhouses. 
Grive  number  li- 
censed.     How 
drained    and   how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 


Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night  soil, 
whether  by  con- 
tract or  only  by 
householder. 


Sewage.  How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
oydry  earth 
closets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated? 
(See  sec.  68  Public 
Health  Act.) 


Abont  800 

Oaimot  aay  how  many 


None 

Three;  offal  is  burnt. 


By  householder 


None. 


No  inspection 


None. 


Cannot  give  number 
of  cows;  no  inspec- 
tion. 


No  medical  or  veter- 
izuury  inspection. 


None. 


Householder  .  .  . 

No  towns  or  Villagss 
in  this  municipal' 
ity. 


Dry  earth . 


None. 


None  in  township. 


Don't  know ;  no ;  no. 


None. 
None. 


Householder. 
None 


No  sewage. 


None. 


The  subject  of  night- 
soil  affecting  the 
health  of  the  people 
has  been. 


97 ;  no  ;  none. . 
No  inapeefcion  . 


None. 
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Municipality. 


Names  of  M.H.O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


Lather,  East A.  C.  Oavellier,  M.D.; 

,  I     P.    McLellan,    sani- 

tary  inspector. 


Malahide. 
Madoo... 


Mattawan 


Medora  and  Wood . . . . 


Honteagle  and   Her- 
ohel. 


Marmora  Lake . 


Mayo. 


•  Moolton 
Molmur* 
Mara... 


Morrison 
Medoiite . 


C.  Sinclair,  M.D.;  A, 
Miller,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 

E.  D.  Harrison,  M.D. 


None 


NoM.H.O.;J.P.May, 
sanitary  inspector. 


Robertson,  M.D.;    no 
sanitary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


General  inspection  in  May  , 

No  general  innpection ;  acts 
under  instructions  in  special 
cases. 

No  general  inspection 


Really  no  inspection. 


None 


H.  M.  Jones, M.D....  Inspection  only  when  com- 
plaints are  made. 


None 


N.  Hopkins,  M.D.;  a 
resident  inspector  in 
each  ward. 


A.6.  Island,M.D. 


Wm.  Gilpin,  M.D. 


Shaw,  M.D 


Drs.  Hawley  ft  Heaslip^ 
Messrs.  Martin  ana 
Mofit,  sanitary  in- 
spectors. 


Contagious  diseases. 


Typhoid,  80  cases,  8  deaths. . 


Smallpox,  10  cases ;  8  deaths 
in  1894. 


None 


None  . 


None 


None 


Scarlatina,  2;  diphtheria,  1. 


M.D8.   and   inspectors  look 
after  their  own  districts. 


Diphtheria,  6  cases,  2  deaths . 


Scarlatina,    4   cases ;    diph- 
theria, 1  case,  1  death . 


Scarlatina,  2  cases ;  diph- 
theria^  2  cases,  2  deaths  ; 
typhoid,  12  cases,  1  death. 

Scarlatina,  47  cases,  10  deaths ; 
diphtheria,  20  c  a  s  e  s ,  S 
deaths. 

Diphtheria,  2  or  8  cases,  no 
deaths. 

Diphtheria,  1  case 
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Imbikm  of  oontoRi 
oni  diseaseB, 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  ieola- 
tioD  hospitaL 


Isolation  of  oon> 
tafkms  carefully 
oamedont. 

bolated  and  quaran- 
tined  in  smallpox 


Confined  to  private 
nsidence:  no  isola- 
tion hospital. 

None 


Hooses  kept  isolated; 
BOone  allowed  in  or 
out;  walls  sprayed 
erory  other  day,  etc 


No. 


8dK»ls,  closed  and 
pn»ate  residence 
isolated  far  as  pos- 
iible. 


No ....415;  none 


EUm  Taooination  been 
compulsory?  State 
school  children  in 
municipality.  How 
many  vaccinated 
in  1895? 


No 


Tes 


No;  cannot  tell  now. 


No ;  100 ;  dont  know. 


A  few ;  number  not 
known. 


No. 


No;  none  in  1896. 


No  hospital ;  no  . 


Bach  family 
qnsiantined. 


placarded. 


None  vaccinated ;  500 
school  children  in 
township. 


No  hospital;  hoosee 
flacttded  and.  dis- 
infseted. 


No. 


No;  1,050  school 
children  in  town- 
ship. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
tap^ous  diseases. 
Qive  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


Clothing  boiled,  sul- 
phur fuifiigation, 
etc. 

Infected  houses  dis- 
infected under  di 
rection  of  B£.H.O. 

Carbolic  acid  and  In- 
chloride  of  mer- 
cury. 

Ordinary  means 
adopted  hj  attend- 
ing physician. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Eight. 


Nurse  and  patient  dis- 
infected every  day ; 
walls  sprayed  with 
a  solution,  floors 
with  carbolic  acid 
wash ;  doors  cover- 
ed with  cheesecloth 
and  sprinkled  with 
solution  of  mercury; 
sulphur  burnt  in 
rooms. 

At  home  by  order  of 
attending  physi 
cian. 


Disinfecting  was 
done  uncTer  direc 
tionof  M.H.O. 

Houses  fumigated  .. 


No  diseases  of  an  in- 
fectious nature. 


Sixteen  generally  ;  1 
room. 

One ;  1  room ;  aver- 
age, 25. 


Twelve  schools;  1 
room  in  each ;  from 
15  to  40  in  each. 

Nine  schools ;  1  room 
each. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


About  aOO. 


Oannot  say. 


One  school ;  8  rooms ;  180  cubic  feet. 
SO,  49,  48. 


Three;  IforeiMh. 


Eight  schools;    8 
rooms. 


Eleven ;  1  room  in 
each ;  average  at- 
tendance, 50, 

Five ;  1  room  in  each. 


Eight  schools. 


16  H. 
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Municipality. 


Luther,  East . 


Malahide. 


Madoc . 


Mattawan. 


Medora  and  Wood. 


Monteagle  and  Her 
BcheL 


Forms  for  notification 
bv  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  7 


None 


Neither  are  supplied . . 


Not  supplied  . 


No 


Marmora  Lake . 


Mayo  . 


Moulton 


Mulmur. 


Mara 


Morrison 
Medonte . 


No  

None  supplied . 


Number  of  factories  and  in 
stitutions.  State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


None 


Water  suppler.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Wells. 


Seven  cheese  factoriee 


None 


No    factories,    but    summer 
hotels  and  school  houses. 


None  supplied . 


No 


No 


Dontknow  , 


Four  cheese  factories 

Woollen  factory ;  6  hands. . . 


None 


None 


None 


None Wellsused 


Wells  and  streamib 


Sandy  soil. 


Lake  water  in  a  few  cases  ; 
wells  and  springs. 


Uood. 


Wells ;  heavy  loam ;  snbeoil 
clay  and  loam. 


Mostly  running 


Wells;  aU  kinds  of  soU 


All  kinds  of  soU 


None 


Springs  and  wells ;  soil 
erauy  elay,  with  ~~ 
sub-soiL 
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Na    of   dairy  oowb. 
Is  there  medical  or 
veterinary   inspec- 
tion?  Give  details 
of  any  examination 
of  herds  for  tuber- 
colosis. 

Slan^hterhonfes. 
Give  number  li- 
censed.      How 
drained   and   how 
dispoeed  of. 

Disposal  of  garba^ 
and   night    soil, 
whether    by    con 
tract   or   only  by 
householder. 

Sewage.     How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by   dry    earth 
closets.    If  JBO,   is 
there  contract  re- 
moval. 

State   number  and 
kind   of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  68  Public 
Health  Act.) 

"Vone 

Two;  nonelioenaed. 

Householder 

Mostly  privy  pits. . . 

Soike 

I>on*t  know 

None 

Householder 

By  householder  .... 
Buried 

Dry  earth  closets  . . . 

No  contract;  no  dry 
earth  closets. 

None. 

None 

None 

None. 

Two ;     no    lioenie ; 
offal  bnried. 

None 

Cannot  say  

Cannot  aay  nnmber 
of  OOWB ;  no  dairy ; 
no  inspection. 

None 

No  licensed  sUngh- 
terhouses:    no 
drainage ;  o^  dis- 
posed of  in  a  care- 
less way. 

None 

Garbage   by   house- 
holder;   night  soil 
removed  about 
every  6  months. 

Householder 

None. 

Not  given 

NoneliceDS«l 

KoM 

One;  not  licensed  .. 
None 

Householder 

None ■ 

None. 

Abont  1,000 ;  no  in- 

Householder 

Dry  earth  closets;  no 
contract  removaL 

■paction* 
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ManicipftUty. 


Melanothon  . 


Murray 


Maiden 


Middleton 


Monmouth 


Minto. 


Mariposa 


Matohedash . 


Maryborough 


Maidfttone. 


Metcalf 


Mersea 


Name  of  M.  H.  O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


James  H.  Reid,  M.D.; 
Wm.  August,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


P.  J.  Clune,  M.D.;  M. 
W.  Rutton. 


T.J.Park,  M.D  .... 

J.  W.  Benwick,  M.D. 

W.  Giles,  MD.;  A.W. 
Spears,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 

W.  A.  Harvey,  M.D. 
James  Blewitt,  M.D.. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
generid  inspection. 


Very  thorough  in  extent ....  Scarlatina,  S  cases,  1  death 


Contagious  diseases. 


Inspection  made  when  com- 
plaint is  received. 


Physicians  report  all  contagi- 
ous diseases  and  placwd 
the  houses. 

Each  member  of  the  board 
inspects  a  portion  of  the 
township. 

No  inspection  except  ordered  Diphtheria,  1  case  . 
by  the  board* 


Typhoid,  12  case^  2  deaths. . 
Typhoid,  8  cases;  S  deaths. . 
Diphtheria,  4  cases ;  S  deaths 


Scarlet  fever,  2  oases 


House  to  house  inspection  in 
villages,  school  houses  and 

I  cheese  factories  by  the  in- 
spector. 


Oliver  Bower,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Jas.  J.  Cassidy,  M.D. 


R.  F.  Rorke,  M.D. 


Minden ' Curry,  M,D 


A.  Nixon,  »i.D. ;  W. 
Henry,  sanitary  in< 
spector. 

C.  Cumberlain,  M.D. . 


Several  cases  of  tjrphoid  fever 
existed  during  the  year  ow- 
ing to  the  low  condition  of 
water  supply ;  1  death ; 
diphtheria,  2  < 


Inspection  when  complaint  is 
made. 


Inspected  personally. 


Scarlatina,  9  cases ;  1  death  ; 
diphtheria,  1  case;  typhoid, 
4  cases ;  S  deaths. 


None  . 


Scarlatina,  a  few  cases ;  diph- 
theria, a  few  cases;  typhoid, 
2  cases. 


Scatlatina,  80  oases ;  1  death  ; 
diphtheria,  14. 


Typhoid,  8  eases. 


Diphtheria,  2  oases ;  2  deaths; 
typhoid,  15  cases  ;  8  deaths 
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laoIatioD  of  oonUgi- 
ous  d  i  8  e  a  I  6  8  . 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tion hospital* 


Isolation  as  thorough 
as  possible  in  houses; 
no  hospital. 

No   conta^oos    dis- 


pone ■ 


None 


No  hospital 


None 


Has  vaocination  been 
compulsory?  State 
school  children  in 
monioipality.  How 
many  yacdnated 
in  1896. 


No 


No ;  none  . 


By  isolation  as  far  as 
practicable. 


This  is  carried  out  by 
physician. 


No ;  none , 


No;  none. 


None 


No 


No 


None  required   this 
year. 


Houses  placarded  . . 


No  hospital ;  patients 
isolated  at  their 
homes. 


None 


No  vaccinations  re- 
ported to  local 
board. 

Vaccination  seems  to 
be  neglected. 


No ;  988  in  munici- 
pality ;  don't  know 
how     many    were 

-    yaocinated. 

No ;  about  300 ;  none 


No 


No  iaolation  hospital; 
patients  are  isolat-l 
ed  at  their  homcs.| 


Disinfection  of  con* 
ta^ouF  diseases. 
Give  details  of  how 
carried  out. 


None 


Patients  confined  to 
rooms,  and  usual 
disinfectants. 


Number  of  schools : 
Number  of  rooms 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Thirteen  schools; 
No.l»20;  2.  84;  8, 
27;4,26;5,26;6, 
16;7.26;8,80;9. 
85;  10,  Sf;  11, 16; 
12,  90 ;  18,  25. 

Fourteen 


No.  1,  897;  2,  150; 
8,  240;  4,852;  5, 
570 ;«.  567:  7. 178; 
8,672;  9,  850;  10, 
684 ;  11,  625 ;  12, 
416;  18,895. 


Six 


Thirteen  , 


Five  . 


Thirteen 


Twenty-three ;  three 
have  2  rooms. 


Sulphur   fumes  and  Two ;  1  room  in  each 
carbolic  acid  used, 


I 
Don't   know  ;    phy-  Twelve ;  18 
sicians      generally 
attend  to  this. 


Thorough   cleaning ;  Nine ;  l.with  2  rooms 
excreta  burned, 
clothing   burnt  or 
boiled ;  houses 
fumigated. 

Don*t  know Eight ;  8. 


Average   cubic    ai 
space  to  each  pupil. 


600 


250 


Fourteen 
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Municipality. 


Melancthon 


Murray . 


Maiden 


Middleton. 


Monmouth 


Minto. 


Mariposa 


Matohedaih*. . 


Maryborough 


Maidstone. 


Minden  , 


Mersea*" 


Forms  for  notification 
by  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied  ?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Metcalf None 


Tes ;   no. 


Physicians  supplied 


None  supplied. 


Water  supplj.  Where  wells 
aroused  give  character  of 
soil  andsub-soU. 


One  sash  and  door  factory, 
employing  5  hands;  1 
woollen  mill,  5  hands ;  1 
cheese  factory,  7  hands^ 


One  fruit  evaporator,  14 
hands ;  4  cheese  factories, 
8  hands. 


None 


Two  cheese  factories ;  2  hands 
in  each. 


Clay  loam  ;  sub-soil  varies  . 


Wells  and  springs  , 


Drilled  wells 


No ;  forms  are  supplied 
to  physicians. 


Two  cheese  factories ;  S  hands 
in  each. 


Three  cheese  factories 


Noneedof  them. 


None 


Teachers  usually  give 
verbal  notice. 


No 


Yes 


Wells   generally;  loam   and 
clay  sub-soil. 


Wells;   sou,  day  loam  and 
sand. 


None  , 


None 


Two  cheese  factories. 


Wells  generally 


Wells :  soil,  sandy  loam 


Springs  and  rock  wells. 


Wells;  BoU   sandy;   eub-«oil 
day. 
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No.  of  daily  oows. 
Is  there  medical  or 
Teterinary  inapeo- 
tioa?  Give  details 
<rf  any  examination 
of  heirds  for  tuber- 
cnloeifl. 


Slao^hterhoQses. 
Give  number  H- 
censed.      How 
drained    and   how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 


lySOO;  no  veterinary 
inspection. 


No  inspection 


No  licensed;  all  are 
isolated ;  offal  is  re- 
moved at  once  to 
fertilize  the  soil. 


Four;  3 licensed. 


None 


Disposal  of  garl 
and  nifcht  s  o  i 
whether  by  con- 
tract or  only  by 
householder. 


Sewage.  How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
bv  dry  earth 
closets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 


Garbage  is  removed. 


Householder. 


Householder. 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  reffulated  ? 
(See  sea  63  Public 
Health  Act.) 


Sewage  removed .... 


None. 


None. 


None. 


About  1,600 ;  sni>ply 
milk  to  factories; 


Five;  mostly  fed  to 
hogs. 


No 


None  . 


Householder. 


Mostly  privy  pits. . 


No  report  of  any  dis- 
ease among  the 
cattle. 


Used  on  land  with 
other  manure. 


None. 


Nona 


None. 


None  in  township 


Can't  say  how  offal 
is  disposed  of. 


The  milk  of  160  cows 
sei^  to  oheeee  fac 
tones. 


yone 


Householder. 


No  drainage  ;  a  few 
dry  earth  closets. 


Camiot  say 


None  , 


Householder. 


Don't  know 


None. 


None. 


Householder. 
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Municipality. 


Names  of  M.H.O.  and 
aanitary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


Gontafrions  diseases. 


Momington  . 


James  Johnston,  M.D, 


Typhoid,  7 


Machar  . 


None 


None 


Diphtheria,  S  cases  ;  1  death. 


Maoaulay  , 


McLean  and  Ridoat . . 


McKim 


SamUBridgland,  M.D, 


None  ;  T.  W,  Warren, 
sanitary  inspector. 


R.  B.  Struthers,  M.D. 


Diphtheria,  1 


Visits  made  when  necessary. 


Diphtheria,  6  oases ;  8  deaths ; 
Typhoid,  1  case ;  no  deadi. 


Scarlatina,  75  cases;  8  deaths; 
diphtheria,9  cases;  8  deaths; 
typhoid,  8  < 


McKillop 


NoM.  H.  O. 


McMnrrich 


H.  L.  Barber,  M.D. ; 
Wm.  Pearoe,  sani 
tary  inspector. 


Village  of  Spraoedale  and 
neighborhood  visited  by  in- 
spector. 


McNab 


Cranston,  M.D. 


Nissouri,  West . 


P.   Ford.    M.D  ;    W, 
Fairoloth,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 


A  personal  inspection  under 
direction  ot  chairman . 


Typhoid ;  2 


Nichol  , 


H.  H.  Paget,  M.D  . 


Normandy  . 


P.    McLean.     M.D.  ; 

M.  O'DonnelJ,  sanitary 

inspector. 


Sanitary   inspector  inspects 
twice  a  year. 


No   contagious   diseases  ez> 
oept  whooping  cough 


Diphtheria,  7  cases ;  typhoid, 
2  cases. 


A  few  cases  scarlatina,  a  few 
cases  diphtheria;  1  death. 


A  few  cases  of  typhoid  and 
diphtheria ;  physicians  fail 
to  report  all  contagious 
dises#es. 


Diphtheria,  6  cases;   all  re- 
covered. 
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I<oUtioQ  of  oontftgi 
008  diseases. 
State  methods  and 
whether  anv  isola 
tion  hospital. 


Has  vaccination  been 
oompulsorr?  State 
school  children  in 
monioipality.  How 
many  vaccinated 
in  1896. 


^hysiciaiis  do  the 
best  they  can.  No 
isolation  hospitaL 


Not  this  year,  bat 
two  jrears  ago  vac 
cination  was  gene- 
ral ;  977  in  tp. 


None 


No  person  allowed  to 
leave  the  premises 
to  mingle  with  the 
public. 

According  to  direc- 
tions in  pamphlets 
issued  by  Rovin- 
cial  Board. 

No  hospital ;  isola* 
tioa  enforced  by  tp. 
suthorities. 


No;  don't  know. 


No 


No  hoepital,  bnt  non 
intercooriie  strictly 
carried  out. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
t&i^ous  diseases. 
Give  detailiji  and 
how  carried  oat. 


Been  carried  out  by  Fifteen ;  15  . 
physician. 


Disinfected  by  car- 
bolicacid  andchlor- 
ide  of  lime,  under 
the  supervision  of 
a  member  of  board. 


Not  compulsory 


Quite  a  number  of 
children  were  vac- 
cinated. 

No  vaccination  in 
1895  ;  about  160  in 
municipality. 


No  ;  1.264  school 
chiloren. 


Not  this  year;  was 
well  attended  to  in 
1894. 


Sulphur     fumes; 
houses  fumigated. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 

(MbCh. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupiL 


Six;  7 


Nine;  9. 


Four ;  4. 


Two ;  2  ;  attendance,2, 162 ;  8,  225 
80  to  45. 


Disinfection  under 
direction  of  M.  H. 
O..  by  sulphur,  car- 
bolic add,  etc. 


Six;    6 


Excreta  of  typhoid 
disinfected  and 
buried. 


Don't  know 


No.  1,  128;   2,  194; 
8,184;  4,  364  ft  .. 


800 


Fourteen ;  16 


Eleven;  one  has   2 
rooms. 


Don't  know  , 


Cannot  say 


Houses      placarded 
DO  hospital. 


No ;  children  from  5 
to  16,  1,027;  660 
vaccinated  in  1894. 


By  burning  sulphur, 
using  chloriae  of 
lime,  and  carbolic 
acid. 


Seventeen     schools ; 
20  rooms. 


Don't  know 
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Municipality. 


Forms  for  notification 
by  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Mornington 


Machar  , 


Physicians  supplied 


Supplied  as  required. 


Macaulay  . 


McLean  and  Ridont  . 


McEim . 


MoEillop  . 


McMurrich 


MoNab 


NisBouri,  West  , 


Nichol 


Normandy 


Number  of  factories  and  in-  Water  supply.  Where  weUs 
stitutions.  State  t  h  e  i  r|  are  used  give  character  of 
character  and  the  number  soil  and  sub-soil, 
ef  employees  in  each. 


Two  cheese  factories,  6  hands; 
1  tile  and  brick  factory,  20 
hands;  2  saw  mills,  10 
hands;!  flax  mill,  10  hands ; 
1  chopping  mUl,  2  hands. 

Saw  mills ;  60  to  80  hands . . . 


None  supplied. 


None  supplied 


No 


No 


No;  no 


All  supplied  ;  yes  . . . 


Wells. 


Wells. 


Wells;  good  water. 


Wells  ;  sandy  loam  and  hard- 
pan. 


None  , 


Clay  and  quicksand 


None 


Two  cheese  factories 


Four  cheese  factories,  4  in 
each ;  1  box  factory,  6 
hands. 


Wells  ;  sandy  and  gravelly . 


Creeks,  springs  and  wells. . . 


Well  supply ;  day,  and  olay 
loam  sub- soil. 


Three  cheese  and  2  butter 
factories,  3  men  in  each ;  1 
woollen  factory,  7  em- 
ployees ;  1  flax  mill,  8,  em- 
ployees; 2  gviet  mills,  2 
employees  each ;  6  saw 
mills,  employing  about  20 
hands ;  2  planiofr  and  sash 
factories,  5  hands  ;  1  foun 
dry,  4  hands  ;  1  tannery,  4 
hands. 


Clear  springs,  wells,  and 
artesian  wells;  clay  and 
gravel,  on  granite  rock. 
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No.  of  dairy  cows. 
Is  there  medical  or 
veterinary  inspec- 
tion ?  Give  details 
of  any  ezamina-j 
tion  of  herds  for 
tuberculosis. 


SIati|(hterhoQse8 . 
Give  number  li- 
censed.    How 
drained   and   how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 


Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night  soil, 
whether  by  con- 
tract or  only  by 
householder. 


Sewage.  How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by  dry  earth 
closets.  If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval? 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  68,  Public 
Health  Act.) 


Don't  know  number ; 
only  when  requir- 
ed; 1  case  of  tu» 
ciuoflia. 


Two  non-licensed  . 
offal  burnt;  blood 
given  to  pigs. 


One  slaughterhouse; 
offal  used  as  man> 


Generally  by  drain- 
age. 


Householder. 


Privy   pits;    a    few 
dry  earth  closets, 


No  inspection  or  ex- 
amination. 


47 ;  no  examination. 


Two  ;  both  licensed  ; 
offal  fed  to  hogs. 


Householder. 


N'one 


Householder. 


Dry  earth  closets 


Four  storage  houses 
for  green  nidee. 


None. 


Nonein  regular  dairy 
bminesa ;  no  e  x 
amination ;   no  in- 
spection. 


Householder . 


Ordinary  piivies. 


Aboot  2,000;  none. 


Four;  offal  eon 
sumed  by  hogs. 


By  householder 


Over  2(000  ;    no   in- 
•pectioii. 


Three;  licensed;  of 
fal  used  as  fertil- 
izer  on  land. 


By  householder 


Dry  earth  closets  . . . 


Two  complaints  made 
about  the  unsani- 
tary condition  of 
water  closets. 


No  sewerage  system. 


None. 


None. 
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Mnniotpality. 


Names  of  M.H.O.  and 
saniUury  inspector. 


Slate  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


Contagious 


Nassagawaye 


Nepean^ 


Norwich,  North 


Nottawasagia   . 
NisBouri,  East. 

Nipissing 

Osnabmck 


Oxford 
Ops.... 


Orford  , 


Oso  . 


Oro. 


Oxford,  E. 


G.O.  Richardson,M.  D.; 
R.  Hill,    sanitwy   in- 
spector. 


W.  B.  Watson,  M.D. . 


D.   McAUister,  M.D.  ; 
Colin  McDongall,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


The  sanitarv  inspector's  re- 
port says  he  inspected  210 
back  yards  and  closets; 
ordered  18  to  be  cleaned  up . 

Sanitary  inspector  makes  gen- 
eral inspection  in  the 
month  of  June. 

Inspector  reports  township 
in  good  condition. 


Scarcely  any  contagious  dis> 
eases  in  this  township;, 
only  a  few  cases  of  scarlet 
fever. 

Diphtheria,  10;  scarlet  fever 
14 ;  typhoid,  8.. 


Scarlatina,  8  cases ;  typhoid^ 
2( 


R.  E.  Fowler,  M.D.; 
H.  G.  Gourley,   sani' 
tary  inspector. 

J.  A,   Porter,   M.D.  ; 

F.  Sloman,  sanitary  in 

spector  ^ 


House  to  house  inspection. . . 


None 


Scarlatina,  10  oases ;  typhoid^. 
2< 


None 


Jamieson,  M.D.; 

A,  Wesley,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Premises  inspected . 


Jones,  M.D  . 


T.W.PooLM.D.!W. 
F.  O'Boyle,  sanitary 
inspector. 


P.  N.  Davie,  M.D. 


Bvery  physician  attendingpa- 
tients,  reports  to  M.B.O. 
when  any  contagious  dis- 
ease is  met  with. 


Skarlatina,  1 ;  diphtheria,  4  ^ 
typhoid,  4. 


Only    very    few    complaints  Typhoid,  1  < 
and  of  minor  importance. 


H.  N.  Coulter,  M.D. 
Kilbom,M.D. 


W.  H.  Clutton,  M.D.; 
R.  W.  Metoalf. 

J.  McClurg,  M.D... 


Typhoid,  10 


Scarlatina,  20  cases,  1  death  ^ 
diphtheria,  2f 


Diphtheria,  1  case;  typhoid, 
5  cases. 
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laolAtion  of  contagi- 
ons diBeases. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tion boepitaL 


Has  vaccination  been 
oompulsorv?  State 
school  children  in 
mnnicipality.  How 
msny  vaccinated 


Disinfection  of  con- 
tampons  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  ont. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


All  patients  isolated, 


No;  no 


Under    the    super- 
vision of  M.H.O. 


9,10 


Not  compulsory 


24 


Hie     dwellings    all 
isolated. 


No :  don't  know  . 


U. 


Using    chloride     of  8 ;    attendance,    88^ 
lime,  etc.  I    32,  35. 


No  hospital JNo ;  none. . 


None 


Patients  are  ffen 
erally  eonfineof  in 
a  room  by  them- 
selvee  and  attend- 
ed bjr  the  nurse  and 
phyaician  only. 


Had  nooecaaion. 


No  isolation  hospital 


No  isolation  hospit- 
al ;  obildien  kept 
from  school 


.  Twenty-three ;      3  8 
(    rooms. 


No 

Not  compulsory. 


None 


Chiefly      fumigation 
with  sulphur. 


No,  but  generally 
carried  out ;  about 
50  vaccinated. 


None  of  note. 


No;  no  record. 


Disinfection  carried 
on  under  direction 
of  attending  physi- 
cian. 


No 


All-  -children     were 
vaccinated  1894. 


Carried  out  by  phy- 
sician in  charge. 


Sixteen;  18;  aver- 
age.  20. 

Eleven ;  all  brick 
buildings ;  average 
attendance,  84. 


Ten  sections;  one  3 
rooms,  one  3  rooms, 
balance  have  1. 


Nine:     1    room    in 
each. 


Sixteen 


Six;  No.  8,25;  Na 
4,  80 ;  No.  5,  24 ; 
No.  6,  82;  No,  7, 
46  ;  No.  8,  25. 


400  cubic  feet.  , 


Lots  of  space. 
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Monicipality. 


Forms  for  notification 
by  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagions 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Water  supply.  Where  wella 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soiL 


Nassagawaye 


Nepean 


Norwich,  JNorth  , 
Nottawasaga  ... 
Nissouri,  Bast . . . 
Nipissing 


Oinabruok. . 


Oxford 
Ops.... 


Oxfoid.. 


Oso 


Oro 

Oxford  E. 


None 


Supplied  M.H.O. 


No 


No 


No. 


No ;  no. . 


Forms  oiad. 


Don't  know 


Not  supplied.. 
None 


Five  cheese  factories,  8 
employed  in  each. 


Wells ;  clay  loam 


Don't  know  . 


Wells  used ;   sub-soil  gravel 
and  rook. 


Six  cheese  factories,  8  hands 
each. 


prings  and  good  wells ;  g( 
eraliy  hard    olair,  and 
some  cases  gravel  and  sai 


None 


WeUs. 


None. 


Wells ;  good  water. 


None. 


Nine  cheese  factories ;  90  em^ 
ployees. 

No  factories  except  one  large 
brick  saw  mill  and  cheese 
factories ;  employees,  20. 


Sandy  loam 

The  water  supply  is  good. 


Usually  good. 


Four  cheese  factories. 


Three  cheese  factories. 


Spring  wells ;  good  water. . . 

Wells ;  sand,  gravel  and  day. 
Wells. 
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No.  of  dairy   cowaJSlau^hterhoases. 

Is  there  medical  or     '^ *"" 

▼eterixiHrj  inepeo- 
tion  ?  Give  details 
of  anv  examina- 
tion of  herds  for 
tuberculoeie. 


Caxmot  give  nunber. 


None 


None  . 


None 


5,129  ;  no  ;  none. . 


No  dairy  proper . 
every  farmer  keep« 
a  few  oows;  no 
oaaes  of  tobercolo- 
lii  this  year  as  any 
having  ■ymptoms 
were  ordered 
to  be  olanghtered 
by  veterinary  sor- 
geon. 

None 


About  600;   no   in- 
spection. 


Oive  number  li- 
censed. How 
drained  and  how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 


Slaughter  houses  in 
speoted  6  times 
during  the  year. 


8;  none  licensed.... 


One  licensed. 


None    in    munici- 
pality. 


Disposal  of  garbage 
and  night  soil, 
whether  by  con- 
tract or  only  by 
householder. 


Sewage.  How  dis- 
posed of»  whether 
by  dry  earth 
closets  If  so  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval ? 


Householder. 


None 


No  fj^arbage  or  night 
soil  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate. 


Householder. 


One  or  two ;  none  li-  Householders, 
censed,  but  are  in- 
spected. 


None. 


Four;   all  licensed; 
fed  to  hogs. 


None    except    those 
belonging  to  farm- 


Thne ;  n  o  n  e  li' 
censed ;  offal  fed 
to  pigs. 


Householder. 


Dry  earth  being  used. 


Householder. 


Householder. 


Householders. 
Closets  used . . 


Dry  earth  closets . 


Dry  earth  closets . 


State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  23  Public 
Health  Act.) 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


On  the  farms . 


None. 
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ManicipaUty. 


Oxford,  N. 


Oxford,  W 


Papindau 


Perry  . 


Pelham  . . . 
Plympton . 


Poslinoh 


Piokering 


Palmerston. 


Pembroke 


Proton 


Pelee 


Percy . 


Names  of  M.H.O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


L.  Mc Williams,  M.D.; 
J.  H.  Wickins,  san 
itary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


Contagious  diseases. 


Scarlatina,  very  few  cases  ; 
diphtheria,  very  fenr  oases ; 
typhoid,  none. 

Premises   in   good    sanitary  No   tjphoid    or  other   oon- 
oondition.  I    ta^ous  cases  in  township 

this  year. 


None 


Limited  to  the  inspection  of 
members  of  Board. 


H.  L   Barber,  M.  D. 

Chas.  McPhail,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


I 


P.  McG.  Brown,  M.D. 


A.    Munroe,    sanitary 
inspector. 


NoM.H.0.;  Ssanitory 
inspectors. 


John  Elkington,  M.D. 


B.  A.  Mitchell,  M.D. 


None 


J.  M.  Clemen  son, 
M.D.  ;  A.  M.  San. 
born,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 


Typhoid,  1  case. 


Diphtheria,  2  cases  . 


Diphtheria,  I  case ;    scarlet 
fever,  1  c 


General  inspection  spring  and  Typhoid,  6 
fall ;  immediate  attention 
given  to  complaints. 


General  inspection  made  by 
sanitary  inspectors* 


Township  is  divided  into  four 
districts  and  each  member 
inspects  his  portion. 


Scarlatina.  2  cases  ;  diph- 
theriaj  8  cases,  2  deaths ; 
typhoid,  6  cases,  I  death. 


Scarlatina,  4 


Several  oases  of  typhoid  in 
adjacent  township ;  the 
number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  in  township  was  6. 


Five  divisions ;  one  member  Several  cases  of  diphtheria, 
attends  to  each.  scailatina  and  typhoid. 


None 


I 


Thorough  inspection  by  mem- 
bers of  Bosrd. 


Scarlatina,  7  cases;  diph- 
theria, 5  cases,  1  death ; 
typhoid,  2  cases. 
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laoUtion  of  eontagi< 
om  diseases, 
State  methods  aod 
whether  any  isola- 
tioB  hoapitu. 


None;  no.. 


No. 


Has  vaooination  been 
oompuLsory?  State 
school  chudren  in 
municipality.  How 
many  Yaocinated 
in  1805. 


Disinfection  of  con- 
tftp^oas  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


None 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 

each. 


Three. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Ko  iMMpital,  but 
township  has  given 
a  grant  towards 
isolatioo  hospital 
of  Mattawa  town 
and  patients  may 
be  sent  there. 

DweUinur  placarded. 


No;  170  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  16 ; 
don't  know,  but 
very  few,  if  any. 


Tee ;  school  children 
were  all  vaccinated 
last  year. 


Ordinary  methods  of 
a  physician. 


Three;   8;  average, 
26. 


Seven;  1  room  in 


About  200  cubic  feet. 


No 


Nineteen 


Don't  know  . 


N'o  boapital;  the 
dweUings  of  pa- 
tients are  isolated. 


Nohoepital;  patients 
isolated  in  homes. 


Hooeei  I^acarded 


Vaccination  was  at- 
tended to  in  1804. 


No;  don't  know. 


Usual    disinfectants 
are  made  use  of. 


Thirteen  schools;  1 
school  has  2  rooms, 
the  others  1  each  ; 
1,220  school  child 
ren. 

Twenty-one  schools; 
8  have  2  rooms. 


Don't  know 


No ;  about  240  in 
sections. 


6  Plenty  o  f  boiling 
water  and  soap; 
carbolic  acid,  etc. 


Six ;  6  . 


Placarding  houses  . .  Not  carried  out  . . . 


Patients  confined  to 
the  house. 


No;  280;  none  .... 


No;  607;  onl^  8 
children  vaocina- 
tddithis  year. 


M.  H.  O.  acts  in  any 
case  reported. 


Paper  removed  from 
walls;  walls 
acrubbea;  carbolic 
acid  solution  used ; 
everything  fumi- 
gated witn  sulphur 
fumes. 


Seventeen;  17  .... 


Four;  1;  attendance, 
101,  108,  46,  86. 


Sufficient. 


Seventeen  ;  20 


17  H. 
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Municipality. 


Oxford  N. 


Oxford  W. 


Papinean 


Perry. 


Pelham  . . . 
Pljrmpton . 


Pnalinch 


Pickering  , 


Palmerston. 


Pembroke . 


Proton 
Pelee  .. 
Percy.. 


Form9  for  notification 
by  teachers  and  M. 
M.  0.  of  contagions 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  nse  of  them  ? 


None. 


Not  supplied  . 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Water  supply.  Where  welJe 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Three    cheese    factories ;    8  Wells ;  clay  and 
hands. 


None 


Three  cheese  factories ;  8 
hands  i  n  each ;  1  butter 
factory,  8  hands. 


Notification     supplied  None 
and  used  by  sanitary 
inspector. 


Forms  supplied  phy< 
sicians;  none  for 
teachers. 


No 


None  supplied... 
When  necessary . 
M.  H.O.  only... 


One  apple  evaporating  fac- 
tory»  14  hands;  1  pump 
factory,  8  hands;  1  wood 
turning  factory,  10  hands. 

No 


Soil  of  a  sandy  nature  with  a 
good  deal  of  rock  and 
gravel. 


Springs  and  wells. 


Artesian  and  surface  wells  . . 


Springs  and  wells;  soil,  sandy 
loam ;  sub-soil,  graveL 


Wells ;  clay,  sand  and  graroL 


Wells  and  springs. 


Two  oheeie  f  aetoii^es  . 

None 

None 


Wells 

Lake  water. 


Wells  ;   sand  and  graTel 
clay  sub-soil. 
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No.   of  dftiry  oows. 
Ib  there  medicAl  or 
veterinftry  inspeo- 
tion?   GivedetAiU 
of  any   examina- 
tion of  herda    for 
tabercnloois. 

Slau^hterhoaaeB. 
Give  number  li- 
censed.    How 
drained  and  how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 

Disposal  of  garbage 
and   night    soil, 
whether   b  y   con- 
tract  or   only   by 
householder. 

Sewage.    How  dis- 
posed of«  whether 
by    dry    earth 
closets.     If  so,  is 
there  contract  re- 
moval. 

State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trade>i.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  68,  Public 
Health  Act.) 

2,000;  no 

Foar  licensed;  offal 
boUed. 

Householder 

None. 

None 

Two;  none  licensed ; 
natural   drainage; 
offal  fed  to  hogs. 

No  special  arrange- 
ment;  by  house- 
holder generally. 

No  special  airange- 
ment. 

None. 

• 

None 

None  except  f armert' 
miloh  cowi ;  no  ex- 

Dont  know;  no  in- 

None   licensed;    all 
are  kept  in  a  sani- 
taryoondition. 

Six;   6;    natural 
drainage. 

None 

By  householder  .... 

earth  closets  are 
gradually    coming 
into  use. 

None. 
None. 

spection. 
SOO;  no;  none 

Put  on  land 

None. 

Not  known;  no ; 

None 

None. 

none. 

None 

Don't  knowf  no  in* 

Oflie;  no  license  ••.. 

Householder 

qjiection. 
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TOWNQRtPB.— Continued. 


Municipality. 


Pittoborg 


Pilkisgton  . 


Rolph,  BuchAonanand 
Wylie. 

Raleigh 


Radoliffe  and  Raglin. 


Rainham 

Rama | . 


Kowdon  .. 
Rochester . 


RqaseU. 


Reach. 


SaultSte.  Marie... 
Sarawak 


Sandfieild  /.: 
Soagog  .... 


Stanhope    and    Sher- 
bourne,  etc. 


Names  of  M.  H.  O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


—  Robertson,  M.D  , 


— .  Gray,  M.D 

S.  N.  Toung,M.D.... 


Joseph  Kinder.sanitary 
inspector. 


None 


No  system  of  general  inspec' 
tion« 


John  Fry,  M.D 

W.  0.  Gilchrist,  M.D. 


None 


D.  Richard,  M.D.;  J. 
Strong,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 

D.S.McDoQgall,  M.D. 
J.  Brisson,  sanitary 
inspector. 


None 


C.  Scherk,  M.D. 


0.  W.  Lang,  M.D.;  J. 
0.  Atkins,  sanitary 
inspector ;  Wm.  Lee, 
sanitary  inspector. 

Wm.  McDonald,  'M.D. 

— .  Clemens,  M.D  . , 


Municipality  is  free  from  all 
contagions  diseases ;  n  o 
complaints  have  come  be- 
fore the  Board. 


Typhoid,  2 


None 


Scarlet  fever,  4 


Typhoid,  I  ( 


When  any   outbreak  ocoois 
premises  are  inspected. 


Members  of  Board  look  after 
the  inspection. 

When  inspector  is  notified. 


Inspection  by  members  of 
Board  when  complaint  is 
made. 


General  inspection  by  sani- 
tary inspectors. 


Inspection  by  members  of 
Board  and  sanitary  inspec- 
tor. 


Contagions  diseases. 


Scarlatina,  4  cases;  typhoid, 
18  c 


1  death. 


Scarlatina,  5 ;  diphtheria,  16 ; 
typhoid,  0. 


Diphtheria,  1, 1  death. . . . 
Scarlatina,  2 ;  typhoid,  2. 


Diphtheria,  8 cases,  4 deaths; 
typhoid  2. 


Several  oases  of  diphtheria,  1 
death  reported ;  sevenJ 
oases  typhoid,  1  death ; 
physicians  fail  to  report  the 
number  of  i 


Scarlatina,  1  case,  1  death 


Scarlet  fever,  7  cases,  1 
death  ;  diphtheria,  4  cases  ; 
typhoid,  8cs 


None 


Diphtheria,  4 
typhoid,  8 


Scarlatina,    2 
theria,  2 


2  deaths; 
1  death. 


;    diph- 
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Isolation  of  oontagi- 
oos  diseases. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tioQ  hospital. 


Has  Yaccination  been 
oompulsory  ?  State 
school  children  in 
manioipality.  How 
many  vacoinated 
in  1896. 


Disinfection  of  con 
ta^ous  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


None 


No ;  none . 


Disinfection  by  ordi 
nary  means. 


No. 


Five ;  6 ;  about  40  . . 
Six;    one    room    in 


No  hospital ;  kept 
separate ;  houses 
placarded. 


Tes;  1,007;  none... 


Fumiflrated  by  burn 
ing  sulphur  and 
washing  with  car- 
bolic aoid  solution. 


Twenty  ;  one  room  ; 
average  attendance 
about  90. 


350  cubic  feet. 


Six  schools . 


Houses  isolated ;  no 
isolation  hospital. 


No ;  cannot  say. 


No. 


Rooms  washed  with 
carbolic  acid  soul- 
tion,  And  fumigated 
with  sulphur,  etc. 


Under     attending 
physician. 


Five  schools;  6 
rooms;  average 40. 


Don't  know 


Fifteen. 


Pen. 


General  isolation ; 
placarding  houses, 


No ;   860 ;   about  20 
vaccinated. 


No;  853  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  16, 
»!7  between  16  and 
21. 


Houses  fumigated ; 
schools  closed ;  sul- 
phur and  carbolic 
solution  used. 


Fourteen ;    16  ;    at- 
tendance 60. 


Two    hundred    and 
fifty. 


Sixteen 


None    

Isolation  in  houses. . 


No;   870;   none    in 
1894. 


Dr.  Lan£[  attends  to 
the  disinfection. 


Five. 
Four 


BufBcient 


Isolation  in    their 
homes. 


None 


No ;  none 

Not  compulsory ;  131 

No ;  93 ;  don't  know 


Three ;  three . 
Three ;  three . 


Such  as  is  ordered  by. 
attending  physic- 1 
ian. 


In  diphtheria   cases  Nine ;  nine 
under  direction  of] 
phjrrician  in  charge.! 
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Municipality. 


Pittsburg. 


PiUdngton 

Rolph,  Buohannan  and 
Wylie, 

Raleigh 


RadcliffeandRaglin. 


Rainham. 
Kama . . . . 


Rowdon . . . 
Rochester . 


Russell. 


Reach. 


SaultSte.  Marie. 
Sarawak 


Sandfield 
Scugog  .. 


Forms  for  notification 
by  teachers  and  M. 
U.  O.  of  contagious 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied  T  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


None. 


No  occasion  to  use 
them. 

Supplied,  but  not  used. 


None 
None. 


None. 


None. 


Yes. 


No. 


No  

Yes;  yes 


Stanhope    and    8her- 
bourne,  etc. 


No 


None 


None;  except  one  evaporating 
factory,  20  hands ;  one 
cheese  factory,  8  hands. 


None. 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character*  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Ten  cheese  factories ;  2  hands 
in  each. 


One  cheese  factory. 


Gravel 

Sandy  loam  .... 
Wells;  blue  day. 


Wells;  principally  clay  soil. 


Wells ;  gravel  and  day 
Generally  day  soil 


Woollen  factory,  10  hands ;  Sandy  loam 
cheese  factory,  10  hands. 


None. 

None 
None 

None 
None 


Grenerally  sub-soil. 


Sand  and  clay . 


One  cheese  factory,  8  bands 


Wells  and  springs  and  lake 
water,  which  is  considered 
the  best. 


Wells  and  springs 


Rivers,  lakes  and  wella. 
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Is  there  medical  or 
Toteriiianr   inspec- 
tion? OiyedetailB 
of  any  examina- 
tion of   herds  for 
tuberculosis. 

Slan^hterhoases. 
Give   number  li- 
censed.      How 
drained   and    bow 
offal  is  disposed  of. 

Disposal  of  garbage 
and   night    soil, 
whether    by    con- 
tract  or   only   by 
householder. 

Sewage.     How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by    dry    earth 
closets.      If  so,  is 
there   contract  re- 
moyal? 

State   number   and 
kind   of   noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  reffulated  ? 
(See  sec.  68  Public 
Health  Act). 

• 
• 
• 
None 

None 

Householder  -  •  - . . 

No 

No  slaughterhouses. 

Three    slaugter- 
houses;     open 
drains;  offal  fed  to 
hogs. 

One  dairy  farm  for 
■iipplyinffOhaiham 
with  milk ;  no  in- 
spection. 

By  householder 

Privy  pits 

None. 

CSaanoC  say ;  no  tub- 
efcnlosis. 

7,S8S  cattle  in  town- 
ahipt 

None 

Two;  no  license 

Householder 

Householder 

^000  oows 

Two ;  none  .......•• 

Householder 

Bnnl     district,    no 

None 

One  ;  no  license  .... 

None 

Householder 

None. 

Householder 

Privste  dairies 

Householder 

No  dft^riw....   ... .. 

None         •   •..••■  . 

ITnnaphnldAr 

Tliir^ ;  no ;  none  . . 

None 

Householder 

None 

None. 
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Municipality. 


Saltfleet 


Sandwich,  East 


Sonthwold 


Sunnidale . 
Strong  ... 
Sombra  . . . 


Shefield . 


Sabastapol  . 

Sherbrooke 

Sullivan.... 


Saugeen . 


Scarboro' 


Sophiaaborg . 
Sydenham... 


Names  of  M.H.O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


Iieeming  Oarr,  M.D  . 


Joseph  Reannie,  M.D.; 
H .  Vanderlander, 
sanitary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


None  . 


6.  Hunt,  M.D.;  T. 
Macham,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 

D.  Carmichael,  M.D.; 
John  Pagit,  sanitary 
'  inspector. 

D.  K.  Stenton,  M.D.. 


H.  W.  Wilson,  M.D. ; 
L.  Loyst,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Inspection  of  nuisances  when 
M.H.O.  requests. 


Inspection  of  slaughterhouses, 
pig  pens,  cheese  factories, 
school  premises  and  dairies 
was  made  and  found  in  a 
sanitary  condition. 

Inspection  by  Local  Board . 


No  particular  method 


None  , 


I 


None 


Sanitary  inspector  visits 
premises  and  vacant  lots 
and  inspects  closets,  yards, 
etc. 

None 


N.Hopkins,  M.D., 


G.  N.  Cook,  M.D.; 
Wm.  Smith,  sanitary 
inspector. 

— .  Veitch.  M .  D . ; 
Robert  Smith,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


O.  Sisley,  M.D. 


J.  Orayan,  M.D 

A.   C.   Sloane,    M.I^.; 
Charles  McArthur. 


Sanitary  inspector  reports  all 
premises  in  a  sanitary  con- 
dition. 


General    inspection   once   a 
year. 


Contagious  diseases. 


Three  cases  diphtheria;  S 
scarlet  fever;  4  typhoid 
fever ;  •  physicians  uvinp^ 
oucside  the  %p.  fail  in  mak- 
ing reports  of  diseases.    ^ 

Scarlatina,  3  cases;  diph- 
theria,    none ;      typhoid. 


Typhoid,  8  cases. 


None 


Diphtheria,  1  case ;  typhoid, 
lease. 


None  , 


Scarlatina,    10  eases;   diph- 
theria, 8  cases. 


Typhoid,  4 


Diphtheria,  10  cases,  3  deaths 


Scarlatina,  82  cases,  3  deaths. 


Typhoid,  8 


Scarlatina,  Teases,  1  death; 
diphtheria,  4  oases;  ty- 
phoid, 8  cases,  1  death. 

None 

Scarlatina,  41  cases ;  di]^- 
theria,  16  cases;  typhoid, 
4( 
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1 

laoUtion  of  contsgi- 
ioiis    cliseafeB. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  iaola- 
tion  hoepitaL 

Has  vaccination  been 
compulsory?  State 

municipality.  How 
many     vaccinated 
iniaSS. 

Disinfection  of  con- 
tagious    disefises. 
Give   detoils    and 
how  carried  out. 

Number  of   schools, 
number  of  rooms, 

each. 

Average  c  u  b  i  3  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 

148 

PiktiAntii  are  iRolatfKl 

General   vaccination 
in  1894. 

House  placarded  and 
thorough  disinfec- 
tion by  M.H.O. 

Biirht :  eleven 

in  their  homes. 

Placard :     isolate 

No  

Burnin^f  infected 
clothing ;   fumiga- 
tion, etc. 

Isolation  and  disin- 
fection. 

Twelve ;  twelve 

Twelve    

Don't  know 

family  as  well  as 
possible. 

No  

No            

No  

Six 

Placarding ;  infected 
persons  not  allow. 
ed  to  mingle  with 
the  pabUo. 

PatienU  kept  in  most 
isoUted   part    of 

fecting  excreta. 

tHone    

General   in   1894; 
none  in  1895. 

No ;  don't  know  .... 
None 

Clothing  and  furni- 
niture  cleaned ;  in- 
fected apartments 
fumigated.* 

1 
None 

Sixteen  * 

Don't  know 

Sixteen 

Three 

Don't  know  ........ 

Sans 

No 

Two 

One,  220;  one,  900.. 

Tiiolated  nx  we^l^v  in 

No;949intp 

Vaccination  not  com- 
pnlsoiy ;  610  cliild- 
renin  tp 

No                

Fumigation   by  sul- 
phur, etc 

As  done  by  physic- 
ians   in   attend- 
ance ;  no  isolation 
hospital. 

Carbolic   acid    solu- 
tion ;     sulphurous 
fumes. 

Not  necessary 

Ordinary      disinfec- 
tants used. 

Fifteen ;  sixteen .... 

home  of  patients. 

Ab   ordered   hv  the 
attending    physic- 
ian. 

Patients  isolated  in 
homes. 

None 

Isolated  in  homes . . . 

Seven ;  seven 

Twelve 

None . . 

No ;     none    vaccin- 
ated. 

Fourteen  

Sixteen 
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Manicipftlity. 


Saltfleet. 


Sandwich,  East 


Sonthwold  . 


8eaec« . 


Somiidale . 


Strong . 


Sombra  . 


Sheffield  . 


SabMtapol  . 

Sberbrooke 

Snllivan.... 


Sangeen. 


Soarboro' 


Sophiaiburg . 
Sydenham  . . 


Forms  for  notification 
bv  teachers  and  M. 
H.  O.  of  contagions 
diseases.  Are  Doth 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  nse  of  them  ? 


No 


None 
None 


Two  cheese  factories,  4  hands; 
2  saw  mills,  8  hands. 


None 


Physicians  only 


No ;  no  , 


Supplied . 


Not  supplied 


None  , 
Yes.. 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


One  cheese  factory,  2  hands 


None 


One  cheese  factory. 


Water  supply.  Where  weUe 
are  used  ffive  character  of 
soil  and  suo-soil. 


Wells;  clay  . 


Principally  wells. 


Light  soil  , 


None JGenerally  clay. 


None 

None 
None 


Two  cheese  factories,  9  hands 
in  each. 


Wells  . 


Springs,  wells  and  creeks 

Wells ;  clay  sub-soil 

Wells ;  gravel  and  clay  .  • , 


Wells,  rivers  and  creeks 


None Heavy  day  and  loam 


Six  cheese  factories lOlay  and  rock 

None Welle  ;  clay  loam  and  gravel 
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Kow^of   dairy  oowe. 
Is  there  meidicAl  or 
Yeteriiuury  izwpeo- 
tion  ?   Give  details 
of  any  examination 
of  herds  for  tuber, 
culosia. 

Slauirhterhoases. 
Give  number  li- 
ceneed.    Uow 
drained   and   how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 

Disposal  of  garbage 
and   nif^ht   soil, 
whether    by   con- 
tract  or   only   by 
householder. 

Sewage.     How  dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by    dry    earth 
closets.    If   so,   is 
there  contract  re- 
moval ? 

State   number  and 
kind  of    noxious 
tyrftdes.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec.  63  Public 
Health  Act). 

Three;    none   licen- 
sed;   by   ditches; 
offal   burned    and 
buried. 

Householder 

Privy  pits  generally. 

None. 

* 

Don't    know;    no ; 

Two;    offal    fed   to 
hogs;  isolated. 

Householder 

Different  wavs ...... 

Closets  

none. 

Abont  1»000;  no  in- 

spection. 

Householder 

Householder 

Householder 

Householfler 

Dry  earth  closetsv . . 

No  contract  for   re- 
moval 

Inearth  dosets... 

None. 

Don't  know;  no  in- 

Don't know 

^one 

spection. 
Dont  know  . . .   ,  r  . 

None 

649  OOW8  :  no  inspeo^ 

None 

None. 

tion;noexamina'n. 
None 

None 

One  

Householder 

Olosets   

None. 

Five  slaughterhouses 

Eight;  offal  is  fed  to 
piRfc 

None  licensed 

None 

spection  or  exam- 
Ation. 

Householder 

* 

spection. 
Don't  know 

Householder 

None 
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Municipality. 


Someryille 


Soott    ... 
Stamford. 


Stafford . 
StiBted.. 
Stephen. 


St.  Vincent 

Tilbnry  Centre . 


TecomMth  . 
Thorah  .... 


Thorald. 


Thornberry 
Townaend . . 
Tosorontio  . 


Torbolton  , 
Uibome  .. 


Names  of  M.  H.  O.  and  State  extent  and  methods  of 
sanitary  inspector.     |         general  inspection. 


R.  S.  Frost,  M.D. 


None  , 


John  M.  Dee,  M.D.; 
Wm.  G.  Swane,  sani< 
tary  inspector. 


D.  Rattray,  M.D 

W.  O.  Fraser,  M.D... 
H.  Wicfaett,M.D 


Manioipality  in  a  good  sani- 
tary condition. 

As  proTided  in  Act 


A.  Lemire,  M.D.;  N. 
Mibert,  sanitary  in< 
speptor. 


-Law,  M.D. 


A.  Grant,  M.D.;  S. 
Wallace,  sanitaiy  in 
specter. 


H.  Park,  M.D. 


W.  B,  Fowler,  M.D... 
A.  C.  Duncombe,  M.D. 
J.  J.  Williams,  M.D.. 


Each  member  of   Board   in- 
spects his  own  distsict. 


Contagious  diseases. 


IMphtheria,  12 


Diphtheria,  2  cases ;  typhoid,. 


None 

Diphtheria,  4  caees ;  1  death. 


Scarlatina,    4    cases;    diph- 
theria, 8  cases ;  typhoid  10 


Municipality  is  in  a  most 
satisfactory  condition  as 
regards  sanitation. 


Scarlatina,    5   oases;    diph- 
theria, 2  cases. 

Typhoid,  12 cases;  3 deaths. 
Diphtheria,  6  cases;    3 


Each  member  of  Local  Board 
keeps  supervision  of  his 
district. 


General  inspection  each  spring 
and  when  complaints  are 
made. 

Inspection  made  on  informa- 
tion. 


leaths. 
Diphtheria,  2 


Diphtheria,    very   few;    ty- 
phoid, 1  case. 


None  , 


D.  Kyle,M.D 

A.  K.  Ferguson,  M.D. 


Slaughterhouses  are  inspected 
yearly,  other  premises  npon 
order  of  M.  li.  0. 


Typhoid,  2 


Diphtheria,  1  case ;  tvph< 
4  or  0  cases ;  1  deatL 


loid 


Scarlatina,  10  cases;  diph- 
theria, 1  case ;  typhoid,  i 
cases. 


None 


Scarlatina,  4  cases  ;  typhoid^ 
11  cases  ;  1  death. 
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Isolation  of  oontagi- 
onB  diieaset. 
SUte  method!  and 
whetiier  any  uola- 
tion  nospital. 


Has  vaoeination  been 
oompolBory?  State 
school  children  in 
mnnioipflity.  How 
many  vaccinated 
in  1895. 


Disinfection  of  oon- 
ta^ons  diseases. 
Oive  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Isolated     in    their 
homes. 


None  in  1896  , 


Patients  disinfected 
before  mingling 
with  publia 


Nine. 


In  their  own  rooms 


No. 


Sulphur  fumes,  etc. 


Eight ;  eight . 


No. 


Not  this  year . 
No;  189 


Four  ;  4 ;  446  school 
children. 


Sulphur  fumes,  chlo* 
ride  of  lime,  etc. 


Five;  five. 


Quite  a  number  vac- 
dnated. 


Thirteen 


Yes. 


Nine;  eleven. 


One  hundred    and 

sixty. 


None. 


No  isolation  hospital 
patients  isolated 
m  their  own  homes. 


Don't  know 

No;  414  school  child 


Disinfected    in    the 
ordinary  way. 


Buildings  placarded. 
Nonfe  


Placed   in   room  up 
stairs. 


No;   school  popula- 
tion 760. 

No ;  don't  know  . . 
No;  887 


None 

Don't  know 


Twenty-one  . 


Four;  4  rooms; 

T8t  S¥»  ©T>  TV" 


vtVt     jhfj     ITF*      IT7» 

cubic  feet. 


Eight  . 


Stools  disinfected ; 
sheets  hung  over 
doors ;  carbolic  acid 
solution  used,  sul- 
phur burned. 


No. 


No  isolation  hospi- 
tal, inmates  not 
allowed  to  mingle 
with  the  public. 


No ;  768 ;  about  60. 


Houses  isolated; 
excreta  from  pati- 
ents buried ;  all 
linen  in  room  dis- 
infected daily,  etc. 


Thirteen  schools ;  18 
rooms. 

Twenty-two ;     don't 
know. 


Don't  know  , 


Eight  . 


From   860   to    450 
cubic  feet. 


Five  . 


Twelve  schools;    14 
rooms. 


Two  hundred. 
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Manicip*lity. 


Somerville 


Scott 

Stamford. 


TOWNSHIPS.— Con^wMflrf. 


Forms  for  notification 
by  tftachera  and  M. 
U.  O.  of  eontaffions 
diseases.  Are  both 
snpvUed?  Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitntions.  State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


Physicians  supplied' None 
only. 


Water  sapply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soil. 


Clay  and  limestone. 


Stafford. 
Stisted.. 
Stephen . 


St.  Vincent 


Tilbury  Centre  . 


Teenmseth  . 
Thorah  .... 


Thondd. 


Thomberry 
Townsend . . 
Toaorontio  . 


Torbolton  . 
Usbome. . . 


"hL  U.  O.  only  • One  bone  mill,  3  hands ;  one 

grist   mill,  2   hands;   one 
wine  factory,  8  hands. 


No. 


None 
Yes.. 


No. 


None 
None 

None  , 


Yes,  when  necessary  . 


None  . 


Yes ;  yes. 


None 
None  , 
None 


None  , 


None  . 


Two  brick  yards,  1  . 
employing  12  and  7  hands 
respectively. 


None 


Three  cheese  factories. 
None 


One  cheese  factory ;  1  hand. 
One  cheese  factory ;   1  band. 


Clay,  quicksand  and  gravel. . 


Wells ;  clay  soil  and  gravelly- 
bottom. 


Wells ;  sandy  loam. . . 
Wells ;  day  and  sand. 


Clay  loam. 


Clay  loam 


Wells;   (day  loam,  sab-soil^ 
gravel  and  day. 


Wells ;  day  . 


All  wells 

Wdls ;  sandy  loam . 


Wells;    sandy  soil,  sub-soil 
graveL 


Clay,  gravd  bottom 
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No.   of  dairy   cows. 
Ib  there  medical  or 
▼eterinary  inspec- 
tion?  Give  details 
of   any  examina- 
tion  of  herds   for 
tnbercnlons. 

Slaughterhouses. 
Give  number  li- 
censed .      How 
drained   and   how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 

Disposal  of  garbage 
and    night   soil, 
whether   by     con- 
tract  or   only  by 
householder. 

Sewage.     Hoi»    dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by    dry    earth 
closets.     If  so,  is 
there   contract  re- 
moval? 

State  number   and 
kind   of   noxious 
trades,  flow  licen- 
sed and  regulated 
(See  sec.  68  Public 
Health  Act). 

None 

None 

Householder 

Eighty  00W8  ;  no  in- 
spection ;    no    ex- 
amination* 

Don't  know 

Four;  natural  drain- 
age. 

None 

By  householder 

1  hone  mill  licensed 

Householder 

durinff  pleasure  of 
coundL 

None 

None 

Householder 

Don't   know ;     no; 

Three;  none  licensed. 

Householder. ..,,.,. 

none. 

No  inspection 

None 

Dry  earth  closets  ... 

None. 

None 

Two  licensed 

One ;   no   drainage  ; 
offal  boiled. 

Two ;  surface  drain- 
age. 

Householder 

None ;  no  inspection. 
No 

Householder 

Rural  district 

Sewage   generally 
Privy  vaulU 

None. 
None. 

Don't  know;  no  ex- 

amination; 

Two ;  no  license 

Householder 

speetioo. 

Inspection   is  made 

Householder 

No  system 

in   iJl     suspicions 

cases. 
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Municipality. 


Uxbridge 
Yanghan 


Vesper 


Walsingham,  S. 
Walsingham,  N. 
Woolwich 


Names  of  M.  H.  O.  and 
sanitary  inspector. 


State  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


T.  H.  Robinson,  M.D.; 
R.  Rumale,  sanitary 
inspector. 

W.  WaUivin,M.D.... 


H.  Terry,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 

B.  Robinson,  sanitary 
inspector. 

W.  Robinson,  M.D... 


Inspection  made  when 
necessary. 


None 


None 


Wallace J.W.Thommon,M.D.; 

I    John    Willonghby, 
I    sanitary  inspector. 


Wainfleet  . 


Waterloo. 


Welleeley., 


Wawanosh,  E 

Wawano8h,W 


Williamsburg 


W.B.  Hopkins,  M.D.. 


iL.  H.  Rahacks,  M.D.; 
Owen  Reist,  sanitary 
inspector. 


Wm.  Morton,  M.D.... 

John  McAble,  M.D . 
T.  E.  Ga8e,M.D 


Inspection  made   when  com- 
plaints c'jme  in. 


Personal  inspection  by  mem- 
bers of  Board. 


Oontagious  diseases. 


Diphtheria,  1  case ;  typhoid, 
I  case. 


Diphtheria,  1  case  . 
None 


Scarlatina,  9  cases ;  1  death  ; 
typhoid,  80  cases ;  2  deaths. 


Scarlatina,  2  cases ;  typhoid, 
11  cases,  2  deaths. 


Cursory  by  M.  H.  O. 


General  inspection  under  di- 
rection of  M.H.O. 


Inspection  made  when  asked 
for.  Township  has  no  more 
than  the  average  share  of 
perplexities. 

No  regular  system 


Scarlatina,  about   40 
diphtheria,  a  few  isolated 
cases;  typhoid, 29 cases. 

Typhoid,  40  cases. 


Wilberforoe     and    N.  John.    Channonhonse, 
Algona.  M.jD, 


Whitohureh  , 


H.  Coulter,  M.D.,  W. 
True,  M.D.;  G.  H. 
Powell,  sanitary  in- 
spector. 


Typhoid,  12  oases,  1  death. . 


Scarlatina,  a  goodly  number 
of  cases ;  typhoid,  4  cases. 


Scarlatina,  a  number  of  oases 
of  scarlatina  and  typhoid. 


No  complaints  of  any  con- 
ta^ous  diseases  in  town- 
ship until  the  18th  Decem- 
ber ;  3  cases  reported  then. 


Scarlatina,   6    cases ;    diph- 

I    theria,  3  cases,  three  deaths. 

Nothing   done   except  com-  Scailatina    2    cases ;    diph- 
plaint  is  made.  I    theria,  6  cases,  1  death. 
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IflolAtion  of  contagi- 
ous diteaies. 
State  methods  and 
whether  any  isola- 
tion hospitaL 


Has  Taccination  been 
oompnlsor^?  State 
school  children  in 
mnnicipality.  How 
many  Taooioated 
in  1885. 


Isolated   by  attend- No., 
ing  physician. 


No  hospital;  paiiei^ts 
isolated  in  their 
dwelling. 

No      particular 


No ,  yes ;  don't  know. 


None. 


No. 
No. 


No 


None. 


Disinfection  of  con 
tagions  diseases. 
Give  details  and 
how  carried  out. 


Disinfected    h}^    at- 
tending physician 


Nineteen. 


None 


General   Tabdnation 
in  1894. 


No;  general yaooina- 
tion  in  1894. 


Tes. 


By  placarding  boild-  General  vaocination 
in  1894. 


Ten .... 
Nine . . . 
Twelve. 


Houses  fumigated. . 


Carbolic  and  sulphur 
fumes. 


Number  of  schools, 
number  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Twelve ;  twelve  , 


Ten. 


Fifteen. 


Twelve. 


Average  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


Sufficient. 


Twenty-seven  ;  aver- 
a  g  e  attendance 
about  86  in  eaoh. 


No  methods . 


No. 


Very  little  done.. 


No;  the M.H.O. vis- 
ited schools  in  1894 
and  vaccinated 
those  who  wished 
to  have  it  done. 


Eight;  9. 


Patients  isolated  in 
ihcsr  homes. 

Honeee  placarded. 


No ;  about  480;  none. 
No 


^bynfiaos 
tendance 
ders. 


give   or- 


Eight;  8.  .. 
Fifteen;  16 


18  H. 
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Monieipality. 


Uxbridge. 
VftaghAD . 


Vetper. 


Walflinffbam,  8. 
WAltiDgham,N. 
Woolwich 


WaUaoo. 


Wainfleet . 


Waterloo. 


Wellesley  . 


Wawaaosh,  B  . 
Wawaaoflh,  W. 

Williamibarg  . 


Forms  for  notification 
hy  teachers  and  M 
H.  O.  of  contagions 
diseases.  Are  both 
supplied?  Do  both 
make  nse  of  them  ? 


Wilberforoe    and    N. 
Algona. 

Whitchurch 


Yes. 


No. 


No 

No ;  no  . 


No. 


None 


None  supplied. 


Not  supplied  . 


None 


Two  cheese  factories. . 
Three  cheese  factories. 


Three   cheese    factoiies ;    2 
hands  in  each. 


Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions. State  their 
character  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  each. 


None 


None 


None 


None. 


Water  supply.  Where  wells 
are  used  give  character  of 
soil  and  sub-soIL 


Sandy  loam,  quicksand 


Wells ;  soil  vanes 


Wells. 
Wells. 


Welb  and  springs ;  soil  light 
loam. 


Wells. 


Wells  and  river. 


Usually  gravel  sub-soil. 


Good. 


WeUs. 
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Now   of  dairy  oowi. 
I>  there  medioAl  or 
vefeerioary   infpee- 
tion?  GiyedeUilB 
of  Miy    ezMDiiui- 
tion  of  herds  for 

Give   number  H- 
censed.       How 
drained   and   how 
offal  is  disposed  of. 

Disposal   of  garbaffe 
and   night    soil, 
whether    by    con- 
tract  or  only   by 
householder. 

Sewage.     How   dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by   dry    earth 
closets.      If  so,  is 
there   contract  re- 
movaL 

State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated? 
(See  sec  S  Public 
Health  Act.) 

None 

None 

None. 

Tttree 

No  record 

None  ...  

None 

Householder 

None. 

Don't  know ;  no ;  no. 

Don't  know ;  no ;  no. 

None 

. 

None ;  yeterinary  in- 

Two 

Householder 

epection  made  in  2 
cases,      animals 
■laoghteied. 

One 

Householder 

No  dairies 

Oarted  on  to  land  by 
householder. 

Buried 

None. 

SSSoows;  veterinary 
inspection ;  no  ex- 
animation. 

Thirteen    slanghter- 
honses;  natural 
drainage;  offal  fed 
to  hogs. 

Glue  factory;  un- 
Ucensed. 

None. 

Noinrpeetion 

None 

As  most  convenient. 

None. 

None 

None 

^ 

None. 

No  inBi)estioii 

Four  meat   associa- 
tions  have    four 
slaughterhouses. 

Pits  and  dry  earth. . 

None. 
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Mnmoipality. 


Nftines  of  M.H.O.  and 
sMiitary  inspector. 


Stote  extent  and  methods  of 
general  inspection. 


GontagiouB  diseases. 


Westminster 

Woolwich , . , 
Wilmot 


Watt 


A.  G.  Rontledge,  M. 
D.;  T.  Tomlinson, 
sanitary  inspector. 

W.  O.  Robinson,  ILO 

W.  R.  Nichols^  M.D.i 
J.  Wahl,  sanitary  in- 
spector  


Inspection    made   when   re- 
quired. 

Annual  inspection  made  and 
special  on  complaint. 


A  large  number  of  oases  of 
tjrphoid. 


Scarlatina,  1  disath ;  typhoid, 
12,  2  deaths. 

Diphtheria,  6  cases ;  typhoid. 


Hphi 
12  < 


WoUaston  . 


Tarmoath. 


IWm.  Dafoe,  M.D.;  A. 
Watt»  sanitary  in- 
spector. 

R.L.  Sanderson,  M.D.; 
W.  O.  PoUick,  sani- 
tary inspector. 


Yonge     and    Esoott 
"Front". 


York 


L  W.  Lane,  M.D.;  W. 
I.  Malloy,  sanitary 
inspector. 

T.  I.  Page.  M.D.. 

V.MichelL 


Each  member  of  the  Board 
looks  after  his  district 

General  inspection   by  si 
itary  inspector. 


By  sanitary  inspector. 


None. 


Diphtheria,  an  outbreak  in 
February  and  March. 

Small  pox,  1  case 


No  general  inspection  made ;  None 
inspection  made  when  re-| 
quired.  "I 

Inspection   by   sanitary   in-  Diphtheria,  16 
spector.  seyeral  cases. 


;  typhoid. 
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ImfiMiam  of  oontagi- 
ooi  di  seAses. 
Stete  methods  and 
whether  ftnTiaoU- 
tifln  hospital. 


Has  vaooinatioii  been 

oompolsoryT  State 
school  chudreii  in 
mnnioiiwlity.  How 
many  Taooinated 
inlddS. 


Diainfeolion  of  oon< 
talons  disansos. 
6i?e  details  and 
how  carried  ont. 


Number  of 
nnmber  of  rooms, 
and  attendance  in 
each. 


Ayerage  cubic  air 
space  to  each  pupil. 


London    Hospital 

1if 


Well  attended  to. 


Twenty-two;  S4. 


No;  ▼ohmtary  Tao- 
no  hos- 


Disinfeotion  is  prao- 
t  i  s  e  d ;  washing 
room,  bed  dothing 
and  patient  with 
bi-cmoride  solu* 
tion. 


Twenty-one. . 


No. 


Seven . 


No. 


Usual  disinfectants 
used. 


Eight. 


No;  children  have 
been  vaccinated  at 
school  l^  order  of 
the  Board. 


Twenty-one  , 


HOSM 


None 


None 


Eighteen ;  19  . 


Don't  know 


8Mh  m  can  be.  «m 
ployed  in  private 
■oosesL 


No;  cannot  say. 


Attendinfir  phvsidan 
does  this  under  the 
supervision  of  M. 
H.O. 


Twenty-four. 
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Mmiioipality. 

Forms  for  notification 
b^  teachers  and  M. 
H.O.   of   contagions 
diseases.     Are  both 
supplied?     Do  both 
make  use  of  them  ? 

Number  of  factories  and  in- 
stitutions.    State  their 
character   and   number  of 
employees  in  each. 

Water  supply.    WheM  wdk 
are  used  give  chaiacter  of 
soil  and  sub-soiL 

Westminster 

Six  cheese  factories 

All  wells ;  all  kinds  of  soil  .. 

Woolwioh 

* 

Wilmot 

Not  supplied 

Flax    milL  7  bands;    foun- 
dry. 7  hands ;  linseed  oil 
mOl,  90  hands ;  Tannery,  2 
hands ;  cigar  box  factory,  8 
hands;  two  grist  mills.  6 
hands;  six  chopping  mills, 
12 hands;  nine  blacksmith 
shops,  1  to  2  each ;  three 
cheese   factories,   2   each; 
one  creamery,  2 ;  six  tailor 
shops,  2  to   8;    six   shoe 
shops,  1  to  2 ;  five  butcher 
shops,  1  to  2 ;  two  cooper 
shop^  1  to  2;  three  cider 
mills,!  to  2. 

Onecheeese  factory.... 
Two  cheese  factories 

Wells ;  day  and  sand  loam. . 
Heavy  clay  tQ  si^nd  .....•..• 

Watt 

Supply  themselves.... 
Don*tknow. 

WoUaston 

Generally  from  spriags 

7anD0Qth 

ToDge   and    £scott 
"Front." 

York 

Don't  know 

Wells ;  gravel  and  clay 

WeUs  and  springs;   mostiy 
clay  soiL 

One  bolt  works,  one  woollen 
mill,  one  9tove  factory,  one 
fat  rendering  factory,  one 
paper  mill,  two  potteries, 
three  grist  mills,  four  brick 
yards. 

- 
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No.  of  dftiry  oowi. 
If  tbere  medical  or 
▼vterinuT   inipeo- 
tun?    GiyedetaiU 
of  ft  n  y  ezamina- 
tioo  of  herds   for 
tabenmloria. 

Sl8ii|:hterhoiue8. 
Give  nnmber  li- 
censed.     How 
drained  and    how 
o£Fal  is  disposed  of. 

Disposal  of  garbage 
and   night   soil, 
whether    by    con- 
tract or   only    by 
honseholder. 

Sewage.     How   dis- 
posed of,  whether 
by    dry    earth 
closets.     If  so,   is 
there  oontraot  re- 
moval? 

State  number  and 
kind  of  noxious 
trades.  How  licen- 
sed and  regulated  ? 
(See  sec  (%  PubUc 
Health  Act.) 

No  emmnatioo    or 
iotpeefcioii. 

Four  licensed  

By  householder  .... 

Pits  and  dry  earth 
closets. 

None. 
None. 

Number    imknown ; 
BO    mspeotion    in 
18M;   tubercnloms 
found   in   oatUe 
1866;  Seattle  de- 
■iroyed. 

400:  noo0 

Five;    no  license; 
boned. 

None 

Buried  by  house- 
holder. 

Householder 

Dry    earth   dosets; 
no  oontraot. 

None. 

n^^knfv  .... 

None 

None. 

Noiaqwetion 

Seven  adjoining  city 
of  St.  Thomas 
ander  inspection. 

None 

None. 

Householder. 

A  gnaA  muiy;    no 

SomeaO;  ofEalfedto 
hogs. 

• 

Householder 

Householders ;      n  o 
contract  removal. 
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C.  C.  JAMES, 
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THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  CROPS. 


THE  WEATHER. 

The  natnre  and  quality  of  the  soil  of  coarse  have  much  to  do  in  determining  th» 
success  or  failure  of  crops,  but  temperature,  precipitation  and  sunshine  are  also  most 
important  factors.  Early  or  late  frosts,  and  alternating  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter^ 
may  do  much  injury,  and  floods  or  drouth  may  ruin  promising  growing;  crops,  while  oi^ 
the  other  hand  seasonable  temperature  and  timely  snow  or  rain  falls,  and  a  due  share  ot 
sunshine,  usually  mean  splendid  crops  matured  in  the  best  possible  condition.  HencG 
the  interest  attached  to  the  following  weather  tables. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  June  Bulletin  :  "  The  crop  season  of  1895  began 
with  a  deficiency  of  rain,  the  precipitation  of  the  four  months,  November  to  February  ,^ 
having  been  2.89  inches  less  than  the  average.  This  was  further  intensified  by  a  very 
low  rainfall  in  March,  April  and  May,  the  total  for  these  three  months  being  two  inches 
less  than  the  average.  The  total  precipitation  for  March,  April  and  May,  1895,  was  5.53^ 
inches,  ior  May  alone  in  1894  it  was  5.72  inches.  May  was  a  month  of  extremes.  It 
began  with  high  temperature,  which  continued  for  eleven  days,  during  which  there  were 
frequent  thunder-showers.  From  the  12th  to  the  21st  was  a  period  of  low  temperature^ 
heavy  frosts  resulting  over  a  large  portion  of  the  continent  Ice  was  formed  in  many 
places  from  ^  to  f  inch  thick.  After  the  21st  the  weather  became  more  moderate^ 
although  on  the  27th  and  28th  the  temperature  fell  nearly  to  freezing.  These  May  frosta 
were  exceedingly  severe  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Province,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining 
States.  Tl^e  second  frost  was  felt  in  many  places  in  the  southwest,  where  the  first  had 
done  little  damage.  The  inland  and  higher  sections  sufiered  exceedingly.  A  narrow 
strip  along  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario  was  more  fortunate,  especially  where  aheltered  by 
higher  land.  These  frosts  have  done  extensive  damage  to  the  more  tender  fruits,  early 
vegetables,  nut-bearing  trees,  imported  shrubs,  young  hedges,  «nd,  in  some  districts,  also, 
to  the  fall  wheat  and  spring  grains ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the  amount  of  injury  haa 
been  somewhat  exaggerated  in  many  districts,  and  that  many  crops  will  recover.  The 
month  ended  excessively  warm.  The  highest  records  for  the  month  were  as  follows  r 
Bockliffe,  97  degrees;  Stony  Creek,  97;  Toronto,  95.7;  Lindsay,  94.7;  London,  94; 
Ottawa,  93.5 ;  Saugeen,  85.9.  The  lowest  records  were  as  follows  :  Lambton  county,  23  ; 
Woodstock,  23.7 ;  London,  25 ;  Saugeen,  25  1 ;  Kockliffe,  26 ;  Lindsay,  27.2;  Ottawa^ 
27.5  ;  Toronto,  27.9  ;  Stony  Creek,  29.  At  Bockliffe  and  in  Lambton  county  the  range 
was  71  degrees.  In  1894  the  greatest  range  was  51  degrees  (Stony  Oreek,  33  to  84 
degrees).'' 

From  the  August  Bulletin  we  quote :  ^^  An  unusual  occurrence  in  temperature  ia 
worth  noting  in  the  fact  during  June  and  July  the  highest  relative  temperature  occurred 
on  the  Upper  Ottawa  and  the  lowest  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  Woodstock  during  June 
being  the  only  one  of  the  ten  stations  showing  a  temperature  belo#  the  average  of  the 
Province.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  night  temperature^ 
1  B.L  (!-«) 
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June  began  with  a  continuation  of  the  heat  of  the  end  of  May,  but  after  the  thunder 
storms  of  the  4ch  a  cold  spell  set  in,  and  light  frost  was  experienced  in  many  places  from 
the  7th  to  the  9tb.  Afterwards  the  temperature  gradually  increased  and  continued ; 
although  electric  storms  were  frequent  in  general  but  little  rain  fell,  and  in  many  places 
from  the  4th  to  the  20th  none.  The  entire  precipitation  was  about  one-third  of  the 
normal.  July  began  warm  and  dry,  but  after  the  first  week  a  considerable  change  for 
the  better  occurred  The  temperature  fell  and  light  rains  were  pretty  frequent  to  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  in  general  at  the  end  of  the  month  reports  showed  a  more  hopeful 
spirit.  In  addition  to  the  showers  the  dew  was  more  copious.  Although  the  rainfall  was 
•extremely  small  it  was  pretty  uniform,  and  with  none  of  the  phenomenally  small  amounts 
of  July,  1894." 


Tbmpbbaturi.  The  following  table  gives  the  temperature  from ^pril  to  September 
inclusive — practically  the  growing  season — at  ten  well  distributed  points  in  Ontario  for  the 
years  1894  and  1895,  and  also  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95  : 


Months. 


April 


Mft7. 


June  , 


ri896  .. 

...X1894.. 

1 1882-96 

(-1895.. 

<1894  .. 

1 1882-95 

(1895  .. 

<1894  . 

(1882  95 


July. 


flW.. 

August  . .  <  1894  . . 

(1882-95 

fl895.. 

September<  1894  . . 

(1883-96 


Jileftn 
for   six 
months 


..{ 


1895 
1894 
1882-96 


deg. 
40.88 
41.77 
88.81 

54.62 
49.63 
49.68 

63.42 
62.18 
60.73 

61.70 
66.30 
63.87 

62.11 
61.76 
62.67 


a 
a 


deg. 
44.85 
44.60 
42.51 

68.00 
64.43 
63.91 

67.80 
66.73 
66.10 

65.69 
70.18 
67.60 

65.80 
66.12 
66.17 


59.97  63.01 
59.35  64.16 
67.00   60.21 


67.03 
66.83 
65.46 


60.86 
60.87 
69.08 


deg. 
47.33 
47.36 
44.01 

60.44 
67.76 
66.67 


I 
I 


deg. 
47.31 
44.08 
42.41 

66.56 
62.89 
53.66 


72.67  68.09 
70.20  66.07 
66.46   66.32 

69.00   65.91 

74.41  69.08 

68.42  67.86 

69.26  66.47 
68.901  65.26 
66.69   66.21 


64.02 
64.67 
60.40 

68.78 
63.88 
60.24 


61.48 
61.79 
69.08 

60.97 
69.86 
68.91 


1 


a 
03 


deg. 
44.24 
16.90 
43.43 

58.65 
66.49 
64.01 

70.54 
70.78 
66.61 

69.27 
73.32 
70.61 

70.11 
69.52 
68.64 

64.61 
66.67 
61.73 

62.90 
63.43 
60.82 


deg. 
43.86 
44.37 
41.21 

65.36 
62.66 
52.16 

67.90 
66.46 
68.70 

66.23 
69.10 
67.84 

66.09 
66.29 
66.46 

60.63 
62.26 
69.09 

69.76 
60.00 
68.16 


I 


deg. 
42.68 
44.01 
89.65 

67.49 
63.06 
62.62 

68*22 
66.47 
64.06 

66.11 
68.06 
66.27 

65.09 
63.20 
68.77 

68.44 
59.85 
56.71 

69.51 
68.94 
67.18 


I 


I 


deg. 
41.39   42.46 
43.61   46.99 
38.36   40.23 


66.24 
62.63 
61.97 

67.12 
64.61 
63.67 

64.87 
68.16 
66. 

61.09 
62.85 
63.60 


60.31 
66.98 

68.83 
58.69 
66.78 


57.69 
65.46 
54.97 

69.63 
65.95 
66.00 

65.89 
68.30 
68.01 

66.16 
61.79 
66.18 

68.90 
69.65 
67.43 

69.92 
59.62 
68.64 


deg. 
88.76 
41.63 
36.69 

63.76 
62.82 
61.00 

64.39 
62.89 
61.80 

61.74 
68.57 
63.98 

60.19 
56.39 
60.63 

64.17 
63.37 
62.83 

65.60 
56.11 
64.45 


deg. 
43.27 
44.33 
40.72 

66.87 
68.67 
62.94 

67:97 
66.13 
64.33 

65.64 
69.05 
67.01 

65.841 
64.01 
64.68' 

60.45 
61.10 
68.15 

59.91 
59.72 
57.97 


The  mean  temperature  for  the  six  months  was  59.91^,  being  .19^  higher  than  that 
t>f  the  preceding  year,  and  1.94^  above  that  of  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years,  1882  95. 
London  shows  the  highest  mean  temperature  for  the  six  months,  and  Eockli£fe  the  lowest, 
although  in  June  and  July  the  latter  station  experienced  a  higher  temperature  than 
8augeen.  Taking  the  figures  of  the  Province  by  months,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  in  May, 
June  and  August  the  temperature  of  the  Province  was  higher  than  that  in  both  the 
previous  year  and  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years;  in  April  and  September  the 
temperature  was  below  that  of  1894,  but  above  that  of  the  fourteen  years'  average ;  while 
In  July  the  figures.failed  to  reach  those  of  either  1894  or  1882  95. 
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Precipitation.  The  fall  of  rain  and  snow  in  the  winter  months  is  given  in 
the  following  table  hj  districts  for  the  years  1894-5  and  1893-4,  together  with  the  aver- 
age for  the  fourteen  years,  1882-95.  In  studying  this  table  it  should  be  remembered 
that  an  inch  of  rain  is  the  equivalent  of  ten  inches  of  snow : 


Month. 

Went  and 
soathwest. 

Northwest 
and  north. 

Centre. 

East  and 
northeast. 

Province 
average. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

Rain. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

November . .  - 

(1894.. 

1898.. 

(1882-94 

in. 
0.70 
2.70 
2.46 

in. 

15.2 

6.8 

7.8 

in. 
0.87 
1.40 
2.06 

in. 
16.9 
17.7 
14.2 

in. 
0.47 
2.27 
2.28 

in. 
6.1 
6.5 
5.9 

in. 
1.10 
1.51 
1.95 

in. 

7.3 

9.7 

8.8 

in. 
0.78 
1.97 
2.19 

in. 

11.4 

9.9 

9.0 

December  ..' 

(1894.. 
(1898.. 
(1882-94 

2.26 
2.52 
1.61 

2.9 
19.2 
18.8 

1.16 
1.89 
1.15 

10.2 
84.0 
21.1 

1.44 
2.66 
1.49 

4.8 
21.4 
11.2 

1.10 
0.84 
1.05 

9.0 
30.1 
14.7 

1.49 
1.85 
1.88 

6.6 
26.2 
15.1 

January  — 

(1895.. 
{1894  .. 
(1882-95 

0.90 
0.91 
1.18 

26.6 

4.2 

16.9 

0.81 
0.50 
0.92 

40.9 
23.1 
28.4 

1.84 
1.10 
1.22 

28.2 

9.3 

18.9 

0.52 
1.11 
0.94 

29.5 
19.4 
22.3 

0.78 
0.91 
1.06. 

81.3 
14.0 
21.7 

February..   < 

(1895.. 
< 1894  . . 
(1882-95 

0.18 
0.98 
1.56 

10.0 
12.4 
11.7 

0.09 
0.28 
0.62 

18.9 
18.4 
21.3 

0.09 
0.91 
1.18 

8.0 
17.9 
18.6 

0.08 
0.19 
0.69 

11.3 
11.8 
17.9 

0.08 
0.59 
1.01 

12.0 
15.1 
16.1 

March 

(1895.. 
<1894  .. 
(1882-95 

0.45 
1.21 
1.17 

9.7 
8.9 
9.5 

0.21 
1.16 
C.76 

11.5 

9.5 

13.8 

0.77 
1.24 
1.11 

8.5 
2.5 
9.2 

0.21 
1.00 
0.89 

18.5 

3.1 

18.1 

0.41 
1.15 
0.98 

10.8 

4.8 

11.4 

TotalB  for     . 
five  months 

(1895.. 
{1894.. 
(18<12.96 

4.44 

8.82 
7.97 

61.4 
45.5 
58.7 

2.64 
4.78 
5.51 

98.4 

102.7 

98.8 

4.11 
8.18 
7.28 

55.1 
57.6 
58.8 

2.96 
4.65 
5.52 

70.6 
74.1 
76.8 

3.54 
6.47 
6.57 

72.1 
70.0 
78.3 

The  average  snowfall  for  the  Province  for  the  five  months  was  72.1,  being  a  little 
«Qore  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  slightly  less  than  the  average  for  the  fourteen 
years.  The  rikinfal),  however,  was  but  3  54  inches,  being  only  slightly  more  than  one- 
half  that  of  either  of  the  other  two  periods.  November  was  characterised  by  a  small 
rainfall  and  a  comparatively  large  precipitation  of  snow,  while  a  slightly  more  than 
normal  fall  of  rain  and  an  exceedingly  light  fall  of  snow  marked  December.  January 
had  exactly  the  same  amount  of  rainfall  as  November,  but  31.3  inches  of  snowfall,  or 
about  half  as  much  again  as  ordinarily  in  that  month.  In  February  only  .08  inch  of 
rain  fell,  or  lees  than  one-twelfth  of  the  average  for  the  month,  while  the  snowfall  was 
about  three-fourths  of  the  normal.  In  March  there  was  almost  an  average  fall  of  snow, 
bat  slightly  less  than  half  the  average  rainfall. 

The  rainfall  during  the  growing  season  (April-September)  is  of  more  importance  than 
^at  of  the  winter,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  precipitation  for  the  six  months  : 


Months. 

West  and 
southwest. 

Northwest 
and  north. 

Centre. 

East  and 

Province 
average. 

1895. 

1882-95. 

1595. 

1882-95. 

1895. 

1882-95. 

in. 
1.61 
8.01 
3.00 
2.34 
2.54 
2.59 

15.09 

1896. 

1882-95. 

1895. 

1882-95. 

,r.;:::; 

June 

Jnly 

Angost 

September. 

Totals  .. 

in. 
1.68 
2.35 
1.19 
2.04 
2.49 
2.98 

12.68 

in. 
1.79 
8.46 
3.16 
2.40 
2.57 
2.66 

15.94 

in. 
1.30 
2.24 
1.86 
1.56 
3.82 
2.86 

12.64 

in. 
1.41 
2.60 
2.76 
2.51 
2.75 
2.99 

15.02 

in. 
1.77 
2.18 
1.09 
2.28 
2.61 
2.89 

12.82 

in. 
1.27 
2.66 
1.86 
2.21 
2.84 
2.48 

12.76 

in. 
1.87 
2.76 
2.81 
2.84 
2.85 
2.54 

15.17 

in. 
1.49 
2.86 
1.37 
2.02 
2.81 
2.67 

12.72 

in. 
1.55 
2.96 
2.93 
2.52 
2.68 
2.67 

15.81 
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The  ayerage  rainfall  of  the  Province  for  the  six  months  amounted  to  only  12. 72 
inches,  being  2.57  inches  less  than  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years,  1882-95.  The 
precipitation  appears  to  have  been  fairly  distributed  in  the  four  districts.  The  rainfall 
of  the  Province  in  June  was  only  1«37  inch,  or  le«  than  one-half  that  of  the  average  of 
the  month  for  the  fourteen  years.  In  April,  May  and  July  the  precipitation  was  also 
below  the  average  of  each  of  those  months.  In  August,  however,  there  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  amount  of  rainfall,  while  in  September  the  figures  for  1895  exactly  agree 
with  those  for  1882-95. 


SuNSHiNS.  The  following  table  gives  the  record  of  sunshine  recorded  at  five  stations 
for  the  six  months  April  to  September  inclusive,  for  the  year  1894  and  1895,  and  also 
the  average  for  the  thirteen  years  1883-95.  The  last  column  gives  the  hours  of  possible 
sunshine  calculated  for  latitude  45^. 


Months. 


(1896  ... 

April <1894  ... 

II888-95. 

(1896  ... 

May    <1894  ... 

t 1883-96. 

fl896  ... 

June  <1894  ... 

(1883-96. 

(1896  ... 

July    <1894  ... 

(1883-96. 

fl896  ... 

August <  1894  . . . 

(1883-96. 

fl896  ... 

September <1894  ... 

(1883-96. 

^'^nthS'  "^  |i894  :•; 

^^"^^ (1883-96. 


I 


hours. 
198.2 
186.2 
184.0 

267.6 
170.1 
202.3 

296.9 
266.3 
241.4 

241.7 
806.8 
274.2 

236.7 
207.2 
282.4 

191.2 
109.4 
184.4 

1427.8 
1246.0 
1318.7 


hours. 
200.1 
223.6 
197.6 

261.4 
177.1 
216.8 

286.6 
262.2 
269.2 

242.3 
266.2 
283.3 

236.6 
227.7 
248.2 

208.9 
191.4 
216.4 

1434.7 
1348.2 
1421.6 


hours. 
190.7 
221.7 
176.9 

260.4 
168.2 
198.2 

281.2 
226.4 
227.1 

221.6 
288.4 
269.1 

214.8 
217.5 
216.6 

182.6 
179.9 
166.0 

1341.2 
1297.1 
1241.8 


;3 


I 


hours. 
199.6 
222.2 
204.9 

246.0 
168.8 
214.1 

280.6 
236.8 
266.3 

206.1 
266.8 
276.0 

199.6 
183.4 
246.0 

193.4 
143.7 
202.8 

1324.2 
1220.7 
1398.1 


M 


hours. 
192.1 
210.9 
196.1 

286.2 
224.2 
216.4 

287.4 
283.4 
246.8 

261.6 
267.7 
269.7 

262.6 
200.8 
244.6 

194.6 
167.4 
197.1 

1413.3 
1284.4 
1369.0 


0  E 

IL 

hours. 
196.1 
212.9 
191.7 

262.1 
181.7 
209.6 

246.3 
244.6 
246.8 

272.6 
276.2 
272.3 

228.04! 

207.3 

287.8 

194.1 
166.4 
193.1 

1388.1 
1279.1 
1349.8 


OQ 

hours. 
I4O6.4 


^461.1 


i^466.7 


►470.9 


} 


434.6 


^876.3 


i^2614.9 


Out  of  2,614.9  hours  of  possible  sunshine  in  the  six  months  comprising  the  table, 
1,388.1  were  registered  in  1895,  being  109  hours  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
38.3  more  than  the  average  for  the  thirteen  years,  1883-95.  May  was  a  particularly 
bright  month,  while  August  was  the  only  month  that  fell  below  its  record  for  the  thir- 
teen years.  Toronto,  as  usual,  experienced  the  largest  number  of  hours  of  sunshine  and 
Lindsay  the  least. 
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FARM  LANDS  OF  THE  PROVINCE. 

Rural  Abba  Abbbbsbd.  The  table  foUofring  gives  the  acreage  aaaessed 
in  townsbipB  which  are  municipally  organized,  by  coanty  groups,  the  total  for  the  Pro- 
▼inoe  being  given  for  all  classes  of  land  for  1894  and  1895  : 


Districts. 

Acres  asaessed. 

Acres  cleared. 

Acres 
woodland. 

Acres 

swamp, 

marsh 

or 
waste. 

II 

65.6 
62.3 
56.6 
74.2 
77.6 
45.6 
33.3 
9.4 

53.8 
63.4 

Resident. 

Non- 
resident. 

Total. 

1896. 

1894. 

Iiake  Erie 

2,303,434 

2,248,193 
1,980,445 
3,225,662 
3,006,182 
5,136,737 
2,549,307 
1,682,935 

22,131,895 
22,032,799 

32,651 

64,209 

49,016 

27,916 

41,852 

196,795 

147.370 

421,608 

981,420 
1,006,175 

2,336,088 
2,312,402 
2,029,461 
3,263,578 
3,018,034 
5,332,532 
2,696,677 
2,104,543 

23,113,315 
23,038,974 

1,533,381 
1,439,700 
1,149,616 
2,415,403 
2,362,356 
2,430,732 
897,789 
198,016 

12,426,992 

1,512,231 
1,420,489 
1,123,082 
2,388,731 
2,357,777 
2,413,419 
890,516 
186,366 

*12,292;6i6 

707,446 

607,S65 

697,213 

532,864 

415,538 

2,010,549 

1,316,752 

1,669,192 

7,857,419 
7,859,714 

95,261 
264,837 
282,633 
305,311 
270,140 
891,251 
482,136 
237,335 

2,828,904 
2,886.650 

Lake  Huron 

Georgian  Bay  

West  Midland 

Lake  Ontario 

St.  Law.  and  Ottawa 
Eaet  Midland      .... 
Northern  Diatricfcs . . 

The  Province.  |}^^ 

There  are  23,113,315  acres  in  the  assessed  rural  area  of  the  Province,  of  which 
12,426,992  acres,  or  a  percentage  of  53.8,  are  cleared,  compared  with  53.4  in  1894.  The 
total  area  shows  an  increekse  of  74,341  acres  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  acreage  of 
cleared  land  has  increased  by  134,382.  The  area  of  wood  land  is  slightly  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  but  there  are  57,746  acres  less  of  swamp  and  marsh  land.  There  is 
also  a  continued  decrease  in  non-resident  land.  The  Lake  Ontario  group  still  shows  the 
highest  ratio  of  cleared  land. 


Abba  in  Pasturb.*  The  number  of  acres  in  pasture  b  given  in  the  following 
table  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province  for  each  of  the  five  years  1 891-95,  and  also 
the  percentage  of  cleared  land  in  pasture  in  1895  : 


Year. 

I 

n 

i 

1 

1 

1 
i 
1 

i 

St.  Lawrence 
andOtUwa. 

i 

1^ 

1 

i 

1S&6 

acres. 
261,181 
247,580 
247,657 
238,666 
269,189 

170.8 

acres. 
878.061 
869,178 
876,258 
360,067 
881,678 

269.1 

acres. 

236,602 

238,936 

228,861 

222,766 

234,628 

204.9 

acres. 
518,394 
619,802 
685,879 
604,588 
580,858 

214.6 

acres. 
891,876 
888,225 
867,048 
360,248 
379,627 

166.9 

acres. 
705,175 
711,042 
696,676 
678,281 
698,928 

290.1 

acres. 
209,869 
200,979 
199,514 
184,389 
201,289 

288.8 

acres. 
38,507 
82,650 
82,487 
28,191 
80,194 

169.2 

acres. 
2,728,665 
2,708,241 
2,682,180 
2,562,040 
2,721,281 

219.6 

1894 

1893 

1898 

1891 

Bate  per  LOOOoleared 
1111896 

There  were  2,728,655  acres  in  pasture  in  1895,  which  is  more  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  year  in  the  table.  The  ratio  per  1,000  acres  cleared  is  219.6  for  the  Province, 
ranging  from  165.9  in  the  Lake  Ontario  district  to  290.1  in  the  St  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 
group. 
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AoBBAGB    UNDER    Crop.     The  following  table  gives  the  acreage  nnder  crop 
for  each  of  the  five  years  1891-5,  and  also  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95. 


Field  crops. 


Fall  wheat 

Spring  wheat — 

Barley 

Oats 

Bye 

Peas 

Backwheat 

Beans  

Potatoes 

Mangel- wnrzels . 

Carrots 

Tamips   

Hay  and  clover. , 

Total    ... 


1895. 


acres. 
743,199 
228,957 
478,046 


120,350 

799,968 

802.929 

149,899 

185,262 

72,747 

184,647 

34,883 

18,002 

161,806 

2,687.674 

8,321,178 


1894. 


acres. 
778,992 
230,016 
486,261 
2,842,766 

90,144 
786,007 
267,348 
111,861 
145,268 

59,281 
167,253 

27,670 

11,186 

147,657 

2,576,943 

8,227,153 


1893. 


918,954 

856,721 

467,815 

1,936,644 

68,486 
738,741 
217,294 

96,865 
183,828 

48,858 
142,601 

21,519 

9,288 

136,604 

2,706,894 

8,064,612 


1892. 


966,622 

651,302 

499,225 

1,861,469 

78,073 
774,782 
181,468 

91,403 
125,104 

38,249 
145,703 


9,941 
129,627 
2,515.367 

8,080,206 


1891. 


7,884,213 


1882-90. 


acres. 
849,956 

aeres. 

887,938 

510,634 

606,962 

658,166 

668,807 

1,840.686 

1,796,160 

67.866 

99.179 

762,468 

699,148 

241,086 

241,167 

107,879 

87,968 

41,451 

84,010 

160,218 

166,764 

22,961 

21,604 

9,858 

10,646 

126,075 

115,366 

2,549,976 

2,378.702 

7,704,229 


The  acreage  of  all  field  crops  in  1895  was  8,321,173,  being  94,020  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  A  shrinkage  is  observed  in  the  areas  devoted  to  both  fall  and  spring 
wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  hay  and  clover,  while  there  is  an  increase  in  the  acreagea 
of  the  other  crops,  more  especially  in  com  for  both  husking  and  fodder  purposes. 

The  table  following  gives  the  acreage  of  all  the  crops  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
table,  and  for  the  same  periods,  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province  : 


Year. 

i 

tt 

1 
s 

! 

C3 

1 

3 

Ed 

11 
^1 

3 

s 

i 

> 

1 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

^8^95.. 

aeres. 
1,057,780 
1,047,297 
1,046.128 
1,002,829 

990,197 

963,693 

acres. 
909,262 
873,424 
869,971 
869,680 
844,278 

813,798 

acres. 

773,416 

758,184 

733,656 

733,539 

696,561 

692,152 

acres. 
1,651,847 
1,594,356 
1,535,218 
1,542,560 
1,504,482 

1,497.855 

acres. 
1,676,762 
1,687,718 
1.660,188 
1,696,482 
1,685,768 

1,634,907 

acres. 
1,511.493 
1,529,266 
1,490,433 
1,603,724 
1,463,449 

1,429,507 

acres. 
597,027 
596,264 
681.869 
593,111 
571,766 

667.828 

acres. 
148,686 
140,666 
137,199 
138,341 
127,738 

104,489 

aoreiw 

8,321,173 
6,227,163 
8,054,612 
8,080,206 
7.884,218 

7,704,229 

In  every  district  excepting  the  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  an 
increase  is  shown  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  The  Lake  Ontario 
and  West  Midland  groups  have  the  largest  areas  under  crop. 
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Pboportionil  abiab  under  Crop.  The  relative  distribution  of  the^ 
varioDB  crope  per  1,000  acres  cleared  is  given  in  the  following  table,  by  connty  gronpa 
and  for  the  Province  for  1894  and  1895,  together  with  the  average  for  the  foarteen  years 
1882-95  : 


Dirtriots. 

1 

1 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

|l 

1 

1 

t 

Lake  Erie<1894.. 
('82-95. 

129.0 
186.4 
165.8 

l.l 

1.4 
7.6 

18.3 
18.6 
26.2 

142.8 
142.1 
128.9 

16.2 
8.6 
9.0 

36.8 
43.8 

107.7 
98.0 
77.8 

10.6 

12.6 

8.9 

33.6 
29.2 
17.9 

12.8 
12.6 
12.0 

1.9 
1.2 
1.1 

1.0 
.7 
.6 

2.5 
2.6 
1.9 

188.7 
192.9 
206.7 

689.8 
692.6 
707.7 

^-      Vim" 

Huron.  ^,g2.96; 

76.1 

75.1 

109.8 

6.6 

5.6 

34.3 

31.6 
29.7 
43.1 

206.9 
188.2 
169.3 

1.8 
.8 
.9 

70.4 
70.9 
68.1 

26.8 
20.6 
12.0 

1.1 

.9 
1.2 

2.4 
1.6 

.8 

9.9 

8.8 

10.0 

3.4 
2.9 
2.2 

.8 
.7 
.8 

12.8 
12.2 
11.1 

188.7 
197.1 
198.2 

631.6 
614.9 
641.8 

^•▼l»82-95. 

54.2 
66.8 

74.7 

20.0 
20.0 
61.6 

46.1 
40.7 
49.4 

214.8 
219.2 
170.2 

3.0 
3.9 

2.8 

97.1 
94.6 

83.7 

9.8 
7.6 
3.6 

6.3 
4.7 
2.0 

1.2 
.8 
.4 

14.5 
13.8 
13.8 

1.1 
1  1 
1.0 

.9 
1.0 
1.0 

16.5 
17.1 
13.9 

187.8 
193.8 
196.4 

672.8 
676.0 
676.4 

Wet          /Jigs- 
Midland  V4^95; 

85.4 

88.4 

110.1 

12.9 
10.6 
31.1 

48.2 
42.6 
55.0 

217.6 
216.0 
167.3 

8.8 
2.& 
2.7 

69.3 
60.4 
62.1 

82.0 
23.6 
16.0 

2.5 
1.9 
1,3 

1.9 
.7 
.6 

14.5 
12.3 
12.1 

4.6 
8.7 
3.1 

1.2 

.9 

1.0 

18.9 
19.6 
16.7 

176.6 
188.0 
186.5 

683.9 
667.4 
666.6 

Lake          fl8»- 
Ont«io^1^gg; 

60.1 
66.1 
70.1 

26.1 
24.9 
64.9 

62.9 

70.4 

110.8 

173.7 
178.2 
137.6 

16.6 
14.1 
18.5 

94.4 
92.8 
75.0 

28.2 
22.1 
16.2 

22.1 
2Q.6 
12.7 

2.6  17.5 
2.4:15.3 
1.214.3 

3.1 
2.8 
2.4 

.9 

.8 

1.1 

18.6 
17.3 
14.4 

188.2 
182.0 
184.4 

709.8 
715.7 
718.6 

St.  Law-  '(1896.. 

reDoeand<1894.. 

Ottowai'82-96. 

3.8 
4.6 
6.8 

26.8 
33.2 
49.1 

18.9 
22.3 
36.0 

190.2 
191.6 
178.9 

7.6 

7.9 

12.8 

34.4 
81.7 
40.0 

30.8 
27.6 
14.7 

14.6 
14.4 
13.5 

1.6 
1.3 
1.5 

16.1 
15.7 
17.0 

1.6 

1.2 

.9 

1.1 
.9 
.8 

2.7 
2.9 
2.1 

272.2 

278.5 
261.9 

621.8 
633.6 
635.5 

Midl«.dV^95: 

19.8 
23.8 
80.2 

88.1 
32.1 

81.1 

42.7 
61.2 
83.7 

196.3 
204.1 
166.6 

14.8 
13.6 
19.7 

82.9 
75.1 
68.8 

21.9 
19.4 
12.3 

17.6 
19.0 
11.3 

2.1 

1.3 

.9 

15.3 
14.2 
14.9 

2.9 
2.6 
1.9 

1.5 
1.3 
1.1 

12.7 

11.3 

8.6 

202.5 
200.8 
198.6 

666.0 
669.6 
688.9 

^5^i^^i894!; 

^^"*"*^  I  •82-96. 

3.4 
4.6 
4.4 

19.6 
27.8 
67.4 

12.1 
17.1 
16.7 

182.1 
184.6 
171.6 

3.0 

1.8 
6.3 

86.8 
94.0 
79.6 

4.0 
4.0 
3.2 

4.8 
4.1 
6.1 

.6 
.6 

.7 

24.6 
23.1 
24.7 

.8 
.8 
.7 

1.8 
1.6 
1.5 

14.6 
14.6 
17.0 

868.3 
376.4 
370.8 

725.4 
764.8 
758.6 

•ftroTinoe^,g2.9g 

69.8 
63.4 
78.0 

18.0 
18.7 
44.5 

88.6 
39.6 
68.7 

191.0 
190.6 
167.7 

9.7 
7.3 

8.7 

64.4 
63.9 
61.4 

36.4 
30.8 
21.2 

10.9 

11.8 

7.7 

6.8 
4.8 
3.0 

14.9 
13.6 
13.8 

2.8 
2.3 
1.9 

1.0 
.9 
.9 

12.2 
12.0 
10.1 

204.2 
209.6 
208.8 

669.6 
669.3 
676.4 

The  figures  for  the  Province  show  that  out  of  every  1,000  acres  cleared  669.6  acrea 
are  given  to  the  fourteen  crops  comprising  the  table,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  the 
ratio  in  1894,  although  the  actual  increase  is  confined  to  the  Lake  Huron  and  West 
Midland  districts. 


FALL  WHEAT. 

The  fall  wheat  growing  in  November,  1894,  was  thus  referred  to  in  the  crop  bulletin 
issued  in  that  month  :  "  The  sowing  began  September^  1st  and  was  finished  by  October 
lit,  the  larger  portion  being  put  in  the  ground  from  September  5th  to  15di.  The 
ground  was  in  fine  condition,  the  only  drawback  being  that  there  was  too  little  moisture. 
At  the  time  of  reporting  the  general  statement  was  that  it  never  was  in  better  condition. 
Little  or  no  injury  of  any  kind  was  reported.  The  varieties  are  too  numerous  to  be 
leiemd  to  here." 

Reports  sent  in  by  correspondents  in  May  were  to  the  effect  that  notwithstanding 
the  drouth  the  crop  entered  the  winter  in  a  rather  promising  state,  and  but  for  the  thaw 
in  January  which  flooded  low  places  and  led  to  the  formation  of  ice,  the  outlook  would 
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bave  been  ezoellent  when  the  snow  left.  In  the  western  half  of  the  Province,  while 
many  splendid  fields  were  reported,  loss  by  ioe  was  common,  ranging  from  odd  patches 
in  the  low-lying  fields  in  several  of  the  great  fall  wheat  counties,  to  a  thinning  out  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  portions  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  frosts  of  May  12th  to 
21st  did  further  injury  to  fall  wheat  in  western  Ontario,  but  the  crop  suffered  less  com- 
paratively than  the  spring  grains.  Here  and  there  a  little  barley  had  been  sown  on  the 
bare  spots,  but  cot  much  fall  wheat  was  plowed  up  on  account  of  grass  being  sown  with 
the  wheat.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  very  little  loss  was  reported  from  winter 
killing,  but  comparatively  little  fall  wheat  is  raised  there.  Not  much  injury  from  insects 
was  reported.  There  was  a  single  reference  to  the  Hessian  fly  from  Kent,  and  scattering 
mention  of  wire-worm  in  Lambton  and  Bruce,  but  the  crop  had  been  remarkably  free 
from  insect  pests.  As  to  the  comparative  condition  of  fall  wheat  on  clay  and  the  lighter 
soils,  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  was  expressed.  Many  references  were  made  in 
different  sections  of  the  province  to  the  effect  that  drainage  and  tillage  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  success  of  this  crop. 

August  reports  regarding  fall  wheat  were  not  unanimous,  although  on  the  whole 
they  may  be  considered  as  favorable.  The  crop  was  cut  earlier  than  usual,  but  notwith- 
standing the  rapid  ripening  the  berry  was  frequently  described  as  plump  and  of  good 
quality.  Owing  to  the  drouth  the  straw  was  sdiort,  except  in  a  few  favored  localities. 
The  crop  was  harvested  in  good  condition,  and  farmers  generally  found  little  reason  to 
murmur  at  the  return,  as  there  was  not  much  rust,  and  only  the  slightest  injury  from 
the  Hessian  fly  or  other  insect  enemies,  frost  and  drouth  doing  the  main  injury.  In 
York  a  few  fields  were  plowed  up  and  resown  with  oats.  The  yield  per  acre  varied  from 
four  to  forty-five  bushels. 

Threshing  fully  confirmed  the  August  reports  of  fall  wheat.  The  yield  was  nineteen 
bushels  per  acre,  which  is  a  little  under  the  average.  The  quality  was  in  general,  very 
good.  A  few  correspondents  reported  the  grain  shrunken,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  quite 
up  to  the  average  in  appearance  and  in  weight 

The  acreage  and  yield  of  fall  wheat  are  given  in  the  following  table  by  county  groups 
cmd  for  the  Province  for  1894  and  1895,  together  with  the  aveiage  of  the  Province  for 
the  fourteen  years  1882-95  : 


Districts. 


liake  Erie. 

Lake  Huron 

Georgian  Bay 

Weet  Midland 

Lake  Ontario 

St.  Lawrenoe  and  Ottawa 

East  Midland 

Northern  DistrictB 

ToUla 


1895. 


Acres. 


197,846 

108,191 

62,294 

206,884 

142,016 

8,066 

17,748 

655 

743,199 


Bushels. 


8,322,813 

2,276,998 

1,602,744 

3,782,195 

2,637,386 

177.306 

342,385 

13,511 

14,155,282 


n 


16.8 
21.0 
26.7 
18.3 
18.6 
22.0 
19.3 
20.6 

19.0 


1894. 


Acres. 


206,236 

106,725 

63,814 

213,475 

165,941 

10,786 

21,174 

842 

778,992 


Bushels. 


3,976,394 
2,282,983 
1,424,738 
4,718.807 
3,162,245 
214,217 
418,474 


19.3 
21.4 
22.3 
22.1 
22.2 
19.9 
19.8 


14,248:16.9 
16,512,106  21.2 


Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  years  1882-95. 


Acres. 


225,089 
139,286 

76,472 
247,798 
169,536 

14,263 


602 
887,938 


Bushels. 


4.257,77218.9 
2,807,640  20.2 
l,600,697l90.9 
5.]23,549'90.7 


PQ 


3,259,793 

262,866 

482,605 

12,041 

17,806,968 


20.4 
18.4 
19.4 
20.0 

20.1 


The  743,199  acres  of  fall  wheat  grown  in  the  Province  in  1895  are  35,793  less  than 
were  reported  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  falling  oft  occurred  in  every  district  excepting 
tiie  Lake  Huron.  Although  the  (Georgian  Bay  district  gave  the  generous  yield  of  25.7 
bushels  per  acre,  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  Province  is  but  nineteen  bushels, 
which  is  2.2  bushels  less  than  in  1894,  and  1.1  bushel  below  the  average  yield  of  the 
fourteen  years,  1882-95.  The  decrease  in  both  area  and  yield  per  acre  makes  the  total 
yield  2,356,824  bushels  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
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The  New  Fall  Wheat.  The  November  balletin  contained  ihe  following  : 
^  In  1883  the  area  of  fall  wheat  stood  at  1,091,467,  it  dropped  to  864,740  acres  in  the 
follo?ring  year.  Then  it  increased  gradaallj  to  897,743  acres  in  1887  ;  then  it  decreased 
-gradually  to  720,102  acres  in  1890.  In  1892  it  was  ap  to  966,522  acres.  Since  then  it 
has  dropped  year  by  year  to  743,199  acres  in  1895.  The  movement,  then,  has  been  one 
of  expansion  and  contraction.  The  reports  this  fall  indicate  an  increased  acreage  sown 
to  fall  wheat.  A  few  repoxt  a  decrease ;  many  report  the  same  as  sown  a  year  ago  ;  but 
the  majority  report  an  increase  of  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent.  The  crop  was  pat  in 
^nder  most  favorable  conditions.  Some  sowing  took  place  as  early  as  August  25th  ;  some 
as  late  as  October  1st ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  sown  about  September  15  th.  On 
the  whole,  October  was  not  very  favorable  to  the  crop.  The  early  growth  was  retarded, 
and  the  general  condition  was  not  the  most  favorable  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
although  much  desired  rains  and  more  favorable  weather  were  just  then  promising  an 
improvement  The  report,  then,  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  increased  acreage ;  fair  con- 
dition. The  following  reasons  are  given  for  the  increased  acreage  :  Shortage  of  straw 
this  year ;  decreasing  production  of  spring  wheat ;  very  favorable  condition  of  weather 
and  of  soil  in  September ;  hope  for  better  wheat  prices." 


SPRING  WHEAT. 


The  acreage  sown  was  less  than  usual,  and  some  fields  got  touched  by  frost  in  May. 

This  crop  was  ripening  unevenly  as  correspondents  wrote  for  the  August  bulletin, 
and  only  a  small  portion  had  been  cut.  The  .yield  per  acre  was  very  light,  the  drouth 
and  the  grasshopper  making  a  strong  combination  against  it.  The  straw  was  very  short, 
little  injury  had  been  done  by  the  midge  or  other  such  assailants. 

The  November  bulletin  said  that  the  crop  was  on  the  decline  in  the  Province  in 
acreage,  in  yield,  and,  many  think,  in  quality.  In  both  west  and  east  the  qualijby  was 
hardly  up  to  the  average,  many  reporting  it  light  in  weight,  shrunken  and  discolored. 
The  yield  in  1890  was  7,683,905  bushels  ;  in  1895  it  was  3,472,543  bushels. 

The  acreage  and  yield  of  spring  wheat  are  given  in  the  following  table  by  county 
groups  and  for  the  Province  : 


Districts. 


Lake  Erie 

Lake  Huron 

Georgian  Bay 

West  Midland 

Lake  Ontario  

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa. 

Ban  Midland 

Nonhem  Districts 

Totals 


1896. 


Acres. 


1,686 
7,868 
22,974 
31,198 
61,612 
65,046 
29,707 
8,866 

228,967 


Bushels. 


24,763 
126,361 
877,307 
542,961 
871,004 
1,089,768 
378,788 

62,6U 

3,472,643 


14.7 
15.9 
16.4 
17.4 
14.1 
16.8 
12.8 
16.2 

16.6 


1894. 


Acres. 


2,137 

7,811 

22,427 

26,027 


80,160 

28,691 

6,174 

280,016 


Bushels. 


27,758 
117,135 
366,566 
443,349 
811,698 
1,121,869 
417,896 

71,684 

3,367,864 


41 

PQ 


Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  years  1882-96. 


Acres. 


-l- 


13.0 
16.0 
16.9 
17.7 
18.8 
14.0 
14.6 
13.8 

14.6 


10,301 

30,866 

62.980 

69,864 

147,849 

110,349 

66,860 

7.904 

606,962 


Bushels. 


147,596 

439,271 

922,016 

1,062,160 

2,275,945 

1,802,467 

937,187 

138,182 

7,724,774 


14.3 
14.2 
14.6 
16.2 
16.4 
16.3 
14.0 
17.6 

16.2 


The  decreases  in  acreage  in  the  Lake  Erie  and  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  groups  and 
in  the  Northern  Districts  was  not  o£fset  by  the  increases  in  area  in  the  other  districts,  the 
result  being  that  the  total  area  of  spring  wheat  in  the  Province  in  1895  is  but  223,957 
acres,  or  7,059  acres  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  decrease  in  1895,  however,  is 
light  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the  more  recent  years,  as  may  be  judged  by  compar- 
ing the  present  acreage  with  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years.  The  average  yield  of 
the  Province  in  1895  is  15.5  bushels  per  acre,  being  .9  bushels  more  than  in  1894  and  .3 
4>a8hels  more  than  the  average  for  1882-95.  The  best  yield  was  in  the  West  Midland 
district  and  the  poorest  in  the  East  Midland  counties. 
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BARLEY. 

This  crop,  like  nearly  all  the  spring  grains,  was  got  into  the  ground  ander  favorable 
conditions,  bnt  in  every  district  it  was  more  or  less  injnred  by  frost.  In  many  quartera 
the  fields  looked  yellow  from  this  cause,  as  correspondents  wrote  in  the  last  week  of  May» 
bnt^the  expectation  prevailed  that  the  crop  would  recover. 

As  in  the  case  of  spring  wheat,  the  fields  of  barley  have  ripened  unevenly.  While^ 
thin  on  the  ground  and  short  in  the  straw,  the  grain  was,  as  a  rule,  plump  and  well  up^ 
to  weight,  although  the  catchy  weather  at  haivesting  caused  much  discoloration.  The 
yield  was  variable,  in  seme  sections  being  but  half  an  average,  and  at  other  pointa 
going  away  over  the  usual  return,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  average  would  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Six-rowed  ripened  about  a  week  earlier  than  the  two- 
rowed  variety. 

November  reports  on  barley  were  varied,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  more 
so  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  grains. ,  The  quantity  on  the  whole  was  up  to  the  average^, 
but  the  grain  was  reported  from  most  sections  as  being  plump  but  discolored.  There 
appeared  to  be  very  little  bright  colored  barley.     The  straw  was  short  and  light  in  yield. 

The  following  table  gives  the  acreage  and  yield  of  barley  by  county  groups  and  for 
the  Province : 


Districts. 

1895. 

1994. 

Yearly  average  for  the  ' 
fourteen  years,  1882  95. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

la 

28.1 
28.0 
29.0 
26.8 
22.3 
24.8 
22.6 
23.5 

26.3 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

-IS 
II 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Lake  £rie 

28,013 

45,384 

63,012 

116,374 

148,453 

46,062 

38,362 

2,386 

478,046 

786,534 
1,271,588 
1,536,857 
3,120,568 
3,309,489 
1,144,473 

865,507 
55,991 

12,090,607 

27,957 

42,135 

45.079 

101,861 

165,944 

53,925 

45,571 

3,189 

486,261 

641,790 
1,084,863 
1,116,049 
2,554,599 
3,358,043 
1,154,284 
1,007,421 
63,365 

10,980,404 

23.0 
25.7 
24.4 
25.1 
20.2 
21.4 
22.1 
19.9 

22.6 

35,637 

54,678 

50,566 

123.773 

252,066 

80,964 

68,964 

2,159 

668,807 

867,191 

1,443,895 
1,297,627 
3,437,420 
6,380,167 
1,937,211 
1,632,607 
49,941 

17,046,059 

24.3 

26.4 
25.7 
27.8 
25.3 
23.9 
23.7 
23.1 

25.5 

Lake  Hnron 

Georgian  Bay 

West  Midland 

Xiake  Ontario  

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa. . . 
East  Midland 

Northern  Districts 

Totals 

Although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  area  of  barley  in  the  four  western 
districts,  it  has  not  been  large  enough  to  overcome  the  decrease  in  the  four  eastern 
groups,  and  the  result  is  that  the  acreage  of  the  Province  is  only  478,046,  beini(  8,215' 
less  than  in  1894,  and  190,760  below  the  average  for  1882-95.  The  yield  per  aore^ 
while  2.7  bushels  more  than  in  1894,  is  slightly  below  the  average  for  the  fourteen 
years.  Over  one-half  of  the  barley  of  the  Province  is  raised  in  the  Lake  Ontaria 
and  West  Midland  counties. 


OATS. 


While  many  correspondents  spoke  highly  of  the  prospects  of  this  crop  in  May^ 
it  wculd  seem  as  if  oats  have  suffered  more  from  frost  than  in  many  years.  From 
eyerj  county  group  reports  came  of  the  young  plant  being  nipped  by  the  frost,  but» 
as  in  the  care  of  barley,  it  was  thought  that  favorable  weather  would  redeem  the^ 
crcp.    Like  the  other  spring  grains,  it  suffered  most  heavily  on  mucky  land. 
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Aogiist  returns  stated  that  there  was  a  wide  ran^e  in  the  yield  of  oats  reported; 
there  being  some  very  poor  fields,  while  others  were  mentioned  as  giving  as  high  as 
sixty-two  and  seventy  bushels  per  acre.  Frost,  drouth  and  grasshoppers  did  much  injury, 
and  the  crop  also  ripened  unevenly.  The  straw  was  unusually  short ;  in  fact,  in  some 
places  in  the  Lake  Erie  district  the  reaper  had  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  crop  cut 
vith  the  mower.  A  little  rust  was  reported,  and  also  some  smut,  but  not  enough  to 
be  serious.     The  grain  was  described  as  being  heavy  and  of  good  quality  generally. 

The  reports  forwarded  for  the  November  bulletin  led  to  the  following  summary : 
This  has  been  the  big  crop  of  the  year,  it  has  exceeded  the  August  estimate.  Increased 
acreage  and  the  high  average  yield  of  35.7  bushels  per  acre  have  given  a  total  of 
84,697,566  bushels  for  1895.  There  are  a  few  poor  records,  but  the  following  are  fair 
samples  of  reports  :  "Good,  but  short  in  straw  ; ''  **  Best  for  some  time ;"  "  A  capital 
crop  and  ^ood  quality  ;  "  '*  Best  crop  in  a  decade  ;  "  *'  The  heaviest  yield  all  round  ever 
grown.''  The  total  yield  of  the  Province  is  9,688,024  bushels  larger  than  the  big  record 
of  1891. 

The  table  following  presents  the  acreage  and  yield  by  county  groups  and  for  the 
Province  : 


Districts. 


Lake  Erie 

Lake  Huron 

Georfnan  Bay 

West  Midland 

Lake  Ontario  

St.  Lawrence  &  Ottawa] 

Ea«t  Midland 

Northern  Dietricts. . 


Totals. 


1895. 


Acres. 


218,934 
297,882 
246,933 
525,580 
410,255 
462,344 
175,318 
36,063 

2,373,309 


Bushels. 


8,481,803  38.7 
11,573,632  38.9 

8,862,445135.9 
20.292,298  38.6 
14,170,9M'34.5 
14,904,138132.2 

5,289,938  "  " 

1,122,361 


84,697,566 


30.2 

31.1 

35.7 


1894. 


Acres. 


Bushels.  I  ® 


,§ 


214,818 
267,272 
246,1971 
515,9011 
420,356| 
462,089 
181,745 
34,388 

2,342,766 


6,538,690'30.4 

9,052,022133.9 

7,972,815,32.4 

16,469,019,31.9 

12,153,774  28.9 

12,024,850;26.0 

5,03b,720|27.7 


Yearly  average  for  tb 
fourteen  years,  1882-95, 


Acres. 


924,626 
70.172,516 


26.8 
30.0 


175,612 
202,027 
174,115 
376,448 
312,951 
402,477 
129,008 
23,622 

1,796,160 


Bushels. 


6,076,486  34.6 
7,150,748  35.4 
5,835,759  33.6 


14,030,110 

11,033,030 

12,768,694 

3,977,359  30.8 

722,006130.6 


37.3 
35.3 
31.7 


61,594,192  34.3 


The  area  devoted  to  oats  in  1895  reached  2,373,309  acres,  which  is  30,543  acres 
more  than  in  1894,  and  the  Lake  Ontario  and  East  Midland  districts  were  the  only 
groups  falling  below  their  respective  figures  for  the  previous  year.  The  splendid  average 
yield  of  35.7  bushels  per  acre  raised  the  total  yield  of  the  Province  to  over  fourteen  and 
a  half  million  of  bushels  more  than  that  of  the  year  before.  The  Lake  Huron  district 
averaged  38.9  bushels  per  acre,  the  Lake  Erie  and  West  Midland  counties  following 
closely  after. 


RYE. 

Correspondents  writing  in  May  reported  comparatively  little  winter  rye  grown,  but 
that  what  tiiere  was  looked  well.  The  crop  is  confined  largely  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Province. 

August  returns  were  to  the  effect  that  rye  had  turned  out  to  be  a  gojd  crop,  and 
that  more  of  it  was  grown  than  usual. 

The  reports  made  in  November  confirmed  those  of  August  concerning  rye,  but  said 
that  comparatively  little  of  the  crop  had  been  grown  for  grain.  It  had  been  out  green 
to  supplement  the  poor  meadows.  The  new  crop  was  making  good  growth  as  correspond- 
ents wrote. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  acreage  and  yield  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province  : 


Districts. 


Lake  Erie 

Lake  Huron 

Georgian  Bay 

Weat  Midland 

Lake  Ontario  

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 

East  Midland 

Northeni  Districts 

Totals 


1895. 


Acres. 


23,221 

2,566 

3,409 

20,006 

39,010 

18,220 

13,326 

603 

120,850 


Bushels. 


I! 


1894. 


Acres. 


854,327 

48,180 

57,780 
349,894 
584,515|15.0 
305  58416.8 
188;21214.1 

11,625 


15.31 

18.91 
16.9; 
17. 5| 


Bushels. 


-3 
PQ 


1,900,117 


19.3 
15.8 


13,030 

1,199 

4,371 

7,020! 

83,207 

18,964 

12,024 


90,144 


195,662 
23,561 
66,229 

126,351 


15.0 
19.6 
15.2 
18.0 


480,515114.5 


302,864 

186,007 

5,427 

1,386,606 


Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  years,  1882-96. 


Acres. 


16.0 
16.6! 
16.5 

15.4 


1,126 

2,888 

6,144 

30,769 

28,823 

16,289 

864 

99,172 


Bushels,  i  J  I 

si 


189,035 

20,085 

49,966 

103,816 

451,479 

606,960 

261,155 

16,523 

1,689,008 


16.4, 
17.8 
17.3' 
16.91 
14.71 
17.6 
15.4 
19.1 

16.0 


The  number  of  acres  in  rye  in  1895  is  given  as  120,350,  which  is  fully  one-third  more 
than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  increased  area  is  shared  in  by  every  district  excepting 
the  Georgian  Bay  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Obtawa.  The  yield  per  acre  was  almost  an 
average  one.  The  figures  of  total  yield  of  this  grain  are  merely  nominal  and  above  the 
actual,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  was  cut  before  maturing  and  used  as  green 
feed,  on  account  of  scant  pastures  owing  to  the  drouth. 


PEAS. 

This  crop,  where  sown  early,  was  caught  by  the  frost  and  considerably  injured 
Many  farmers  had  delayed  sowing  in  order  to  escape  the  bug,  and   it  was  thought  that 
late  peas  would  get  a  favorable  start. 

Correspondents  in  August  claimed  that  this  crop  had  withstood  the  dry  weather 
better  than  any  other,  excepting  perhaps  corn.  Some  reported  the  straw  as  rather  short, 
while  others  declared  that  it  was  abundant  and  would  be  the  salvation  of  live  stock  as  winter 
fodder.  Showers  at  the  time  of  writing  were  delaying  harvesting  and  prolonging  growth, 
and  some  mildew  was  reported.  The  bug  was  also  reported,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  last  year.     Pods  were  said  to  be  well  filled  with  good  sized  peas. 

The  November  had  the  following  regarding  peas  :  This  crop  may  be  summed  up  as 
being  fair.  In  some  western  sections  it  suffered  much  from  drouth.  The  "  bugs,"  while 
numerous,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  more  destructive  than  usual. 

The  average  and  yield  of  peas  is  given  in  the  following  table  by  county  groups  and 
for  the  Province : 


Districts. 


Lake  Erie   

Lake  Huron 

Georgian  Bay 

West  Midland 

Lake  Ontario 

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa. . 

East  Midland 

Northern  Districts 

Totals  


1896. 


Acres. 


45,592 

101,366 

111,605 

143,266 

223,102 

83,606 

74,454 

16,982 

799,963 


Bushels. 


la 


778,997 
2,300,300 
2,375,417 
3,190,961 

3,897,448 
1,501,302 
1,149,851 

37.3,827 

15,568,103 


17.1 
22.7 
21.3 
22  3 
17.5 
18.0 
15.4 
22.0 

19.6 


1894. 


Acres. 


54,167 

100,684 

106,199 

144,212 

218,749 

76,637 

66,845 

17,514 

785,007 


Buehels. 


736,01513.6 


1,980,791 
2,135,544 
2,605,706 
3,632,341 


19.7 
20.1 
18.1 
16.6 


1,341,840,17.5 


1,237,970 
352,675 

14,022,888 


18.6 
20.1 

17.9 


Yearly  avenge  for  the 
fourteen  years  1882-95. 


Acres. 


-s 


Bushels. 


t 


59,649  1,054,955  17.7 

86,304  1,899,207!  22.0 

85,613  1,833.094121.4 

139,851  2,939,704  21.0 

170,591  3,333,071119.6 

89,891  1,722,.S22  19.2 

56,289  1,064,739^8.9 

10,960,  248,69022.7 

I 
699,148  14,096,782190.2 
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There  ia  ah  increase  in  the  acreage  of  peas  in  five  out  of  the  eight  districts,  and  the 
total  area  of  the  Province  is  now  799,963  or  14,956  acres  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  year  is  19.5  bushels,  which,  while  2.4  bushels 
more  than  in  1894,  is  .7  bushel  less  than  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years.  The  best 
average  yield  was  in  the  Lake  Huron  district,  and  the  poorest  in  the  West  Midland 
group. 


CORN. 

When  the  first  reports  regaidirg  crops  came  in  about  the  28th  of  May  it  was  too 
early  to  say  much  regaiding  corn.  That  which  was  planted  early  had  been  badly  cut  up 
by  frost,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  had  yet  to  come  up,  and  the  conditions  were  considered 
as  favorable  to  a  good  start 

The  August  bulletin  said  :  "  It  would  seem  as  if  corn  is  destined  to  have  a  very 
large  acreage  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  area  is  steadily  increasing,  and  although 
this  season  drouth  at  the  time  of  planting  told  against  the  success  of  the  crop,  the  present 
condition  is  full  of  encouragement.  From  every  district  favorable  reporta  came  regard- 
ing com,  although  in  several  localities  where  planted  on  sod  the  grub  did  injury,  and  in 
some  cases  necessitated  a  second  planting." 

The  November  bulletin  contained  the  following  :  '*  The  area  of  com  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1890.  This  year  it  was  552,828  acres,  in  1890  it  was  223,836  acres.  The 
experience  of  the  present  year  has  evidently  increased  its  popularity.  Its  growth  during 
the  latter  part  of  summer  and  early  fall  was  rapid.  In  the  dry  sections  of  the  west  its 
value  as  a  supplement  to  pasture  was  most  marked.  One  correspondent  says  :  '  In  the 
year  1895  it  was  com  that  saved  the  farmers  of  Ontario.'  Corn  growing  for  husking 
yielded  as  high  as  120  bushels  of  ears  per  acre  in  some  southwestern  townships.  Taking 
area  into  consideration,  the  corn  crop  has  proved  about  the  most  important  crop  grown 
this  year." 

The  following  table  gives  the  acreage  and  yield  of  corn  for  husking,  and  for  the 
bUo  and  fodder,  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province  : 


Districta. 


I 


Lake  Erie.. 


(1895 
■1l894 


l^e  Huron {{^ 

I  Georgian  Bay  ....j}|§$ 


(1895 
-1l894 

JLake  Ontario  ....{Jl^ 

1st  Lawrence  and  (1895 
I     Ottawa 1l8»4 

|EartMidlaui....|J|g 
I  Northern  Bistriots  j  ^^ 


I  Weit  Midland. 


For  husking. 


Acres. 


Bushels 

(in  the 

ear.) 


149,921 

137.605 

23,914 

19,625 

8,817 

3,471 

44,591 

83,745 


Totals 


(1895 
11894 


30,416 

37,961 

82,671 

9.862 

9,401 

471 

514 

302,929 
267,348 


13,423,606 

8,424,955 

1,976,079 

1,248,741 

216,924 

191,854 

3,388,624 

2,251,832 

2,323,804 

1,558,880 

2,904,821 

2,109.914 

562,287 

466,766 

24,754 

22,420 


For  silo  and  fodder. 


Acres. 


89.5 
61.3 
82.6 
63.6 
65.4 
56.3 
76.0 
66.7 
69.6 
51.3 
76.5 
64.6 
60.1 
49.6 
52.6 
43.6 


24,819,899  81.9 
16,275,352,60.9 


15,219 

10,659 

13,954 

9,519 

7,361 

4,990 

32,711 

22,582 

33,145 

21,657 

86,918 


10,276 

7,893 

315 


149,899 
111,361 


Tons 
(green.) 


137,201 

69,767 

168,274 


9.02  \ 
6.55/ 
12.06  \ 


76.9291  8.08/ 
95,603  12.99\ 


51,213 
877,525 
219,340 
882.720 
212,918 
496,946 
351,594 
114,797 


2,589 
1,681 

1,775,654 
1,049,765 


10.26, 
11 .5n 
9.71/ 
11.56\ 
9.88/ 
13.46^ 
110.39/ 
11.171 
8.40  f 
822\ 
7.54/ 


11.86  \ 
9.48/ 


Total 


1895 
acres. 


165,140 
37,868 
10,678 
77,802 
66,537 
74,879 
19,638 
.  786 


1894 
acres. 


13 


148,164 
29,144 
8,461 
56,827 
52,073 
66,600 
17.294 
787 

878,709 


Average 
1882-% 
acres. 


106,006 
16,196 
3,648 
35,967 
86,808 
32,967 
10,131 
460 

241.167 
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The  total  area  of  corn  has  extended  to  452,828  acres,  which  is  74,119  acres  more 
than  in  1894,  and  nearly  double  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95.  This  large 
increase  is  pretty  evenly  shared  ^taking  the  Province  over),  by  the  two  classes  of  corn 
comprising  the  table.  The  increase  in  the  acreage  of  com  for  fodder  and  the  silo  is 
participated  in  by  every  group,  and  but  three  of  the  districts  (and  in  these  the  crop  is  a 
minor  one)  fail  to  equal  their  respective  figures  of  the  previous  year  for  husking  corn. 
The  average  yield  of  81.9  bushels  in  the  ear  per  acre  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  the  average 
yield  of  11.85  tons  of  fodder  com  per  acre  is  also  satibfactory. 


REMARKS  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 

From  the  May  Returns. 

2one,  Kent :  My  neighbor  tella  me  that  he  can  fat  a  steer  at  one-half  the  cost  since  he  built  a  silo. 

Downie,  Perth :  Silage  is  being  extensively  used,  and  many  silos  are  being  built  this  summer.  The 
farmers  here  depend  largely  upon  co-operative  butter-making  and  hogs. 

Grantham,  Lincoln  :  Farmers  will  have  to  change  to  growing  more  com  for  ensilage,  for  winter  use,  so 
as  to  keep  more  stock,  and  have  the  manure  for  the  farm.  1  have  had  a  silo  for  two  years,  and  intend  to 
put  u^  another  this  season.  I  can  say  that  it  has  been  a  success,  because  it  gives  more  feed  (and  cheaper) 
ioT  winter  use  than  any  other  method  I  have  tried  in  the  thirty  years  I  have  been  farming. 

Kingston,  Frontenac  :  A  large  number  of  farmers  in  this  locality  grow  large  quantities  of  fodder  com 
knd  rooto,  which  allows  them  to  winter  their  stock  much  better  and  cheaper  than  formerly.  Quite  a  number 
have  built  silos,  and  more  are  preparing  to  build  this  season,  and  that  means  that  we  will  be  able  to  winter 
more  stock  and  keep  them  in  better  condition. 

Finch,  Stormont :  A  good  many  of  our  leading  farmers  are  going  into  com  raising  and  silos.  The 
method  of  feeding  is  in  the  morning  hay,  at  noon  the  same  and  in  the  evening  .forty  pounds  of  ensilage  to 
each  milking  cow. 

'  Fboh  the  November  Retdrnb. 

Pelee  Island,  Essex :  .There  is  one  silo  here.  The  owner  grows  dent  corn,  planted  in  drills,  and  cut 
when  beginning  to  glaze.    The  results  have  been  good. 

Tilbury,  £.,  Kent :  Silos  are  becoming  more  common.  The  large  white  dent  corn  is  chiefly  used.  It 
is  generally  cut  when  the  com  is  getting  hard. 

Malahide,  Elgin  :  There  are  some  five  or  six  silos  in  this  township.  Some  grow  the  large  ensilage  com, 
and  otherH  the  common  yellow.    It  is  cut  and  put  in  the  silo  after  it  has  reached  the  glazing  stage. 

Stamford,  Welland :  Ensilage  is  becoming  more  general  every  year.  There  have  been  several  silos  put 
up  this  summer. 

Hullett,  Huron :  Corn  sown  for  fodder  and  ensilage  was  the  beet  crop  we  have  had  for  many  years. 
It  was  ten  days  past  the  glazing  stage  when  cut,  and  had  more  ears  on  corn  grown  for  the  silo  than  I  ever 
saw  in  this  locality.  Growing  com  takes  the  place  of  the  summer  falloW,  and  when  properly  wrought,  and 
the  land  kept  properly  clean,  is  the  best  preparation  I  know  of  for  preparing  the  land  for  grain  crops,  and 
for  seeding  with  clover  and  grasses. 

Stanley.  Huron  :  There  is  only  one  silo  in  the  neighborhood,  and  this  year  it  is  not  in  use. 

St.  Vincent,  Grey :  There  have  been  no  silos  built  lately,  but  nearly  every  farmer  is  growing  more 
com  for  feed. 

Sarawak,  Grey  :  Some  new  silos  were  put  up  this  year.  Crompton's  Early  was  nearly  all  ripe  when 
put  into  the  silo,  and  Mammoth  Southern  Sweet  was  in  the  milk  stage. 

Biddulph,  Middlesex :  Several  silos  have  been  erected  in  this  locality.  I  have  built  one.  It  is  the 
fir3t  year  for  the  silo  here. 

Oaradoo,  Middlesex :  Two  silos  were  built  in  this  locality  during  the  past  two  years,  and  have  tturned 
out  well.    Flint  com  is  the  best  for  the  silo. 

Williams  E.,  Middlesex :  A  few  silos  were  built  last  summer. 

Zorra  E.,  Oxford  :  There  are  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  silos  in  this  township,  but  not  many  are  being 
being  built.    People  prefer  roots.    Corn  is  the  only  silo  crop  here. 

OnondajB^,  Brant :  There  is  only  one  silo  in  this  locality.  There  is  no  trouble  to  raise  corn  along  the 
river  to  fill  it,  but  on  clay  it  might  be  different. 

Elma,  Perth  :  The  silo  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  so  to  speak.    Com  is  generally  sown. 

Wallace,  Perth :  I  know  of  only  one  silo  in  this  locality,  and  it  is  not  being  made  use  of  this  seaaon. 

Puslincfa,  Wellington  :  More  silos  have  been  built  this  season  than  ever  before. 

Waterloo,  Waterloo :  Several  new  silos  have  been  put  in  this  year,  but  people  teem  very  alow  in 
adopting  the  principle. 

Waterloo,  Waterloo :  The  silo  is  growing  in  favor.  Quite  a  number  have  been  pat  np  this  eeaaoa,  and 
if  they  are  a  success  there  will  be  a  great  boom  next  summer. 
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Gnntham,  Linooln :  One  other  besides  myself  has  a  silo.  Corn  only  is  grown  for  the  silo.  It  pays 
-well 

Esqaeeing,  Halton :  The  silo  is  getting  more  popular  every  season.  Com  is  always  used  for  Bilafl[ea 
and  WIS  a  good  crop  this  year.  Mammoth  Soathenij  mixed  with  some  of  the  earlier  varieties,  planted  m 
TOWS  abont  three  feet  apart,  to  admit  of  cultivation,  is  the  common  way  in  this  locality. 

Nassagawe^  Halton :  There  are  a  few  silos  in  this  locality.  Corn  is  used,  being  pat  into  the  silo 
when  the  ear  is  in  the  glazed  state. 

Markham.  York :  A  few  have  put  in  silos  this  year.  Corn  is  the  only  ensilage  crop  grown.  The  ooni 
«rop  was  simply  immense. 

Pickering,  Ontario :  Ensilage  has  not  generally  been  adopted  here.  A  few  silos  have  been  pat  up  thla 
sesflon.    nimois  Dent  and  Mammoth  Southern  Sweet  are  the  varieties  of  corn  grown  here  for  the  silo. 

Manvers,  Durham :  I  have  heard  of  only  one  silo  being  built  in  this  township,  but  quite  a  quantity  of 
«oni  is  grown  for  feeding  purposes. 

Percy,  Northumberland :  A  good  mrfhy  silos  have  been  built  this  season.  Very  little  of  the  oom  was 
cut  before  frost  came,  which  injured  it  very  much. 

Tonge,  Leeds :  Ensilage  has  been  adopted  to  quite  an  extent.  Com  is  the  principal  crop  and  toraed 
oat  very  welL 

Galedonia,  Presoott :  A  few  silos  have  been  built,  and  have  been  filled  with  com  this  year.  The  oom 
ripened  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Flantagenet  S.,  Presoott :  I  have  had  two  silos  for  the  past  three  years,  and  I  find  the  ensibuie  prat^ 
dear  feed.  In  fact  thev  are  onlv  good  on  a  small  farm  to  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  more  cows  on  lesa  land, 
bit  where  the  farm  is  large  and  can  grow  clover  it  will  give  better  returns. 

Drammond,  Lanark  :  Some  silos  were  built  this  season.  Ther«>  are  a  number  in  this  township.  Oom 
is  the  only  ciop  grown  for  the  silo.    It  was  slightly  frozen. 

Eldon,  Victoria :  A  few  silos  have  been  built  in  our  township  this  season. 

Laxton,  Victoria :  Growing  com  for  fodder  is  certainly  gaining  in  this  section.  It  will  help  the  dairy 
iodostry  a  great  deiJ,  as  being  the  cheapest  fodder  for  winter  feed.  It  will  keep  dairy  and  yoong  stock  up 
Mid  in  better  condition  at  even  less  coat  than  the  old  style  of  feeding  around  the  straw  stack. 

Watt,  Muskoka :  I  am,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  one  who  indulges  in  a  sUo  in  this  locality.  Sail« 
^owergoes  with  my  com  into  the  silo. 


BUCKWHEA.T. 


November  reports  were  to  the  effect  that  buckwheat  saffered  more  than  uaaal  from 
early  fall  frosts.  Early  sown  buckwheat  turned  out  first-class,  but  late  sown  was  more 
or  less  damaged. 

The  acreage  and  yield  is  given  in  the  following  table  by  county  groups  and  for  the 
Province  : 


Districtf. 


Lake  Brie    

Lake  Huron 

Georgian  Bay    

West  Midland   

Lake  Ontario     

St  Lawrence  and  Ottawa.. 

East  Midland 

Northern  Distriots 

Totals 


1895. 

1894. 

Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  yean  1882*95. 

.| 

4 

4 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

ti 

Acres. 

^nshelB. 

n 

16.157 

829,078 

20.4 

19,064 

804,701 

16.0 

12,168 

228,881 

18.4 

1,549 

31,325 

20.2 

1,802 

22.762 

17.5 

1,470 

26,587 

18.1 

7.187 

165,702 

23.1 

6,316 

99,478 

11:5 

2,012 

38,681 

19.3 

6,009 

121,698 

20.3 

4,536 

88.785 

2,901 

68,863 

18.6 

52,122 

991,001 

19.0 

62,467 

1,107,160 

17.7 

28,947 

668,684 

19.6 

36,571 

819,748 

23.0 

34,858 

613,915 

17.6 

80,449 

683,106 

20.8 

15,709 

811,831 

19.8 

16,950 

283,860 

16.7 

9,386 

180,956 

19.4 

958 

21,876 

22.8 

766 

18,644 

18.0 

700 

15,238 

21.7 

136,262 

2,791,749 

20.6 

145,268 

2,584,885 

17.4 

87,988 

1,740,488 

19.8 

The  area  of  buckwheat  has  iocreased  in  five  districcfl,  bat  has  fallen  off  so  largely  in 
the  other  three  groups  that  the  total  acreage  is  only  135,262,  which  is  10,002  less  than 
in  1894.  The  crop  is  grown  most  largely  in  the  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrenoe  and 
Ottawa  districts.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  20.6  bushels,  which  is  well  over  the 
average  for  the  fourteen  years. 
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BEANS. 


Early  beans  in  gardens  were  badly  hurt  by  frost  Aocording  to  August  returns- 
iield  beans  promised  a  fair  crop  although  a  good  deal  of  the  seed  failed  to  germinate, 
owing  to  the  drouth  at  the  time  of  planting.  It  was  then  expected  that  the  crop  would 
be  well  above  the  average. 

The  expectations  of  August  were  fulfilled.  November  reports  were  to  the  efiect 
that  the  Kent  bean  crop  was  a  good  one,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Province  the  yield  was^ 
expected  to  be  well  up  to  the  average. 

The  acreage  and  yield  of  beans  is  given  in  the  following  table  by  county  groups  and 
for  the  Province  : 


Distrioto. 


Lftke  Erie 

Lake  Huron 

Georgian  Bay 

West  Midland 

Lake  Ontario  

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa, 

East  Midland    

Northern  Districts 

Totals 


1896. 

1894. 

Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  years  1882-95. 

^l 

4 

Acres. 

Bnshels. 

|l. 

Acres. 

BnsheU 

%i 

Acres. 

Bnshels. 

1^ 

61,549 

1,086.769 

211 

44,214 

579,196 

18.1 

24,325 

406,914 

16.7 

8.517 

70,669 

20.1 

2,285 

36,221 

15.9 

1,000 

17,735 

17.7 

1.486 

29.546 

20.6 

938 

14,200 

15.1 

410 

7.329 

17.9 

4,491 

94,887 

21.1 

1,717 

81.512 

18.4 

1,445 

25,084 

17.3 

5.878 

108,490 

17.6 

5.646 

94,306 

16.7 

2,65<? 

47,102 

17.7 

8.904 

75,799 

19.4 

8,185 

53.977 

16.9 

3,334 

68,495 

20.6 

1.850 

81,222  1  16.9 

1,208 

16.372 

18.6 

741 

12.461 

16.8 

127 

1,798 

14.2 

98 

1.730 

18.6 

99 

1,778 

18.0 

72,747 

1,494,179 

20.5 

59,281 

827,514 

14,0 

84,010 

586,848 

17.3 

An  increase  has  occurred  in  every  district  in  the  acreage  of  beans,  which  has  raised 
the  area  from  59,281  acres  in  1894  to  72,747  acres  in  1895.  The  greater  part  of  the 
bean  crop  is  grown  in  the  Lake  Erie  counties,  where  the  large  yield  of  21.1  bushels  per 
acre  was  thi^  year  realized.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  Province  is  20.5  bushela^ 
which  IS  over  three  bushels  more  than  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95. 


FIELD  ROOTS. 


The  root  crops  had  a  poor  start  owing  to  drouth,  but  later  in  the  season  they  pickecfr 
up,  and  on  the  whole  were  the  most  successful  class  of  crops  grown  in  1895.  These  crops, 
were  housed  under  favorable  conditions. 

Potatoes.  Early  planted  potatoes  were  cut  off  by  the  frosts  of  the  latter  part  of 
May.  Those  planted  later  had  a  much  more  favorable  start,  and  notwithstanding  the- 
drouth  made  rapid  growth.  August  reports  led  to  the  conclusion  that  if  vigorous  stalk 
and  profusion  of  blossom  and  leaf  count  for  anything,  there  ought  to  be  an  abundant 
yield  of  potatoes.  Some  correspondents,  however,  thought  that  Uiere  was  danger  of  Uxy 
much  growth  above  ground.  Dry  rot  was  reported  by  one  or  two  correspondents,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  presence  of  the  bug  uid  the  grasshopper  no  great  injury  to  the* 
crop  has  so  far  been  reported. 

The  November  bulletin  said :  <<  It  is  many  years  since  so  large  a  return  of  potatoea 
was  made.  Most  favorable  reports  as  to  both  yield  and  quality  eome  from  all  over  the 
Province.  Practically  no  mention  is  made  of  rot,  and  the  tubers  have  been  well  stored^ 
The  low  price  prevailing  is  the  only  drawback  to  a  big  record." 
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Th^  following  table  gives  the  acreage  and  yield  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Pro- 


▼rnce  ; 


IMstrictB. 


Lake  Erie 

Lake  Haron 

Georgian  Bay 

West  Midluid 

Lake  Ontario 

St  Lawrence  and  Ottawa., 

East  Midland 

Northern  Districts 


19,667 
14,198 
16,652 
34,961 
41.421 
89,093 
18.783 
4,877 


Totals 184,647 


1895. 


Acres.      Bushels. 


2.622,479 
2,225,644 
2.966,490 
5,831,515 
6,833,859 
6,416,440 
2,182,007 
812,950 

29,390,884 


133 
157 
178 
167 
153 
164 

167 

159 


1894. 


Acren. 


19,102 
12,493 
15,519 
29  294 
36,110 
37,784 
12,636 
4.315 


Bushels. 


1,415,568 
1,204,512 
1,567.969 
8,243,581 
8,398.838 
4,M9,209 
1,240,781 
642,747 


^67,253  17,168,130 


2 
S  S 
15  " 

n 


74 

96 

101 

111 

94 


Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  yean   1882-95. 


Acres. 


16.314 
12,688 
14,083 
27.147 
32,499 
120     88,347 


98 
126 

108 


12,283 
3,4C8 

156,764 


1,668,016 
1,458,900 
1,793,593 
3,276,353 
3.675,209 
4,701,449 
1,508,381 
506,090 

18,582,991 


There  were  17,395  acres  more  in  potatoes  in  1895  than  in  the  previous  year,  bring- 
mgthe  total  area  up  to  184,647  acres.  Every  district  increased  its  acreage  of  this  crop. 
The  yield  of  the  Province  in  1895  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average,  being  forty  bushels 
per  acre  above  th^  average  of  the  fourteea  years,  and  56  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the 
poor  yield  of  1894.  This  high  average  yield  and  enlarged  area  has  resulted  in  the  total 
yield  of  the  Province  being  over  twelve  millions  of  bushels  greater  than  that  of  last  year. 


Manobl-wurzbls.  Mangels  suffered  from  the  drouth  at  sowing,  but  in 
August  promised  much  better  than  turnips.  At  that  date  favorable  weather  for  roots 
was  prevailing,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  crop  would  be  redeemed.  November  returns 
described  mangels  as  rather  small  in  size,  but  with  a  yield  per  acre  above  the  average. 

The  acreage  and  yield  are  given  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Districts. 


1895. 


LakeErie 

lAke  Huron 

georgianBay 

WertMidland 

hake  Ontario 

St  Lawrence  and  Ottawa.. 

ISwt  Midland 

Northern  Districts 

Totab 


Acres. 


2,912 
4,864 
1,304 
11,140 
7,889 
4,032 


162 
84,388 


Bushels. 


1,341,982 
2,462,474 
565,766 
6,479,101 
8,284,928 
1,668,178 
1,122,446 
46,688 

15,961.562 


b. 

-IS 


461 
507 
434 
492 
446 
411 
482 
307 


1894. 


Acres. 


1,821 
4,120 
1,191 
8,788 
6,.')85 
2,862 
2,207 
146 


4641  27,670 


Bushels. 


2- 


767,042 
1,886,894 

481,167 
8,818,206 
2,629,221 
1.044,897 

861,150 
64,060 

11,632,127 


421 
458 
404 
484 


Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen    years  1882-95. 


Acres. 


1,659 


1,026 

6,994 

402      6,451 


865 
886 
870 

417 


2,019 
1,642 
98 

21,604 


Bushels. 


643,881 
1,287,983 

430,998 
8,207,264 
2,407,655 

771,165 

637.962 


9,414,830 


i 


418 
457 
420 
459 
442 
882 
414 
801 

438 


Mangel-wurzels  are  growing  in  favor  in  every  district,  and  the  total  acreage  has 
increased  from  27,670  in  1894  to  34,383  in  1895.  About  one-third  of  the  mangels  raised 
this  year  were  grown  in  the  West  Midland  district  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
Province  ia  464  bushels,  which  is  47  bunhela  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  28 
bnshelB  more  than  the  average  fer  the  fourteen  years.  The  largest  average  yield  per 
acre  was  in  the  Lake  Huron  group,  and  the  smedlest  in  the  Northern  Districts. 


2  B.L  (1-8) 
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C  A  B  B  o  T  s.  Notwithstanding  the  poor  start  owing  to  the  drouth,  carrots  presented 
a  fair  appearance  when  correspondents  wrote  in  August  Rains  were  then  falling,  and 
things  were  generally  promising  for  the  crop.  In  November  most  correspondents  spoke 
iavorably  of  carrots,  both  as  to  yi^ld  and  quality.  Other  reports  regarding  the  crop 
would  lead  one  to  wonder  where  the  good  general  yield  came  from. 

The  following  table  presents  the  acreage  and  yield  by  county  groups  and  for  the 
Province : 


Districts. 


Lake  Brie 

Lake  Huron 

GeorGrian  Bay 

West  MidUnd 

Lake  Ontario   

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 

East  Midland 

Northern  Districts 

Totals  


1895. 


Acres. 


1,461 
3,199 
1,016 
2,879 
2,197 
2,581 
1,306 
363 

18,002 


Bushels. 


516,702 
427.287 
34>,833 
1,105.082 
748,836 
915,339 
420,619 
105,675 

4,581,373 


1894. 


Acres.   Bushels. 


354 
356 
336 
384 
341 
355, 
S22[ 
29i{ 

352|  11,186 


1.032 
1,051 
1,120 
2,254 
2,014 
2,290 
1,121; 
304 


I:: 


347,166  836 

377,833  369 

388,7241  347 

752,999  3341 

683,754  3401 

706,768  "" 
372,326 
86,570 

3,716.140 


332 

285 


Yearly  i 

%yenge  for  the 

fourteen  years  1882-95. 

•  jj 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

*!  ^ 

^i 

809 

247,673 

306 

1,012 

358,376 

364 

1,071 

387.385 

362 

2,211 

822,227 

872 

2,545 

94t,951 

370 

1,794 

57.%89l 

320 

901 

303.793 

337 

203 

56,832 

280 

10,546 

3.692,128 

350 

An  increase  in  the  area  of  this  crop  has  taken  place  in  every  district  excepting  the 
Oeorgian  Bay,  a  total  of  13,002  acres  of  carrots  having  been  grown  in  1895,  compared 
with  11,186  in  1894.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  year  is  352  bushels,  which  is 
two  bushels  more  than  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years.  The  largest  acreage  of  carrots 
is  found  in  the  West  Midland  group,  while  last  year  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  dis- 
trict led  in  this  respect. 


T  n  B  N I  p  8 .  There  was  a  rather  poor  prospect  for  turnips  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  crop.  The  drouth  at  the  time  of  seeding  prevented  much  of  the  seed  from  germinat- 
ing. In  fact,  it  was  declared  by  some  correspondents  that  some  of  the  seed  did  not  come 
up  until  the  rains  of  the  early  days  of  August.  From  that  time  on  favorable  weather 
for  roots  prevailed,  and  notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  the  fly  and  the  grasshopper  there 
was  an  average  yield  of  turnips.  As  in  the  case  of  mangels,  the  roots  are  rather  small 
in  size.     The  acreage  and  yield  are  given  in  the  following  table  by  county  groups  : 


Districts. 


Lake  Erie  

Lake  Huron 

Georgian  Bay 

West  Midland 

Lf^e  Ontario     

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 

East  Midland , 

Northern  Districts , 

The  Province , 


1895. 


Aoreis. 


3,815 
18,428 
19,022 
46,749 
44,004 

6,499 
11,409 

2,880 


Bushels. 


1,472,761 
7,287.972 
8,188,501 
19,284,704 
18,738.695 
2,779,464 
4,740,»82| 
1,023,870 


JO   o 


1894. 


Acres.  .  Bushels. 


895 
430 
421 
426 
428 
416 
856i 


3,918l 
17,200| 
19,231 
46,713 
40,841 

6,960 
10,080 

2,714 


it 


151,806.  63,496,702,  418    147,657 


1,447,707 
7,067,427t  411 
8,692,228  452 
19,636,079,  420 


17,526.107 

2,532,097 

3,887,690 

905,157| 


429 
364 
386 
334 


61,694,487]  418 


Yearly  i 

average  for  the  1 

fourteen  years  1882-96.  | 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

II 

&l 

2,591 

936,388 

361 

14.068 

6.774,595 

410 

14.208 

6,983,610 

421 

37,664 

16.192,797 

430 

82,786 

14,196,216 

433 

4,713 

1,724.111 

S66 

6,990 

2,673,571 

8»2 

2.347 

770,261 

S28 

116,366 

48.251,499 

418 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  other  root  crops  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  area  of 
turnips,  although  four  of  the  eight  districts  have  failed  to  equal  their  respective  acreages 
of  the  preceding  year.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  table  is  the  fact  that  the  average 
jield  per  acre  (418  bushels)  is  the  same  for  1895,  1894  and  1882-95. 


HAY  AND  CLOVER 


Timothy  and  clover  fields  suffered  severely  in  1894  through  drouth.  Very  little 
damage  was  done  in  the  winter,  and  the  appearance  in  spring  was,  on  the  whole,  quite 
promising.  The  growth  of  early  May  was  very  rapid,  although  there  was  a  lack  of 
moisture.  The  frosts  injured  clover  very  much ;  from  all  parts  of  the  Province  it  was 
reported  as  being  cut  back  or  killed.  Lucerne  especially  suffered.  The  injury  to  clover 
was  greater  in  the  west  than  in  the  east.  Timothy  was  checked  in  its  growth.  Reports 
sent  in  towards  the  close  of  May  stated  that  pasture  grasses  had  suffered  in  most  parts  of 
Ontario  from  lack  of  rain,  and  also  from  the  two  weeks  of  cold  weather  in  May. 

The  August  bulletin  thus  summarized  the  reports  of  correspondents  :  "  The  only 
thing  in  favor  of  the  hay  crop  is  the  fact  that  it  had  splendid  weather  for  harvesting, 
and  was  saved  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  yields  range  from  a  quarter  of  a  ton 
to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre,  but  the  majority  of  returns  are  under  one  ton  to  the  acre, 
and  the  average  for  the  season  is  but  .73  tons  per  acre,  which  means  a  half  crop.  Frost, 
drouth  and  the  grasshopper  kept  the  fields  light.  Old  meadows,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, were  complete  failures,  and  many  are  being  plowed  up.  Timothy  did  not  head  well, 
bat  clover,  though  short,  is  as  a  rule  full  of  seed.  It  is  many  a  year  since  the  mower 
ran  over  such  light  fields  of  timothy  and  clover  as  were  found  in  some  of  the  counties  in 
western  Ontario.  In  the  counties  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  however,  good 
reports  have  been  received  concerning  the  bay  crop,  while  in  the  East  Midland  district 
some  old  meadows  were  not  cut  at  all." 

The  November  returns  led  to  the  conclusion  that  clover  was  about  the  poorest  crop 
of  the  year.  Bed  clover  turned  out  badly,  but  alsike,  on  the  whole,  was  very  good. 
Winter  killing.  May  frosts  and  drouth  were  all  held  responsible. 

The  following  table  presents  the  acreage  and  yield  of  hay  by  county, groups  and  for 
the  Province : 


Dirtrictd. 


Lake  Erie 

Lake  Huron  

Greorgian  Bay 

Weet  Blidland 

Lake  Ontario 

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa. 

£ai«  Midland 

Northern  Districts 

Totals 


1895. 


Acres. 


Tons. 


.2 


281,737 

195,769 

264,408 

129,544 

215,894 

117.816 

426,518 

256,648 

432,771 

268,707 

661.591 

717,704 

181,817 

109,845 

72,938 

53,881 

1,537,674 

1,849,914 

.49 
.55 
.60 
.62 
1.08 
.60 
.74 

.73 


liiQi 

Yearly  i 

average  for  the 

fourteen 

I  years  1882  95. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

h 

Acres. 

Tons. 

%4 

s  s 

H 

1.42 

291,617 

424,437 

1.46 

281,464 

400,286 

280,003 

350,3721.25 

251,269 

339,095 

1.36 

217,721 

271,807 

1.26 

203,060 

260,728 

1.28 

437,232 

614,425 

1.41 

419,648 

681,156 

1.60 

429,146 

643,611 

1.50 

419,489 

582,907 

1.39 

672  247 

965,013 

1.44 

689,118 

799,755 

1.86 

178,818 

211,677 

l.M 

163,601 

194,483 

1.19 

70,164 

93,858  1.34 

61,083 

63,098 

1.24 

2,576,943 

3,575,2001.39 

2,3r8,702 

3,271,488 

1.88 

The  area  of  hay  and  clover  in  1895  is  less  by  39,269  acres  than  in  the  previous  year, 
although  the  Lake  Ontario,  East  Midland  and  Northern  Districts  show  a  slight  increase 
in  acreage.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  Province  is  only  .73  ton  per  acre,  which 
is  only  about  half  an  average  crop,  and  makes  the  total  yield  of  the  Province  but  1,849,- 
3U  tons,  compared  with  3,575,200  tons  in  1894.  In  the  Lake  Huron  district  the 
average  yield  per  acre  was  only  .49  ton,  and  in  the  Georgian  Bay  oounties  .55  ton. 
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COMPARATIVE  YIELD  OF  FIELD  OROPS. 

Agokbgatb  Yield  of  Field  Obops.  The  following  table  gives  the 
total  yield  of  staple  field  crops  for  each  of  the  past  five  years,  and  also  the  average  for 
the  fourteen  years,  1882  95  : 


Field  crops. 


Fall  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

Barley 

OatB 

Rye 

Peaa 

Buckwheat 

Beans  

Potatoes 

Manfi^l  wurzels . . . 

Carrots 

Tnmip   

Com  for  husking  . 


Com  for  fodder . 
Hay  and  clover . 


1896. 


L894. 


bushels. 

14,155,232 

8,171^,543 

Si  ^ 

V  -^.i7| 

15,568,103, 

2,791,749 

1,K'^  ^79, 

29,o»u,b84 

16,961,602 

4,581,373 

63,496,702 

24,819,899 

tons. 

1.776,664 

1,849,914 


bushels. 
16,512,106 

3,3^,7,^'54 

7C 
1 

14,022,n38 

2,534.335 

-'7H4 

17  50 

11,..-..  27 

3,716,140 

61.694.487 

16,275.352 

tons. 

1.049,765 

3,676,200 


1893. 


1892. 


bu«>hels. 

17,546,248 
4.186,063 
9,806,088 

58,684,629 
994,771 

14,168,955 

2,380,4561 

664,310, 

12,911,212 
8,682,568 
2,971,460 

56,975,365 

14,072,961 

tons. 
1,049,524 
4,963,657 


bushels 
20,492,497 

8,290,895 
12,274,318 
64,75«,053 

li  132,504 
14,494,430 

2,621,214 

635,931 

12,289.817 

10,360.474 

8,827,361 

63,641,641 

11,229,498 

tons. 

948,907 

4,384,838 


1891. 


busbelp. 
21,872,488 
10,7U,.538 
16,141,1)04 
75,009,542 

1,134,630 
18,323,459 

2,<i0i>,142 

769,600 

24,055.886 

11.779,448 

3,814,016 
68,853,462 


1882  96. 


tons. 


2,892,798 


bunhels. 
17,806,963 

7,724,774 
17,046,069 
61,594,192 

1.689,008 
14,096,782 

1,740,483 

686,848 

18,682,991 

9,414,8.^0 

3,692,128 

48,261,499 

♦16,599.425 

tons. 

1,205,963 

3,271,488 


In  considering  the  figures  comprising  the  table  it  is  well  to  remember  that  both 
acreage  and  yield  go  to  make  up  the  results  given.  Fall  wheat  and  hay  and  clover  are 
the  only  crops  failing  to  equal  their  own  yields  for  the  year  immediately  preceding,  while 
fall  wheat,  spring  wheat,  barley  and  hay  and  clover  do  not  show  as  large  yields  as  their 
respective  averages  for  the  fourteen  years. 


Average  Yields  per  Acre.  The  following  table  gives  the  average 
yield  per  acre  for  each  of  the  leading  field  crops  by  county  groups  for  1895  and  for  the 
Province  for  both  1894  and  1895,  as  well  as  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years,  1882-95, 
excepting  com,  which  has  been  separated  into  two  classes  for  only  four  years  : 


Field  crops. 


Fall  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Peas 

Buckwheat 

Beans  

Potatoes 

Mancrel-wurzels 

Carrots 

Turnips   

Corn  for  husking 

Corn  for  fodder  (green), 
Hay  and  clover   


i 

-aw 

1^ 

•go 

ill 

QO 

73 

ji 

li 

The  Province. 

1895. 

1894. 

1882-96. 
bosh. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

16.8 

21.0 

25.7 

18.3 

18.6 

22.0 

19.3 

20.6 

19.0 

21.2 

20.1 

14.7 

15.9 

16.4 

17.4 

14.1 

16.8 

12.8 

16  2 

16.5 

14.6 

15.2 

28.1 

28.0 

29.0 

26.8 

22.3 

24.8 

22.6 

28.6 

26.3 

22.6 

26.5 

38.7 

38.9 

85.9 

38.6 

34.5 

82.2 

80.2 

81.1 

36.7 

80.0 

34.3 

16.8 

18.9 

16.9 

17.6 

16.0 

16.8 

14.1 

19.3 

16.8 

16.4 

16.0 

17.1 

22.7 

21.3 

22.3 

17.5 

18.0 

16.4 

22.0 

19.5 

17.9 

20.2 

20.4 

20.2 

28.1 

20.3 

19.0 

28.0 

19.8 

22.8 

20.6 

17.4 

19.8 

21.1 

20.1 

20.6 

21.1 

17  6 

19.4 

16.9 

14.2 

206 

14.0 

17.3 

138 

167 

178 

167 

163 

164 

168 

167 

169 

103 

119 

461 

607 

434 

492 

445 

411 

432 

807 

464 

417 

438 

354 

.S66 

336 

384 

841 

865 

822 

291 

862 

382 

860 

886 

396 

43% 

421 

426 

428 

416 

356 

418 

418 

418 

89.6 

82.6 

66.4 

76  0 

69.6 

76.6 

60.1 

62.6 

81.9 

60.9 

♦68  5 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

9.02 

12.06 

12.99 

11.54 

11.66 

13.46 

11.1? 

8.22 

11. H5 

9.43 

♦10  76 

.69 

.49 

.66 

.«, 

.62 

1.08 

.60 

.74 

.73 

1.39 

1.88 

♦  These  figures  are  the  averagvs  for  four  years  1892-96. 
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Only  four  crops,  namely,  fall  wheat,  rye,  peas,  and  bay  and  clover  fail  to  equal  their 
respectiye  average  yields  for  the  fourteen  years.  The  highest  average  yields  are  found  in 
the  following  groups  :  Georgian  Bay,  fall  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and  turnips ; 
Lake  Huron,  oats,  peas  and  mangel-wnrzels ;  West  Midland,  spring  wheat  and  carrots  ; 
St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  com  for  husking  and  hay  and  clover ;  Lake  Erie,  com  for 
busking ;  Northern  Districts,  rye.  Beans  reach  their  highest  average  yield  in  both  the 
Lake  Erie  and  West  Midland  districts. 


Ratios  of  Aogbegate  Crops.  The  ratio  of  total  yield  of  each  crop 
is  given  in  the  following  table  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province,  100  representing 
the  average  of  the  Province  for  the  fouiteen  years,  1882*95  : 


• 

Districts. 

1 

1^ 

DO 

17 
29 
41 
61 
88 
60 
40 
46 

46 

91 
88 

118 
91 
62 
69 
58 

112 

71 

140 
162 
162 
146 
128 
117 
13S 
166 

138 

6 

s 

187 

240 

116 

837 

129 

60 

76 

70 

120 

1 

74 
121 
130 
109 
117 

87 
108 
160 

110 

1 

1 

147 
118 
428 
226 
174 
129 
172 
144 

160 

267 
898 
403 
379 
220 
111 
261 
101 

266 

1 

167 
168 
166 
178 
172 
136 
146 
161 

168 

206 
191 
181 
171 
186 
216 
176 
166 

170 

i 

209 
119 

88 
134 

79 
169 
138 
186 

124 

1 

167 
126 
137 
119 
132 
161 
177 
133 

132 

'4 

49 
38 
46 
41 
46 
90 
66 
86 

67 

LakelWe  

78 
81 

100 
74 
81 
67 
71 

112 

79 

Lftkii  Huron 

Greorruun  Bav 

W«8t  Midland 

Lake  Ontario  

St.  Lawienoe  and  Ottawa. . 
East  MidUnd 

Northern  Districts 

The  Province  

In  this  table  also  both  acreage  and  yield  influence  the  results.  Beans,  mangel- 
▼onels,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  oats,  turnips,  cairots,  rye  and  peas,  in  the  order  named, 
have  ratios  above  100,  but  fall  wheat,  barley,  hay  and  clover  and  spring  wheat  fail  to 
reach  the  standard,  the  la^t  named  crop  marking  only  forty-five  for  the  Province,  while 
it  dwindled  to  seventeen  in  the  Lake  £rie  district. 


Ratios  of  Yield  pbb  Aorb.  The  table  following  compares  the  average 
yield  per  acre  in  1894  with  that  of  the  fourteen  years  1882-95,  the  latter  being  repre- 
sented by  100 : 


I 


Districts. 


Lake  Erie  

lAke  Huron  

Greorgian  Bay , 

West  Midland 

L*ke  Ontario 

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 

East  Midland 

Northern  Districts 

The  Province 


i 

i 

1 

S^ 

& 

t 

. 

1 

OQ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

M 

s 

1 

89 

103 

116 

112 

99 

97 

111 

126 

104 

112 

106 

110 

106 

103 

112 

114 

123 

112 

113 

107 

98 

100 

120 

115 

88 

114 

96 

103 

104 

106 

109    1221 

91 

92 

88 

98 

102 

90 

97 

99 

120 

IDS 

104 

102 

96 

94 

111 

96 

99 

91 

96 

98 

92 

81 

102 

101 

108 

93 

102 

102 

101 

97 

105 

79 

95 

103 

99 

104 

99 

97 

104 

118 

Hay  and  clover  fall  as  low  as  53,  fall  wheat  shows  95  and  peas  97,  barley  and  rye  99, 
ttd  turnips  reach  exactly  100,  while  the  remaining  crops  go  over  that  figure,  potatoes 
touchbg  as  high  as  134. 
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?RUIT  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

Although  the  season  opened  later  than  usaal,  the  warm  weather  of  the  latter  part 
of  April  rushed  growth  along  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  observers  writing  on  the  1st  of  May 
could  find  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  t^e  exact  stage  of  vegetation  compared 
with  previous  seasons. 

In  the  table  following,  the  area  in  orchard  and  garden  (as  taken  by  the  municipal 
assessors  in  rural  municipalities  only),  is  given  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province, 
together  with  the  latio  per  1,000  cleared  in  1895  : 


Year. 


1896 

1891 

1898 

1892 

1891 

Rate  per  1,000  acres 
cleared  in  1895 


■i 

n 

1 
1 

1 

1 

go 

1 

.S 

J 

1 

i 

&^ 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres 

42,201 

24,084 

18,455 

38.444 

59,724 

13.619 

9,877 

1,210 

41,727 

23,401 

13,001 

38,731 

68,123 

12,481 

10,440 

1,0&4 

42,114 

22,433 

13,278 

39,293 

58,715 

.  13.156 

8,962 

1,109 

42,412 

22,815 

12,861 

38,598 

56,276 

11,686 

9.416 

546 

40,802 

22.167 

11.858 

37,704 

53.287 

12,011 

9.130 

898 

27.6 

16.7 

11.7 

15.9 

25.3 

5.6 

11.0 

6.1 

M 

acres.; 
202,614 
198,968 
199,060 
194,098 
187,832^ 

16.3  , 


The  rural  area  in  orchard  and  garden  now  amounts  to  202,614  acres,  there  being  an 
increase  of  3,646  acres  over  the  figures  for  1894,  although  the  East  and  West  Midland 
groups  show  a  slight  decrease  The  ratio  in  orchard  and  garden  per  1,000  acres  cleared 
is  16  3  for  the  Provinca  The  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  groups,  oomprising  the 
famous  fruit  districts  of  the  Province,  show  a  ratio  of  27.5  and  25  3  respectively. 

The  following  information  regarding  the  orchard  and  vineyard  was  contained  in  the 
June  bulletin :  "  In  the  Lake  Erie  Counties  grapes  and  st^wberries  have  been  much 
injured,  except  on  Pelee  Island,  where  the  prospects  are  reported  as  very  good.  Orchards 
and  vineyards  near  the  lakes  have  suffered  less  than  others.  Cherries  have  been  rather 
severely  iDJuied,  pears  and  peaches  not  so  much ;  apples  promise  a  good  crop.  Most 
damage  was  done  on  May  2l8t.  In  the  Niagara  district  the  effects  varied  with  the 
location  and  surrounding  conditions,  protected  or  sheltered  lands  suffering  ver7  much 
less  than  exposed.  Grapes,  cherries,  small  fruits,  plums,  peaches,  pears  and  apples  were 
affected  in  the  order  named — grapes  most,  apples  least.  The  reports  from  Lake  Huron, 
Georgian  Bay  and  West  Midland  counties  are  more  unanimous  and  decided  as  to  the  ill 
effects,  apples  having  suffered  more  than  elsewhere.  Near  Lake  Simcoe  less  damage  is 
reported.  From  Toronto  east  along  the  lake  the  injury  was  limited.  In  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  district  the  grapes  and  strawberries  were  affected.  In  the  St.  Lawrence  and  East 
Midland  districts  apples  are  fair  and  promising.  On  the  whole  the  grape  crop  is  reported 
a  failure  except  from  Pelee  and  a  few  favored  places  in  the  southwest  and  Niagara  dis- 
tricts. Small  fruits,  peaches,  plums  and  pears,  will  be  limited  in  quantity.  Cherries 
are  likely  to  be  very  short.  With  the  exception  of  the  Huron  tract,  apples  promise  a 
fair  yield,  especially  in  the  case  of  winter  varieties.  Some  fruit  trees  may  yet  make  up 
for  the  part  of  the  loss.     There  will  probably  be  a  fair  amount  of  fruit." 

The  August  bulletin  said  :  '*  The  Bureau  has  never  received  more  discouraging 
reports  concerning  fruit.  Apples  have  been  a  great  failure.  The  bulk  of  correspondents 
report  none  at  all,  or  a  dozen  or  t^o  on  a  tree.  A  number  hazard  the  opinion  that  a 
hflJf  bushel  or  possibly  a  bushel  might  be  the  average,  while  occasional  correspondents 
have  a  generous  yield  to  report.  The  best  returns  come  from  districts  near  the  lakes. 
Plums  are  a  poor  crop,  and  so  are  peaches.  Cherries  did  not  do  as  well  as  usual,  but 
they  were  not  so  badly  troubled  with  black  knot  as  in  former  years.     Grapes,  which  were 
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almo6t  entirely  cat  off  by  the  May  frostB,  put  forth  a  second  bad,  and  about  half  a  crop 
IB  expected.  Baspberriefl  did  well  in  the  Niagara  and  Hamilton  sections,  but  strawberries 
suffered  from  frost  and  drouth.  There  was  a  lair  amount  of  wild  fruits  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  Proyinoe." 

The  returns  sent  in  in  November  were  to  the  following  effect :  "  Frost  and  drouth 
have  been  trying  to  orchard,  garden  and  vineyard.  In  the  inland  portion  of  western 
Ontario  apples  faAve  been  a  failure,  and  other  fruits  have  been  only  slightly  better,  owing 
to  the  aeyere  firosts  of  May.  Near  the  shores  of  Xakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  however,  and 
in  the  counties  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  apples  and  many  other  fruits  were  abundant. 
Insecu  had  done  hardly  as  much  injury  as  usual,  and  hopes  were  expressed  that  these 
enemies  of  the  orchard  might  suffer  more  than  the  trees  from  the  experience  of  the  year. 
While  liere  and  there  grape  vines  had  been  killed  out  by  the  May  frosts,  in  most  cases 
a  new  growth  of  wood  was  made,  and  prospects  were  not  bad  for  the  immediate  future. 


IMPORTS  OP  FRUIT  AT  THE  PORT  OF  TORONTO. 

The  following  table  gives  the  import  of  fruit  by  boat  at  the  port  of  Toronto  in  the- 
years  1894  and  1895  : 

1894.  1896. 

Barrels    1       4,172  3,214 

Boxea 11,858  2,161 

Baskets   234,760        77,976 

As  the  fruit  imports  by  boat  at  Toronto  oome  principally  from  Niagara  and  Grimsby, 
this  falling  off  points  conclusively  to  a  large  decrease  in  the  fruit  production  in  1895  of 
the  Niagara  peninsula  as  compared  with  the  year  1894. 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  every  class  of  package  in  1895,  more  especially  in  boxea 
and  baskets,  and  the  total  import  of  fruit  by  water  route  was  only  about  one-third  of 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  the  ship- 
ments by  raol  were  affected.  In  the  absence  of  definite  figures  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
there  was  also  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  fruit  by  train.  The  above  table  suggests  a. 
very  poor  yield  of  fruit  compared  with  the  previous  year. 


REMARKS  OF  OORRESPONDBNTS. 

From  thi  August  Returns. 

Gocfield,  N.,  Essex  :  It  is  many  yean  Binoe  we  bad  bo  little  fruit.  Near  the  lakes  aad  the  Detroit 
rirer  the  frost  did  not  do  so  much  damage,  and  some  fruit  growers  there  will  have  an  abundant  crop  to- 
dispose  of. 

Howard,  Kent :  Don't  mention  fruit  in  Kent,  except  where  sheltered  by  the  Lake  Erie  fogs  Perhaps 
for  two  miles  along  the  lake  there  is  some  fruit,  but  inland  there  is  none  whatever.  'I  have  ten  acres  under 
imit  and  have  not  seen  a  single  apple. 

Raleigh,  Kent :  Along  the  lake  there  will  be  a  very  heavy  and  extra  fine  crop  of  grapes. 

Sherbrooke,  Haldimand  :  Grapes  started  again  after  the  frost,  and  are  producing  a  fair  crop. 

Vwpra,  Simcoe :  On  seventy  apple  trees  in  my  orchard  I  will  get  about  one  barrel. 

Minto,  Wellington :  Nearly  all  bloom  on  apple  trees  was  killed  in  May,  but  some  late  varieties  are 
going  to  have  fair  crops.    The  apples  will  be  clean  of  scab,  but  rather  wormy. 

Grimsby,  N.,  Lincoln  :  Apples  are  clean  and  smooth,  butfthere  is  more  codling  moth  than  anticipated^ 
The  early  brood  did  little  damage,  but  the  late  brood  has  been  very  active. 

Trafalgar,  Halton :  I  notice  quite  a  difference  where  the  trees  were  sprayed  for  codling  moth.  Spraying 
has  been  a  decided  success  this  year. 

Ameliasburp,  Prince  Edward  :  Apples  are  remarkably  free  from  spot  or  scab  this  year,  but  they  hav& 
had  their  usual  insect  enemies. 

Elmsley,  Lanark  :  Fruit  trees  and  vines  look  well.  We  may  thank  the  Bureau  and  College  for  it.  I 
sprayed  my  trees  and  vines  as  instructed  and  am  well  paid. 
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liAxton,  Victoria :  Wild  raspberries  are  a  good  crop,  but  there  are  no  huckleberries. 
Morrison,  Muskoka :  No  huckleberries,  few  raspberries,  thimbleberries  croodt  no  cranberries. 

FBOM  THB  NOTEKBIB  ReTUBNS. 

Pelee  Island,  Eisex  :  Many  peach  trees  were  broken  down  with  the  heavy  winds  and  loads  of  fmifc  on 
them  before  ripe,  and  a  few  late  peaches  were  hurt  with  frost. 

Howard,  Kent :  In  an  orchard  of  over  150  trees  there  were  only  three  apples,  which  were  closely 
watched  by  two  little  boys  lest  some  other  boys  might  appropriate  them.    Along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
there  is  an  abundant  crop  of  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  etc.    This  state  of  things  is  caused  by  the  fog  or  mist 
^  from  the  lake  covering  two  miles  or  so  inland,  i&nd  shielding  the  blossoms  from  the  May  frosts. 

Raleigh,  Kent :  Several  thousand  peach  trees  were  planted  during  the  spring. 

Raleighj  Kent :  There  was  a  considerable  loss  in  apples  from  drouth  and  codling  moth— perha]M  forty 

per  cent.    Trees  sprayed  from  three  to  five  times  show  little  if  any  difference  so  far  as  wormy  fruit  goes. 

.  Thousands  of  barrels  of  apples  have  been  shipped,  but  only  of  medium  quality.    First  class  peaches,  grapes 

and  berries  have  been  shipped  to  all  parts  of  Ontario  and  to'  Manitoba  and  Quebec.    Our  quinces  were 

shipped  to  Cleveland  and  Detroit. 

Canboro',  Welland :  Some  of  our  farmers  are  going  more  largely  into  fruit  raising,  both  in  the  vine- 
yard and  m  the  orchard. 

Bayham,  Elgin :  Farmers  should  tr^  the  following  experiment :  put  a  coat  of  straw  around  your  fruit 
trees  before  the  frost  goes  out  in  the  spring,  and  remove  it  when  the  frost  is  out,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  f^t 
■a  crop  of  fruit.  I  tried  it  last  spring  and  fa  arrested  ten  barrels  from  one  tree.  It  is  best  adapted  to  early 
varieties  of  fruit. 

Stanley,  Huron  :  In  some  localities  there  are  no  apples  at  all.  Along  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron  was  the 
only  section  having  a  surplus.    The  only  reason  given  is  that  along  the  lake  the  frost  has  been  less  severe. 

Tuckersmith,  Huron :  The  supply  of  fruit  is  already  exhausted,  and  we  have  to  depend  upon  importa- 
tions for  home  use. 

Bentinck,  Grey :  Fruit  trees  are  in  very  poor  condition.  They  never  got  over  the  shake  they  got  by 
the  frost  in  the  spring,  and  I  think  a  good  many  will  die. 

Grimsby,  S.,  Lincoln  :  Apple  and  pear,  trees  are  in  good  condition.  Grape  vines  were  damaged  to  a 
very  ^rreat  extent  by  the  heavy  May  frosts.  Many  of  the  vines  were  cut  back  near  to  the  ground,  and  new 
canes  reared.  The  supply  was  not  sufficient  for  local  demand,  excepting  apples,  of  which  there  is  a  sli|^ht 
-surplus. 

Nelsen,  Halton  :  There  is  a  great  giving  up  of  agriculture  for  horticulture.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
■of  fruit  trees  are  bein^  planted.  The  orchards  receive  attention  first,  and  the  usual  farming  operationa  are 
a  secondary  matter  with  many. 

Marysburg  N.,  Prince  Edward:  The  apple  crop  was  large.  Several  thousand  barrels  have  been 
•exported  from  this  township.    The  quality  was  good,  free  from  spots  or  stings,  but  in  some  cases  small. 

Clarence,  Russell :  There  has  been  considerable  loss  by  borers^  tent  caterpillars,  blight  and  frost.  In 
-some  orchards  summer  apples  were  badly  injured  by  spring  frosts.  Storms  also  occasioned  considerable 
loss  to  apple  trees  where  not  sheltered  in  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  came. 


FARM  SUPPLIES  IN  THE  SPRING. 

The  June  bulletin  contained  the  following :  '*  It  would  seem  as  if  farmers  are  acting 
more  independently  of  each  other  in  the  matter  of  what  they  raise  and  what  they  keep  in 
store.  Certainly  there  is  a  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  supply  of  grain  and  cattle  now 
on  hand.  There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  hay  in  most  localities,  although  in  the  more 
eastern  part  of  the  Province  most  of  the  surplus  hay  was  exported,  and  there  is  very  little 
to  spare  in  the  northern  districts.  Oats  are  rather  scarcer  than  usual,  although  most  of 
our  correspondents  report  ample  for  local  requirements.  There  is  a  wide  difierenoe  of 
opinion  regarding  the  qusuitity  of  wheat  fn  bams.  One  farmer  is  reported  as  holding 
4,000  bushels,  waiting  for  the  grain  to  command  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  another  corres- 
pondent declares  that  a  dollar  a  bushel  would  bring  out  a  surprisingly  large  amoant  of 
wheat ;  but  the  general  tenor  of  the  reports  leads  to  the  opinion  that  farmers  hav^e  less 
wheat  in  store  than  for  several  years  past.  Immense  quantities  of  this  and  other  grains 
have  been  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs.  Fat  cattle  are  not  so  plentiful  as  usual,  although  in 
some  localities  a  number  of  prime  beaats  were  being  finished  for  the  market.  Store  cattle 
also  appear  to  be  scarcer  than  in  previous  years,  although  several  correspondents  speak 
of  there  being  a  fair  number  of  young  cattle  for  turning  off  in  the  fall.  Dairying  appears 
to  be  more  popular  than  beef  raising  at  present,  but  a  qpnsiderable  number  of  dry  oo^wb 
were  being  offered  to  butchers  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter.'' 
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THRESHING  AND  MARKETING. 

The  balk  of  correspondents,  writing  on  November  8tb,  reported  threshing  as  com- 
pleted or  well  advanced,  while  a  few,  more  particalarly  in  the  East  Midland  district, 
stated  that  there  was  still  considerable  to  be  done.  Reports  did  not  agree  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  marketing.  Several  correspondents  reported  half  the  oats  and  wheat  to  be  sold. 
There  appeared,  however,  to  be  a  tendency  to  hold  wheat  and  other  grains  for  an  advance 
in  price,  and  a  number  of  correspondents  asserted  that  sales  had  been  made  only  where 
there  was  a  pressure  for  cash.  Low  prices  were  leading  farmers  to  feed  more  grain  to 
live  stock,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  large  quantity  of  barley  and  peas  would  he  disposed 
of  in  that  way.  For  this  reason  it  was  hard  to  estimate  what  proportion  of  the  grain 
crops  would  be  left  in  the  fanners'  hands  for  sale  later  in  the  season. 


FALL  PLOWING. 


Reports  varied  concerning  pros(ress  in  the  line  of  fall  plowing.  The  dry  weather 
made  the  sod  difficult  to  plow,  but  plowing  on  stubble  was  about  completed  as 
correspondents  wrote  early  in  November.  Favorable  weather  was  prevailing  as  corres- 
pondents wrote,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  larger  area  than  usual  would  be  turned  under 
before  the  season  closed. 


FARM    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  November  bulletin  contained  the  following :  "  Farmers  appear  to  be  giving 
more  attention  to  the  appearance  of  their  buildings  and  surroundings.  '  Bank  barns  are 
much  in  favor,  and  many  old  barns  are  being  raised  so  as  to  have  good  stone  stables  built 
YUiderthem.  The  old  zig  zag  rail  fence  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  wire  and  board 
fences.  Hedges  also  appear  to  be  growing  in  popularity.  A  considerable  amount  of 
tile  draining  has  been  done  in  Western  Ontario.  Most  of  the  work  has  been  done  by 
the  farmers  themselves.     Tile  machines  do  not  seem  to  be  in  favor." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RETURNS  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sfboial  Chops. 

Colchester  S.,  Essex :  We  have  a  climate  here  which  I  think  is  favorable  to  the  growing  of  luoerna, 
and  several  are  trying  the  experiment  of  growing  it,  although  the  season  has  been  unfavorable  to  getting  a 
Btart  The  high  price  of  the  seed  keepe  many  from  buying  it.  If  lacerne  is  one-half  as  good  as  represented 
It  woold  be  a  boon  to  farmers  in  this  country.  I  have  sown  five  acres  and  have  a  very  good  stand,  but  can- 
not count  much  on  it  for  a  crop  as  yet. 

Grosfield  N.,  Essex :  I  operate  a  small  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  syrup  from  sorghum.  No  one 
here  tries  to  make  sugar,  although  properly  defecated  juice  will  often  make  a  syrup  that  will  granulate 
without  any  effort.  I  would  think  there  must  have  been  from  16,000  to  20,000  gallons  of  syrup  maide  in  the 
-o^unty  of  Essex  this  year.  I  made  up  several  patches  that  went  from  100  to  150  gallons  per  acre.  I  think 
£wex  and  Kent  could  supply  the  rest  of  the  Provmce  with  a  purer  and  better  article  of  syrup  than  is  gene- 
rally purchased  from  the  large  sugar  houses. 

Rochester,  Essex  :  Nearly  all  the  fanners  in  this  locality  have  raised  a  little  sorghum  which  turned 
<mt  well  this  year,  and  has  made  a  good  quality  of  syrup. 

Pelee  Island,  Essex:  Sugar  beets  and  tobacco  have  been  tried  quite  extensively,  and  I  believe  with 
▼ery  aatiafsctory  results.  Farmers  are  quitting  sorghum  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  sugar.  We  have 
only  one  bc»at  to  carry  passengers  aira  freight,  as  the  produce  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  create  much 
opposition. 
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Haiwich,  Kent :  Sorghum  is  very  ^nerally  raised  for  home  use,  there  being  aeveral  faotories  for 
presting  and  evapovating  it  within  easy  distance  around  here.  I  think  people  have  made  a  great  mistake 
m  cutting  their  bush  d(>wn  as  the^  have,  as  this,  in  mv  opinion,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  increasing- 
drouths.  When  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  bush  the  lands  held  water,  and  there  was  a  greater 
amount  of  water  in  the  air  and  a  greater  attraction  to  rainfall. 

Yarmouth,  Elffin :  A  large  area  of  rape  was  sown  on  wheat  stubble.  It  did  well,  as  it  was  very^ 
favorable  weather  for  it  at  the  time  it  was  sown.  Millet  was  sown  to  help  out  the  short  hay  crop.  It  did 
not  get  a  very  good  growth  on  account  of  the  diy  weather.  Com  has  been  an  extra  crop,  and  a  large  acre- 
age oas  been  planted.    I  have  a  field  that  turned  out  188  bushels  of  ears  per  acra 

Walsingham,  N.,  Norfolk :  Sorghum  is  grown  in  some  localitiee,  but  not  to  the  extent  it  was  a  few- 
years  ago. 

CulroBs,  Bruce :  A  flax  mill  was  erected  in  Teeswater  this  year,  and  a  considerable  area  waa  sown  to- 
flaz,  which  appears  to  have  done  well  in  most  cases.  If  the  venture  proves  a  success  a  large  area  will  be 
sown  next  year. 

Sydenham,  Grey  :  Growing  timothy  seed  has  got  to  be  quite  in  favor  in  parts  of  this  township  during 
the  last  few  years,  but  this  year  it  is  nearly  a  failure,  and  where  there  were  large  quantities  shipped  there 
will  hardly  be  enough  for  home  consumption. 

Vespra,  Simooe :  Usually  a  good  deal  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  is  made  in  this  township,  Bom& 
makers  having  as  many  as  1,^0  trees  tapped.  This  season  has  been  a  poor  one,  as  there  has  not  been 
more  than  one-half  the  usual  run  of  sap. 

Zorra  E.,  Oxford  :  Flax  is  raised  here  quite  extensively  in  some  localities  where  the  land  is  suitable. 
It  is  a  favorable  crop  for  newly  drained  swamp  lands,  seeming  to  bring  the  soil  into  a  firm  condition  sooner 
than  any  other  crop.  The  land  is  usually  rented  to  the  owner  of  the  flax  mills  for  the  crop,  the  owner 
plowing  and  fitting  the  land,  and  the  lessee  sowing  and  harvesting  it.  Returns  of  $12  and  fib,  and  as  high 
as  $20  per  acre,  are  quite  common  on  lands  that  would  hardly  bring  any  other  crop.  However,  flax 
suffered  greatly  from  spring  frosts  this  year. 

Luther,  W.,  Wellington :  Flax  was  a  good  crop.  Farmers  grow  from  a  half  to  seven  or  ei^ht  acres  of 
this  crop.  It  is  generally  pulled  by  flax  **  bees  "  and  sold  at  once  to  the  mills,  bringing  in  a  little  much- 
needed  money  in  summer. 

Nichol,  Wellington :  A  large  quantity  of  flax  was  sown  in  the  spring.  On  account  of  spring  froeta^ 
and  drouth  the  crop  was  very  variable,  yielding  from  one  to  three  tons  per  acre. 

Peel,  Wellington :  There  was  a  very  large  quantitv  of  flax  sown  in  this  section^  and  the  bulk  of  it  waa 
well  up  above  ground  at  the  date  of  the  great  frost.  There  was  not  a  vestige  of  it  left ;  it  has  all  been 
burned  off,  leaving  the  land  like  a  summer  fallow. 

Gaistor,  Lincoln :  Lucerne  has  been  tried  a  little  with  good  results  on  high,  well-drained  land  ;  is- 
especially  well  adapted  to  withstand  the  dry  seasons ;  makes  excellent  hay  when  cut  green  ;  should  be  cut 
at  soon  as  the  crop  is  half  out  in  flower.  It  is  sure  to  produce  a  good  second  cutting,  no  matter  how  dry 
the  season.  Rape  has  been  sown  to  a  limited  extent.  We  find  it  profitable  as  a  catch  crop  sown  with  oata 
in  spring,  or  in  com  just  before  running  through  the  last  time  with  cultivator. 

Athol,  Prince  Edward :  Tomatoes  are  grown  here  for  canning.  Two  large  factories  at  Picton  take 
the  produce  of  several  hundred  acres.  Farmers  grow  from  two  to  four  acres ;  yield  about  four  hundred 
Doshels  per  acre  at  25  cents  a  bushel. 

Sophiasburg,  Prince  Edward :  Very  few  hop  yards  worked  in  hops  this  year ;  there  is  a  large  acreage 
where  not  a  pole  has  been  set  up.  Grain  cr3ps  have  been  put  in  in  place  of  hops,  the  poles  are  stacked  and 
the  roots  left  in  the  ground.  The  farmers  wno  have  hop  yards  say  that  prices  are  too  low  to  pay  working 
expenses. 

Storrington,  Frontenac  :  I  sowed  a  field  of  lucerne  last  year,  and  this  season  it  was  the  best  paying 
crop  I  had  on  the  farm.  I  cut  three  crops  off  of  it ;  the  drouth  did  not  affect  it  a  bit.  I  have  been  sowing 
black  barley  for  three  or  four  years,  and  I  find  it  a  splendid  grain  for  feed ;  ground  with  oats  it  makes 
fine  feed. 

Dalhousie,  Lanark  :  Sugar  making  did  not  last  long.  It  was  late  in  starting.  None  was  made  before 
the  first  of  April.  It  was  finished  by  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  and  did  not  run  regularly  in  that  time. 
There  waa  from  one  third  to  one-half  less  made  this  year  than  usual. 

Watt  and  Monck,  Muskoka :  Some  years  ago  I  had  an  impression  that  the  Rowing  of  sunflowera 
brought  the  lady  bug.  The  last  two  years'  experience  has  strengtnened  this  impression.  In  1893  on  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  land  I  nad  a  crop  of  potatoes  ;  in  1894  the  same  land  was  in  com,  and  I  did  not  have  any  sun- 
flowers that  year.  The  Colorado  beetle  was  plentiful,  and  self-sown  potatoes  among  the  corn  were  eaten 
down  to  the  bare  stalk.  In  1895  the  same  piece  of  ground  carried  sunflowers  ;  the  ladybugs  were  plentiful, 
and  a  few  self-sown  potatoes  still  left  in  the  piece  of  ground  were  practically  uninjured.  Do  you  hear  of 
any  other  such  experience  ?    I  am  inclined  to  plant  my  potatoes  with  sunflowers,  two  drills  alternately. 

St.  Joseph,  Algoma :  Flax  continues  to  be  grown,  but  for  the  seed  only.  Com  is  much  more  largely 
planted,  as  it  forms  a  very  convenient  feed  in  the  early  winter.  Steady  improvement  is  being  made— the 
most  noticeable  is  in  better  buildings  and  fences. 

The  Value  op  Government  Reports. 

CavugaS.,  Haldimand:  Farmers  are  gettirg  out  of  the  old  ruts  and  are  employing  many  new 
methods,  much  of  which  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  the  various  reports  issued  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture.  If  the  Government  could  place  a  copy  in  the  band  of  every  farmer  even 
better  results  could  be  gained.  I  have  received  the  reports  for  several  years  and  have  been  benefited  by 
them  greatly,  as  also  some  of  my  friends  who  do  not  receive  them,  to  whom  I  give  mine  after  I  have  read 
them. 
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Sombra,  Lambtoa  :  The  Farmera'  Institate  i)  attracting  inoreised  patronasre.  The  literature  is  doing 
good  in  many  ways.  The  lectorea  set  people  thinking  and  talking  about  something  besides  their  neighbors 
sad  politios. 

Storrington,  Frontenac:  If  farmers  would  attend  the  farmers'  institutes  meetinf^ip,  listen  to  the 
speakers  which  the  Government  so  kindly  sends  us,  and  follow  their  teachings,  it  would  give  th*-m  a  better 
idea  of  how  to  make  farming  suooessful.  Those  who  attend  these  meetings  regularly  are  the  men  who  are 
st  the  top  of  the  profession.    Another  help  would  be  to  send  the  boys  to  the  O.  A.  College. 

Plantagenet  S ,  Presoott :  The  Farmers'  Institute  report  and  other  literature  received  by  farmers 
ought  to  make  some  impression  even  on  a  more  benighted  community  than  our  farmers. 

Horton,  Renfrew :  I  have  been  reading  the  annual  reports  of  the  Dairymen  and  Creameries'  Associa- 
tions, which  are  chuck  full  of  information ;  also  the  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  report. 

Elmsley,  Lanark :  Allow  me  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  zeal  and  energy  that  you  and  your  associates 
put  forth  towards  the  welfare  of  the  farmers— I  might  say  for  the  community  at  large— as  what  benefits 
the  farmer  is  felt  by  all  classes.  I  think  the  knowledge  I  have  got  direct  and  indirect  is  worih,  at  the 
least,  one  thousand  dollars.  One  of  your  students  h-is  been  judge  on  Btock  here  for  two  years  at  our  fair 
and  has  given  good  satisfaction.    God  speed  you  and  yours# 

Fabuers  and  Aqrioultural  Statistics. 

Harwich,  Kent :  I  have  h»ard  farmers  argue  that  it  was  against  the  farmers'  interests  to  supply  the 
Bureau  of  Industries  with  information  relating  to  the  farming  business.  They  thought  it  gave  grain 
dealers  and  drovers  a  chance  to  regulate  the  markets  to  suit  themselves.     I  think  that  this  is  a  mistake. 

{Onr  correspondent  takes  a  correct  view  of  the  case.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  that 
iarge  dealers  procured  through  their  local  agents  and  other  sources,  for  their  own  ufie,  regular  reports 
on  the  promise  and  yield  of  crops,  not  for  Ontario  only  but  for  every  other  grAin-growin^  country,  thereby 
enabling  them  when  possible  to  forestall  the  markets.  The  Bureau's  rep-trtp  are  intended  to  supply  the 
same  information  (only  more  fully  and  accurately)  to  the  farmers  themselves,  so  that,  beincr  posted  on 
supply  and  demand,  the  prices  of  crops  may  not  be  left  under  the  control  of  dealers.  The  refusiJ  of  farmers 
to  supply  the  Bureau  of  Industries  with  thu  information  will  not  leave  buyers  a  whit  less  informed  on  crops 
than  tney  always  are  ] 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 
From  the  Mat  Returns. 

Colchester  S.,  Essex :  There  has  been  no  water  in  the  ditches  this  spring.  Wells  are  going  dry  which 
could  never  be  pumped  out. 

Mersea,  Essex  :  The  principal  change  in  agricultural  methods  appears  to  be  growing  le»s  wheat  and 
more  rye,  mostly  for  early  pasture.  More  are  giving  their  attention  to  dairying,  especially  to  cheese.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  two  cheese  factories  operated  in  Essex,  while  this  season  there  will  be  ten. 

Raleigh,  Kent :  I  think  it  will  soon  be  time  for  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  take  stringent  measures 
with  township  eonneils  to  enforce  the  Noxious  Weeds  Act.  It  is  a  dmd  letter  here.  A  larger  amount  of 
tile  draining  than  psual  is  going  on  this  spring. 

Bertie,  Welland  :  The  Government  of  Ontario  ought  to  legislate  in  some  way  to  benefit  our  roads, 
which  are  a  drawback  to  better  and  more  successful  results  to  farmers. 

Sombra,  Lambton :  Tile  drainage  is  increasing  gradually  and  does  well.  Our  Agricultural  Society 
has  passed  a  resolution  that  no  prize  money  will  be  paid  for  uaregistered  bulls,  boars  and  rams.  It  ought 
to  be  a  statutory  law. 

Ashfield,  Huron  :  Some  are  getting^  over  the  practice  of  feeding  fltraw  to  stock  all  ;^inter,  and  most 
of  the  improvement  in  this  and  in  other  important  respects  is  due  to  Government  bulletins  and  reports. 

Goderich,  Huron :  I  never  saw  such  a  killing  frott,  I  passed  a  bu^b  ye&terday  and  nearly  all  the 
beech  trees  and  young  hemlocks  looked  as  if  a  fire  had  been  running  through.  Rhubarb  was  cut  down  to 
the  ground,  and  even  the  Canada  thistles  were  bla':kened  in  placss. 

Elderslie,  Bruce :  Western  corn  and  the  silo  are  occupying  a  good  deal  of  space  in  the  farmer's  atten- 
tion at  present,  with  more  or  le<s  success.  Poultry,  too,  are  coming  more  into  favor,  especially  with  the 
farmer's  wife,  and  deservedly  so. 

Keppel,  Grey  :  I  advocate  every  man  taking  charge  of  his  own  stock,  and  thus  having  the  road  cleared 
of  the  same,  especially  from  the  middle  of  June  till  October  let.  Then  if  the  roads  were  tidied  up,  and 
there  should  be  a  little  grass,  it  could  be  cut.  The  rich  put  their  stock  on  the  road  as  well  as  the  poor,  and 
although  this  cau^o^  much  annoyance,  no  one  likes  to  interfere.  Every  man  should  take  charge  of  his 
Btock,  and  only  keep  what  he  can  feed. 

Vespra,  Sir.  coe :  Many  flocks  of  sheep  are  so  badly  iiifec'ed  with  ticks  that  they  cannot  thrive.  I 
examined  a  flock  a  few  days  ago,  and  they  were  so  terribly  infe^ted  ihat  they  were  in  great  misery  and  in 
very  poor  condition,  and  the  young  Iambs  were  also  covered.  This  is  a  matter  most  farmers  are  too  care- 
l«w  about.  The  application  of  one  good  dose  of  in»ect  powder  would  entirely  clean  them,  and  at  a  very 
trifling  cost.  Lecturers  at  institutes,  who  speak  on  the  subject  of  sheep  husbandry,  should  emphasize  this 
matter  more  than  they  do.  There  is  more  loss  in  this  direction  than  most  people  are  aware  of .  Many 
farmers  are  feeding  a  lot  of  vermin  instead  of  growing  mutton  and  wool. 

,  £kfrid,  Middlesex  :  The  only  change  in  farm  culture  is  that  we  are  going  into  more  grass  and  less 
grain,  thereby  requiring  less  farm  help. 
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Oxford,  E.,  Oxford  :  I  think  farmers  try  to  work  too  much  land  for  the  amount  of  farm  help  they  can 
get  and  pay  for.  I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  the  men  in  this  neighborhood  who  farm  from  60  to  100  acres 
realize  much  better  from  the  capital  invested  than  others  who  are  working  larger  farms. 

Easthope  N.,  Perth  :  Many  practised  winter  dair3nng  at  home  this  season,  and  made  a  good  article 
(thanks  to  some  extent  to  the  travelling  dairy),  but  it  had  the  effect  of  making  an  over-supply,  and  I  can- 
not remember  when  the  market  was  so  low.  Even  the  wonder-working,  market-making  twenty  oents  a 
pound  for  winter  creamery,  made  sure  no  matter  what  it  sold  for,  did  not  relieve  the  home  market  or  create 
a  foreign  one. 

Peel,  Wellington :  I'here  was  a  very  large  quantity  of  flax  sown  in  this  section,  and  the  bulk  of  it  was 
well  above  ground  at  the  date  of  the  greac  frost.  There  was  not  a  vestige  of  it  left ;  it  has  all  been 
burned  off,  leaving  the  land  like  a  summer  fallow. 

Waterloo,  Waterloo  :  I  have  noticed  a  good  many  farms  where  the  people  years  ago  could  pull  out  all 
the  wild  mustard  in  a  day  or  more,  but  now  it  is  too  late  to  eradicate  the  ween  in  that  simple  way.  Instead 
of  sowing  oats  on  such  land,  they  should  sow  summer  rye,  and  make  a  summer  fallow  every  year..  Plow  in 
the  fidl  and  work  in  the  spring.  Then  sow  fall  wheat,  followed  by  turnips.  Then  sow  summer  rye  sgrain, 
and  BO  clean  the  land. 

Grimsby  S.,  Lincoln :  We  want  the  assistance  of  the  Government  to  get  better  roads  through  the 
utilizing  of  convict  labor.  They  can  be  kept  in  the  country  as  cheaply  as  in  their  present  quarters.  This 
would  not  come  in  conflict  with  the  manufacturers. 

Beverly,  Wentworth  :  Hundreds  of  car  loads  of  turnips  were  shipped  from  our  railway  station  last  fall 
and  winter.  The  average  price  was  about  ten  cents  a  bushel.  But  it  is  only  those  who  live  near  a  railway 
station  who  can  take  advantage  of  this  market,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  haul  them  a  long  distance. 

Flamboro',  Wentworth :  Allowing^  cattle  or  horses  to  run  on  and  feed  off  the  grass  lands  very  close  to 
the  ground  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  is  hard  on  pasture  land  or  meadow.  I  have  never  allowed  this  to  be 
done,  for  it  is  nearly  as  bad  as  killing  the  ^oose  that  lays  the  ($olden  egg.  I  have  also  contended  that  newly 
seeded  grounds  should  not  be  cropped  off  m  the  fall  of  the  year  unless  very  heavy.  It  is  also  a  bad  policy 
to  pasture  too  early  in  the  spring— that  is,  for  keeping  up  a  supply  of  pasture.  I  hardl]r  evpr  allow  the 
ground  to  become  bare  from  over-cropping  or  grazingp.  You  will  never  have  land  get  what  is  called  "  hide- 
bound "  if  you  leave  a  fair  amount  of  grass  on  the  soil  to  protect  the  roots,  and  grass  will  start,  and  the 
drouth  will  not  affect  the  crop  if  the  grass  is  left  longer  in  the  fall  and  not  pastured  so  early  in  the  spring. 

Gwillimbury  K.  York  :  The  effects  of  winter  weather  have  been  very  peculiar  during  the  past  year. 
I  have  a  field  of  twelve  acres  sown  with  fall  wheat  that  had  a  wind-break  on  two  sides,  and  it  is  looking 
exceptionally  well  at  present.  I  have  another  field  of  thirteen  acres  that  was  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of 
the  cold  winds,  on  several  acres  of  which  there  are  not  a  dozen  plants  to  the  square  rod  alive,  so  completely 
was  it  killed. 

Mara,  Ontario :  Although  considerable  com  is  grown  here,  and  a  number  of  silos  have  been  built  during 
the  past  two  years,  yet  farmers  are  growing  more  roots  each  year.  Turnips  and  mangels— the  latter  more 
especially — are  grown  in  large  quantities  by  almost  every  farmer.  Mangels  are  considered  better  for  hogs 
than  turnips.  They  are  usually  *'  pulped  "  and  fed  to  hogs  with  or  without  chop,  and  give  good  results. 
They  are  also  fed  to  cows. 

Darlington,  Durham :  More  hoj^  have  been  fed  the  last  two  or  three  years  than  formerly.  In  winter 
I  feed  them  twice  a  day  from  the  time  they  are  weaned.  I  give  mangels  once  a  day,  and  a  good  feed  of 
mixed  meals,  say  one  part  each  of  oats,  barley,  peas  and  buckwheat,  mixed  with  milk  or  swiil.  At  from 
eight  to  nine  months  they  will  weigh  250  lb.,  live  weight.  There  is  money  in  feeding  swine  in  this  w&y. 
but  they  must  have  a  warm  pen  while  feeding  mangels.  About  two  weekb  before  shipping  give  them  meal 
twice  a  day. 

Percv,  Northumberland  :  Farmers  are  making  no  money.  The  cost  of  working  the  farm  is  too  great 
compared  with  the  returns.  Many  are  giving  it  up  as  an  unprofitable  business,  as  when  expenses  are  paid 
there  is  nothing  left  for  interest  on  capital.  The  farm  laborer  who  is  engaged  at  75  cents  a  day  and  board 
is  a  king  compared  to  the  man  who  employs  him. 

Winchester,  Dundas :  The  most  of  our  farmers  have  good,  warm  stables  for  cows  and  horses.  The 
silo  is  pretty  common  now,  but  many  cut  up  their  corn  and  feed  it  cured  as  in  the  past.  Others  cut  np 
the  corn,  hay  and  straw  together  and  feed  it. 

Kenvon,  Glengarry :  We  are  badly  off  for  tile  for  draining  purposes.  Our  land  wants  underdraining, 
and  our  farmers  are  becoming  more  convinced  of  that  fact  every  year. 

Hawkesbury,  E.,  Prescott :  Farmers  are  feeding  their  cattle  better  than  they  used  to  in  this  township. 
There  are  now  quite  a  number  of  silos  in  operation.    Some  sow  corn,  and  feed  dry  to  their  cattle. 

Algona,  S.,  Renfrew:  The  principal  change  in  agricultural  methods  in  this  township  is  that  we  sell 
less  hay  and  grain,  feed  our  cattle  better,  and  sell  more  live  stock,  which  we  find  pays. 

Laxton,  Victoria :  About  the  middle  of  February  a  disease  broke  out  among  milch  cows.  It  attacked 
cattle  in  oth^r  parts  of  this  district  and  also  in  the  village  of  Goboconk.  All  the  animals  had  to  be 
destroyed.  A  veterinary  surgeon  was  sent  from  Toronto,  who  pronounced  the  disease  to  be  non-conta- 
gious, and  stated  that  it  had  been  caused  by  the  cattle  eating  hay  affected  with  ergot— principally  June 
g^ass.    About  twenty  head  of  cattle  were  lost  from  this  cause. 

Snowdon,  Halihurton :  Sheep  husbandry,  for  which  this  country  is  eminently  adapted,  is,  I  am  ^IskI  to 
report,  extending  rapidly,  and  promises  to  become  one  of  our  leading  features,  if  buyers  would  come  ia. 

Monck,  Muskoka :  By  chopping  the  grain  and  cutting  the  hay,  and  mixing  and  moistening  with 
water,  we  can  feed  four  horses  upon  the  same  quantity  we  formerly  used  to  feed  to  two. 

St.  Joseph.  Algoma  :  Stock-rasing  is  nearly  altogether  taking  the  place  of  grain-growing,  and  if  g^raia 
could  be  brought  in  at  a  reasonable  cost  many  would  buy  it  in  preference  to  raising  it  themselves. 
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Fbom  the  August  Rsturns. 

Harwich,  Kent :  People  are  resorting  to  deep  bored  wells,  and  water  can  generally  be  found  at  from 
190  to  160  feet,  althonffh  not  in  every  case.  With  the  water  there  is  frequently  gas ;  not  enough  for  practical 
use,  but  enough  to  blow  open  the  valves  of  the  pump,  and  thereby  injure  the  pumping. 

Yarmouth,  Elgin  :  Hay  will  be  the  poorest  crop  since  1869,  the  year  of  the  June  frost.  The  drouth 
has  rained  the  new  seeding  of  clover. 

Windham,  Norfolk  :  There  has  been  much  Hungarian  grass  (millet)  and  corn  sown  to  take  the  place 
of  hay,  and  they  are  looking  well  where  the  grasshoppers  have  left  them  alone. 

Camboro*,  Haldimand  :  On  account  of  hay  being  so  short  it  was  difficult  to  rake  it  clean«  Some  of  the 
farmers  rigged  tables  on  the  mowers  and  raked  off  the  hay  by  hand. 

Moore,  Lambton :  Farmers  have  planted  more  than  usual  of  corn,  which  looks  well,  and  will  furnish 
winter  feed  for  stock. 

Pl]rmpton,  Lambton :  One  cattleman  beside  me  has  ISO  head  of  live  stock  in  fine  condition,  but  has 
been  soiling  them.    I  help  my  cows  by  cutting  down  small  trees.    They  devour  the  leaves  greedily. 

Wawanosh,  E.,  Huron :  I  never  saw  the  rain  go  in  streaks  as  it  has  done  this  year.  It  has  often 
threatened  rain  here,  and  perhaps  we  would  get  a  few  drops,  while  a  mile  from  us  they  would  get  quite  a 
shower. 

Derby,  Grey :  Between  the  homfly  and  poor  pastures  Che  outlook  for  the  winter  is  not  very  good. 

Kuphrasia,  Grey  :  Hay  was  so  short  and  scarce  that  several  farmers  had  to  turn  their  stock  into  the 
meadows  to  keep,  them  aliva    Alsike  is  abo  short ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  out  it  with  machinery. 

Yespra,  Simooe :  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  vM^aries  of  the  weather  the  past  summer.  The  thunder 
showers  travelled  in  streaks  a  few  miles  in  width.  Up  to  the  2nd  of  June  a  strip  of  country  here  from  five 
to  seven  miles  wide  had  no  rain  to  do  any  good  since  seeding ;  while  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  us,  in 
Flos  and  Medonte,  for  a  strip  of  about  tea  or  twelve  miles  wide,  they  had  pretty  regular  showers  all 
smnmer,  and  they  have  splendid  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Dumfries  N.,  Waterloo :  Oorn  has  been  sown  pretty  extensively,  and  is  a  good' crop. 

Louth,  Lincoln  :  A  lot  of  fodder  oorn  and  millet  has  been  sown. 

Flamboro'  E.,  Wentworth :  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fodder  com  sown  and  late  turnips,  so  around  here 
we  will,  I  think,  be  able  to  winter  our  stock  over. 

Glanford,  Wentworth :  Hay  is  the  lightest  crop  ever  known  here,  but  the  deficiency  in  a  measure  will 
he  made  good  by  the  large  area  of  com  planted  for  fodder. 

Glanford,  Wentworth :  Every  preparation  conceivable,  such  as  sowing  rape,  rye,  corn  and  millet,  is 
being  done  for  the  fall  and  winter. 

Fbom  thx  Novxmbbr  Bulletin. 

Aldborough,  Elgin  :  The  horse  market  is  geherally  complained  of  as  being  very  bad,  but  on  the  con- 
trary there  were  never  so  many  buyers  around  as  in  this  year,  and  there  is' not  a  saleable  hor^e  left.  True 
the  prices  were  not  high,  but  the  writer  sold  four  four  year  olds  by  a  first-class  trotting  bred  stallion  for 
IIOO  each,  with  very  little  expense.  The  Rire  stands  at  onlv  $1S,  and  is  cheap  at  that.  Many  farmers  still 
patronize  inferior  stallions,  and  that  is  why  they  cannot  sell  their  offspring.  There  are  lots  of  culls  left  to 
eat  the  hay  that  might  g^  to  fatten  other  stock,  for  unless  the  horses  are  right  no  one  wants  to  buy. 

Pl^pton,  Lambton :  For  the  first  time  in  my  experience  every  farmer  has  had  more  grain  than  he 
"expected  **:  and  grain  has  turned  out  so  well  that  the  price  of  threshing  has  been  lowered  from  two  cents 
per  bushel  all  around  to  one  and  a  half  cents. 

Hullet,  Huron :  The  farming  industry  is  very  depressed  on  account  of  low  prices.  The  first  want  is 
more  undordraining,  proper  care  of  the  manure  heap,  and  getting  the  manure  into  the  soil  (especially  where 
the  land  is  heavy)  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think,  where  it  can  be  done,  taking  it  right  from  the  stables  and 
potting  it  right  on  the  land  is  a  great  saving  both  of  manure  and  labor. 

Wawanosh  £.,  Huron :  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  township  for  thirty-four  years,  and  I  never  saw 
feed  so  bcaroe  with  everybody.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  a  dozen  strawstacks  in  the  township ;  and  as 
turnips  are  a  very  poor  crop— in  fact,  with  some  they  are  a  complete  failure— I  predict  a  great  scarcity 
before  spring. 

Wawanosh  W.,  Huron :  I  would  suggest  that  a  law  be  passed  to  stop  as  much  as  possible  the  shooting 
of  birds.  Men  should  be  prohibited  from  carrying  a  gun  off  their  own  premises  unless  they  pay  a  license. 
I  heartily  endorse  what  some  of  your  correspondents  say  about  bringing  out  those  young  children  from  the- 
slums  of  the  old  country,  and  sowing  them  bioadcast  over  the  land.  Our  legislators  should  put  a  stop  to 
it    We  can  produce  enough  of  them  here  without  importing  them. 

St.  Yinoent,  Grey  :  Farmers  are  selling  everything  possible  hoping  to  reduce  their  stock  so  that  they 
can  carry  the  balance  through,  and  the  result  must  be  a  great  scarcity  of  productive  stock  next  year.  The 
embargo  on  our  cattle  going  to  Great  Britain  is  a  grevious  loss  under  existing  circumstances,  and  it  closes 
that  outlet  for  stockers,  oompelliDg  pales  to  the  northwest  at  such  prices  as  wQl  pay  the  buyer  to  shijp  them 
1,000  miles  westward,  feed  them  and  return  them  over  the  same  route  past  their  old  homes  to  the  English 
msrket,  there  selling  to  make  a  profit  on  the  original  cost,  and  the  extra  expense  incurred  in  the  long  rail- 
vav  carriage  and  for  the  dealer  who  shipped  them  to  the  rancheB.  All  of  which  might  have  been  saved 
had  due  caie  been  exercised  in  inspecting  the  cattle  shipped  through  Canada,  as  it  had  been  agreed  with 
the  British  government  should  be  done. 
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Sarawak,  6re^ :  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  drouth  of  this  year  in  western  and  middle  Ontario 
will  be  a  blessinfif  m  after  years :  Lst*  in  leading  farmers  to  f^ive  up  depending  so  much  on  hay  for  fodder. 
2nd,  in  leading  farmers  to  raise  corn  for  fodder  and  to  use  the  silo.  Srd,  encouraging  farmers  to  go  into 
dairjring  more  and  into  stock  raising,  as  wheat  is  unprofitable  to  raise.  4th,  by  showing  them  the  need  of 
keeping  more  milch  cows,  and  growing  more  fodder  for  green  and  winter  feed. 

Fnllerton,  Perth :  The  sparrows  are  becoming  a  great  nuisance  in  this  country.  They  destroy  mnch 
grain,  are  veiV  dirty,  and  are  driving  away  singing  and  other  harmless  birds.  I  would  suggest,  in  order  to 
exterminate  tnem,  that  a  united  effort  be  made  b]^  property  owners,  and  in  order  to  secure  that  end  special- 
days  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  that  it  be  known  through  the  public  papers. 

Waterloo,  Waterloo :  The  next  season  will  be  a  hard  pull  for  farmers.  As  there  is  a  great  shortage  of 
straw  it  will  be  well  for  farmers  to  use  absorbents  about  the  stables  to  absorb  the  liquids,  as  there  will  be  a 
gr'^at  loss  in  the  pile,  and  next  year  the  manure  will  be  hauled  out  in  far  less  time  than  the  farmers  will 
like.  A  good  many  in  this  section  are  sowing  rye  to  turn  down  instead  of  manure  next  summer.  This  is 
what  all  rarmers  ought  ^o  do,  even  in  a  good  season.  Rye  has  had  a  hard  name  for  many  years,  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  the  farmer  has  if  he  only  knows  how  to  keep  on  the  good  side  of  it.  It  has  come  in 
good  to  the  farmer  more  than  once.  No  doubt  the  present  depression  among  farmers  will  be  a  great  lesson 
to  those  who  can  survive,  and  when  a  change  comes  they  will  better  know  how  to  take  care  of  what  they 
have.  One  of  the  lessons  taucrht  will  be  the  care  of  the  manure  pile.  A  badly  cared^  for  manure  pile  is  a 
great  waste  on  a  farm  ;  also  thn  trading  of  ashes  for  poor  soap,  especially  when  there  is  plenty  of  ashes  in 
the  town  which  he  himself  might  purchase  at  a  very  low  price. 

Grantham,  Lincoln  :  The  people  want  to  underdrain  their  land  where  needed,  more  than  at  present, 
to  manure  more,  to  farm  less  land.    They  undertake  to  farm  too  much  land  and  trust  too  much  to  the 
I  or  to  Providence,  instead  of  to  their  own  exertion. 


Brock,  Ontario  :  As  farming  is  the  chief  industry  in  Canada  I  would  suggest  in  the  first  place  that  our 

Ivofessional  men  should  not  exact  as  large  fees  as  formerly,  and  try  and  encourage  farmers  by  leaving  a 
ittle  margin  of  profit  in  their  hands.  I  would  also  suggest  that  our  paid  otfioers  take  lee«  salaries,  for  it 
mu8t  be  cheaper  now  than  in  years  gone  by.  1  would  also  suggest  that  farmers*  wives  and  daughters  puc 
less  cloth  in  their  sleeves,  and  that  farmers'  sons  drive  fewer  top  buggies.  And  last,  but  not  least,  I  would 
recommend  that  there  be  more  underdrainincr  done,  more  manure  made  and  saved,  and  a  better  class  of 
stock  raised.  Poor  stock  do  not  pay  for  their  keep,  tnerefore  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  lef  o  in  the  farmers* 
hands. 

Camden,  Addington :  It  seems  that  ever^c  line  of  farming  a  man  takes  up,  after  a  few  years,  goes  to  the 
wall.  The  grain  m'irket  went :  the  horse  market  went ;  the  lamb  market  went:  the  cattle  market  went ; 
and  now  the  cheese  market  is  gone ;  and  the  hog  market  is  the  next  to  ^o.  The  price  of  everything  we 
raise  is  low,  not  much  shrinkage  in  what  we  buy,  and  taxes  and  insurance  increasing. 

Yonge,  Leeds :  Farmers  are  laying  a  lot  of  tile  this  fall,  I  think  more  than  has  ever  before  been  pat 
down,  as  they  are  coming  to  ki^ow  the  value  of  draining. 

Cumberland,  Russell :  Farms  are  improving  each  year.  This  year  a  good  deal  of  stoning  and  scamping 
is  being  done  and  fields  are  being  laid  out  in  larger  size  with  wire  fencing  and  cedar  posts. 

Clarence,  Russell :  Farmers  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  good  fertile  farms,  free  from  stones  and 
keot  clean  of  noxious  weeds  and  insect  pests  and  can  perform  the  labor  necessary  without  hiring  help  to 
any  extent  or  within  their  own  resources,  are  making  a  fairly  good  living,  and  doing  some  improvements 
or  banking  a  little,  but  it  requires  "eternal  vigilance,"  unremitting  diligence  and  allows  of  verj  libtle 
recreation.  Those  who  have  adopted  the  improved  methods  of  dairying,  taking  good  care  of  their  stock 
and  are  growing  large  crops  of  fodder  corn  and  roots  for  stock,  in  place  of  grain  growing,  are  finding  it 
generally  more  profitable  than  grain  and  hay  raising. 

Williamsburg,  Dundas :  Farmers  are  now  largely  mixing  the  corn  with  straw,  cutting  both  together 
and  throwing  the  cut  mixture  into  an  ordinary  mow  in  the  bam  where  it  keeps  perfectly  and  does  fiot  fer- 
ment, the  straw  preventing  fermentation.  It  is  considered  nmch  better  cattle  feed  than  ensilage,  and  saTea 
the  price  of  a  silo.  The  cornstalks  intended  for  cuttmg  up  thds  and  mowing  away  are  not  drawn  in  as  soon 
as  cut  in  the  field,  but  must  be  stood  up  in  the  field  until  pretty  well  dried  before  being  subject  to  catting 
up  and  storing  in  the  manner  described. 

Lancaster,  Glengarry :  The  only  suggestion  is  for  the  farmer  to  stick  to  it  till  times  will  change,  and 
try  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production.  We  in  the  east  of  the  Province  are  fast  going  into  winter  dairying, 
doing  away  with  horses,  going  into  cows,  feeding  corn ;  but  the  great  drawback  is  lack  of  laborers. 

Elmsley,  Lanark :  Fruit  trees  and  vines  look  well.  We  may  thank  the  Bureau  and  College  for  it.  I 
sprayed  my  trees  and  vines  as  instructed  and  am  well  paid. 

Watt  and  Monk,  Muskoka :  We  need  a  spirit  of  love  for  farm  life  inculcated  in  our  country  schools. 
Our  children  as  they  grow  up  do  not  seem  to  take  the  least  interest  in  the  occupation  that  they  are  probably 
destined  to  follow.  They  seem  to  be  living  for  the  present  hour  only,  and  when  they  are  thrown  upon  their 
own  responsibility  they  find  themselves  in  the  lane  when  they  should  be  in  the  field ;  they  find  themselves 
lacking  in  the  knowledge  necessary  to  ensure  a  reasonable  amount  of  success  in  the  calling  they  are  atriving* 
to  live  by. 
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THE  PEANUT. 

Can  the  peanut  be  suooessf ally  grown  in  Ontario  1  The  question  is  one  which  ia 
worth  considering. 

An  instance  has  occurred  which  suggests  the  advisability  of  further  experimenting 
with  this  plant — a  plant  which  not  only  yields  a  popular  edible  nut,  but  also  famishes  a 
indder  notr  to  be  despised  in  seasons  such  as  that  prevailing  during  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1895.  The  attention  of  the  department  was  directed  to  a  brief  paragraph  floating  in  the 
provincial  press  to  the  efiect  that  Mr.  Samuel  Sciasons,  of  South  March,  in  the  Oounty 
of  Carleton,  had  succeeded  in  raising  peanuts  on  hb  farm.  A  request  was  made  of  Mr, 
Scisaons  for  particularB,  and  his  reply,  made  under  date  of  November  9th,  1895,  was  as 
follows : 

"  I  hav^e  had  but  one's  season's  experience.  Last  spring  I  received  with  other  seeds 
from  a  Toronto  seedsman  a  small  packet  containing  ten  peanuts,  which  he  said  he  was 
informed  would  grow  in  this  country.  I  planted  the  nuts  on  the  15th  day  ot  May,  on 
land  which  had  been  prepared  for  a  root  crop — a  warm,  loamy  soil.  In  his  instructions 
for  growing  the  seedman  gave  what  he  called  the  secret  of  growing  peanuts,  which  was  to 
cover  the  vines  with  earth  as  soon  as  they  began  to  bear  blossoms.  When  the  time  came 
for  blossoming  I  covered  four  of  the  vines,  leaving  the  ends  exposed  ;  the  other  four  vines 
I  did  not  cover,  as  I  was  afraid  of  smothering  them  out.  About  the  first  of  October  they 
got  a  little  frost,  but  it  did  not  hurt  them  much.  On  the  20th  of  October  they  were 
killed  with  frost,  but  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  well  matured.  I  took  them  up  on 
the  26 ch  of  October.  From  the  four  vines  I  had  covered,  I  had  one  quart  of  excellent 
nuts.  The  other  vines  which  were  not  covered  had  only  a  few  nuts  on  them.  My  con- 
clusions are  that  we  should  plant  as  soon  as  the  land  is  warm,  on  a  warm,  loamy  or  sandy 
soil,  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  be  sure  to  oover  the  vines  well  with  earth  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  blossom.'' 

In  a  bulletin  entitled,  **  Peanuts  :  Culture  and  Uses,"  recently  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  large  amount  of  information  is  given  regarding  the  plaat, 
from  which  the  following  is  selected  : 

Description.  The, peanut  (Arachis  hypogcB),  known  also  in  different  localities  as  the 
-earthnut,  groundnut,  ground  pea,  goober,  and  pindar,  is  a  trailing,  stragi^ling  annual, 
growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  thick,  angular,  pale-green  hairy  stems,  and  spread- 
ing branches,  and  has  the  peculiar  habit  of  maturing  its  fruit  underground.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  but  it  is  now  largely  grown  in  Europe  and  Africa.  Strictly 
speaking  it  is  not  a  nut  at  all,  and  should  be  more  properly  called  the  ground  pea.  Its 
blossom  is  at  the  end  of  a  long  pedicel-like  calyx  tube,  the  ovary  being  at  the  base.  After 
the  fall  of  the  flowers  the  peduncle  or  *'  spike  "  elongates  and  bends  downwards,  pushing 
several  inches  into  the  ground,  where  the  ovary  at  its  extremity  begins  to  enlarge,  and 
develops  into  a  pale,  yellowiah,  wrinkled,  slightly  curved  pod,  often  contracted  in  the 
middle,  containing  from  one  to  three  seeds.  Should  the  "spike"  by  accident  not  be 
enabled  to  thrust  its  point  in  the  ground  within  a  few  hours  after  the  fall  of  the  flower^ 
it  wibhers  and  dies.  When  fully  grown  the  pods  are  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  of  a 
dosky  yellowish  color,  with  a  netted  surface.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  the  Virginia 
running  peanut  appears  to  be  the  most  popular  sort. 

Climate  suitable  for  Gtdtwre,  While  the  peanut  requires  a  climate  where  there  is  a 
season  of  five  months  free  from  frost,  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  a  period  of 
-extreme  heat,  as  the  seeds  form  during  the  cool  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
^rly  autumn.  It  is  probable  that  on  suitable  soil  the  peanut  will  grow  in  any  latitude 
where  Indian  corn  will  thrive,  but  whether  it  will  be  a  profitable  crop  depends  upon  other 
considerations  than  its  ability  to  withstand  the  climate.  The  most  favorable  weather  for 
the  peanut  is  an  early  spring,  followed  by  a  warm  summer  of  even  temperature,  with 
moderate  moiatare  and  freedom  from  drouch,  and  an  autumn  or  harvesting  time  with 
very  Httle  precipitation,  as  rain  injures  the  newly  gathered  vines  and -nuts. 
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SoU.  While  an  open  eandj  soil  which  does  not  stain  the  shell  is  the  ideal  one  for 
the  peanut,  it  thrives  on  any-  frialable  soil  that  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  and 
humus.  The  presence  of  lime  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  nuts,  as  without 
lime  there  may  be  luxuriant  vines  bearing  nothing  but  "  pops,"  or  imperfectly  developed 
pods.  If  the  soil  does  not  already  contain  lime  in  sufficient  quantities  the  deficiency  must 
be  supplied  by  the  use  of  some  form  of  commercial  lime,  such  as  burnt  oyster  shells,  burnt 
limestone,  or  marl.  The  peanut  plant  draws  a  large  part  of  its  nitrogen  from  the  air» 
but  it  draws  a  considerable  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  from  the  soil.  If 
the  entire  plant  is  removed  from  the  soil  the  crop  becomes  an  exhausting  one,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be  restored  by  the  use  of  manures  and  the  rotation  of 
crops. 

Planting  and  GuUure.  Peanuts  should  be  planted  in  well  pulverized  soil  to.  a. 
depth  of  four  inches.  The  distance  between  the  rows  should  be  from  28  to  36  inches, 
varying  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  of  the  variety.  Carefully  shelled  and  selected 
kernels  should  be  used  for  seed.  The  seeds  should  be  planted  from  twelve  to  twenty 
inches  apart,  two  to  the  hill,  and  covered  about  an  inch  deep,  either  with  a  hoe  or  a  small 
turn  plow.  All  grass  and  weeds  must  be  kept  out  of  the  field,  and  the  soil  kept  loone 
and^  open,  that  the  tender  "  spikes "  may  mT»et  with  no  resistance  in  penetrating  the 
ground.  With  proper  culture  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  following  the  old  practice  of 
covering  the  bloom  of  the  plant.  Cultivation  should  cease  when  the  pods  are  laid,  usually 
about  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Harvesting.  In  harvesting  the  crop  the  practice  is  to  pass  down  each  side  of  the 
row  with  a  plow,  made  especially  for  the  purpose,  without  a  monlboard,  and  with  a 
*'  sword,"  or  long  cuttiug  flanges  welded  to  the  point.  The  plow  is  run  deep  enough  to 
sever  the  taproot,  without  disturbing  the  pods.  The  vines  are  then  lifted  from  the  ground 
with  pitchforks,  and  placed  in  rows ;  they  are  afterwards  stacked  around  short  poles. 
Two  weeks  later  the  pods  should  be  dry  enough  to  be  picked  off.  After  picking,  the  nuta 
are  cleaned  and  placed  in  bags  holding  four  bushels,  and  either  stored  away  in  dry,  well- 
ventilated  sheds  or  sold. 

Uses  of  the  Crop.  The  larger  portion  of  the  American  crop  of  peanuts  is  sold  by 
street  vendors,  chocolate  manufacturers,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  Peanut  oil  ia 
used  for  lubricating  and  soap  making,  and  is  a  good  substitute  for  olive  oil  for  saleds  and 
other  culinary  purposes,  and  as  a  substitute  for  lard  and  cottolen^  and  butter  in  cooking. 
The  residue  from  oil  making,  known  as  '*  peanut  cake,"  is  a  highly  valued  cattle  food  in 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  also  ground  into  fine  flour  and  used  as  human  food.  It 
makes  good  soup,  griddle  cakes,  muffins,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  nutritive  of  foods. 
It  has  not,  .however,  been  sufficiently  tested  to  make  it  certain  that  it  will  be  useful  as  a 
regular  article  of  diet.  The  vines  when  dried  become  a  very  nutritive  hay,  readily  eaten 
by  stock  ;  but  in  feeding  care  must  be  taken  lest  it  give  them  colic.  Peanut  hay  is  apt 
to  contain  considerable  dirt,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  producing  coughs  in  the  animala 
eating  it,  ^ould  be  fed  from  low  troughs  or  mangers,  and  never  from  overhead  racks. 

Ontario  Seedsmen  on  the  Peanut. 

Enquiry  made  by  this  Department  of  some  of  the  leading  seedsmen  of  the  Province^ 
elicited  the  following  replies  : 

Wm,  RenniCf  Toronto :  "Id  reply  to  your  enquiries  about  peanuts  we  would  say,  that  last  spring  w» 
distributed  »mall  packets  to  about  18,000  customers.  Many  of  them  have  sent  us  reports  already,  and  it 
is  likely  we  will  reoeiTe  a  great  many  more  reports  during  the  winter  and  spring,  dome  have  sucoeeded 
very  well— in  fact  some  of  them  intend  growing  a  small  quantity^  of  them  next  season  for  sale.  We  are 
obliged,  however,  to  say,  that  quite  a  number  have  failed  to  obtam  satisfactory  results,  but  we  think  prob- 
abW  in  maiiy  cases  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cultural  directions  sent  with  the  sample  were  not  suffici- 
ently explicit.  The  plants  reciuire  to  be  covered  when  growing.  Some  of  our  customers  appear  to  have 
covered  them  too  deeply,  while  others  did  nut  cover  them  sufficiently  or  did  not  cover  tbem  at  all.  We 
grew  quite  a  quantity  in  our  trial  grounds  at  Swansea  and  had  very  satisfactory  results,  ^'e  purpose  dis- 
tributing a  number  of  packets  this  season  and  also  intend  continuing  the  ^experiments  we  started  last  year 
We  believe  that  in  some  sections  in  Ontario  where  the  season  is  comparatively  early,  and  the  soil  of  a  light 
sandy  or  loamy  nature,  peanuts  can  be  grown  quite  successfully,  and  may  be  made  to  pay  as  a  orop." 
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J.  A.  Simmers,  Ti>ro7Uo :  "  We  have  heard  a  report  of  an  ezperiment  vhen  growing  peanats  in  a  lim- 
ited way  from  a  ouBtomer  who  was  in  our  office  recently,  and  wno  resides  in  the  north-eastern  section  of 
Ontaria  He  stated  that  the  experience  be  had  with  peanuts  was  that  they  did  not  give  satisfaction.  They 
grew  splendidly  for  a  time,  and  then  saddenly  seemed  to  discontinue  ^wmg,  which  may  have  been  owing^ 
to  the  past  dry  season.  We  questioned  the  customer  referred  to  considerably  in  regard  to  the  peanut  crop, 
and  as  to  whether  it  would  be  profitable  to  grow  them,  and  the  opinion  expresfed  by  him  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  favor  the  growing  of  them,  but  he  would  try  again  and  let  us  know  how  they  turned  out." 

The  Sted-Brwoi  (7o.,  Toronto :  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  our  season  is  too  short  to  admit  of  their  pro- 
ducing a  crop.  We  shall  be  glad  if  Mr.  Zavitz  (Experimentalist  at  the  Ontario  .Agricultural  Colle|[«)  could 
give  tnem  a  trial,  and  which  we  may  do  this  season  if  we  can  find  time.  Another  season  we  will  be  m 
better  shape  to  experiment  on  a  larger  scale." 

J,  S,  Pearce  &  Co,^  London :  "  We  first  introduced  the  peanut  here  three  years  ago,  and  those  who 
have  been  growing  them  have  been  fairly  successful,  especially  during  the  past  year.  We  sent  out  about 
1|400  packets  of  peanuts  in  1895,  and  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  comjplaint  or  a  single  person  who  had  any 
failure  in  growing  these.  In  and  around  lK)ndon,  and  where  the  soil  is  light  and  warm  and  with  a  sunny 
exposure,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  grown  successfully,  and  we  think  profitably.  We  he- 
quently  hear  of  people  who  tell  us  that  they  had  splendid  success,  and  we  may  instance  one  person  whose 
testimonial  you  will  see  in  our  catalogue  for  1896,  page  11,  in  which  this  gentleman  speaks  in  the  very 
highest  terms  of  his  success  in  growing  peanuts." 

Following  is  the  paragraph  referred  to  : 

Thomoi  Flinn,  Ealing^  Ont. :  *'I  purchased  some  peanuts  this  year  and  had  a  very  fine  crop,  and  expect 
from  m^  experience  gained  to  do  far  better  next  year.  The  sample  I  raised  was  pronounced  by  a  prominent 
confectioner  to  be  much  superior  to  the  imported  article.  I  shall  grow  them  more  extensively,  as  they  ar^ 
profitable."  y^  ^ 


THE  BLUEBIRD. 

*'  And  the  birds  sangjround  him,  o'er  him  : 
'  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha  !  ' 
Sang  the  Opechee,  the  Robin, 
Sang  the  Bluebird,  the  OwdMB%,**—LongfeUow, 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Biological  Section  of  the  Canadian  Institute  a  circular 
containing  the  following  questions  was  sent  to  our  correspondents  about  the  end  of  July  : 

1.  Were  Bluebirds  seen  in  your  vicinity  last  spring  (1895)1 

2.  Have  any  remained  to  nest ) 

3.  Are  they  more  or  less  numerous  than  in  former  years  1 

The  object  of  the  enquiry  was  to  find  out  whether  the  absence  of  the  Bluebird  in 
the  Province  was  as  general  as  had  been  rumored.  It  was  also  hoped  that  something 
might  be  said  by  correspondents  which  might  indicate  why  this  "  color-bearer  of  the 
spring  brigade  " — his  back  reflecting  the  sky  and  his  bosom  the  earth,  and  his  rich  and 
mellow  ministrelsy  gladdening  the  early  spring  time  hours — was  this  year  shunning  so 
many  of  his  favorite  Ontario  haunts. 

In  this  connection  the  following  description  of  the  bird  may  be  of  value  : 

Bluebibd  :    Siala  nalU, 

Length :  About  six  and  a  half  inches. 

Male :  Sky  blue  above ;  breast,  reddish  brown ;  belly,  white  ;  wings,  blue,  with  dark  edging ;  bill  and 
feet,  black. 

Female :  Duller  in  color.    Young,  speckled  on  breast  and  back. 

Song:  A  sweet,  plaintive  warble,  as  if  saying^  "  Dear,  dear,  think  of  it,  think  of  it."  Burroughs  saya 
it  continually  calls  "Purity,  purity,"  the  accent  m  each  case  being  the  same. 

Season :  Oomes  to  Ontario  in  March  and  April,  and  remains  until  late  in  October. 

Breeds :  All  through  its  range.  • 

Nest :  In  natural  or  artificial  holes  in  trees,  stubs  or  posts,  such  as  knot-holes  or  abandoned  holes  of  the 
iroodpesker  or  in  bird  boxes ;  usually  a  mere  lining,  composed  of  miscellaneous  material  loosely  put 

Egge :  ¥aar  to  six ;  pale  blue,  shading  sometimes  to  white  ;  unmarked. 

Range:  Eastern  United  States  to  the  eastern  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  to  Manitoba^ 
Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia;  south  in  winter  from  the  Middle  States  to  the  Qulf  States  and  Cuba« 
Bemmdaa,  rerident. 
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The  MoTUhly  WecUher  Review^  of  the  Dominion  Meteorological  Service,  for  April, 
1895,  reported  Blaebirds  first  observed  in  April  as  follows :  Thedford,  3rd ;  Princetoni 
Ist;  Georgetown,  5th;  Lucknow,  14th;  DeCewsville,  1st;  Banff,  21st;  Lakefield,  7th. 

Describing  the  aatnmnal  flight  of  birds  southward,  William  Higgs  says  :  '*  Robins 
and  blaebirds  leave  in  flocks  and  frequently  travel  in  company — some  birds  being  social 
«8  well  as  gregarous  while  on  migration,  though  not  at  other  times — the  approach  of  the 
time  for  their  departure  being  announced,  several  days  before  the  actual  start,  by  the 
birds  performing  sarial  evolutions  together  in  bunches  of  two  or  three  dozen,  very  pften 
at  a  height  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet.  As  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  our  songsters, 
the  date  of  their  disappearance  is  preluded  by  two  or  three  weeks  of  more  or  less  vocal 
activity,  as  if  the  birds  before  they  left  had  tantalizingly  determined  to  remind  us  of  the 
copiousness  of  their  spring  performance." 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Oommission,  in  1881,  Dr.  William 
Brodie,  of  Toronto,  said  of  the  feeding  habits  of  the  Bluebird  :  ''  The  Bluebird  in  early 
Bpring  is  a  very  general  feeder.  It  feeds  on  grain  pretty  largely,  on  the  seeds  of  the 
wild  rose,  ants,  small  beetles,  and  the  larvse  of  diptera/' 

Prof.  Saunders,  on  the  same  occasion,  said :  "  The  Bluebird,  I  think,  feeds  altogether 
on  insects,  though  it  may  take  a  few  seeds  when  it  cannot  get  enough  insects." 

John  Burroughs  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Bluebird  in  "  Wake  Robin,"  and  pays  the 
following  charming  tribute  to  this  ever  welcome  cerulean  visitor  : 

"  When  Nature  made  the  Bluebird  she  wished  to  propitiate  both  the  sky  and  the 
earth,  so  she  gave  him  the  color  of  the  one  on  his  back  and  the  hue  of  the  other  on  his 
breast,  and  ordained  that  his  appearance  in  spring  should  denote  that  the  strife  and  war 
between  tbese  two  elements  was  at  an  end.  He  is  the  peace  harbinger ;  in  him  the 
celestial  and  terrestrial  strike  hands  and  are  fast  friends." 

In  his  admirable  work  on  "  Birds  of  Ontario/'  Mr.  T.  Mcllwraith  has  the  following 
to  say  of  the  Bluebird : 

"  In  former  years  the  Bluebirds  were  among  our  most  abundant  and  most  familiar 
birds,  raising  their  young  near  our  dwellings  and  returning  year  after  year  to  occupy  the 
boxes  put  up  for  their  accommodation.  Since  the  advent  of  the  English  Sparrow  they 
have  been  gradually  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  are  now  seldom  seen  near  their  old 
haunts,  from  which  they  have  been  driven  by  that  pugnacious  tramp,  Paaaeur  dames- 
iictis.  They  are  still  common  throughout  the  country,  where  they  are  everywhere 
welcomed  as  harbingers  of  the  spring,  and  in  the  tall  they  linger  till  late  in  October,  aa  if 
lobh  to  depart.  This  species  was  a  special  favorite  with  Wilson,  on  account  of  which  it 
is  often  spoken  of  as  Wilson's  Bluebird,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Indigo  bird,  and  one  or 
two  other  species  to  which  the  name  is  sometimes  applied." 

Desiring  further  information  regarding  the  feeding  habits  of  the  Bluebird  and  his 
relation  to  agriculture  generally,  a  special  request  was  made  of  Mr.  Mcllwraith  for  fuller 
notes  concerning  the  bird,  to  which  he  kindly  made  the  response  quoted  below.  His 
comparison  of  the  three  leading  varieties  of  birds  of  blue  color  is  clear,  clever  and  timely, 
as  several  of  our  correspondents  appear  to  have  confounded  the  gentle  and  friendly 
Bluebird  with  that  noisy  and  rascally  fellow  the  Blue  Jay  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
more  retiring  and  woods-loving  Indigo  Bunting  on  the  other.     Mr.  Mcllwraith  writes : 

,  "  It  is  now  well  known  that  during  the  past  winter  a  very  great  reduction  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  Bluebirds  in  all  parts  of  the  country  which  they  used  to  frequent. 
This  has  been  the  result  of  two  sorts  of  starvation,  both  of  which  are  much  to  be  dreaded, 
viz.,  hunger  and  coid, 

*'  Correspondents  writing  from  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  where  these  birds 
used  to  spend  the  winter,  have  told  me  of  finding  many  dead  specimens  in  the  orchards 
during  the  cold  speUs,  and  all  of  these  were  observed  to  be  much  emaciated. 

**  During  the  greater  part  of  the  season  the  food  of  the  Bluebird  consists  of  insects 
of  diflerent  sorts,  many  of  which  are  prejudicial  to  the  crops,  and  it  is  in  this  connection 
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that  the  absence  of  the  birds  will  be  chiefly  felt  by  the  farmer.  One  writer  who  has 
made  the  calculation  estimates  that  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  insects  will  be 
killed  by  a  pair  of  Bluebirds  in  the  four  months  daring  which  these  constitute  their 
principal  food.  Towards  the  close  of  the  season  fruits  and  seeds  are  also  used,  but  the 
chief  lood  of  the  Bluebird  is  insects. 

"  The  Blue  Jay  and  the  Bluebird  resemble  each  other  in  the  general  color  of  their 
plumage,  but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  as  widely  different  as  they  can  well  be.  In 
disposition  the  Bluebird  is  gentle,  tender,  loving,  affectionate,  while  the  Jay  is  harsh, 
cruel,  treacherous,  cunning.  In  the  matter  of  diet  the  Jay  is  ready  to  use  anything  that 
is  eaten  by  any  other  bird.  Of  course  he  is  an  epicure  where  there  is  any  choice,  but 
in  spring  he  is  glad  to  feed  on  the  buds  of  the  lilac  and  other  shrubs.  As  the  season 
advances  he  does  not  hesitate  to  rob  the  nests  of  other  birds  of  eggs  or  young,  tearing 
the  latter  to  pieces  like  a  hawk.  Moths  and  butterflies  also  receive  his  attention,  but  as 
the  fruit  season  approaches  he  revels  amidst  the  abundance  he  finds  in  the  woods.  Beech 
nntB,  acorns,  chestnuts,  all  are  enjoyed  and  many  stowed  away  for  winter  use.  He  also 
hangs  around  the  farm  house,  seeking  a  chance  to  steal  grain,  which  makes  him  generally 
^popular  and  liable  to  be  shot  as  often  as  opportunity  offers. 

'*  There  is  still  another  little  bird  resembling  the  other  two  in  color,  but  in  other 
respects  differing  from  both.  This  is  the  Indigo  bird.  The  Bluebird  is  semi-domesti- 
cated and  seems  to  delight  in  having  his  home  near  our  dwellings,  though  of  late  he  has 
been  driven  off  by  the  house  sparrow.  The  Indigo,  on  the  contrary,  keeps  in  the  woods 
and  is  seldom  seen  elsewhere.  The  favorite  perch  of  the  male  is  on  a  baro  twig  near  the 
top  of  a  tree  of  medium  height,  from  which  he  sends  forth  his  spirited  song  to  cheer 
his  plainly  dressed  mate  while  attending  to  her  domestic  duties  among  the  underbrush. 
For  food  the  Indigo  bird  sometimes  takes  beetles  or  other  insects^  but  his  short,  stout, 
conical  bill  shows  that  natlire  intended  him  for  a  seed-eater,  and  it  is  among  the  seeds 
of  our  native  weeds  he  finds  his  daily  fare.  He  first  appears  in  our  woods  in  the  early 
part  of  May  and  leaves  again  in  September." 

The  remarks  of  our  regular  correspondents,  which  follow,  make  interesting  reading. 
The  statements  regarding  the  scarcity  of  Bluebirds  are  nearly  unanimous,  although  it 
would  seem  from  rf^ferences  here  and  there  that  the  Blue  Jays  have  turned  up  as  loud 
and  reckless  as  ever.  The  majority  of  those  commenting  on  nesting  say  that  the  Blue- 
birds did  not  build  this  season,  while  a  few  report  nests.  Correspondents  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  reason  for  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  One  in  the  county  of  Perth 
points  out  that  a  few  years  ago  very  severe  weather  prevailed  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Bluebirds,  the  thermometer  touching  close  to  zero.  The  birds  disappeared,  and  have  not 
since  been  so  numerous.  Another  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  the  stumps 
rotted  out — and  in  such  places  the  birds  prefer  to  build — the  Bluebird  has  not  been  so 
frequently  seen.  The  general  trend  of  opinion,  however,  is  toward  the  sparrow  as  the 
main  enemy  of  the  Bluebird,  as  well  as  of  other  birds  friendly  to  the  farmer  and  charm- 
ing to  mankind.     Following  is  what  correspondents  have  to  say  upon  the  question  : 

Chatham,  Kent :  A  few  bluebirds  appeared  in  the  last  of  March. 

Raleigh,  Kent :  Some  bluebirds  oame  but  did  not  build,  disappearinff  soon  after  they  were  first  seen. 

Baybam,  Elgin :  There  are  very  few.    I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  one  in  two  months. 

Wiodham.  Norfolk :  We  had  a  few,  but  I  do  not  think  they  remained  to  nest,  as  they  were  gone  about 
two  months  and  came  back  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Cayuga,  N.,  Haldimand  :  No  birds  can  stay  where  these  infernal  sparrows  are  around. 

Sherbrooke,  Haldimand  :  None  at  all  now.    Last  year  they  were  plentiful  as  usual. 

Baniskillen,  Lambton  :  There  have  been  very  few  birds  of  any  kind  around  this  year.  Wild  fruit  has 
veen  a  complete  failure. 

Moore,  Lambton :  Since  stumps  are  rotted  out  in  this  locality  I  have  not  noticed  many.  Flora  and 
i«ma  sre  changing  from  year  to  year  since  settlement. 

.  .  Ssmia,  Lambton  :  Birds  of  all  kinds  seem  soaroet  than  usual  except  sparrows.    Even  the  crows  are 
giving  these  parts  a  wide  birth  this  year. 

Tambeiry,  Huron  :  I  saw  no  bluebirds,  and  have  not  heard  of  anyone  who  did. 
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Tnokenmith,  Huron :  Blnebirda  were  rather  more  plentiful  thui  osual,  but  I  fMXioy  the  number  which 
netted  most  have  been  imalL 

Huron,  Bmoe :  Bluebirds  are  less  by  seventy-fiTe  per  cent,  than  in  formnr  years. 

Normanby,  Grey  :  We  saw  a  few  bluebirds  in  early  spring,  but  I  know  of  none  nesting  this  summer. 

Sunnidale,  Simooe :  Some  bluebirds  were  seen  early  in  the  spring,  but  we  do  not  think  they  remained 
to  nest  as  we  see  nothing  of  them  now. 

Vespra,  Simooe :  A  few  bluebirds  were  seen  here  this  spring,  but  I  did  not  notice  anj  later  on« 
Twenty  years  ago  these  birds  were  plentiful  here,  and  always  nested.  They  invariably  nested  in  stumpa 
like  the  highholders,  making  the  nest  in  a  hole  or  hollow  plaoe.    They  are  very  rare  now. 

Ekfrid,  Middlesex  :  Bluebirds  have  been  very  scarce.  I  saw  two  pair  this  spring,  but  I  have  seen  no 
proof  of  nest. 

Wefctminster,  Middlesex  :  Birds  of  all  kinds  are  extremely  scarce.  Except  a  few  blackbirds,  crows 
and  sparrows,  there  is  not  one  where  formerly  there  were  scores. 

Blenheim,  Oxford :  I  can  find  after  a  good  deal  of  enquiry  only  one  neighbor  who  says  she  saw  a  few 
in  spring. 

Fullarton,  Perth :  Bluebirds  have  not  been  so  numerous  in  recent  years  as  they  were  vears  ago» 
especially  in  the  early  settlements.  Some  years  affo  spring  opened  earljr,  and  robins  and  bluebirds  came 
early.  There  came  a  very  severe  frost,  however,  tne  thermometer  dropping  almost  to  zero,  and  the  blue- 
bird disappeared,  very  few  being  seen  during  the  summer,  and  have  not  been  so  numerous  since.  The 
absence  of  the  little  beauties  has  often  been  a  cause  of  regret. 

Minto,  Wellington :  A  few  bluebirds  appeared  in  this  vicinity  in  the  spring,  but  I  have  seen  no  nests.. 

Waterloo,  Waterloo  :  A  few  came  at  the  time  the  blackbirds  came,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  more  up  to 
date. 

Melancthon,  Dnfiferin  :  I  saw  just  one  pair  in  the  spring,  but  have  heard  of  none  nesting. 

Niagara,  Lincoln  :  There  are  very  few  bluebirds.    The  sparrows  drove  them  away. 

Bi'nbrook,  Wentworth :  A  Jew  were  seen  in  the  spring,  but  they  did  not  nest. 

Esouesing,  Halton  :  They  came  as  usual  in  the  spinff,  but  I  think  they  left  during  the  cold  spell  in 
Biay.    The  *°p6-wee  "  is  as  scarce  in  this  locality  as  the  bluebird,  and  did  not  come  last  spring. 

OhinguaoouRy,  Peel :  The  impression  prevails  with  us  that  the  sparrows  have  chased  them  away. 
Markham,  York  :  I  saw  only  one  or  two  bluebirds  this  season.    I  have  not  seen  any  nests,  neither  can 
I  find  anyone  who  has. 

Brock,  Ontario  :  I  saw  only  one  pair  of  bluebirds  in  the  spring,  but  do  not  know  of  any  nesting. 

Oavan,  Durham :  We  have  none  here,  but  sparrows  are  numerous. 

Hope,  Durham :  We  have  lots  of  blue  jays,  but  I  do  not  know  about  bluebirds 

Haldimand,  Northumberland  :  I  remember  seeing  onl^  one  or  two  bluebirds  this  spring,  and  I  do  not 
think  thev  nested  here.  I  have  not  noticed  a  wren,  bobolmk,  Ohio  brown  thrush,  cat  bird  or  cuckoo,  and 
but  very  few  yellow  birds. 

Athol,  Prince  Edward  :  I  noticed  no  bluebirds  in  this  vicinity  this  spring.    They  used  to  be  pleniful^ 

Kaladar,  Lennox  and  Addington  :  I  have  not  seen  a  bluebird  this  season. 

Pittsburg,  Frontenac :  Bluebirds  seem  to  have  disappeared  from  this  section.  They  were  formerly 
among  the  early  arrivals  in  the  spring  and  generally  went  away  early  in  autumn,  about  the  time  the 
swallows  disappeared. 

Orosby,  N.,  Leeds :  I  have  seen  but  one  bluejay  and  no  bluebirds. 

Yonge  and  Esoott,  Bear,  Leeds  :  I  have  seen  only  one  or  two  bluebirds,  but  have  n  oticed  no  neats^ 

Williamsburg,  Dundas  :  I  saw  a  few  blackbirds  this  season,  but  I  do  not  think  they  nested  here. 

Boxborough,  Stormont :  Bluebirds  have  not  been  so  numerous  this  summer  as  they  have  been  of  late 
years. 

Hawkesbury,  W.,  Prescott :  If  you  mean  the  small  bluebird  with  the  white  breast,  I  think  they  are 
very  scarce. 

Clarence,  Russell :  There  used  to  be  a  few,  which  came  among  the  first  birds  in  the  spring.  I  may  say 
that  I  have  seen  neither  bluebirds,  redbirds  or  orioles  this  summer. 

Osgoode,  Carleton  :  There  were  a  few  bluebirds  this  spring,  but  I  don't  think  they  remained  to  neat. 

Pembroke,  Renfrew :  Bluebirds  are  very  rare  up  here,  but  I  have  seen  a  few. 

Elmsley,  Lanark  :  I  saw  only  one  pair  of  bluebirds  this  spring.  There  should  be  a  law  prohibiting  the 
wearing  of  birds'  wings  or  bodies  on  ladies'  apparel. 

OtonabcA,  Peterborough :  Bluebirds  never  have  been  numerous  here,  and  are  scarcer  than  ever. 

Sidney,  Hastings :  There  are  none  about  here,  where  they  have  nested  regularly  for  about  ten  yean. 

Watt,  Muskoka :  Bluebirds  were  plentiful  in  the  spring,  but  very  few  remained  to  nest. 

Oockbum  Island,  Algoma :  This  is  the  first  season  we  have  noticed  the  absence  of  bluebirds.  Until 
this  year  we  have  remarked  them  nesting  in  the  same  stumps  successive  yetan,  , 
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THE   WEATHER. 

Table  I.    Showing  for  each  month  the  higheit,  lowest,  mean  highest,  mean  lowest  and  mean  tempera- 
ture at  the  principal  stations  in  Ontario  in  1895 ;  also  the  annual  mean  for  each  station. 


Temperature. 


January. 


February. 


March 


April 


May. 


June. 


July  , 


August  — 


September  , 


October. 


fHighest   

Lowest 

.<  Mean  highest... 
I  Mean  lowest  . . 
L  Monthly  mean  , 

fHighest   

Lowest 

Mean  highest... 

Mean  lowest  . . . 
.Monthly  mean  . 

fHighest   

Lowest 

S  Mean  highest . . . 
i  Mean  lowest  . . , 
(^Monthly  mean  . 

rHighwt  

I  Lowest 

-{  Mean  highest... 

Mean  lowest  . . . 

iMonthlymean  . 

fHighest   

Lowest 

Mean  highest... 
Mean  lowest  . . . 
Monthly  mean  . 

Highest   

Lowest 

Mean  highest... 
Mean  lowest  . . . 
.Monthly  mean  . 

fHighest   

I  Lowest 

A  Mean  highest... 
I  Mean  lowest  . . . 
L  Monthly  mean  . 

Highest   

Lowest 

Mean  highest.  . 
Mean  lowest  . . . 
Monthly  mean  . 

fHighest   

i  Lowest 

-{  Mean  highest... 
Mean  lowest  . . . 
31onthlymean  . 

fHighest   

Lowest 

Mean  highest... 
Mean  lowest  . . . 
Monthly  mean  . 


November. 


December . 


i 


Highest  

Lowest 

.  Mean  highest 

j  Mean  lowest 

L  Monthly  mean  . . . 

fHighest   

Lowest 

Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest 

Monthly  mean  . . . 

Annual  mean . 


A 


42.2 
0.9 
27.8 
14.7 
20.18 

40.0 

-80.8 

22.6 

7.6 

14.11 

47.2 
-9.6 
81.8 
9.8 
19.80 

78.0 
18.6 
61.8 
82.2 
40.88 

85.9 
25.2 
66.6 
48.7 
64.62 

86.9 
84.2 
76.1 
62.8 
68.42 

87.7 
40.6 
78.2 
60.6 
61.7 

86.9 
48.1 
78.1 
66.5 
62.11 

87.6 
84.1 
71.1 
52.2 
69.97 

68.0 
24.1 
51.1 
86.0 
41.68 

66.8 
11.8 
42.7 
29.6 
84.29 

69.7 
-12.1 
86.0 
21.0 
28.66 


g 

pq 


o 
44.9 
-6.4 
25.1 
11.8 
18.20 

44.7 
-24.8 
22.8 

7.7 
16.00 

63.7 
-12.4 
82.1 
14.7 
28.40 

76.8 
20.6 
54.4 
86.8 
44.86 

92.1 
26.6 
69.4 
46.6 
58.00 

91.0 
85..4 
79.6 
56.0 
67.80 

92.9 
89.0 
77.6 
68.8 
66.69 

98.0 
48.2 
76.2 
65.4 
66.80 

91.7 
84.0 
71,6 
64.4 
68.01 

66.1 
28.5 
61.0 
36.4 
43.17 

69.9 
16.2 
42.6 
80.6 
86.60 

67.8 
-10.2 
84.0 
21.7 
27.86 


41.70  44.11    46.21 


46.0 
-9.0 
26.7 
U.6 
20.87 

46.0 
-24.0 
22.6 
6.1 
17.44 

55.0 
-8.0 
84.8 
18.1 
25.82 

79.0 
19.5 
66.9 
19.5 
47.88 

94.0 
26.0 
69.8 
44.1 
60.44 

98.0 
87.0 
82.0 
64.6 
72.67 

98.0 
40.6 
79.2 
68.8 
69.00 

93.0 
38.0 
79.8 
56.0 
69.25 

91.5 
80.0 
78.8 
51.5 
64.02 

67.0 
18.0 
62.8 
82.5 
48.91 

66.0 
10.0 
43.8 
27.9 
85.85 

57.0 
2.0 
86.4 
21.6 
28.45 


44.0 
-6.6 
26.1 
9.4 
18.82 

42.0 
-22.0 
20.9 
6.4 
14.62 

49.6 
-9.0 
81.4 
11,2 
22.24 

78.0 
19.0 
64.5 
33.4 
47.31 

90.8 
23.7 
68.8 
48.4 
56.56 

91.0 
89.0 
78.8 
50.4 
68.09 

91.6 
87.5 
78.1 
49.7 
65.91 

90.4 
84.0 
78.8 
50.8 
66.47 

90.0 
37.0 
72.4 
46:5 
61.48 

68.8 
23.0 
50.8 
80.0 
41.80 

64.8 
11.0 
43.4 
27.6 
85.50 

65.0 
-6.6 
S2.6 
15.6 
24.02 

48.66 


49.0 
-2.0 
81.4 
16.4 

24.41 

49.0 
-18.0 
27.0 
12.8 
19.86 

69.0 
4.0 
87.8 
20.9 
28.81 

75.0 
26.0 
52.7 
36.2 
44.24 

97.0 
29.0 
71.2 
46.8 
58.66 

94.0 
46.0 
82.4 
58.2 
70.64 

94.0 
46.0 
81.2 
67.1 
69.27 

90.0 
41.0 
81.8 
58.9 
70.11 

96.0 
85.0 
76.9 
54.8 
64.61 

69.0 
25.0 
66.7 
86.1 
45.20 

69.0 
15.0 
46.9 
30.8 
88.02 

62.0 
0.0 
87.9 
24.8 
80.71 
47.04 


I 
H 


42.2 
-0  6 
28.1 
14.0 
21.62 

44.8 
-21.2 
24.1 
8.7 
16.85 

49.9 
-1.6 
32.5 
15.7 
24.51 

69.1 
23.7 
51.2 
85.5 
43.85 

98.4 
27.9 
66.8 
44.5 
55.36 

98.1 
45.8 
78.9 
56.7 
67.90 

90.0 
49.1 
76.8 
66.8 
66.28 

84.0 
48.2 
76.6 
66.2 
66.09 

93.1 
86.3 
70.8 
60.6 
60.63 

65.8 
23.2 
51.1 
35.1 
48.26 

59.2 
18.8 
43.2 
80.6 
86.69 

58.9 
1.4 
86.0 
23.2 
29.85 

44.28 


86.6 
-11.6 
24.8 
6.8 
16.41 

46.2 
-25.0 
21.6 
8.9 
12.59 

46.0 
45.5 
80.2 
19.1 
19.56 

73.6 
14.0 
53.9 
81.9 
42.68 

94.7 
27.2 
69.7 
43.6 
57.49 

93.3 
48.8 
88.0 
58.4 
68.22 

97.7 
89.6 
79.6 
62.2 
66.11 

89.0 
87.0 
77.0 
64.8 
65.09 

91.4 
81.8 
71.9 
48.8 
58.44 

64.0 
7.9 
48.8 
30.3 
89.09 

59.9 
3.4 
41.9 
26.9 
84.40 

65.7 
-7.6 
88.1 
16.9 
25.02 

41.92 


89.0 
24.0 
28.8 
6.6 
16.40 

42.0 

-82.0 

21.0 

8.6 

12.69 

47.0 
-28.2 
30.0 
4.4 
17.62 

71.0 
18.0 
61.0 
80.5 
41.39 

87.0 
28.0 
67.7 
43.9 
66.24 

89.0 
88.0 
79.8 
54.1 
67.12 

92.0 
42.0 
76.9 
58.0 
64.87 

89.0 
87.0 
76.8 
58.6 
64.09 

88.0 
29.0 
70.8 
48.5 
69.28 

64.0 
14.0 
49.6 
81.8 
40.68 

68.0 
2.2 
89.4 
27.2 
88.85 

54.0 
-16.2 
82.2 
18.2 
25.66 

41.51 


i 

O 


i 


38 


87.9 
-19.8 
21.1 
2.8 
12.93 

88.0 
-28.0 
21.1 
8.6 
18.63 

41.9 
-10.0 
29.9 
10.2 
20.15 

71.3 
15.8 
51.2 
32.2 
42.46 

93.5 
27.5 
70.0 
45.9 
57.59 

91.8 
49.6 
80.8 
57.8 
69.6S; 

91.2 
46.0 
76.4 
54.7 
65.89 

86.8 
89.0 
76.6 
54.2 
65.16 

90.8 
84.0 
70.9 
49.2 
68.90 

65.8 
16.6 
50.6 
80.4 
89.92 

60.0 
1.6 
41.8 
24.6 
82.98 

62.8 
-17.6 
28.5 
11.8 
19.87 

41.66 


o 

86.0 

-27.0 

19.0 

-4.4 

&.U 

46.0 

-80.0 

21.5 

0.2 

8.84 

63.0 

-82.0 

iil.O 

0.4 

18.60 

77.0 
6.0 
64.4 
38.1 
38.76 

97.0 
26.0 
72.2 
41.6 
63.76 

93.0 
40.0 
81.5 
52.6 
64.39 

93.0 
40.0 
76.8 
61.1 
61.74 

88.0 
38.0 
76.6 
52.4 
60.1& 

92.0 
28.0 
72.2 
46.4 
64.1T 

69.0 
18.0 
48.1 
28.8 
86.41 

66.0 
-7.0 
87.9 
21.7 
96.88 

49.0 
-27.0 
27.2 
11.6 
18.QS 

86.71^ 
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THE   WEATHER. 

Tabls  II.  Showing  for  each  month  the  annnftl  avenge  of  the  highest,  lowest,  mean  higbeet,  meau 
lowest  and  mean  temperature  at  the  principal  stationa  in  Ontario  derived  from  the  fourteen  yeara 
1883-95 ;  alao  the  average  annual  mean  at  each  station  for  the  same  period. 


Temperature. 

1 

s 

1 

i^ 

it 

1 

} 

» 

1 

4 

f  Highest  

o 
46.2 
-7.6 
27.2 
12.1 
19.78 

46.1 
-10.6 
27.9 
11.2 
19.07 

52.0 
-4.7 
S8.4 
16.4 
34.14 

78.6 
1S.6 
48  9 
80.4 

88.81 

79.4 
28.0 
60.8 
40.4 
49.68 

86.5 
37.6 
71.8 
60.8 
60.78 

86.9 
41.4 
78.6 
64.2 
63.89 

86.8 
40.6 
73.4 
58.8 
62.67 

86.1 
32.9 
68.2 
48.5 
57.00 

73.0 
28.7 
66.1 
38.4 
45.60 

61.8 
12.1 
42.7 
29.4 
36.18 

60.7 
-1.4 
33.6 
20.7 
27.08 

41.96 

o 
46.2 
-10.6 
26.9 
13.0 
19.42 

47.2 
-18.4 
27.4 
12.8 
20.08 

66.8 
-6.1 
84.4 
18.8 
26.18 

77.2 
16.0 
62.4 
32.7 
42.61 

83.0 
28.0 
65.1 
42.7 
63.91 

88.8 
86.6 
76.9 
53.8 
65.10 

91  8 
40.7 
80.0 
66.2 
67.00 

91.0 
39.6 
77.0 
63.8 
66.17 

87.2 
32.4 
70.9 
49.1 
60.21 

76.4 
23.2 
56.0 
88.9 
47.48 

68.7 
12.8 
42.4 
80.0 
36.19 

60.1 
-2.6 
32.6 
20.9 
26.90 

44.33 

o 
46.6 
-9.9 
27.7 
12.7 
21.83 

46.2 
10.8 
29.1 
12.4 
21.63 

55.2 
-3.8 
36.6 
18.6 
27.86 

76.0 
18.3 
61.7 
81.4 
44.01 

81.4 
30.0 
66.2 
43.4 
66.67 

88.1 
39.8 
76.4 
64.1 
66.46 

90.4 
43.9 
79.0 
66.1 
68.42 

89.4 
39.8 
76.7 
63.7 
66.69 

86.8 
32.2 
70.5 
49.8 
60.40 

73.6 
23.5 
55.9 
37.6 
47.30 

62.3 
11.6 
43.4 
29.0 
36.60 

61.8 
-3.2 
33.9 
20.3 
27.28 

45.37 

o 

46.7 

-13.2 

27.3 

9.7 

19.99 

46.0 
-11.7 
29.0 
10.2 
21.16 

64.8 
-6.1 
36.1 
16  8 
26.78 

75.8 
16.3 
62.7 
30.8 
42.41 

81.0 
28.5 
64.0 
41.3 
63.66 

88.8 
88.2 
76.6 
62.2 
66.82 

90.4 
43.0 
79.6 
64.2 
67.86 

90.0 
40.8 
77.6 
62.3 
66.31 

86.6 
31.1 
70.6 
46.4 
69.08 

78.9 
22.8 
55.7 
36.8 
46.23 

62.2 
8.9 
42.4 
27.0 
36.47 

49.1 
-4.7 
33.7 
17.8 
36.81 

44.11 

o 

61.7 
-4.1 
32.8 
19.0 
21.84 

47.9 
-6.8 
33.0 
18.6 
23.44 

67.0 
4.4 
39.3 
34.9 
30.09 

77.2 
23.7 
63.8 
36.3 
48.43 

83.3 
84.8 
64.9 
46.0 
54.01 

91.7 
44.4 
79.7 
58.5 
66.61 

94.8 
49.4 
88.4 
69.8 
70.50 

93.8 
47.1 
80.3 
68.6 
6S.64 

89.3 
37.1 
74.0 
63.4 
61.73 

74.1 
26.8 
69.8 
41.2 
48.68 

66.8 
16.3 
46.0 
33.0 
38.82 

54.4 
2.4 
87.2 
24.2 
80.49 

46.67 

o 
44.6 
-7.9 
27.9 
12.9 
21.01 

43.8 
-8.6 
29.0 
18.1 
21.64 

51.6 
3.8 
34.6 
30.1 
27.48 

69.9 
20.9 
49.8 
32.8 
41.21 

76.9 
31.9 
61.4 
48.0 
52.15 

86.3 
43.1 
73.7 
63.9 
63.70 

89.0 
47.4 
77.3 
67.8 
67.34 

87.0 
46.1 
76.1 
56.8 
66.46 

82.6 
37.3 
68.3 
49.9 
69.09 

70.2 
26.0 
54.4 
89.0 
46.93 

58.6 
13.8 
42.6 
30.1 
36.51 

47.4 
-2.0 
38.8 
20.9 
27.77 

44.19 

o 

41.7 

-21.9 

23.4 

6.6 

14.78 

43.4 

-17.6 

35.9 

5.6 

16.05 

48.8 
-9.6 
32.4 
14.3 
33.09 

74.0 
13.6 
50.9 
29.4 
89.66 

82.4 
27.9 
64.7 
40.9 
52.62 

89.7 
38.6 
76.8 
61.5 
64.06 

91.4 
41.9 
79.6 
58.6 
66.27 

90.1 
38.4 
76.9 
52.1 
63.78 

86.0 
80.6 
69.6 
45.6 
66.71 

72.9 
19.6 
64.2 
34.9 
48.68 

59.9 
3.3 
40.1 
25.3 
82.89 

45.3 

-14.2 
39.3 
13.6 
21.96 

41.36 

o 

43.4 

-27.1 

23.2 

3.1 

14.11 

43.1 

-24.0 

25.6 

3.9 

16.89 

48.7 
-14.9  . 
32.6 
11.3 
22.38 

69.4 
9.9 
48.7 
28.0 
38.35 

81.6 
27.3 
63.1 
41.4 
61.97 

88.3 
37.1 
75.4 
51.8 
63.57 

89.0 
42.9 
77.8 
54.8 
66.22 

88.4 
89.6 
75.5 
53.0 
63.60 

88.3 
81.6 
68.9 
46.6 
66.98 

71.6 
21.1 
54.8 
36.3 
44.64 

60.9 
6.2 
40.6 
25.2 
82.12 

46.8 
-18.8 
39.8 
13.8 
23.49 

40.98 

o 

89.8 

-22.4 

18.8 

0.4 

10.24 

39.8 

-22.6 

31.4 

1.8 

13.30 

44.9 
-10.4 
30.8 
12.6 
22.06 

72.2 
12.5 
49.6 
29.8 
40.23 

82.9 
80.2 
65.6 
43.4 
64  97 

89.1 
41.6 
76.6 
54.2 
66.00 

90.4 
46.7 
78.6 
66.8 
68.01 

89.0 
42.6 
75.6 
64.3 
66.18 

88.4 
81.9 
68.1 
46.8 
67.43 

69.3 
33.4 
63.4 
36.1 
44.10 

57.9 
4.3 
88.8 
34.7 
31.90 

43.6 

-17.0 

36.1 

8.8 

17.60 

40.84 

o 
37.6 

Lowest 

-33.3 

Janoary....-' 

Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest 

LMonthly  mean 

rHicrherf:    

17.7 
-7.1 
6.6X 

42.3 

iLowest....; 

February  . .  ■{  Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest 

L Monthly  mean  .  ..i   . 

rHiffhMt   

-34.6 

31.6 

2.2 

8.oa 

49.2 

1  LowcRt 

-24.6 

March H 

Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest 

LMonthly  mean 

f  Highest 

31.7 

6.1 

18.5ft 

73.2 

Lowest 

4.2 

April ^ 

Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest 

.Monthly  mean 

r  Highest   

49.6 
25.0 
36.59> 

85.6 

Lowest 

24.4 

May ^ 

Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest 

.Monthly  mean 

rHighest   

Lowest 

64.9 
37.8 

5i.oa 

90.4 
84.4 

June  i 

Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest 

.Monthly  mean 

rHighest   

76.1 
47.8 
61.8a 

90.7 

Lowest 1 

40.2 

July ^ 

Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest 

.Monthly  mean    

Highest   

77.6 
62.2 
63.9a 

89.0 

Lowest 

87.8 

Aoguat  . . . .  • 

Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest 

LMonthly  mean 

rHighest   

74.7 
60.3 
60.6a 

84.1 

Lowest. 

29.4 

Sepember  ,- 

Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest 

.Monthly  mean 

rHighest  

67.7 
43.0 
52.8a 

72.0 

Lowest 

17.8 

Octobr..... 
Novembv..^ 
December,. 

Mei^n  highest 

Mean  lowest 

LMonthly  mean 

rHighest   

Lowert 

Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest 

.Monthly  mean 

Lowest 

Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest 

LMonthly  mean 

Annual  mean.... 

62.0 
83.6 
40.6ft 

56.3 
1.3 
36.7 
31.5 
38.52 

43.4 

-34.T 

34.7 

5.1 

14.6a 

1  86.a 
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A.  1896 


THE  WBATHER. 

T  A  B  L  ■  III.  Monthly  sammftix  of  bright  sansfaine  at  the  prinoipal  stations  in  Ontario  in  1896,  showinK 
the  number  of  hoars  the  son  was  above  the  horizon,  the  nonn  of  registered  sunshine,  the  total  for  the 
year,  and  the  averasre  derived  from  the  fourteen  years  1882-95. 


Sution. 

t 

3 

o 

1 

t 

1 

, 

t^ 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

A 

^ 

i^ 

< 

s 

»? 

^ 

< 

QQ 

o 

S5 

Q 

H 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hn. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

SOUTB  of   fttfl  \ 

>  abovt  horizon,  J 
WOOD-/1895  .. 
STOCK.  M882.95 

286.7 

291.4 

869.9 

406.4 

461.1 

466.7 

470.9 

434.6 

876.8 

340.2 

286.9 

274.3 

4468.3 

66.0 

107.4 

146.6 

198.2 

267.6 

296.9 

241.7 

286.7 

191.2 

166.3 

84.6 

68.9 

2040.0 

60.6 

83.9 

131.9 

184.0 

202.3 

241.4 

274.2 

232.4 

184.4 

127.5 

69.3 

66.1 

1848.0 

TORON-/1895  .. 
TO.     11882-96 

S3.6 

119.0 

199.1 

200.1 

261.4 

285.6 

242.8 

236.5 

208.9 

162.9 

93.8 

67.6 

2160.7 

78.6 

100.6 

155.9 

197.6 

216.8 

269.2 

288.3 

248.2 

216.4 

143.6 

78.6 

69.6  2088.1 

BABBIB    .^gg3.^ 

63.8 

96.0 

176.9 

190.7 

260.4 

281.2 

221.5 

214.8 

182.6 

133.4 

63.2 

86.9  1906.9 

64.1 

73.8 

136.2 

176.9 

198.2 

227.1 

269.1 

216.6 

166.0 

107.6 

48.8 

39  3  1699.6 

Lim>.    /1895.. 
SAT..\1882.d5 

83.1 

118.2 

179.3 

199.6 

246.0 

280.6 

205.1 

199.6 

193.4 

124.7 

66.6 

60.7  1941.7 

74.2 

100.2 

161.5 

204.9 

214.1 

255.8 

276.0 

246.0 

202.8 

134.4 

69.8 

66.8il995.0 

King.    /1895 
STON.  1 1882-95 

70.0 

116.1 

198.4 

192.1 

236.2 

287.4 

251.5 

262.6 

194.6 

167.8 

88.3 

87.6'2140.4 

70.7 

10S.2 

161.6 

196.1 

216.4 

246.2 

269.7 

244.6 

197.1 

183.8 

77.6 

70.H.1986.0 

1 

78.0 

110.2 

179.6 

196.1 

262.1 

286.3 

232.4 

S28.0 

194.2 

149.0 

79.3 

67.1 

2036.8 

74.5 

124.2 

127.5 

212.9 

181.7 

244.6 

276.2 

207.3 

166.4 

129.4 

64.7 

66.6 

1864.9 

67.6 

92.2 

149.2 

191.7 

209.6 

246.8 

272.8 

237.3 

193.1 

129.4 

68.7 

66.4 

1918.8 

T  A  B  L I   IV.    Monthly  summary  of  inches  of  rain  and  snow  precipitation  in  the  several  districts  of 
Ontario  in  1895.    Also  the  average  derived  from  the  fourteen  years  1882-96. 


Dintricts. 


West  and  Southwest. 
Ra.i«  fl895... 

"•^'^   \1882-95. 

«««w  fl896... 

^'^^'^  U88296. 

Northwest  and  North, 
l>.  /1895... 

^^^   \1882-96. 

<J«««,  /1895... 

^"^^ 11882-95. 

Cenlre, 
«.  ri895... 

~*°    \1882-95. 

Snn-  ri895... 

^^^^ 11882-96. 

Eiutand  Northeast, 
R^.  /1895... 

"•^"   \1882.95. 

fl«««  fl896... 

^^^"^ U882.96. 

The  Province, 
fci^m  /1895... 

~*"     1188296. 

^^^^ {l882-«5'. 


s 


m. 

0.90 
1.18 
26.6 
16.91 

0.31 
0.92 
40.9 
28  43 

1.34 
1.22 
28.2 
18.92 

0.62 
0.94 
29.6 
22.34 

0.78 
1.06 
31.8 
21.66 


0.13 
1.66 
10.0 
11.71 

0.09 
0.62 
18.9 
21.31 

0.09 

1.18 

8.0 

13.69 

0.08 
0.69 
11.3 
17.94 

0.08 
1.01 
12.0 
16.14 


m. 

0.46 
1.17 
9.7 
9.51 

0.21 
0.76 
11.6 
13.83 

0.77 
1.11 
8.6 
9.16 

0.21 
0.89 
13.6 
13.07 

0.41 
0.98 
10.8 
11.39 


m. 

1.68 
1.79 
0.1 
2.96 

1.30 
1.41 
1.9 
8.95 

1.77 
1.61 
0.3 
3.21 

1.27 
1.37 
1.7 
4.14 

1.49 
1.56 
l.O 
3.66 


2.351.19  2.04 
3.46  8.16  2.40 

0.06 


2.24 

2.60 

* 

0.47 

2.18 
3.01 


0.08 

2.66 
2.76 


2.49 
2.57 


1  861.66  8.32 
2.76  2.612.76 


m, 

2.98 
2.56 


LOO  2.28 
3.00  2.84 


1.36 
2.81 


0.20 


2.861.87 
2.96!2.98 


0.20 


2.61 
2.64 


2.21 

2.84 


2.02 
2.62 


2.89 
2.69 


2.84  2.43 
2.86  2.64 


2.81  2.67 
2.68  2.67 


I 

O 


m. 

2.80 
2.81 
1.8 
0.30 

8.46 
2.88 
10.8 
1.88 

2.41 
2.40 
4.1 
0.61 

8.07 
2.22 
3.6 
0.61 

2.98 
2.68 
6.1 
0.81 


I 


m. 

1.63 
2.39 
3.8 
7.04 

1.77 
2.04 
16.2 
14.24 

3.74 
2.38 
3.9 
6.74 

2.73 
2.01 
7.8 
8.76 

2.47 
2.21 
7.7 
8.96 


i 

(4 


in. 

2.70 
1.6! 
11.1 
18.16 


I 


in. 

21.29 
26.7*' 
68.1 
dl.(<l 


1.67  2o;» 

l.lh   2842 
21.5  |12r.7 
21.18  10f.l9 


1.76 
1.51 
10.8 
11.17 


9.92 
14.80 
dS.8 
62.38 


2.S7  S3.19 
l.lf  28.10 
76.8 
81.40 


9.& 
14.$ 


2jS 

119 
13A 


SI. 61 
24.54 
81.1 
77.66 


*  Not  measurable. 
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THE   WEATHER. 

Tabli  V.  Smomtaj  of  the  total  fall  of  rain  and  anow,  and  of  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  or 
800W  fell  in  Ontano  during  the  years  1894  and  1895  at  stationa  reporting  for  the  whole  year  and  the 
aterage  for  the  province. 


Station. 


Gottam    

Poleeliland... 
Knr: 

Blenheim 

l^eaitown 

Chatham  

EioiN: 

Cowal 

^  Port  Stanley  . . 
Norfolk  : 

Port  Dover  ... 
Haldixand  : 

DeCewtville . . . 

WlLLAND  : 

Welland 

norold    

UAMBTON  : 

Samia 

Theiford 

Binuun 

^Wyoming 

Ht7bom: 

QoderichfL.  H 

Sttnahine  .... 
Bbuoe : 

Lucknow     .... 

North  Brace . . . 

Point  Oiark  . . . 

^Sangeen 

Gbit: 

Bognor 

OwenSoond... 

Pretqnelale... 
Sniooi : 

Barrie 

Ooldwater  .... 

Orilli* 

liiDDLmz ; 

Oolditream.... 

^ondon 

^Wilton  Orove  . 
QxroB»: 

Princeton 

Wooditock  ... 
Bkakt: 

Pari» 

8t.Q60fge.... 
FniH: 

St. Marys  .... 

Stratfora  

W»Ll.IKQTOK : 

^Monnt  Forest  . 

OCFFBRIH: 

Oraagerflle.... 


Observer. 


S.  G.  Brooker 

J.  Qaiok 

W.  R.  Fellows 

S.  J.  Pardo 

KO.Bort 

S.Macooll 

M.  Payne 

J.  L.  Morgan 

R.  E.King 

J.  A.  Gilohreese . . . 
Z.  W.  Durkee 

Wm.  Mowbray.... 
Martin  Wattson   . . 

J.  8.  Mellor 

J.  Osborne 

R.  Campbell 

G.  Hood 

M.Maodonald 

J.  B.  Mnir 

J.Kay 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Stewart. 

O.  Baxter 

D.  Mackenzie 

J.  Gunn,  M.D 

J.  MoKenzie 

W.  H.  Buttery.... 

J.  B.  Lasonby 

H.  A.  Fitton 

I>aniel  Zavitz 

J.  S.  Dewar 

H.  Anderson 

D.  Beamer 

J.  I.  Bates,  Bf.  A.. 

John  Ka: 
Dr.  Kit 

J.  Thomson  . . 
Wm.  Dick  ... 

W.  E.  Brooks 

N.  Gk>rdon  . . . 


Rain. 


1894. 


28.42 
24.97 

27.76 
26.60 
22.42 

26.77 
26.75 

26.86 

26.07 

28.64 
26.46 

22.82 
28.12 
25.41 
26.01 

7.92 
26.12 

27.92 
21.69 
22.83 
18.79 

22.97 
28.86 
21.86 
28.96 

21.80 
28.90 
26.21 

28.68 
80.14 
22.16 

28.99 
26.85 

27.00 
26.62 

21.95 
23.20 

24.12 

22.78 


I 


81 
48 

67 
81 
84 

47 
147 

127 

104 

96 
101 

63 
81 
99 
72 

49 
85 

111 

103 

68 

140 

102 
131 
107 
108 

104 

96 

120 

106 

140 

68 

82 
103 

87 
87 

97 
120 

115 

61 


1895. 


J 


22.81 
18.99 

80.99 
24.22 
19.69 

24.62 
23.11 

20.88 

23.14 

26.86 
22.34 

20.06 
25.65 
24.61 
21.67 

7.64 
21.57 

21.87 
17.08 
19.70 
14.84 

16.27 
19.44 
16.26 
23.38 

23.60 
19.26 
18.28 

24.14 
28.89 
21.87 

18.83 
28.48 

22.41 
20.39 

28.83 
24.28 

19.84 


a 


88 
45 

69 
78 
71 


128 

99 

92 

92 
81 

67 
71 
88 


41 


79 
84 
38 
97 

77 
89 
83 
76 

86 
79 
90 

92 

114 

65 

70 
90 

80 
70 

98 
96 

83 


Snow. 


1894. 


I 


82.5 
24.0 

82.0 
14.8 
85.1 

16.1 
47.9 

62.8 

46.5 

90.0 

44.8 

20.6 
61.0 
46.4 
89.0 

62.6 
63.4 

76.2 
62  5 
57.0 
98.7 

96.6 

94.3 

138.0 

126.2 

106.0 

116.4 

86.0 

60.2 
48.4 
24.0 

42.8 
80.0 

41.0 
89.2 

53.0 
50.1 

89.8 


60   49.1 


rf 

I 


25 
6 

25 
17 
22 

24 

67 

46 

50 

29 
22 

14 

27 
25 
19 

28 
60 

68 
44 
26 
80 

63 
62 
60 
66 

78 
66 
66 

88 
62 

18 

18 
48 

17 
26 

26 

65 

67 
20 


1895. 


42.6 
85.5 

69.0 
23.6 
61.5 

48.0 
74.2 

88.8 

63.1 

78.6 
62.2 

53.6 
66.0 
87.4 
60.0 

100.3 
101.7 

127.9 
118.7 
117.0 
181.1 

171.7 
160.8 
188.5 
181.6 

141.6 
150.6 
114.5 

78.2 
59.1 
41.0 

63.0 
62.8 

65.8 
04.4 

71.0 
89.9 

122.2 

118.3 


I 


26 

17 

SO 
21 


22 

76 

64 
61 

34 

28 


27 
41 
23 


61 

88 
71 
28 
99 

71 
74 
70 
04 

81 
61 
78 

34 
67 
21 


69 

26 
22 

44 

60 

74 
84 
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Table  V.    THE  W E A T H B R .-Oofiotufied. 

Observer. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

Station. 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

1895. 

1 

1 

29.50 

23  54 

18.99 
24.81 
22.80 
22.58 

28.67 

18.95 

20.80 

24.87 

20.66 

19.00 

9.18 

22.96 

17.25 

19.40 
20.18 
22.77 

22.81 

22.11 
80.76 

20.12 
19.87 
20.66 
17.44 
16.76 

17.79 
17.88 
24.51 

18.08 
21.71 
16.64 
20.17 

21.22 

1 

M 

1 

1 

1 

34 

77 
47 

WlNTWOBTH  ! 

Stony  Greek 

Halton  : 

Georgetown 

Tobk: 

Aurora  

0.  F.  Van  Wagner. 

J.  Barber,  jr 

Rev.  ifc.  W.  Amos  . 
R.  Martin 

28.45 

22.74 

28.03 
28.39 
22.54 
26.79 

28.43 

18.75 

28.78 

28.74 

29.86 
21.84 
18.20 

17.66 

24.48 

24.55 
26.88 
18.91 

21.02 

18.20 
26.86 

27.95 
26.68 
28.17 
27.96 
28.90 

27.99 
2a.  08 
82.72 

18.00 
16.75 
18.87 
21.88 

28.89 

82 
145 

82 
113 

76 
144 

188 

51 

180 

106 

106 
94 
19 

62 

116 

55 

112 

86 

100 

66 
98 

105 
98 

108 
82 
68 

122 

82 

106 

93 
55 
97 
46 

92 

84 

120 

79 

95 

98 

101 

88 

45 

US 

98 

87 
91 
16 

69 

87 

48 
72 
90 

84 

62 
100 

79 
77 
97 
55 
62 

96 
69 
81 

89 
47 
92 
89 

79 

42.9 

58.7 

48.7 
22.6 
20.7 
87.8 

60.1 

66.6 

57.6 

70.0 

70.7 
84.8 
15.6 

82.0 

72.8 

.   41.0 
56.5 
45.8 

62.8 

88.8 
47.4 

75.8 
88.0 
61.1 
84.0 
48.0 

114.0 

72.0 

129.7 

45.2 
62.5 
55.1 
86.6 

59.0 

28 

52 

26 
SS 
19 
58 

51 

25 

59 

59 

47 
47 
17 

14 

68 

22 

29 
28 

50 

41 
84 

51 
47 
50 
45 
26 

79 
88 
66 

47 

89 

101 

20 

41 

58.7 

74  7 

64.9 
43.2. 
40.0 
54.8 

74.8 

108.6 

57.8 

80.4 

92.0 
89.2 
45.7 

48.3 

102.5 

60.0 
71.2 
77.5 

78.8 

129.8 
71.6 

128.6 
151.6 
110.3 
121.0 
118.6 

203.6 
185.0 
168.0 

44.4 
72.0 
94.4 
63.0 

90.0 

Scarborough 

Deer  Park 

42 

J.  Reeve 

45 

Toronto   

Observatory  

W.  J.  Dods 

J.  Lane 

4a 

Pksl: 
Alton 

4» 
S4 

Lxn'z  a,  Apdinoton 
Denbigh 

Fbontbnao  : 
Kingston 

A.  P.  Knight,  M.  A. 

W.T.Ellis 

A.  Schultz 

C.McIntyre 

Howard  Wright... 

W.J.  McLean  .... 

Thomas  Beall 

J.N.Telford 

T.Telford 

H.  A.  Lempriere  . . 

O.R.  Stewart 

J.Oleak 

77 

Qablxton  : 
Ottawa 

4a 

Rornixw  : 
Olontarf 

6a 

Rockliffe   

Renfrew 

62^ 
8^ 

Lanabk  : 

Oliver's  Ferry    ... 
Victoria  : 

Lindsay 

PmSBOROUGH  : 

Ennismore 

Peterborough 

lAlr«fiflld.   ...     . 

61 
» 

sa 
sa 

Halxbubton  : 

Halihurton   .  ... 
Hastinob  : 

Bancroft 

67 

5a 

Deseronto  ....... 

J.  Russell 

87 

MUBKOKA  : 

Bala 

E.B.  Sutton 

J.  HolUngworth... 
T.M.  Robinson.... 

G.  Whelpton 

0.  A.  Wattson  .... 

Rev.  R.Mosely.... 

A.  Kirkam    

P.  Macdonald   .... 

W.P.Oook 

AurentO.  P.R 

Agent  C.  P.R 

Thomas  Baker 

e  province 

7» 

Beatrice 

o 

Gravenhurst 

Burk's  Falls 

HuntsYille 

Pabbt  Sound  : 

Parry  Sound 
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A.  1896 


THE   WEATHER. 


TABE.K  VI.    Comparative  Meteorolo^cal  Beffister  for  the  seven  years  1889-96,  as  recorded  at  Toronto 
Obaeryatory,  in  Latitude  48*  S9.4'  N,  and  Lonfcitude  6h.  17m.  S4.66b.  W. 


Average  temperature 

Difftsrenoe  from  average  (66  years). 

Thermic  anomaly  (lat.  43*  4(r) 

Highest  temperature 

Lowest  temperature 

Annual  ranges 

Average  duly  range 

Greatest  daily  range 


Average  height  of  bar.  at  93^  Fah. . . 
Difference  from  average  (64  years). 

Highest  barometer 

Lowest  barometer 

Monthly  and  annual  ranges 


Average  humidity  of  the  air 
Difference  from  average. . . , 


Average  elasticity  of  aqueoue  vapour. 
**       tempera^reof  DewPomt... 


Average  of  cloudiness 

Difference  from  average  (41  years). 


Kesultant  direction  of  wind 

"        velocity  of  wind 

Average  velocity  (miles  per  hour) . . 

Total  unount  of  rain  in  inches  . .  . . 
Difference  from  avera^  (66  years). 
Number  of  days  of  ram 


Total  amount  of  snow  in  inches 

Difference  from  average  (66  years) . 
Number  of  days  of  snow 


Number  of  fair  days 

Nmnber  of  days  completely  clouded .   . . 

Number  of  auroras  observed 

Poaiible  to  see  aurora  (No.  of  nights) . 


Number  of  thundei  storms. 
Nmnber  of  fogs 


Number  of  houm  of  bright  sunshine. . 
Number  of  hours  of  possible  sunshine. 


1896. 


44.28 
+  0.08 
6.74 
98.4 
-21.3 
114.6 
17.26 
86.9 


1894. 


46.76 
+  2.66 

—  4.27 
90.7 

—  9.9 
100.6 

16.27 
84.8 


1898. 


48.68 
-0.67 
-  7.49 

98.8 
-17.8 
111.1 

17.16 

86.8 


1892. 


44.61 
+  0.41 
—  6.41 

98.6 
-10.2 

los.r 

16.68 
88.6 


29.6171    29.6246   29.6996   29.6826 
-0.0019  +0.0056-0.0194+0.0186 


80.240 

28.746 
1.494 

76 

-  2 

0.268 
41.8 

0.67 

-  0.04 


78  W 

1.86 

6.60 

22.681 
—  4.878 
101 

64.8 
-18.74 
48 

196 
48 


80.616 

29.035 

1.481 

76 

—  1 

0.277 
42.9 

0.60 

-  0.01 


N  78W 
1.10 
6.67 

25.785 

-  1.619 

114 

87.8 
-30.74 


179 
43 


11 
196    I      199 


38 

2160.7 
4468.3 


80 

2017.7 
4463.3 


80.467 

28.227 

2.240 

77 
0 

0.262 
41.6 

0.69 
-  0.02 


66W 

1.95 

8.69 

81.146 

+  3.7411 

105 

86.7 
+17.16 
64 

166 
60 

18 
208 

41 
81 

2052.4 
I  4463.8 


30.366 

28.846 

1.610 

77 
0 

0.272 
42.6 

0  61 
0.00 


46.87 
+  1.67 

-  6.16 
91.9 

-  2.0 
98.9 
16.46 
37.8 

29.6386 
+0.0196 
30.263 
28.636 
1.730 


N 


64W 

1.81 

8.17 

25.286 

-  2.119 

119 


42.2 
-26.34 
48 

165 
67 

38 
196 

40 


2064.4 
4474.4 


1891. 


76 

-  2 

0.267 
42.0 

0.69 

-  0.02 


N  67W 
1.63 
7.38 

26.786 
—  0.661 
108 

47.8 
-20.74 
60 

193 
60 

18 
212 

19 


2066.4 
4463.3 


1890. 


46.02 
+  0.82 
-  6.00 

89.4 
-2.7 

92.1 

16.22 

86.0 

29  6313 
+0.0123 
30.334 
28.762 
1.672 

78 
+  1 

0.272 
42.6 

0.62 
+  0.01 


N  48W 
1.80 
9.19 


1889. 


46.44 
+  1.24 

-  6.66 

88.7 
-11.8 
100.0 

16.66 

42.8 

29  6177 

-0.0013 

80.366 

28.682 

1.783 


0.271 
42.4 

0.63 
+  0.02 


N  63W 
2.04 
9.08 


82.110     24.676 

+  4.706  -  2.829 

119  104 


62.6 
-16.94 
62 

169 


7 
186 

21 
43 

1977.6 
4468.8 


66.6 
-2.04 
46 

187 
79 

6 
109 

24 
84 

1909.2 
4468.3 
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A.  189e 


RURAL   AREA. 


Table  VIL 


Showing  by  Oounty  Munioipdities  and  groups  of  Ooont 
retimied  by  Municipal  Afnesson  for  1895. 


Ooonties  the  Rural  Area  of  Ontario  as 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent  

Elgin 

Norfolk 

Haldimand  

Welland.  

Totals 

Lambton   

Huron 

Bruce 

Totals 

Grey  

Simooe   

ToUls 

Middlesex 

Oxford   

Brant 

Perth 

Wellington     

Waterloo 

Dufferin 

Totals 

Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton  

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland. . 

Prince  Edward   . . 

Totals 

Lennox  k  Addington 

Frontenac 

Leedf 

Grenville  

Dundaa 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Prescott 

Russell  

Oarleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Totals 

Victoria 

Peterborough  .. 
HiJibnrton   ...... 

Hastings 

Totals 

Muskoka  

Parry  Sound 

Nipissing 

*Algoma    

Totals 


The  Province.  { JfJJ  ^^^.W 


Acres  of  assessed  land. 


Resident 


421,302 
554,603 
485,785 
390,993 
278,295 
222,606 
2,803,434 

638,677 

784,676 

824,840 

2,248,193 

1,060,464 

929,981 

1,900^445 


410,658 
602,944 
463,171 
270,421 
235,694 
248,147 
288,051 
268,028 
287,831 
555,435 
906,948 
648,409 
5,185,787 

569,145 
586,204 
650,177 
893,781 
2,549,807 

478,878 
456,668 
169,292 
578,097 
1,682,985 


Non- 
resident. 


9,601 

11,182 

801 

5,022 

2,215 

3,833 

32,654 

21,365 
14,162 
28,682 
64,209 

11,953 
37,063 
49,016 


751,895 

5,681 

470.980 

868 

218,661 

2,214 

512,205 

6.276 

625,676 

2,445 

301,891 

4,676 

849,854 

5.807 

3,225,662 

27,916 

183,690 

7.880 

271.218 

1,060 

220,720 

4.113 

288,077 

257 

528,767 

0,004 

488,072 

12,041 

867.753 

2,515 

433,419 

2,144 

224,466 

5,888 

8,006,182 

41,852 

14,083 

77.899 

6,701 

1,087 

1,250 


Total 
occupied. 


18,744 
13,456 
9,513 
29,406 
22,567 
196,795 

16,154 
22,410 
12,827 
96,479 
147,870 

51,935 

51,297 

70,478 

247,908 

421,608 

981,420 
1,006,175 


430,903 
565,685 
436,536 
896,015 
280,510 
226,489 
2,336,088 

660,042 

798,838 

853,522 

2,312,402 

1,062.417 

967,044 

2,029,461 

767,626 
471,848 
216,875 
518,481 
628,121 
306,066 
355,661 
3,253,678 

191,520 
272,278 
224,833 
288,334 
634,771 
600,113 
370.268 
435,563 
230.354 
3,048,034 

424,741 
680,843 
469,872 
271,508 
236.944 
260,236 
288.051 
286,772 
251,287 
564.948 
936.354 
670,976 
6,332,532 

585,299 
558,614 
662,604 
990,260 
2,696,677 

530.818 
507,965 
239,765 
826,000 
2,104,543 

23,113,315 
23,088,974 


Acres  cleared. 


1895. 


245,736 

«f40,40o 

308,706 
242,205 
214,284 
174,042 
1,583,381 

352,805 

691,976 

496,419 

1,439,700 

615,244 

534,371 

1,149,615 

555,090 
362,708 
179,913 
402,334 
458,388 
243,237 
218,733 
2,416,403 

159,607 
209,699 
168.423 
246,312 
421.850 
850,096 
288,653 
830.563 
187.253 
2,362,356 

216.856 
226,943 
265,137 
165,210 
140,124 
128,894 
159,761 
150,947 
83,830 
304,018 
289,975 
300,988 
2,430,782 

259,629 
233,456 
34,635 
870,069 
897,789 

55,928 
55,688 
19,227 
67,183 
198,016 

12,426,992 


1894. 


242,241 
836,729 
305,657 
238,867 
214,865 
174,372 
1.512,231 

842.536 

586,940 

491,014 

1,420,469 

699,705 

623,377 

1,123,082 

551.536 
858.626 
178,860 
393,502 
455,642 
242,716 
208,459 
2,388,731 

155,121 
207,774 
167,935 
243,866 
423,916 
846,985 
289,165 
835,124 
187,892 
2,857,777 

214,166 
218,715 
273,011 
163.658 
137,698 
126,078 
158,207 
150,164 
82,113 
302,167 
289,038 
298,405 
2,413,419 

258,187 
229,594 
88,784 
369,000 
890,515 

t5,988 
52,736 
16,089 
61,658 
186,866 


12,292,610 


Acres 
woodland. 


171.954 
198,617 
118,733 
123,765 
59,867 
89,510 
707,446 

251.688 
113.608 
242,669 
607.865 

265.812 
331,401 
597,213 

190,848 
76,789 
14,577 
67.420 
78,569 
44.269 
60.452 

582,864 

80,221 
89,458 
35,733 
27,728 
68,897 
72,561 
49,812 
74.228 
27,400 
415,538 

111,699 

288,164 

124,966 

70,020 

61,246 

100,960 

109,191 

125,733 

167.387 

125,014 

508,911 

217,278 

2,010,549 

140,020 
233.579 
491,618 
451,635 
1,816,752 


885,660 

176,405 

689,081 

1,589,224 

7.777,451 
7,859,714 


Acres 

swamp  or 

maish. 


13,218 
28,610 

9,097 
30,045 

6,409 
12,887 
95.261 

56,049 

93.354 

115,484 

264,887 

181,861 
101,272 
282,683 

11,588 
32,401 
21,385 
48,727 
91,164 
18,570 
81,476 
806,811 

1,692 
23,221 
20,677 
14,294 
54,024 
77,456 
82.308 
30,772 
16,701 
270,140 

96,187 

166,786 

79,779 

86,278 

35.674 

20,892 

19,099 

10,092 

670 

135,866 

187,468 

152,710 

891,951 

186,650 

91,579 

86,251 

168,656 

488,186 

86,652 

66,782 

44,183 

119,7^6 

317.308 

2,908,872 
2,886,650 


§1 
Si 

57.0 
61.6 
70.7 
61.2 
76.4 
76.9 
65.6 

58.4 
74.1 
58.0 
62.8 

57.9 
65.8 
56.6 

73.8 
76.9 
83.8 
77.6 
78.0 
79.6 
60.1 
74.2 

88.3 
77.0 
74.9 
85.4 
78.9 
70.0 
78.0 
76.9 
81.3 
77.6 

51.1 
83.2 
56.4 
60.8 
59.1 
51.8 
66.6 
52.6 
88.2 
68. 8 
31.0 
44.9 
45.6 

44.4 
41.8 
6.2 
37.4 
33.3 

10.5 

11.0 

8.0 

8.1 
9.4 

63.8 
63.4 


*Inoloding  Manitoulin,  Thunder  Bay  and  Rainy  River. 
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A.  1896 


AREA   AND   PRODUCE-FALL   WHEAT. 

Tabls  VIII.  Showing  by  County  MunicipaUties  and  groups  of  Counties  the  area  and  produce 
of  Fall  Wheat  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1894  and  1896,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years 
1882-96;  also  the  yield  per  acre. 


Counties. 


1896. 


Essex 

Kent   

Elgin 

Norfolk  . .   . 
Haldimand 
Welland  ... 
Totals.. 


Iismbton   . 
Huron  .... 

Bruce 

Totals. 


Grey   

Simcoe    . . . 
Totals. 


Middlraex . . 
Oxford    .... 

Brant    

Perth 

Wellington 
Waterloo  . 
Dufferin  . . . 
Totals.. 


Lincoln 

Wentworth  

Halton 

Peel 

York  

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland 
Prince  Edward . . 
Totals 


Lennox  andAddington. 

Frontenac  

Leeds 

Grenville 

Dundas    

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Prescott 

Russell  

Carleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Totals!;;..'; ; 


Victoria 

Peterborough 
Haliborton 
Hutiogs  .... 
Totals.... 


Moskoka  ... 
Parry  Sound  , 
Kipiasing  ..., 

Algoma   

Totals... 


The  Province 


Acres. 

24,522 
52,786 
86,426 
82,777 
88,994 
17,392 
197,846 

88,172 

42,619 

27,400 

108,191 

18,568 
43.781 
62,294 

61,269 
86,857 

-22,700 

34,501 

11,878 

84,346 

4,^33 

206,384 

16,324 

28,526 

22,287 

21,731 

26,349 

7,729 

5,651 

10,146 

3,274 

142,016 

2,677 

592 

2,020 

•28 

229 

246 

60 

28 

24 

152 

285 

1,729 

8,065 

3,785 

6,138 

118 

7,712^ 

17,748 


Bushels. 


Bush. 
per 
acre. 


556,649 
1,088,899 
644,723 
337,603 
499,712 
246,227 
3,322,818 

790,160 

971,713' 

515,120 

2,276,993 

356,410 
1,246,834 
1,602,744 

1,347,918 
589,712 
261,060 
756,572 
210,241 
518,625 
99,077 

8,782,196 

280,773 
439,285 
398,937 
388,985 
566,504 
168,4921 
115,8461 
212,0611 
66,462' 
2,637,385 

61,398 

13,557 

44,642 

660 

6,298 

4,920 

1,664 

587 

679 

3,557 

6,810 

43,744 

177,806 

84,784 

113,558 

2,147 

141,901 

842,885 


17 

255 

88 

788 

19 

880 

581 

12,143 

666 

13,511 1 

748,199 

14,166,282 

22.7 
19.7 
17.7 
10.8 
14.7 
14,1 
16.8 

20.7 
22.8 
18.8 
21.0 

19.2 
28.5 
26.7 

22.0 
16.0 
11.5 
21.9 
17.7 
16.1 
20.5 
18.3 

17.2 
15.4 
17.9 
17.9 
21.6 
21.8 
20.5 
20.9 
20.3 
18.6 

19.2 
22.9 
22.1 
20.0 
27.6 
20.0 
26.9 
25.6 
28.3 
23.4 
20.7 
r5.8 
22.0 

22.4 
18.5 
19.0 
18.4 
19.8 

16.0 
19.3 
20.0 
20.9' 
20.6 

19.0 


1894. 


Acres. 


Bnshels. 


25,858 
66,069 
87,764 
34,699 
86,306 
17,061 
206,286 

84,137 

44,607 

27,981 

106,725 

16,064 
47.760 
68,814 

59,124 
41,508 
27,894 
88,458 
11,851 
85,381 
4,259 
213,475 

16,978 
27,580 
21,646 
23,354 
30,261 


Bush, 
per 
acre. 


6,023 

15,704 

6,062 

166,9411 

4,096' 

670 

2,769 

86 

240 

76 

85 

86 

41 

877 

878 

2,088 

10,786 

8,478 

7,893 

125 

10,178 

21,174 


159 

32 

628 

842 

778,992 


488,693, 

1,154,815 

762,681 


702.570 

313,922 

8,976,394 

656,480 
1,026,961 

601,592 
2,282,988 

869,242 
1,056,496 
1,424,788 

1,186,181 
929,779 
668,877 
782,917 
284,424 
820,839 
101,790 

4,718,807 

337,763 
615,034 
634,656 
676,844 
708,107 
175,098^ 
122,267' 
293,665 
98,811 
8,462,245 

84,378 

10,431 

50,119 

1,700 

4.680 

1,346 

1,446 

700 

820 

7,640 

8,067 

43,002 

214,217 

69,9081 

164,614 

1,688 

192,364 

418,474 


2,821 

480 

11,178 

14,248 


Yearly  average,  for  the 
fourteen  years  1882-95. 


Acres. 


17.8 
20.6 
20.2 
17.4 
19.9 
18.4 
19.8 

19.2 
23.0 
21.5 

21  4 

23.0 
22.1 
22.3 

19.2 
22.4 
23.8 
23.4 
24.0 
23.2 
23.9 
22.1 

19.9 
22.8 
24.7 
24.7 
28.4 
21.0 
20.8 
18.7 
16.3 

22  2 

20.6 

18.3 

18.1 

20.0 

19 

17 

17.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

21.6 

21.1 

19.9 

20.1 
20.9 
13.5 
18.9 
19.8 

11.7 
14.6 
15.0 
17.8 
16.9 


32,160 
60,118 
43,268 
84,081 
38,778 
21,699 
226,089 

36,871 

60,495 

41,920 

139,286 


52,619 
76,472 

71,192 
39,638 
28,407 
41,347 
20,738 
38,388 
8,188 
247,798 

20,868 

29,477 

21,560 

24,864 

34,259 

8,368 

4,261 

12,447 

8,452 

159,686 

2,671 
1,826 

\    4,104 


Bushels. 


16,512,1061    21. 2 


443 

898 

59' 

145 

1,028 

702 

2,584 

14,262 

6,232 

8,928 

124 

9,609 


60 

68 

6 

488 

602 

887,988 


625,851 
1.210,922 
875,743 
623,664 
666,888 
854,864 
4.267,772 


724,656  19.7 

1,263,828  20.7 

829,756;-  19.8 

2,807,640  20.2 


Bush, 
per 
acre. 

19.6 
20.1 
20.2 
18.3 
16.8 
16.4 
18.9 


471,692 
1,129,106 
1,600,697 

1,474,492 
830,292 
660,478 
868,792 
424,286 
813,744 
161,466 

6,128,649 

382,803 

568,019 

434,884 

533,660 

760,484 

183,877 

87,316 

247,181 

61,569 

3,259,793 

49.345 
24,907 

76,766 

16,176 

8,154 

6,678 

797 

2,6121 

16,266' 

12,886 

50,281 


124,864 
173,184 
2,001 
188,066 
482,606 

848 

930 

101 

10,162 

12,041 

17»806,96S 


19.8 
21.6 
20.9 

20.7 
21.0 
19.4 
21.0 
20.5 
21.2 
19.7 
20.T 

18.4 
19.3 
20.2 
21.6 
22.2 
22.0 
20.5 
19.9 
17.8 
20.4 

18.5 
18.8 

18.6 

18.9 
18.4 
16.8 
13.5 
18.0 
15.8 
18.4 
19.6 
18.4 

20.0 
19.4 
16.1 
19.1 
19.4 

17.0 
16.0 
16.8 
20.8 
20.0 

20.1 
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A.  1896 


ABBA    AND    PR0DU0E-8PRING    WHEAT. 

TfA  B  L  B  IX.  Showinfc  by  Ooanty  Manieipalities  and  groupi  of  Connties  the  area  and  produce  of 
Spring  Wheat  in  Ontano  in  the  yean  1894  and  1896,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years 
1882-95 ;  also  the  yield  per  acre. 


Conntiei. 


Essex 

Kent 

Elgin 

Norfolk.... 

Haldimand 

Welland.  .. 

Totals.. 


Ijambton   . 
Huron.  ... 

Bruce 

Totals. 


tJrey  

Simcoe  . . . 
Totals. 


Middlesex.. 
Oxford   .... 

Brant  

Perth 

Wellington 
Waterloo  .. 

Dufiferin 

Totals. . 


Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton  

Peel    

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland . 

Prince  Edward   . 

Totals 


Lennox  and  Addington 

Frontenao 

Leeds 

Grenville 

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Prescott 

Russell  

Garleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Totals 


Victoria 

Peterborough 

Halibnrton   . . 

Hastings   .... 

Totals.... 


1895. 


Acres. 


Moskoka 
Parry  Sound. 
Nipissing  ... 

Algoma 

Totals... 


The  ProTinoe 


300 

718 

92 

20 

419 

142 

1,686 

1,072 
3,680 
4,166 
7,868 

11,191 
11,788 
22,974 

689 

968 

94 

2,496 

16,001 

446 

11,661 

81,198 

414 

896 

707 

4,604 

12,897 

20,888 

10,796 

9,918 

1,547 

61,612 

8,489 


Bushels. 


Bush. 

per 

acre. 


3,852 
1,690 
2,093 
1,499 
8,828 
3,677 
746 
9,612 

20,660 
9,278 

66,046 

11,619 

11,081 

866 

6,242 

29,707 

476 

800 

368 

2,782 

3,866 

228,967 


6,2601 
11,978 

1,334 
246 

4,819 

1,136 
24,763 

14,686 
42,343 


126,361 

173,461 
203,846 
877,307 

9,483 

14,262 

1,053 

60,899 

249,017 

7,743 

211,064 

642,961 

7,162 

4,356 

8,566 

72,283 

189,674 

285,412 

152,224 

130,918 

20,420 

871,004 

48,148 

78,506 

60,091 

28,0«)4 

43,116 

30,480 

66,607 

67,667 

13,783 

171,094 

338,824 

148,448 

1,089,768 

167,026 

115,242 

10,880 

86,140 

878,788 

6,474 

4,280 

7,375 

44,682 

62,611 

3,472,548 


1894. 


Acres. 


17.5 
16.8 
14.5 
12.3 
11.5 
8.0 
14.7 

18.7 
16.1 
16.4 
16.9 

16.5 
17.3 
16.4 

17.6 
14.8 
li.2 
20.2 
16.6 
17.4 
18.1 
17.4 

17.8 
11.0 
12.1 
16.7 
16.3 
13.7 
14.1 
18.2 
13.2 
14.1 

13.8 
16.9 
16.6 
16.6 
20.6 
20.3 
17.4 
18.4 
18.5 
17.8 
16.4 
16.0 
16.8 

14.5 
10.4 
12.0 
13.8 
12.8 

ld.6i 
14.1 
20.6 
16.8 
16.2 


808 
306 
343 
U 
826 
343 
2,137 

552 
2,726 
4,634 
7,811 

8,928 
13,504 
22,427 

792 


12,840 

602 

8,042 

26,027 


73 

1,024 

4,607 

9,676 

19,980 

11,662 

10,149 

1,700 

68,689 

8,176 
4,788 
4,240 
1,882 
2,388 


.5,399 
5,038 
2,214 
15,017 
23,208 
10,418 
80,160 

12,664 

9,316 

938 

5,678 

28,691 

667 

638 

617 

3,462 

6,1741 


Bushels. 


4,036 
4,345 
6,657 
110 
9,664 
4,047 
27,758 

7.618 

39,240 

70,277 

117,136 

144,653 
212,013 
356,566 

12,118 
7,270 


Bush. 

per 

acre. 


13.1 
14.2 
16.2 
10.0 
11.7 
11.8 
13.0 

13.8 
14.4 
15.5 
15.0 

16.2 
16.7 
16.9 

16.8 
16.6 


Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  years  1882-96. 


Acres. 


36,264 
218,280 

10,391 
160,036 
443,349 

1,555 

869 

11,366 

62,647 

137,880 

298,960 

143,369 

130,922 

24,140 

811,698 

67,168 

74,698 

67,416 

29,786 

39,880 

30,139 

68,708 

49,372 

21,254 

213,241 

317,960 

157,312 

1,121,869 

202,624 

122,971 

9,474 

82,826 

417,896 

10,062 

6,617 

6,101 

48,814 

71,684 


16.5    230,016^    3,867,864 


14.8 
17.0 
20.7 
19.9 
17.7 

9.2 
11.9 
11. 1 
13.9 
14.4 
15.0 
12.4 
12.9 
14.2 
13.8 

18.0 
16.6 
16.9 
15.8 
16.7 
12.6 
J1.8 
9.8 
9.6 
14.2 
13.7 
16.1 
14.0 

16.0 
13.2 
10.1 
14.6 
14.6 

16.3 
12.8 
11.8 
14.1 
13.8 

14.6 


1,877 
8,036 
1,2" 

6 

2,916 

1,023 

10,301 

6,145 
13,696 
12,014 
30,865 

32,091 
30,889 


7,699 

6,929 

1,063 

10,269 

20,516 

4,016 

19,392 

69.864 

1,778 

2,420 

3,732 

12.917 

23,641 

42,783 

31,066 

24,203 

6,409 

147,849 

5,166 
8,003 

\  11,647 

4,140 

4,068 

7,279 

7,642 

3,516 

20,702 

24.427 

13,860 

110,349 

29,284 

23,697 

1,360 

12,629 


Bushels. 


1,160 
1,170 
161 
6,423 
7,904 

606,962 


20.402 
46,812 
19.604 
9.711 
37,114 
13,953 
147,696 

74,222 
194,150 
170,899 
489,271 

464.927 
467,089 
922,016 


116,882 

15.2 

111,648 

16.1 

14,516 

18.8 

166,008 

16.3 

316.691 

16.4 

60,262 

16.0 

287,168 

14.8 

1,062,160 

15.2 

Bosh, 
per 


14.8 
16.4 
16.6 
14.1 
12.7 
13.6 
14.S 

14.4 
14.2 
14.2 
14.2 

14.3 
16.1 
14.6 


I 


24,771 

35,369 

64,026 

207.883 

388.010 

692,937 

478,681 

321,846 

72,424 

2,276,946 

74,034 
120,736 

182,086| 

77,166 

71,139 

117,621 

120.558 

68,559 

365,847 

401,901 

213,320 

1,802,467 

426,068 
307,098 
17,408 
187,653 
987,187 

17,182 

18,129 

2,477 

100,394 

138,182 

7,724,774 


18.9 
14.6 
14.5 
16.1 
16.5 
16.2 
15.4 
18.3 
13.4 
15.4 

14.3 
15.1 

15.8 

18.6 
17.5 
16.2 
15.8 
16.7 
17.6 
16.5 
16.4 
16.3 

14.5 
13.0 
12.9 
14.9 
14.0 

14.8 
16.6 
16.4 
18.5 
17.5 

15.2 
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A.  1896 


AREA    AND    PRODUCE -BABLE\. 

Table  X.  Showing  by  County  MnnioipAliliies  and  groups  of  Coanties  the  area  and  produce  of 
Barley  in  Ontario  in  the  yean  1894  and  1895,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95 ; 
alto  the  yield  per  acre. 


Counties. 


Essex    

Kent 

Klgin 

Norfolk 

Haldimand 

WelUnd 

Totals 

Lambton   

Hnron 

Broce 

ToUls 

<Jrey  

^imcoe  

Totals 

Middlesex 

Oxfoid   

Brant 

Perth 

Wellington   

Waterloo  

Dofferin  

Totals 

Xiinooln 

Wentworth 

Halton  

Fed 

York 

Ontario 

Dorham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward   

Totals 

Lencox  and  Addington 

Frontenac 

Leeds 

OrenviUe 

Dandas      .    . 

^torment ' 

Glengarry 

Pfescott 

EoMell  

Carleton    

Renfrew 

Lanark  

Totals 

Victoria 

Peterborough  

Haliburton   

fiasting*  

Totals 

Muskoka  

Parry  Sound 

Nipissing 

AJgoma 

.     Totals 

TbePtovince  ... 


1896. 


Acres. 


3,824 
8,870 
7,139 
2,789 
4,780 
611 
28,013 

11,274 
23,321 
11,789 
45,384 

15,476 
37,536 
53,012 

20,276 
12,678 
10,999 
17151 
28,696 
14,634 
12,140 
116,874 

779 
5,058 
6,6U 


32,424 
23,785 
26,002 
11,575 
16,301 
148,453 

12,871 
3,723 
4,431 
2,806 
2,198 
3,442 
2,301 
2,366 
1,530 
7,639 
1,060 
2,697 

46,0C2 

18,911 

5,546 

195 

13,710 

38,362 

766 
654 
IM 
832 
2,386 

478,046 


Bushels. 


112,426 
291,823 
206,317 

61,079 
101,814 

13,075 
786,534 

351,749 

622,756 

•   297,083 

1,271,688 

365,284 
1,171,123 
1,686,357 

622,473 
369,793 
200,182 
555,692 
709,181 
358,533 
304,714 
3,120,568 

18,151 
120,767 
158,003 
576,152 
768,449 
573,219 
542,543 
224,655 
327,650 
3,309,489 

287,023 
82.651 

100,141 
63,112 
61,104 
63.004 
61,897 
65,038 
48,501 

215.420 


Bush. 

per 

acre. 


I 


73,898 
1,144,473 

476,557 
106,483 
4,164 
278,313 
865,607 

16,632 
15,107 
3,296 
20,966 
65,991 

12,090,507 


29.4 
82.9 
28.9 
21.9 
31.3 
21.4 
28.1 

31.2 
27.9 
25.2 
28.0 

23.6 
31.2 
29.0 

80.7 
29.4 
18.2 
32.4 
24.8 
24.5 
26.1 
26.8 

23.3 
23.9 
23.9 
21.4 
23.7 
24.1 
21.7 
19.4 
20.1 
22.3 

22.3 
23.2 
22.6 
22.5 
2r.8 
25.8 
26.9 
27.5 
31.7 
28.2 
21.4 
27.4 
24.8 

25.2 
19.2 
21.3 
20.3 
22.6 

21.7 
23.1 
24.6 
26.2 
23.5 

25.3 


1894. 


Acres. 


4,604 
8,797 
5,008 
2,897 
5,568 
1,098 
27,957 

10,962 
18,487 
12,736 
42,135 

16.431 
30,248 
45,679 

13,399 
11,828 
10,951 
12,816 
27,245 
15,615 
10,507 
101,861 

1,770 

7,893 

6,070 

25,253 

35,397 

24,118 

81.317 

16,502 

17,624 

166,944 

16,816 
5,770 
4,902 
2,e" 
2,917 
1,944 
2,508 


Bushels. 


2,111 
8,177 
1,700 
2,650 
53,926 

25,948 

6,194 

185 

13,244 

46,671 


967 

143 

1,146 

3,189 

486,261 


115,100 

242,797 

120,693 

55,912 

88,293 

18,995 

641,790 

277,839 

478,831 

333,683 

1,084,853 

374,973 

741,076 

1,116,049 

833.635 
287.731 
229.971 
319,118 
697,472 
390,375 
296,297 
2,594,599 

31,860 
161,017 
106,832 
598,496 
753,966 
472,713 
569,969 
277,234 
385,966 
8,358,043 

877,979 

122.324 

102,942 

61,826, 

69,425' 

41,213 

46,398 

52,182 

29,976 

158,634 

32.470 

59,415 

1,154,284 

609,778 

126,358 

3,756 

267,629 

1,007,421 

18,007 

19,147 

2,145 

24,066 


Bush, 

per 

acre. 


10,980,404 


26.0 
27.6 
24.1 
19.3 
15.9 
17.3 
23.0 

25.3 
25.7 
26.2 
25.7 

24.8 
24.5 
24.4 

24.9 
25.4 
21.0 
24.9 
25.6 
25.0 
28.2 
25.1 

18.0 
20.4 
17.6 
23.7 
21.3 
19.6 
18.2 
16.8 
21.9 
20.2 

23.9 
21.2 
21.0 
23.3 
23.8 
21.2 
18.5 
18.0 
14.2 
19.4 
19.1 
28.3 
21.4 

23.5 
20.4 
20.3 
20.2 
22.1 

19.3 
19.8 
15.0 
21.0 
19.9 

22.6 


Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  years  1882-95. 


Acres. 


3,570 
7,104 
5,138 
5,102 

11,523 
3,200 

35,637 

13,510 
24,728 
16,415 
54,678 

19,598 
30,968 
50,566 

14,863 
15,280 
16,773 
16.150 


Bushels. 


16,473 

11,538 

128,778 

3,609 
11,521 
11.036 
31,801 
50,113 
34,164 
41,052 
36,230 
32,540 
252,066 


625 

716 

77 

741 

2,169 

668,807 


194,425 
135,882 
126,070 
245,440 
72,981 
867,191 

340.818 

676,192 

427,886 

1,443,895 

482,925 

814,702 

1,297,627 


445,424 
480,254 
473,797 
910,151 
487,563 
296,622 
3,487,420 

85,849 
802,800 
296,894 
848,788 

1,406,807 
930,326 

1,061,442 
790,644 
667,617 

6,380,167 


30,199 

661,857 

13,549 

807.674 

9,753 

285,056 

5,412 

1H478 

2,463 

65,036 

2,240 

61,488 

3,212 

81.771 

1,690 

41,066 

8.128 

231,613 

1,409 

32,890 

2.909 

74,386 

80,964 

1,987,211 

27,549 

691,100 

10,590 

249,293 

247 

5.709 

80,578 

686,605 

68,964 

1,682,607 

13,149 
16,058 
1J30 
19,009 
49,941 


Bush, 
per 
acre. 


35.9 
27.4 
26.4 
24.7 
21.3 
22.8 
24.3 

86.2 
27. » 
26.0 
26.4 

24.6 
26.3 
25.7 

26.5 
29.2 
26.7 
29.3 
27.8 
29.6 
25.7 
27.8 

23.8 
26.3 
26.8 
26.7 
28.1 
27.2 
25.6 
21.8 
20.5 
25.3 

21.9 
22.7 

24.1 

28.5 
26.4 
23.0 
25.5 
24.3 
28.5 
28.3 
25.6 
23.9 

25.1 
23.6 
23.1 
22.5 
23.7 

21.0 
22.4 
22.6 
25.7 
23.1 


I 
17,046^059     86.6 
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Ao  189S 


AREA   AND  PRODUOE-O ATS. 

Table  XI.  Showing  by  County  Manicipftlitiee  and  groupB  of  Counties  the  are*  and  produoe  of 
Oats  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1894  and  1895,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  yeara  1882-95 1 
also  the  yield  per  acre. 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent 

Elgin    

Norfolk 

Haldimand  

Welland 

Totals 

Lambton 

Huron 

Bruce 

Totals 

Grey   

Sizncoe   

Totals 

Middlesex 

Oxford  

Brant   

Perth 

Wellington   

Waterloo 

Dulferin . 

Totals 

Lincoln 

Wentworth  

Halton  

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward 

Totals 

Lennox  and  Addington  . 

Frontenac  

Leeds 

Grenville 

Dundas 

Stormont  

Glengarry 

Presoott 

Russell 

Carleton 

Renfrew    

Lanark 

Totals 

Victoria 

Peterborough 

Haliburton   

Hastings   

TotaU 

Muskoka 

Parry  Sound 

Nipissing 

Algoma 

Totals './/.'/. 

The  ProTince    . . . 


1896. 


Acres. 


48,816 
45,908 
42,069 
30.339 
28,985 
23,322 
218,934 


I  Bush. 


2,203,210 
1,964,648 
1,660,760 


991,287 

839,592 

8,481,803 


70,133,  3,086,862 
129,996     5,134,921 

97,751  3,352,859 
297,882  11,678,682 


139,156 
107,778 
246,988 

96,768 
71,526! 
22,897 
95,651 

122,641 
54,813 
61,285 

525,680 

21,934 
34,813 
26,195 
46,734 
95,516 
75,160 
48,581 
44,792 
16,530 
410,255 

30,733 
37,820 
46,111 
33,140 
31,145 
24,580 
33,383 
32,475 
21,907 
76,122 
51,365 
43,673 
462,344 

66,744 

47,939 

6,340 

55,295 

175,818 

10,764 
11,640 
3,208 
10,466 
86,068 

2,878,309 


4,411,214 
4,451,231 
8,862,446 

4,141,670 
2,953,983 
718,966 
4,246,904 
4,341.491 
1,836,236 
2,053,048 
20,292,298 

701,888 
1,270,675 

908,967 
1,660,916 
3,514,989 
2,760,866 
1,686,761 
1,312,406 

464,493 
14,170,951 

808,278 
1,070,306 
1,176,831 

901,408 
1,071,888 

818,614 
1,148,375 
1,117,140 

865,327 

2,778,468 

1,602,276 

1,546,842 

14,9i()4,138 

2.429,482 
1,227,238 
146,782 
1,487,436 
6,289,938 

837,676 
836,232 
108,261 
341,192 
1,132,361 

84,697,666 


45.6 
42.8 
87.1 
30.4 
34.2 
36.0 
38.7 

44.0 
39.5 
34.8 
88.9 

31.7 
41.3 
36.9 

42.8 
41.3 
31.4 
44.4 
36.4 
33.5 
33.5 
38.6 

32.0 
36.5 
34.7 
33.4 
36.8 
36.6 
34.7 
29.3 
28.1 
84.5 

26.8 
28.8 
25.6 
27.2 
34.4 
33.3 
34.4 
34.4 
39.5 
36.5 
31.2 
36.5 


36.4 
26  6 
27.8 
26.9 
30.2 

31.4 
28.8 
83.8 
32.6 
81.1 


1894. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


44,578 
45,237 
40,376 
30,947 
30,479 
23,201 
214,818 

63,332 
106,402 

97,538 
267,272 

140,880 
106,817 
246,197 

99,998 
72,164 
23.755 
88,638 

118,334 
58,275 
5l;.837 

515,901 

22,262 

31,156 
27,470 
47,068 

99,856 
76,396 
53,844 
42,474 
lti,S32 
420,356 

30,180 
3(1,364 
43,587 
32,G05 
34,180 

•  25,303 
36,400 
32,829 
21,027 
73,109 
49,201 
47,304 

462,089 

74,082 

46,919 

5,158- 

54,986 

181,745 

10,694 
10,884 
3,170 
10,240 
34,388 


86.73,342,766 


1,546,867 

1,741,626 

1,312,220 

671,550 

746,736 

619,702 

6,638.690 


Bush. 

per 

acre. 


3,670,869 
3,082,201 
9.062,022 

4,423,632 
3,549,183 
7,972,815 

2,939,941 
2,439.143 
660,389 
2,863,007 
3,889,899 
1,630,215 
2,046,425 
16,469,019 

549,871 

894,887 

741,690 

1,496,762 

3,325,172 

2,184,897 

1,459,172 

1,078,840 

422,483 

12,153,774 

872,202 

952,737 

1,168,182 

896,638 

987,802 

662,8171 

808,080 

607,887 

486,724 

2,054,363 

1,196,684 

1,343.434 

13,024,860 

2,098,664 
1,318,424 
86,628 
1,634,109 
5,036,730 

244,721 
278,291 
72,910 
828,704 
924,636 

70,173,616 


84.7 
38.i 
32.5 
21.7 
34.6 
22.4 
30.4 

36.3 
34.5 
81.6 
33.9 

31.4 
33.7 
32.4 

29.4 
33.8 
37.8 
33.3 
32.9 
30.6 
34.2 
31.9 

24.7 
26.2 
27.0 
81.8 
33.3 
28.6 
27.1 
25.4 
26.1 
28.9 

28.9 
86.2 
26.8 
27.5 
28.9 
26.8 
22.2 
18.6 
33.1 
28.1 
24.3 
28.4 
36.0 

28.1 
28.1 
16.6 
27.9 
27.7 

23.1 
26.8 
28.0 
83.1 
26.8 


Yearly  average  f 'jr  the 
fourteen  years  1883  95. 


Acres. 

34,325 
35,743 
33,807 
27,144 
24,367 
20,136 
175,512 

46.400 

86,962 

68,665 

202,027 

100,297 

73.818 

174,116 

77,621 
66,520 
19,166 
64,779 
81,065 
40,366 
36,941 
376,448 

18,636 
29,420 
20,752 
33,464 
70,887 
55,092 
37,519 
32,971 
14,210 
312,951 

23,912 
30,054 

I  69,008 

30,524 
24,649 
31,246 


19,064 
63,071 
48,098 
8»,892 
402,477 

45,268 


6,218 

44,841 

139,008 

9,662 
6,818 
1,053 
6,200 
38,632 


Bushels. 


80.01,796,160 

I 


1,276,417 

1,402,246 

1,226,488 

627,959 

743.994 

600,387 

6,076,486 

1,664.708 
8,229,446 


Bush, 
per 


7,150,748 

8,242,119 
2,693,640 
6,835,769 

2,871,966 
2,159,693 
656,139 
2,619.093 
2,967,101 
1,473  193 

14,i'.H',  llu 

586,955 

1,022, 12( 

722,660 

1,232,260 
2,772,433 
2,04f;,70.S 

964,226 

390,243 

11,033,030, 

609,375 
853.232 

2,103,562 

1,060,264 

826,046 

980,384 

850,211 

t>04,168 

2,185,141 

1,308,919 

l,2r,7,392 

12,768,694 

1,510,859 
1,023,834 
139,611 
1,303,665 
8,977,369 

277,034 
200,763 
32,674 
211,646 
722,006 

61,694,193 
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A.  1896 


AREA  AND  PRODUOB-RYE. 

Tablk  X  I  T .  — Showicg  by  County  MunioipalitieH  and  groups  of  Counties  the  area  and  produce* 
of  Rye  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1894  aod  1896,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95  ; 
also  the  yi^ld  per  acre. 


Counties. 


Saiex. 

Kent 

Elgin     .... 
Norfolk.... 
Hsldimand 
Welland 
Totals.. 


1S95. 


Acres. 


Lambton  . 
Huron    . . . 
Brace .... 
TotaU 


Grey  

Simooe  ... 
Totals 


Middlesex. . 
Oxford  .... 

Brant 

Perth 

Wellington 
Waterloo   .. 
Bufferin.... 
Totals.. 


Lincoln  

Wentworth  .... 

Halton  

Pesl   

York 

Ontario 

Onrham 

Northumberland . 

Prince  Edward    . 

Totals 


Lennox  and  Addington 

Frontenao 

Leeds     

Oronville 

Dimdas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

PwBcott  ...s    

Rmb^U 

Osrleton    

Beofrew 

Lanark 

Totals 


Yietoria 

Peterborough 

Haliharton   .. 

Haatings   .... 

Totals.... 


Mmkoka  ... 
Psrry  Sound 
Nipissing  ... 

Algoou 

Totals... 


The  Province 


8,496 
2,186 
8,786 
12,196 
960 
1,097 


Bushels. 


Bush, 
per 
acre. 


1,070 
697 
788 

2,5S6 

6W 
2,879 
8,409 

8,162 

3,2&S 

4,852 

914 

.  2.748 
2,279 
8,298 

20,006 

1.271 
2,388 
1,190 
1,548 
1,663 
5,689 
8,466 

10,615 
6,851 

89,010 

2,970 

1,525 

1,180 

2,882 

967 

847 

15 


50,419 
48,288 
69,662 

162,460 
18,440 
25,078 

854,827 

28,112 
12,476 
12,592 
48,180 

7,685 
50,095 
57,780 

61,848 
68,024 
65,715 
21,479 
42,869 
88,515 
66,949 
849,894 

22,624 

48,371 

19,549 

21,911 

28,447 

98,869 

117,664 

141,180 

95,900 

584,515 

43,065 
26,620 
18,198 
44,095 
22,048 
4,164 


112 

2,0241 

4,209* 

2,039 

18,220 

1,472 

8,584 

825 

7,996 

13,326 

166 
102 
77 
268 
608 

120,850 


2,408 

34,818 

74,078 

86,702 

805,584 

18,253 

50,lb8 

4,648 

115,128 

188,212 

2,856 
1,703 
1,117 
5,950 
11,615 

1,900,117 


20.2 
19.8 
18.4 
12.6 
14.0 
16.7 
15.8 

21.6 
17.9 
15.9 
18.9 

14.5 
17.4 
16.9 

19.4 
16.3 
16.1 
23.5 
15.6 
16.9 
20.8 
17.6 

17.8 
18.2 
17.8 
14.2 
18.2 
16.5 
13.9 
18.3 
15.1 
16.0 

14.6 
16.8 
16.1 
15.3 
22.8 
12.0 
26.5 


21.6 
17.2 
17.6 
18.0 
16.8 

12.4 
14.2 
14.3 
14.4 
14 


18 

16 

14.5 

22.2 

19.8 


15.8 


1894. 


Acres. 

1,547 
1,163 
2,581 
6,792 
787 
1,160 
13,030 

617 

382 

800 

1,199 

1,061 
3,820 
4^371 

961 
1,697 
677 
467 
1,039 
1,161 
1,118 
7,020 

542 

1,902 

385 

122 

892 

3,892 

5,068 

12,905 

8,069 

83,207 

8,096 


1,222 

686 

768 

75 

22 

100 

630 

4,837 

4,758 

1,201 

18,964 

1,162 

2,929 

90 

7,848 

12,024 

112 

125 

88 

69 


90,144 


Bushels. 


bush, 
per 
acre. 


20,934 
41,296 
75.876 
10,467 
18,286 
196,662 

9,461 

.  8,480 

6,610 

28,551 

16,766 
50,464 


18,087 
80,376 
10,040 
11,115 
16,416 


17,829 
126,861 

8,948 

81,193 

4,925 

2,025 

15,164 

68,682 

69,800 

172,927 

116,856 

480,615 

48,917 
83,881 
16,619 

9,484 
14,650 

1,276 
330 

1,600 

8,820 

75,030 

73.672 

18,786 

802,864' 

16,268 

39,249 

1,080 

129,410 

186,007 

1.714 
2,088 
495 
1.180 
5,427 

1,886,606 


18.5 
18.0 
16.0 
18.1 
13.3 
15.9 
16.0 

18.3 
22.2 
18.7 
19.6 

16.0 
16.2 
16.2 

18.8 
17.9 
17.4 
28.8 
16.8 
19.8 
16.6 
18.0 

16.6 
16.4 
14.7 
16.6 
17.0 
17.8 
13.8 
13.4 
14.5 
14.6 

16.8 
16.2 
13.6 
17.6 
19.2 
17.0 
16.0 
16.0 
14.0 
17.3 
15.5 
15.6 
16.0 

14.0 
13.4 
12.0 
16.5 
15.5 

16.3 
16.3 
16.0 
20.0 
1&.5 

16.4 


Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  years  1892*95. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


966 

910 

1,629 

7,274 

789 

702 

12,269 

317 

348 

461 

1,126 

596 
2,292 


720 
1,388 
1,288 

269 
1,027 


6,144 

487 
1,060 
588 
1,148 
1,469 
2,617 
4,645 

10,9471 
7,883 

80,769 

40 
3,241 

\   4,788 

1,111 

670 

60 

203 

272 

4,683 

6,467 

8,559 


1,186 

3,455 

236 

11,412 

16,289 

318 
292 
87 
217 
864 

99,172 


B  b. 
l»er 
acre. 


18,903 
13,492, 


12,268 

11,454 

189,035 

6,712 

6,286 

8,087 

20,085 

10,026 
39,929 
49,966 

18,160 
21,617 
19,214 
4,727 
17,692 
12,345 
15,161 
103,816 

7.849 

17,885 

9,636 

21,120 

24,519 

44,976 

68,966 

146,462 

111,077 

451,479 

60,230 
61,768 

81,983 

24,761 

7,326 

985 

3,628 

6,227 

84,110 

120,997 

66,946 

606,960 

19,528 

52,029 

3,849 

176,749 

251,155 

5,P46 

6,035 

6S3 

4,009 

16,523 

1,589,008 


19  6 

20  3 
17.4 
13.7 
35.5 
16.3 
15.4 

18.0 
18.1 
17.5 
17.8 

16.8 
17.4 
17.8 

18.8 
16.1 
15.0 
18.3 
17.2 
17.9 
18.3 
16.9 

16.1 
17.0 
16.5 
18.4 
16.8 
17.2 
14.8 
13.3 
14.2 
14.7 

14.8 
16.0 

17.1 

22.3 
19.8 
16.4 
17.9 
19.2 
18.0 
18  7 
18.6 
17.6 

16.5 
16.1 
16.3 
16.4 
16.4 

18.4 
20.7 
17.1 
18.6 
19.1 

16.0 


4  B.L  (l-« 
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A.  189r 


AREA   AND   PRODUCE-PEAS. 

T  A  B  L  K  XIII.  Showing  by  County  MunicipalitiM  and  groups  of  Counties  the  area  and  produce  of  Peas 
in  Ontario  in  the  years  j894  and  1895,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95 ;  also  the 
yield  per  acre. 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent 

Elgin 

Norfolk 

Ualdimand 

\VeUand 

Totals 

Lambton  

Huron    

Bruce  

Totals 

Grey  .. 

Simooe 

Totals 

Middlesex 

Oxford 

Brant   

ierth  

Wellington 

Waterloo 

Dufferin 

Totals 

Lincoln  

Wentworth  

Halton 

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward 

Totals 

Lennox  and  Addingto] 

Frontenac 

Leeds  

Grenville 

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Preeoott 

Russell  

Carleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Totals 

Victoria 

Peterborough 

Haliburtou   

Hastings   

Totals 

Muskoka 

Parry  Sound 

Nipiitsiog 

Algoma     

ToUla 

The  Province  


1895. 


Acres. 


8,570 

2,781 

7,277 

10,801 

15,489 

5.724 

45,592 

9,840 

42,311 

49,715 

101,366 

53,381 

58,274 

111,605 

13.212 
14,356 
12,530 
27.286 
87,562 
18,928 
19,382 
143,256 

6,343 
13.788 
12.419 
20,154 
40,2761 


36,143 

37,156 

24,169 

223,102 

11,030 
11,199 
3,915 
1,525 
1,275 
1,853 


2,415 

1,684 

9,270 

24,255 

12,316 

83,606 

24,194 
22,768 
2,035 
25,457 
74,454 

8,616 
8.977 
1,432 
7.957 
16,982 

799,963 


Bushels. 


81,396 
51,616 
136,808 
166,335 
247,824 
95,018 
778,997 

177,480 

wtnfOwt 

1,128,531 

2,800,800 

U029,288 
1,846.129 
2,875,417 

310,482 
825,881 
187,950 
750,369 
852,657 
406.059 
368,567 
3,190,961 

111,003 
239.911 
263,283 
380,911 
898,155 
588,973 
614,431 
506,308 
345,473 
3,897,448 

181,996 

176.944 

68,423 

27,298 

29.070 

38,357 

54,224 

49.266 

36,701 

208,575 

414,761 

221,688 

1,601,302 

401,620 

311,922 

81,543 

404,766 

1,149,851 

73,043 

84,312 

31,074 

185,398 

373,827 

15,668,103 


Bush, 
per 


22.8 
18.9 
18.8 
15.4 
16.0 
16.6 
17.1 

19.0 
23.5 
22.7 
22.7 

19.3 
23.1 
21.3 

23.5 
22.7 
15.0 
27.5 
22.7 
21.4 
18.5 
22.3 

17.5 
17.4 
21.2 
18.9 
22  3 
16.6 
17.0 
13.6 
14.3 
17.5 

16.6 
15.8 
16.2 
17.9 
22.8 
20.7 
18.9 
20.4 
21.2 
22  5 
17.1 
18.0 
18.0 

16.6 
13.7 
16.5 
15.9 
16.4 


1894. 


Acres. 


20.2 
21.2 
21.7 
23.3 
22.01 


2,886 
11,209 
15,376 
16,328 

5,561 
54,167 

7,069 

44,415 

49,200 

100,684 

51,526 

54,673 

106,199 

15,693 
15,816 
14,297 
27,626 
34,088 
18,764 
18.428 
144,212 

5,521 
14,051 
11,097 
20,026 
40,542 
35,377 
34,286 
34,660 
23,190 
218,749 

9,881 

8,260 

3,453 

1,517 

883 

1,285 

3,432 

2,959 

1,784 

9,067 

23,888 

10,238 

76,637 

20,6.56 
21,841 
2,635 
21,713 
66,845 

3,445 
3.835 
2,193 
8,041 
17,514 


Bushels. 


52,947 
48,779 


181,437 

202,405 

81,191 

736,015 

122,294 

879,417 

979,080 

1,980,791 

1,020,215 
1,115,829 
2,135,544 


271,093 
187,291 
524,894 
623,810 
837.752 
892.616 
2,605.706 

77,846 
196.809 
147,690 
282.367 
666,780 
662,494 
593,131 


486,990 
3,632,341 

169.963 

153,636 

62,846 

28,065 

16,689 

24,030 

42,557 

31,967 

28,009 

142,196 

437,160 

204,760 

1,341,846 

371,808 

421,531 

34,265 

410,376 

1,237,970 

66,144 

80,6H5 

80,702 

175,294 

352,675 


Bush, 
per 
acre. 


19.5    785,007  14,022,888 


18.6 
17.2 
16. 1 
11.8 
12.4 
14  6 
13.6 

17.3 
19.8 
19.9 
19.7 

19.8 
20.4 
20.1 

17.1 
17.7 
13.1 
19.0 
18.3 
18.0 
21.8 
18.1 

14.1 
13.9 
18.3 
14.1 
16.2 
16.9 
17.3 
18.2 
21.0 
16.6 

17.2 
18.6 
18.2 
18.6 
18.9 
18.7 
12.4 
10.8 
16.7 
15.7 
18.3 
20.0 
17.5 

18.0 
19:3 
18.0 
18.9 
18.5 

19.2 
21.0 
14.0 
21.8 
20.1 

17.9 


Yearly  average  for  thn 
fourteen  years  1882-95. 


1 


Acres. 


3,891 
8,100 
12,460 
16,474 
14,681 
4,553 
59,649 

9,071 
36,282 
40,951 
86,804 

47, 

87,691 

85,613 

20,742 
16,346 
10,489 
24,728 
87,601 
16,084 
13,866 
189,851 

5,840 
11,642 
11,022 
16,092 
31,796 
28,935 
25,540 
23,769 
16,466 
170,691 

9,469 
10,616 

}   6,958 

1,492 
2,264 


Bushels. 


Bui*h. 
itr 
acre. 


B4,136i  '18  9 


152,466 
222.153 
294,874 
245,980 
75,346 
1,054,956 

165,895 

810,610 

922,702 

1,899,207 

1,010,166 

822.938 

1,888,094 


884,594 
193,368 
561,866 
821,462 
364,186 
286.131 
2,939,704 

93.384 
223,212 
224,276 
321,732 
684,789 
579,184 
493,101 
416,874 
296,519 
3,333,071 

170,169 


111,347 

31,738 
44,313 


4,966 
6,946 
8,225 
12,013 
21,416 
11,541 
89,891 

Q4,493l 
112,939 

59,986 

251,910 

429,021 

237.707 

1,722,322 

17,909 
16,708 
1,821 
19,851 
56,289 

367,620 

317,779 

32,278 

357,162 

1,064,739 

8,168 

2,198 

479 

5,115 

10,960 

64,251 

46,296 

9,414 

128,727 

248,690 

699,148 

14,096,782 

18.8 
17. H 
17.9 
16  8 
16.5 
17.7 

18.3 
29.3 
225 
22.0 

21.1 
21.8 
21.4 

19.2 
20  5 
18.4 
22.3 
21.8 
22.0 
206 
21.0 

17.6 
19.2 
20  3 
20.0 
21.5 
20.2 
19.3 
17.6 
18.0 
19.6 

18.0 
17.8 

18.7 

21.3 
19.6 
17.0 
16.3 
18.6 
21.0 
20.0 
20.6 
19.2 

20.0 
19.0 
17. 7 
18.0 
18.9 

90.3 
21.1 
19.7 
25.2 
28.7 

20.2 
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A.  1896 


AREA   AND  >PEO  DUCE-CORN. 

Tabu  XIV.  Showing  by  Ooanty  Munioipalitiea  taxd  groam  of  Counties  the  area,  produoe  and  yield  per 
aere  of  Gom  for  husking  and  tor  silo  and  fodder  in  OnUno  for  the  years  1894  and  1896,  also  ^he  total 
acreage  for  1894  and  1895,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882  95. 


Conntiee. 


Essex 

Kent      

Elgin 

Norfolk 

Haldimand  ....     .... 

Weliand  

Totala 

Lambton  

Horon 

Bmoe 

Totals 

Orey  

Simcne 

ToUls 

Middlesex 

Oxford   .. 

firant 

Perth 

Wellington   

Waterloo  

Dnff erin 

Totals 

Lincoln      

Wentwortli  

Halton  

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberliand 

Prince  Edward 

Totals 

I/>nnox  and  Addington 

ifntenac 

Leeds 

Grenville 

Dundan  

Stormont    

Glengarry 

Prescott 

Russell  

Oarleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Totals 

Victoria 

Peterborough  

Haliburton    

Hastings  

Totals 

Muskoka  

Pan  y  Sound 

Mipisdng 

Algoma 

Totals 

The  ProTinoe  {}!»$:: 


For  husking. 


Acres. 


52,166 

39,561 

25,091 

21,091 

2,818 

9,199 

149,921 

20,818 

2,863 

738 

28,914 


2,419 
8,817 

22,980 

12,416 

6,197 

1,054 

461 

1,:»65 

178 

44,591 

7,766 
4,188 
1,200 
641 
1,423 
2,935 
2,872 
6,276 
7,092 
33,892 

4,456 
2,864 

.8,822 
4,568 
8,891 
8,229 
2,152 
2,712 
1,124 
1,601 
821 
1,721 

87,961 

449 

636 

208 

8,069 

9,362 

224 

140 
42 
65 

471 

302,929 
267,848 


Bushels. 


4,955,770 

3,639,612 

2,182,917 

1,708,871 

219,414 

717,622 

18»423,606 

1,746,918 

186,096 

42,066 

1,976,079 

47,694 
169,330 
216,924 

1,880,260 

866,704 

446,184 

71,672 

32,270 

89.430 

12,104 

3,388,624 

574,610 

259,656 

98,400 

85,265 

83,957 

228,930 

198,168 

327,112 

617,716 

2,323,804 

329,744 
194.752 
599,896 
461,368 
342,408 
229,259 
148,488 
249,504 

62,944 
112,070 

41,871 

132,617 

2,904,821 

28,797 

29,892 

8,320 

600,278 

662,287 

13,888 
5,600 
2,016 
3,250 

24,754 

24,819,899 
16,275,35J 


Bush, 
per 
aore. 


96.0 
92.0 
87.0 
81.0 
78.0 
78.0 
89.5 

86.0 
66.0 
67.0 
82.6 

68.0 
70.0 
66.4 

82.0 
69.0 
72.0 
68.0 
70.0 
66.0 
68.0 
76.0 

74.0 
62.0 
82.0 
55.0 
69.0 
78.0 
69  0 
62.0 
78.0 
69.6 

74.0 
68.0 
68.0 
101.0 
88.0 
71.0 
69  0 
92.0 
66.0 
70.0 
51.0 
77.0 
76.5 

63.0 
47.0 
40.0 
62.0 
60.1 

62.0 
40.0 
48.0 
50.0 
62.6 

81.9 
60.9 


For  silo  and  fodder. 


Acres. 


Tons. 


1,462 
1,946 
8»&11 
4,361 
2,329 
1,620 
16,219 

8,494 

6,958 

4^502 

13,954 

4,807 
2,564 
7,861 

8,079 

■   7,977 

8,038 

6,092 

4,589 

2,537 

399 

82,711 

1,792 
5,228 
8,062 
2,627 
5,920 
3,731 
2,669 
6,015 
3,101 
33,145 

3,122 
3,567 
4,567 
3,>78 
4,082 
1,965 
3,801 
1,660 
1,118 
4.618 
1,703 
3,542 
36,918 

1,158 

1,762 

40 

7,316 

10,276 

104 
92 


315 

149,899 
111,361 


6,171 
14,031 
31,669 
46,009 
24,012 
15,309 
137,201 


Tons 
per 


4.26 
7.21 
9.02 
10.56 
10.31 
9.46i 
9.02 


Total 


1895. 
Acres. 


88,015   10.88 


81,744 

48,616 

168,274 

69,847 
36,756 
96,608 

102,926 
87,588 
31,.'t83 
70,850 
54,747 
25,248 
4.788 

377,525 

18,225 
66,932 
35,825 
31,624 
72,698 
45,444 
36,071 
53.510 
33,491 
382,720 

37,464 
40,735 
58.321 
42,909 
61,761 
28,296 
63,784 
22,162 
14,735 
61,281 
21,962 
53,655 
496,945 

13,201 

20,933 

480 

80,183 

114,797 

624 
9201 
2081 
837 
2,689 


13.72 
10.74 
12.06 

12.45 
14.00 
12.99 

12.74 
10.98 
10.33 
11.631 
11.93 
9.95 
12.00 
11.64 

10.17 
10.89 
11.70 
10.00 
12.28 
12.18 
13.14 
10.67 
10.80 
11.55 

12.00 
11.42 
12.77 
13.11 
15.13 
14.40 
14.151 
14.20 
13.18 
13.27 
12.89 
15.12 
13.46 

11.40 
11.88 
12.00 
10.96 
11.17 

6.00 
10.00 
8.00 
9.00 
8.22 


1894. 
Acres. 


63,618 
41,607 
28,602 
26,452 
6,142 
10,819 
166,140 

28,807 
8,821 
6,240 

87,868 

6,705 

4  973 

10,678 

81,009 

20.393 

9,235 

7,146 

6,060 


577 
77,802 

9,657 

9,416 

4,262 

8.268 

7,843 

6,666 

5,541 

10,291 

10,193 

66,537 

7,578 
6,431 

13,389 
7.841 
7,973 
5,194 
6,953 
4,272 
2,242 
6,219 
2,624 
6,263 

74,879 

1,607 

2,398 

248 

15,385 

19,638 

328 
232 
681 
158 
786 


1,776,654'  11  86\^,aoft 
1,049,765'    9.43/^^^ 


60,413 

40,186 

25,644 

19,569 

3,856 

9,146 

148,164 

90,784 
6,207 
3,163 

29,144 

3,917 
4,644 
8,461 

24,876 

16.380 

6,638 

4,014 

2,420 

2,812 

687 

66,327 

8,113 
6.017 
2,726 
2,289 
6.064 
D,900 
4,289 
8.434 
9,241 
62,073 

5,735 
6,861 

12,591 
7,047 
6,122 
4,738 
4,075 
4,905 
1,664 
7,272 
2,406 
4,603 

66,509 

1,268 

2,415 

168 

13,463 

17,294 

305 
251 
33 
148 
787 

878,709 


1882-96. 
Acres. 

86,648 

29,192 

16,778 

15,219 

2,356 

6.913 

106,006 

10,660 
2,987 
1,539 

16.196 

1,708 
1,940 
8,648 

14,483 

10,700 

6,879 

2,007 

1.461 

1,756 

231 

35,967 

6.846 
6.460 
1,772 
1,210 
2,634 
3,442 
2,616 
5,563 
7,260 
36,808 

3,293 
2,863 

}   9,957 

3,068 
2,279 
1,985 
2,138 

972 
3,058 

993 

2,361 

32,967 

764 

886 

132 

8,349 

10,131 

251 
88 
21 
90 

450 


241,16t 
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A-  1896 


AREA    AND   PRODUOB-BUOK WHEAT. 

T  A  B  L  B  XV.  Showing  by  County  Municipalities  and  groups  of  .Counties  the  area  and  produce  of 
Buckwheat  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1894  and  1896,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95 ; 
al«o  the  yield  per  acre. 


Counties. 


1895. 


Escex 

Kent 

Elgin    

Norfolk 

Haldimand   

Welland 

Totals  

Lambton 

Huron 

Bruce       

Totals 

Grey   

Simooe   

Totals 

Middlesex 

Oxford  

Brant 

Perth 

Wellington   

Waterloo  

Dufferin 

Totals 

Lincoln 

Wentworth  

Halton   

Peel 

York  

Ontario    

Durham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward   , 

Totals 

Lenoox  and  Addington 

Frontenac 

Leeds   

Grenville   

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Presoott  

Kussell  

Carleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark  

Totals  

Victoria  

Peterborough   

Haliburton     

Hastings    

Totals 

Muskoka  

Parry  Sound 

Nipissing 

Aigoma 

Totals 

The  Province   


Acres.     Bushels. 


Bush, 
per 


796 
1,034 
2,691 
8,484 

741 

2,681 

16,167 

846 

858 

861 

1,549 

1,601 
6,686 
7.187 

1,498 

1,881 

1,723 

190 

609 

46 

717 

6,009 

888 

1,021 

842 

208 

2,826 

6.764 

9,896 

20,899 

10,279 

52,122 

6,146 
1,648 
2,727 
5,085 
1,824 
2,243 
1,625 
1.749 
1,891 
6,456 
2,786 
8,893 
86,671 

8,662 

4,048 

660 

7,849 

15,709 

278 
259 
167 
264 
958 

186,262 


16,716 
20,788 
68,684 

in,819 
17,784 
48,842 

829,078 

16,647 
7,181 
7,647 

81,826 

28,669 
187,088 
166,702 

82,846 

27,818 

24,689 

8,800 

18,998 

667 

17,926 

121,698 

7,627 

17,061 

6,840 

4,784 

68,823 

166,248 

216,783 

863,643 

160,862 

991,001 

112,161 
32,186 
62,994 

110,863 
41,962 
53,832 
42,600 
39,178 
36,027 

132,085 
57,098 
98,882 

819,748 

79,248 

83,794 

18,332 

184,957 

311,331 

5,894 
6.579 
3,674 

21,8761 


21.0 
20.1 
20.7 
20.8 
24.0 
19.1 
20.4 

19.7 
20.2 
21.5 
20.2 

19.1 
24.1 
28.1 

22.0 
20.9 
14.8 
20.0 
27.6 
14.6 
25.0 
20.8 

19.4 
16.7 
20.0 
28.0 
26.3 
23.1 
21.8 
17.4 
16.6 
19.0 

21.8 
19.6 
28.1 
21.8 
28.0 
24.0 
25.6 
22.4 
25.9 
24.2 
20.5 
25.4 
28.0 

21.7 
20.7 
20.2 
18.5 
19.8 

21.2 
25.4 
23.4 
21.7 
22.8 


1894. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


1,284 
2.049 
2,610 
8,262 
1,368 
8,581 
19,084 

772 

874 

156 

1,802 


4,498 
6,816 

1,776 

•     884 

947 

164 

160 

79 

686 

4,686 

806 

1,206 

888 

282 

2,296 

8,048 

18,323 

21,813 

14,310 

62,467 

5,917 
2,210 
2,240 
3,328 
1,918 
2,211 
1,822 
1,884 
1,562 
4,692 
3,229 
3,845 
34,868 

4,875 

2,962 

372 

8,741 

16,950 

181 
176 
157 
242, 
756 


18,283 
36,088 
48,546 

186,158 
17.882 
49.4S4 

804,791 

13,664 
6,546 
2,648 

22,752 

18,662 
85,816 
99,478 

44,400 

/  14.851 

16,099 


Bush, 
per 
acre. 


Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  years  1882-96. 


Acres. 


1,696 

1,580 

6,420 

88,786 

12,261 

19,778 

7,660 

6,640 

61,660 

143,264 

246,476 

410,084 

210,357 

1,107,160 

88,755 
40,885 
47,712 
68.240 
36,634 
46,431 
28,606 
33,912 
31,240 
84,456 
63,601 
68,443 
613,916 

81,413 

50,6rvO 

4,948 

146,849 

283,860 

3,077 
2,587 
8,140 
4,840 
18,644 


2,791,749  20.6  145,268  2,584,386 


14.2 
17.1 
18.6 
16.5 
12.8 
14.0 
16.0 

17.7 
17.6 
16.8 
17.6 

16.6 
19.1 
18.7 

26.0 
16.8 
17.0 
22.6 
11.8 
20.0 
12.0 
19.6 

16.2 
16.4 
20.0 
20.0 
22.6 
17.8 
18.6 
18.8 
14.7 
17.7 

16.0 
18.5 
21.3 
17.5 
19.1 
21.0 
15.7 
18.0 
20.0 
18.0 
16.6 
16.5 
17.6 

16.7 
17.1 
18.3 
16.8 
16.7 

17.0 
14.7 
20.0 
20.0 
18.0 

17.4 


979 
1,152 
1,748 
6,389 

768 

2,182 

12,168 

661 

871 

488 

1,470 

606 
1,406 
2,013 

782 
784 
748 
181 
382 
146 
188 
2,901 

762 

900 

207 

362 

626 

8,282 

4,668 

10,211 

9,146 

28,947 

4,069 
1,932 

^  5,801 

1,706 
2,209 
1,305 
1,648 
1,028 
8,875 
1,611 
5,266 
80,449 

2,028 
1,667 
387 
5,319 
9,386 


Bushels. 


iBush. 
per 
acre 


19,727 
22,237 
84,031 
96,963 
12,884 
87,542 
828,884 


10,683 
37,998 


14,403 

13,946 

13,906 

3,708 

4,782 

3,489 

8,680 

68,868 

14.861 

17.403 

8,661 

4,882 

18,720 

47,464 

92,993 

300,135 

174,685 


40,953 

116,400 

41,328 
49,774 
26,401 
81,567 
28,122 
80,278 
82,516 
106.172 
638,106 

86,486 

81,756 

5,968 

106.752 

180,966 


339 

7.760 

162 

2,988 

55 

1,183 

154 

8,342 

700 

16,223 

87,988 

1,740,483 

20.2 
19  3 
19.5 
18  0 
16  8 
17.6 
18.4 


11,785  17.8 

7,022  18.9 

7,7eO  17.8 

36,687  18.1 


17.6 
19.9 
19.3 

19.7 
17.6 
17.8 
30.6 
81.5 
16.7 
19.6 
18.6 

19.1 
19.8 
17.2 
16  7 
31.9 
20.8 
30.4 
19.6 
19.1 
19.6 

80.8 
81.2 

80.1 

34.2 
22.5 
20.2 
19.2 
82.5 
20.7 
20.2 
20.2 
20.8 

18.0 
19.2 
17.7 

20  1 
19.4 

22.9 
19.7 
20.6 
21.7 

21  7 

19.8 
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A.  1896 


AREA   AND   FRO DUOB-BE AN8. 

Tabli  XVI.  Showing  by  County  Municipalities  and  groups  of  Counties  the  area  and  pr<dure 
of  Beans  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1891  and  1895,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95  ; 
alM)  the  yield  per  acre. 


1895. 

1894. 

Yearly  average  for  the 
fcmrteen  years  1882-95. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bu»h. 
per 
acre. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bush, 
per 
acre 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Hu»h 
per 
acn*. 

EMex     

761 

40,809 

7,888 

849 

291 

1,601 

51,549 

8,020 
241 
266 

8,617 

548 

888 

1,486 

8,489 

289 

838 

236 

82 

96 

68 

4,491 

820 
127 
116 
46 
655 
639 
759 

2,298 
914 

6,878 

301 
278 
271 
248 
304 
191 
277 
370 
179 
719 
620 
151 
8,904 

558 

282 

63 

947 

1,850 

38 
89 
10 
40 
127 

72,747 

14,611 

877,898 

160,429 

16,791 

8,929 

24,616 

1,086,769 

61,806 
4,627 
4,736 

70,669 

10,681 
18,914 
29,646 

75,814 
5,847 
6,171 
4,700 
720 
2,875 
1,260 

94,887 

5,088 

2,640 

2,320 

1,126 

10,939 

12,333 

14,421 

44,122 

10,602 

108,490 

7,626 

3,959 

4,265 

3,670 

6,414 

4,011 

6,126 

7,104 

4,476 

16,106 

10,044 

3,111 

76,799 

7.700 

2,961 

868 

19,698 

81,222 

880 
468 
160 
800 
1,798 

1,494,179 

19.2 
21.5 
20.6 
18.6 
18.6 
16.4 
21.1 

20.8 
19.2 
18.5 
20.1 

19.4 
21.8 
20.6 

21.9 
18.5 
15.8 
20.0 
22.6 
26.0 
20.0 
21.1 

16.9 
20.0 
20.0 
25.0 
16.7 
19  3 
19.0 
19.2 
11.6 
17.6 

26.0 
14.5 
15.7 
14.8 
21.1 
21.0 
18.6 
19.2 
26.0 
22.4 
16.2 
20.6 
19.4 

18.8 
10.6 
18.7 
20.8 
16.9 

10.0 
12.0 
16.0 
20.0 
14.2 

20.5 

1,561 

86,906 

4,924 

489 

188 

1.157 

44,214 

2,002 

196 

87 

2,286 

604 
434 
938 

1,107 
347 
68 
87 
56 
29 
34 

1,717 

120 
21 

64 

18.467 

448,813 

86,185 

6,846 

8.284 

16,661 

579,196 

30,631 
3,998 
1.592 

86,221 

7.560 

6.640 

14,200 

19,594 

7,287 

726 

1,871 

963 

392 

680 

31,512 

2,040 
836 
810 

11.9 
12.6 
17.3 
14.0 
17.2 
14.4 
13.1 

16.8 
20.4 
18.8 
15.9 

16.0 
15.3 
16.1 

17.7 
21.0 
12.5 
21.5 
17.5 
18.5 
20.0 
18.4 

17.0 
16.0 
15.0 

746 

19,649 

2,163 

638 

221 

908 

24,826 

763 

128 

119 

1,000 

202 
208 
410 

662 
258 
854 

61 
41 
41 
28 
1,446 

179 

140 

42 

46 

197 

820 

428 

832 

472 

2,656 

216 
251 

}      396 

286 
164 
194 
469 
212 
467 
507 
222 
8,334 

153 
152 
32 
404 
741 

46 
22 
11 
21 
99 

84,010 

13,787 

827,786 

40,621 

9,110 

8,417 

12,294 

406,914 

12,807 
2,860 
2,078 

17,785 

8,500 
3,829 
7,329 

12,072 

5,076 

4,668 

1,306 

684 

702 

586 

25,034 

8,092 

780 

974 

4,114 

5,460 

7,261 

14,476 

8,461 

47,102 

4,417 
5,480 

7.441 

5.139 
3,833 
3.520 

10,264 
3,991 
9,693 

10,184 

18.5 

Kent 

16.7 

Elgin 

Norfolk 

Haldimand     

Welland 

Totals 

Lambton   

18.7 
14  8 
15.6 
13.6 
16.7 

17.0 

Huron 

Bruce   

Totals 

3rey  

22.8 
17.5 
17.7 

17.3 

Simooe  

Totals 

Middlesex  

Oxford   

Brant 

Perth 

18.4 
17.9 

18.2 
19.7 
13.2 
21.4 

Wellington  

Waterloo  

16.7 
17.1 

Dufferin 

19.1 

Totals 

17.3 

LuMSohi 

17.3 

Weotwortb  .■...••..... 

18.2 

Halton  

17.4 

Peel 

21.2 

York 

394 

712 

1,094 

772 
6,646 

884 
162 
262 
127 
170 
122 
206 
359 
205 
378 
468 
368 
3,186 

311 

235 

49 

608 

1,208 

21 
33 
13 
26 
98 

59,281 

8,865 
11,890 
19,086 
37,433 
18,896 
94,806 

7,680 
2,660 
4,876 
1,906 
2,788 
2.013 
2,460 
6,170 
2,870 
7.811 
8,050 
6,695 
58,977 

3.577 

3,625 

616 

8,765 

16.872 

420 
660 
250 
390 
1,780 

827,514 

22.6 
16.7 
17.4 
15.1 
18.0 
16.7 

20.0 
17.5 
16.7 
16.0 
16.4 
16.6 
12.0 
14.4 
14.0 
19.6 
17.2 
18.7 
16.9 

11.5 
15.0 
10.6 
14.4 
13.6 

20.0 
20.0] 
20.0 
15.0' 
18.6 

14.0 

20.9 

Ontario 

Durham . 

17.0 
17.0 

Northnmberisind 

Prince  Edward 

17.4 
17.9 

Totals 

17.7 

Lennox  and  Addington  . 

FroDtenac 

Leeds 

20.4 
21.6 

Grenville 

18.8 

Dundas 

21.8 

iHormont  . .  .* 

23.4 

Olesffarry  

18.1 

ft«Stt^.;:::;:::;:.: 

BuawU 

Oarleton 

Benf  rew 

21.9 
18.8 
20.8 
20.0 

Lanark 

ToUls 

Victoria 

4,643;     20.9 
68,496     20.5 

2,427     16  9 

Peterborough 

2,268     14.9 

540     16.9 

7,236     17.9 

HaUbnrton   

Hastings   

Tftt^li 

12,460     16.8 

Muikoka 

769 
881 
208 
420 
1,778 

686,847 

17.1 

Parry  Bound 

17.8 

Nipining 

18.9 

Algnms  ^  *  ^ .   ^   ^ . . , 

20.0 

Totals 

18.0 

The  Province 

17.8 
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A.  1896 


AREA  AND  PBODUO  B-H  AY  AND  CLOVER. 

Table  2LVII.  Showing  by  County  MunicipalitieB  and  group«  of  Counties  the  area  and  produce  of  Hay 
and  Clover  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1(^94  and  1895,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years 
1882-95  ;  also  the  yield  per  acre. 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent 

Elgin  .... 
Norfolk... 
Haldimand 
Welland  . . 
ToUls. 

Lambton  . 
Huron   ... 

Bruce 

Totals. 

Grey 

Simcoe  ... 
Totals. 

ddle 
Oxford 

Brant 

Perth  

Wellington 

Waterloo 

DnfTerin 

Totak 

Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton 

Peel 

York    

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland. . 

Prince  Edward  . . 

Totals 

Len'x  k  Addington 
Frontenao .... 

Leeds 

Grenville.... 

Dundas 

Stormont  ... 
Glengarry..., 

Presoott 

Russell 

Carleton  ..... 

Renfrew  . 

Lanark 

Totals... 

Victoria 

Peterborough 

Haliburton  . 

Hastings  .... 

Totals... 

Muskoka  ... 
Parry  Sound 
Nipissing  ... 

Algon.a 

Totals  .. 

The  Province 


1895. 


Acres. 


41,618 
60,707 
49,816 
83,412 
53,856 
52,929 
281,737 

64,472 
108,091 

96,846 
264,408 

127,868 

88,026 

216,894 

90,222 
60,600 
28,680 
77,406 
94,194 
89,060 
86,666 
426,518 

41,897 
40,888 
81,881 
87.696 
80,818 
61,206 
48,215 
68,868 
82,914 
482,771 

60,446 
67,247 
68,854 
41,770 
39,767 
88,828 
46,118 
48,926 
26,537 
77,814 
75,852 
70,403 
661,591 

48,910 
40,553 
12,400 
79,954 
181,817 

24,177; 

20,782 

6,125 

21,864 
72,938 

2,687,674 


Tons. 


Tons 

per 

acre. 


44,424 
48,172 
29,889 
11.694 
24,010 
87,680 
196.769 

48,196 

60.615 

35,888 

129,544 

44,764 

73,062 

117,816 

64.068 
48,660 
10^860 
46,670 
66,674 
17,186 
19,740 
266,648 

26,666 
18,172 
16,269 
16,790 
58,186 
48,964 
34,715 
89,107 
11,849 
268,707 

82,036 
49,090 
41,696 
32,163 
58,104 
50,865 
65,488 
61,647 
45,644 

115,971 
91,781 
73,219 

717,704 

38,689 

16,221 

7,812 

47,173 

109,845 

17,649 

12,054 

7,350 

16,828 
53,881 


1,849,914   .78 


1.07 
.95 
.60 
.85 
.46 
.71 


.67 
.49 
.87 
.49 

.36 
.88 
.66 

.71 
.72 
.88 
.69 
.69 
.44 
.54 
.60 

.62 
.46 
.61 
.42 

.72 
.80 
.72 
.67 
.86 


.68 

.78 

.61 

.77 

1.46 

1.31 

1.42 

1.26 

1.72 

1.50 

1.21 

1.04 

1.08 

.79 
.40 
.63 
.59 
.60 

.78 
.58 
1.20 
.77 
.74 


1894. 


Yearly  average  for  the  four- 
teen years  1882-95. 


Acres. 


41,129 
51,956 
52,476 
38,584 
54,312 
53,161 
.  291,617 

64,989 
114,478 
100,586 
280,008 

130,218 

87,508 

217,721 

94,764 
61,826 
80^306 
76^484 
98,847 
41,902 
88,108 
487.282 

48,869 
48,769 
83,247 
89,260 
81,299 
58,884 
44,662 
64,165 
31,001 
429,146 

62,318 
70,226 
72,123 
41,251 
39,961 
35,672 
47,406 
46,186 
26,208 
75,386 
79,291 
76,219 
672,247 

46,420 
42,254 
13,757 
77,382 
178,818 

23,437 
21,034 
5,618 
20,080 
70,164 

2,576,943 


Tons. 


68,274 
81,051 
67,168 
61,703 
72,778 
83.463 
424,437 

84,421 
144,242 
121,709 
860,872 

161,068 
120,764 
271,807 

129.827 
92.121 
42.428 

108.607 

126^698 
63.691 
51,068 

614,426 

70,268 
66,216 
62,198 
69,288 

127,689 
95,750 
68,420 
72,026 
87.821 

648,611 

78,686 

90,592 

98,039 

49,089 

59,942 

48,157 

80,590 

77,131 

40,884 

126,895 

112,693 

113,566 

965,013 

60,409 
50,705 
13,896 
86,668 
211,677 

31.406 
26,924 
8,420 
27,108 
93,858 

3,576,200 


Tons 
per 


Acres. 


1.66 


1.46 

1.80 
1.26 
1.21 
1 

1.16 
1.38 
1.26 

1.87 
1.49 
1.40 
1.42 
1.86 
1.52 
1.84 
1.41 

1.62 
1.49 
1.57 
1.61 
1.57 
1.64 
1.42 
1.83 
1.22 
1.60 

1.18 
1.29 
1.29 
1.19 
1.60 
1.85 
1.70 
1.67 
1.66 
1.67 
1.42 
1.49 
1.44 

1.83 
1.20 
1.01 
1.12 
1.18 

1.34 

1 

1.50 

1.35 

1.34 


38,009 
52,510 
61,192 
40,6.^ 
51,032 
48,089 
281,464 

68,809 
101,668 

90,792 
251,269 

121,676 

81,484 

208,060 

91,966 


81,470 
70,019 
86,206 
42,247 
86,060 
419,648 

41,016 
44,946 
88,672 
88,741 
76,184 
64,644 
44,141 
54,814 
31,402 
419,469 

68,806 
64,808 

[  112,626 

36,480 
83,764 
38.787 
87,819 
19,892 
63.187 
66,710 
63,858 
589,118 

40,889 
89,607 
10,776 
78^379 
163,601 

21,469 
18,464 
2,297 
13,858 
51,083 

2,878,702 


Tons 
Tons.        per 


68,949 
80,049 
75,807 
64,816 
64,760 
66,886 
400,266 

84,508 
141,468 
118,119 
339.095 

161,244 
109.484 
260,728 

140,291 
97,942 
46,688 

106,411 

128,950 
68.976 
47,089 

681,166 

66.867! 
66,664 
46,702 
65,948 

108.180 
79,021 
61,220 
69,096 
40,769 

682,907 

66,969 
80,765 

146,894 

^7.066 
60.761 
69,996 
55,881 
29,250 
90,347 
75,894 
88,003 
799,766 

49,664 
44,535 
11,199 
89,086 
194,488 

26,274 
15,486! 
3,165 
18,184 
63,008, 


1.65 
1. 


.48 
85 
.27 
87 


1.42 

1.44 
1.89 
1.26 
1.85 

1.24 
1.34 
1.28 

1.58 
1.66 
1.48 
1.52 
1.60 
1.61 
1.84 
1.50 

1S7 

1.46 
1.89 
1.44 
1.42 
1.46 
1.89 
1  26 
1.80 
1.89 

1.S4 
1.26 

1.30 

1.66 
1.60 
1.66 
1.60 
1.47 
1.43 
1.16 
1.88 
1.36 

1.22 
1.12 
1.04 
1.28 
1.19 

1.22 
1.15 
1.87 
1.81 
1.24 


8,271,488j     1  88 
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A.  1896 


AREA   AND   PRODUCE-POTATOES. 

Tablk  XVIII.  Showing  foy  Oounty  MunioipftUties  and  groups  of  Counties  the  area  and  produce  of 
Potatoes  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1894  and  1895,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95 ; 
also  the  yield  per  acre. 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent  

Elgin 

Norfolk 

Haldimand 

Welland 

Totals 

Lambton 

Huron    

Bruce  

Totals 

Grey  

Simcoe     

Totals 

Hiddiesex  

Oxford   

Brant 

Perth    

Wellington  

Waterloo  

I>uff*vin 

Totals 

Lin&iln 

Wentworth  

HaltoD  

Peel    

York 

Ontario 

Dorham  

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward    

ToUls 

Lennox  and  Addington 

F^lntenac 

LeedH      

Grenville 

1>uoda<i   

Stonnottt 

Glengarry   

Pre8ci»tt 

BM*ell 

Carleton    

Benfrew 

lAoark    

Totals 

Victoria 

Peterborough   

Rtliburton     

fiutings   , 

Totols 

Mnskoka , 

Jsrry  Sound    

Nipiaring , 

Algoma 

ToUIs 

^e  Province 


1895. 

1894. 

Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  years  1882-95. 

BUBh. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

per 
acre. 

117. 

Acres. 

1  Bushels. 

per 
acre. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

per 
acre. 

8.870 

894.290 

8.481 

193,892 

56. 

2.899 

272,547 

94. 

8.746 

546.916 

146. 

8,658 

263,010 

72. 

8.808 

386,866 

117. 

8,984 

585,648 

147. 

3,948 

840,281 

86. 

2.921 

800,328 

108. 

8,988 

527,692 

134. 

8,485 

279,497 

80. 

3.821 

883.088 

100. 

1.484 

174,948 

122. 

1,418 

92,663 

66. 

1,408 

142,826 

101. 

8,195 

392,985 

128. 

8,122 

246.826 

79. 

2,457 

232,367 

95. 

19,667 

2,622,479 

133. 

19,102 

1,415,558 

74. 

16.314 

1.668,016 

102. 

8,800 

592,800 

156. 

8,271 

220,465 

67. 

8.071 

802,270 

98. 

5.260 

873,160 

166. 

5.059 

577.788 

114. 

4,997 

616,982 

128. 

5.183 

759,684 

148. 

4,168 

406,809 

98. 

4,620 

539.698 

117. 

14.198 

2.225,644 

157. 

12.498 

1,204.512 

96. 

12,688 

1,456.900 

115. 

6.914 

1.057,842 

158. 

6,410 

646.128 

101. 

6,740 

888.186 

124. 

9.788 

1,908,648 

196. 

9.109 

921,881 

101. 

7,848 

965,407 

180. 

16.652 

2.966.490 

178. 

15.519 

1,567.959 

101. 

14,088 

1,798.508 

127. 

7,621 

1,888,675 

175. 

6,226 

598.248 

95. 

5,625 

621,168 

110. 

8,608 

565.671 

157. 

8,861 

848,880 

102. 

a.w 

868,986 

118. 

2.601 

827,726 

126. 

2,808 

921^860 

97. 

2.240 

247,548 

HI. 

4.881 

818.559 

189. 

.     4,174 

456,218 

109. 

8,767 

447.058 

119. 

7.824 

1.8a4,o4o 

m. 

6.016 

808,186 

134. 

5.940 

765.606   129. 

8.584 

551JX>4 

156. 

8,159 

298.788 

98. 

2.958 

857.461'  121. 

5,447 

849.782 

156. 

4,007 

524,516 

181. 

8.399 

478,539   189. 

84,961 

5,881.515 

167. 

29,294 

8,248,581 

111. 

27,147 

8,276,858   121. 

2.715 

»9.875 

125. 

1,691 

189.888 

62. 

1,898 

187,888     99. 

4.489 

565,614 

126. 

4,021 

857,869 

89. 

8.685 

424,776!  115. 

1.911 

286,650 

160. 

1,722 

161,851 

94. 

1,606 

179,980 

112. 

4.175 

597,025 

148. 

4,296 

895,282 

92. 

8,151 

885,844 

107. 

9.929 

1,787,575 

175. 

7,944 

775,884 

98. 

7.624 

851,686 

112. 

6.587 

1,165,899 

177. 

6,924 

556,671 

94. 

4.586 

574,627 

127. 

8,884 

618,672 

158. 

8,580 

880.196 

106. 

8,229 

408,125 

126. 

5,878 

747,542 

189. 

4,817 

452.798 

94. 

4,448 

496,586 

112. 

2.858 

280,007 

119. 

2,115 

181.044 

86. 

2.825 

215,867 

98. 

41.421 

6.888,859 

158. 

86,110 

8,898,883 

94. 

82,499 

8,675,209 

118. 

8.114 

467,100 

150. 

8.382 

872,020 

110. 

8,172 

854,894 

112. 

8,968 

631.042 

184. 

8,627 

429,800 

119. 

8,922 

407,478 

104. 

8.815 
8.717 

687,105 
748.400 

167. 
200. 

4,800 
%    8,486 

486,830 
488,102 

113. 
141. 

j     7.254 

868.871   119. 

2,448 

446,886 

188. 

2,182 

307,434 

144. 

2.349 

819,814   136. 

1,884 

298,904 

166. 

1,669 

197,443 

118. 

1,988 

223,964    118. 

2,812 

860,672 

156. 

2.090 

210,045 

101. 

2,865 

.  267,793 

109. 

2,516 

467,976 

186. 

2,625 

280,213 

88. 

2.419 

306,442 

127. 

1,467 

268,461 

188. 

1,294 

156.056 

121. 

1.466 

159,904 

109. 

6.189 

920,850 

160. 

6.042 

760.688 

126. 

5,997 

757,758 

126. 

4.484 

647,864 

146. 

4,195 

617  244 

128. 

8.919 

564,121 

144. 

8.290 

681,680 

192. 

2,992 

898.f)84 

188. 

8,501 

486,415 

139. 

89,098 

6,416,440 

164. 

87,784 

4,649,209 

120. 

88,847 

4,701,449 

128. 

8,288 

599,080 

185. 

8,158 

810.255 

98. 

8,125 

406,756 

130. 

8,698 

601,959 

163. 

8,240 

813.632 

97. 

2.888 

844,858 

122. 

798 

151,620 

190. 

664 

57,944 

89. 

685 

92,686 

185. 

6,054 

829,898 

137. 

5,689 

568,900   100. 

6,635 

669,081 

117. 

18,788 

2,182,007 

158. 

12,686 

1,240,731 

98. 

12,288 

1,608,381 

122. 

1.408 

200,629 

148. 

1,208 

181,189 

109. 

1,888 

177,896 

133. 

1.448 

268,898 

186. 

1.817 

176,878 

134. 

942 

143,860 

152. 

715        129,416 

181. 

583 

58,300 

100. 

232         84,9911 

151. 

1,316       214.608 

168. 

1,257 

181,886 

144. 

896 

149,843 

167. 

4.877       812.950 

167. 

4,316 

542,747 

126. 

8,403 

506.090 

149. 

184.647  29,890.884 

169. 

167,263 

17,163,180    108.  1 

156.764  18,682,991 

119. 

I 

>5 
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A.  1896 


AREA  AND  P  R ODUOE-M  A NGB  L  -  W  URZELS. 

Table  XIX.  Showing  by  County  Municipalities  and  groups  of  Gounties  the  area  and  produce  of 
Mangel-Wurzels  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1891  and  1895,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years 
1882-96 ;  also  the  yield  per  acre. 


Gounties. 


Essex 

Kent 

Elgin 

Norfolk 

Haldimaod  

Welland 

Totals 

Lambton  

Huron   

Bruce 

Totals 

Grey  

Simcoe  

Totals 

Middlesex 

Oxford   

Brant 

Perth 

Wellington 

Waterloo 

Dufferin 

Totals 

Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton  

Peel    

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward   

Totals  .... 

Lennox  and  Addington, 

Frontenac 

Leeds 

Grenville  

Dundas    

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Presoott 

Russell 

Carleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Totals...^ 

Victoria 

Peterborough  

Haliburton  

Hastings    

Totals 

Muskoka  

Parry  Sound 

Nipissing 

Algoma 

Totals 

he  Province 


1896. 


Acres. 


614 
631 
837 
423 
260 
147 
2,912 

976 
8^032 

846 
4,864 

636 

669 

1,304 

2,707 

*679 

3,343 

1,863 

622 

178 

11,140 

280 
7bO 
837 
800 

2,312 
961 
688 
638 
313 

7,389 

196 
354 
396 
178 
263 
201 
261 
132 
583 
926 
257 
286 
4,032 

1,284 

617 

36 

764 

2,600 

40 
23 
19 
70 
162 


Bushels. 


272,002 

306,404 

406,108 

217,422 

80,600 

61,446 

1,341,982 

637,776 
1,673,608 

361,090 
2.462,474 

241,300 
324,466 
666,766 

1,426,689 
924,000 
233,916 

1,711,616 


240.714 

92,738 

6,479,101 

121,240 
394,440 
348,192 
373,600 
984,912 
449,748 
248,724 
238,872 
125.200 
3,284,928 

67.228 
127,086 
169,466 

78,692 
128,081 

77.988 
185,198 

62,272 
228.536 
853,782 
108,197 
136.708 
1,658,173 

686,788 

210,419 

11,235 

314,004 

1,122,446 

11,760 

6,900 

6,973 

21,000 

46,633 


Bush 
per 


34,383  15,961,602 


443 
484 
484 
614 
310 
418 
461 

661 
619 
416 
607 

380 
486 
434 


600 
404 
612 
456 
387 
621 
492 

433 
619 
416 
467 
426 
468 
423 
444 
400 
446 

343 

369 

429 

414' 

487 

388 

618 

396 


421 

478 
411 

457 
407 
321 
411 
432 

294 
300 
367 
800 
807 

464 


1894. 


Acres. 

Bushels. 

366 
441 
632 
260 
146 
87 
1,821 

124,600 

206,066 

279,300 

98,640 

36,830 

22,707 

767,042 

780 
2,762 

628 
4,120 

261,340 
1,360,618 

274,436 
1,8S6,394 

408 

783 

1,191 

136,864 
346,303 
481,167 

1.756 

698,888 

1,662 
540 

2,672 

1,694 
612 
162 

8.788 

251 
669 
693 
700 

1,795 
942 
580 
717 
288 

6,635 

167 
237 
509 
114 
145 
178 
158 
76 
141 
728 
148 
261 


1,279 

422 

19 

487 

2,207 

61 

36 

2 

48 

146 

27,670 


760,480 
814,820 

1,067,604 
672,668 

-  223,744 
60,102 

3,818,206 


289,008 
236,421 
248,600 
766,696 
404,118 
206,900 
292,686 
109,440 
2,629,221 

45,926 
87,463 

163,898 
48,450 
61,625 
66,180 
60,564 
20,748 
74,025 

262,808 

74,000 

94,221 

1,044,897 

501,368 
160,282 
4,760 
194,800 
851,150 

16,776 
14,876 
800 
21,600 
64,060 

11,682,127 


Bush, 
per 
acre. 


Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  years  1882-96. 


Acres. 


360 
466 
626 
379 
254 
261 
421 

368 
489 
437 

468 

333 

441 
404 


490 
683 
407 
422 
437 
371 
484 

863 
482 
897 
366 
421 
429 
366 
408 
38C 
402 

275 


425 
426 
310 
358 
273 
626 
361 
500 
361 
365 


366 
250 
400 
386 

276 
426 
400 
460 
370 

417 


290 
346 
866 
243 
178 
138 
1,669 

602 
1,826 

492 
2,820 

410 

616 

1,026 

1,646 

1,826 

392 

1,966 

1,136 

612 

130 

6,994 

245 
487 
482 
604 

1,778 
777 
620 
498 
160 

6,461 

130 
193 

292 

126 

68 

94 

87 

137 

596 

130 

177 

2,019 

706 

341 

10 

486 

1,542 

60 

14 

2 

27 


21,604 


Bushels. 


118,469 
147,648 
162,087 
100,630 
67,917 
67,285 
64S,831 

209,970 

867.865 

210,098 

1,287,983 

172,694 
268,404 
430,998 


Bush, 
per 


682.817 
192,382 
908,136 
610,983 
223,659 
56,608 
8,207,254 

97,854 
236,241 
219,193 
204,584 
798,594 
864,164 
232,216 
215,747 

49,063 
2,407,666 

44,632 
69,955 

117,122 

53,889 
21,0671 
36,724 
31,438 
53,867 

221,481 
49,212 
71,778 

771,166 


180,147 

8,397 

174,^9 

637,962 

13,711 

4,620 

888 

8,813 


9,414,830       438 
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A.  1895 


ARBA   AND   PRODUCK-C ARROTS. 

Table  XX.  Showing  by  Gountv  Municipalities  and  groups  of  Counties  the  area  and  produce  of  Carrots 
in  Ontario  in  the  yean  1894  and  1896,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1883-95 ;  also  the 
yield  per  acre. 


1896. 

1894. 

Yearly 
tourteen 

average  for  the 
years  1882.95. 

'    Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bush, 
per 
acre. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bush, 
per 
acre. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bush, 
per 
acre. 

Essex    

232 
246 
428 
328 
149 
88 
1,461 

392 

409 

398 

1.199 

401 

616 

1.016 

972 
372 
231 
329 
442 
364 
169 
2.879 

218 
198 
69 
869 
480 
140 
230 
388 
116 
2,197 

111 
169 
199 
206 
283 
199 
265 
127 
253 
875 
184 
211 
2,681 

227 

844 

90 

645 

1,306 

119 
108 
18 
118 
363 

13,002 

83,520 

96,924 

169,048 

112,832 

36,909 

28,469 

616,702 

170,620 
160,108 
106,664 
427,287 

123,508 
218,326 
341,833 

424,764 
136,162 

82,929 
114,163 
166,142 
141,282 

60,700 
1,106,082 

66,898 
78,408 
24,160 

124,932 

167.620 
61,240 
86,710 

118,728 
40,260 

748,836 

28,860 
43,771 
70,844 
70,110 

112.361 
63,083 

108.120 
46,101 

109,043 

123,000 
60,720 
79,886 

916,339 

72,8fi7 
131,752 

22,600 
193.600 
420,619 

38,677 

80.664 

4,600 

36.984 

105,676 

4,681,373 

360 
894 
376 
844 
241 
343 
854 

436 
367 
268 
866 

308 
865 
386 

437 
366 
369 
347 
861 
388 
300 
384 

261 
396 
850 
848 
349 
366 
377 
306 
360 
341 

260 
259 
366 
342 
397 
317 
408 
363 
431 
328 
330 
876 
855 

321 
383 
250 
300 
322 

283 
288 
260 
513 
291 

352 

70 

271. 

810 

267 

61 

63 

1,082 

290 

461 

300 

1,061 

497 

623 

1,120 

712 
874 
99 
811 
812 
330 
116 
2,264 

101 
181 

79 
366 
422 
270 
230 
278 

87 
2,014 

111 
146 
207 
189 
202 
158 
228 
88 
160 
401 
170 
286 
2,290 

468 

346 

23 

29t 

1,121 

111 

101 

22 

70 

804 

11,186 

16,030 
86.094 

141,360 
79,838 
10,868 
13,986 

347,166 

107,690 
167,348 
102,900 
377.833 

142,639 
246,086 
388,724 

229.264 

148,990 
46,580 
82,416 
99.840 

116,160 
34,800 

762,999 

21,210 

71.496 

29,809 

107.604 

165,002 

99.P00 

82.800 

85,902 

20,632 

683,764 

27,760 
48,618 
61,836 
69.652 
68,382 
41,870 
65,339 
19,272 
67,200 

107,869 
63,410 
75,670 

706,768 

168,544 

108.298 

5,520 

89,964 

372,826 

29,970 
35.360 
6,600 
15,750 
86,670 

3,716,140 

229 
314 
466 
299 
218 
222 
386 

371 
363 
343 
869 

287 
395 
347 

322 

886 
470 
266 
820 
362 

210 
396 
371 
294 
391 
370 
360 
309 
236 
340 

250 
383 
248 
868 
341 
266 
293 
219 
420 
269 
378 
822 
809 

368 
813 
240 
306 
882 

270 
360 
250 
225 
286 

832 

99 
168 
194 
177 
90 
81 
809 

238 

473 

306 

1,012 

604 

667 

1,071 

640 
334 
190 
874 
314 
320 
189 
2,211 

124 
216 
109 
294 
613 
417 
423 
288 
67 
2,545 

64 

168 

}      227 

117 

77 

90 

66 

164 

519 

135 

168 

1,794 

285 
873 
26 
217 
901 

96 

64 

6 

47 

203 

10,516 

27.126 
62,201 
68,428 
68,267 
23,104 
23,648 
247,678 

73,692 
181,074 
103,610 
868,376 

180,976 
206,409 
387.886 

183,738 
133,220 

77.966 
141.366 
108.629 
130,963 

46.366 
822,227 

88,240 

81,860 

42,260 

100,183 

246,796 

161,076 

161,005 

96,878 

16,714 

941,961 

18.419 
46.446 

78.081 

46,586 
22,909 
27,149 
19,089 
55,806 

167,269 
41,877 
57.820 

573,891 

104,827 

127,976 

7,401 

63.689 

303,793 

27,487 
15,468 
1,412 
12,626 
66,882 

3.692,128 

274 

Kent 

FJf^'n 

811 
868 

Norfolk 

Haldimand  

801 
267 

Welland 

Totals 

Lsmbton  

291 
906 

316 

Huron 

Bruce 

Totals 

888 
339 
364 

Grey 

Simcoe  

Totals 

Middlesex 

Oxford  

869 
864 
362 

340 
899 

Brant 

410 

Perth 

378 

Wellington  

846 

Waterloo    

409 

Dufferin 

Totals 

888 

372 

Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton  

308 
881 
388 

Peel 

York 

.    341 
401 

Ontario 

386 

Dorham 

381 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward 

Totals 

889 
286 
370 

Leonox  and  Addington . 

Frontenac 

Leeds 

Grenville    

288 
271 

822 

Dnndas 

Stormont  ...! 

Glengarry  

Ptesoott 

RoMell    

389 
298 
302 
294 
340 

Garleton    

322 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Totals 

310 
341 
329 

Victoria 

868 

Peterborough 

343 

Haliburton  

Hastings  .            

286 
293 

toSjs. .'.;;."! 

837 

Moskoka 

286 

Psrry  Souod 

286 

NiSring. .::.;:;:.... 

285 

Alffoma ....          

266 

Totals.....'     

280 

The  Province 

350 
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A.  1896 


AREA  AND.  PKODUOE-TURNIPS. 

Table  XXI.  Showing  by  Coanty  Munioipftlitiet  and  groapa  of  Goanties.tbe  area  and  produce 
of  Turnips  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1894  and  1895,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95; 
also  the  yield  per  acre. 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent 

Elgin 

Norfolk.... 
Haldimand 
Welland    .. 
Totals.. 


Lambton  . 
Huron    . . . 

Bruce   

Totols. 


Grey  

Simooe   . . . 
Totals. 


MiddleMx.. 
Oxford  .... 

Brant   

Perth 

Wellington 

Waterloo  .. 

Dufferin .... 

Totals.. 


Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton  

Peel    

York 

Ontario 

Durham    

Northumberland . 

Prince  Edward  . 

Totals 


Lennox  and  Addiogton 

Frontenao 

Leeds 

Qrenville 

Dundas    

Stormont  

Glengarry 

Prescott 

Russell  

Garleton    

Renfrew    

Lanark 

Totals 


Victoria 

Peterborough 
Haliburton   .. 

Hastings   

Totals.... 


Muskoka  .  .. 
Parry  Sound 
Nipissing  .... 

AJgoma 

Totals.. 


The  Province 


1896. 


Acres. 


198 
308 
610 

2,203 
224 
272 

3,815 

614 

9,138 

8,776 

18,428 

11.808 

7,214 

19,022 

2,599 
8,363 
4,546 
5,423 

14,976 
5,708 
4,135 

45,749 

482 
4,036 
2,626 
2,347 
7,049 

13,636 

7,690 

6,822 

317 

44,004 

2021 
S99 
635 
260 
132 
161 
181 
265 
381 

1.916 
986 
992 

6,499 

5,643 

3,031 

425 

2,410 

11,409 

786 

1,110 

14U 

846 


Bushels. 


78,606 

111,496 

256,810 

870,186 

66.632 

90,032 

1,472,761 

244,160 
3,682,614 
3,361.208 
7.287,972 

4.581,604 
3,607,000 
8,188,604 

1,099,377 
3,905,621 
1,822,946 
2,429,604 
6,094,825 
1,928,596 
1,988,935 
19,264,704 

153,758 
1,642,652 

989.625 

880,125 
2,875,992 
5,918,024 
3,745,030 
2,398, 6(i4 

134,725 
18,738,595 

48,884 

139,650 

262,890 

106,250 

65,340 

61,620 

92,310 

147,870 

162,68; 

749,166 

475,755 

477,152 

2.779,464 

2,161.770 
1.354,867 

108,375 
1,115,830 
4,740,832 

239,425 

411,810 

49,000 

323,636 

1,023,870 


161,806  63,496,702 
I 


Bush, 
per 
acre. 


397 
362 
421 
895 
293 
381 


476 
408 
888 
396 


600 
480 

428 
467 
401 
448 
407 
887 
481 
421 

819 
407 
877 
876 
408 
484 
487 
412 
425 
426 

242 
860 
414 
426 
496 
320 
610 
658 
427 
391 
483 
481 
428 

390 
447 
266 
463 
416 

305 
871 
360 
383 
366 


1894. 


I 
Acres.      Bushels. 


266 
649 
746 

1,941 
102 
224 

8,918 

674 

8,883 

8.243 

17,200 

12,823 

6,408 

19,231 

2,607 
7,898 
4,168 
6,691 

16,868 
6,884 
8,802 

46,718 

844 

4,089 
2,861 
2,219 
6,866 

14,094 

6,608 

4.778 

148 

40,841 

274 

624 
447 
169 
278 
162 
283 
369 
738 

2,264 
621 
861 

6,960 

5,434 

2,392 

343 

1,911 

10,080 

841 
941 
173 
769 
2,714 


418  147,667 


Bush, 
per 


62,224 

211.674 

808,844 

789,9^7 

22.134 

62,944 

1.447,707 

211,232 
8,8S6,484i 
3,619.761 
7,067,427 

6,449,776 
8,242,448 
8,692,228 

962,660 
8,461,496 
2,044.088 
8.806,860 
6,918,448 
2,194,782 
1,767,980 
19,686,079 

108,016 

1,648.878 

989,269 

918,666 

2,998,206 

6,116,796 

2,769,392 

1,949,424 

47,476 

17.626,107 

84,260 
224,640 
186,782 

66.621 
118,702 

47,880 
118,677 
106.166 
341,694 
862,012 
163.594 
327.180 
2,632,097 

2,140,996 

940,056 

78,547 

728,091 

3,887,690 

280.063 
284,182 
69.200 
271,722 
906,1671 


204 
326 
414 
407 
217 
281 


868 
898 
427 
411 

426 

606 


880 
487 
491 
860 
486 
878 
466 
420 

814 
407 
419 
414 
471 
484 
424 
406 
382 
429 

126 
860 
306 
419 
409 
816 
419 
286 
463 
378 
314 
380 
364 

394 
393 
229 
381 


333 
302 
400 
858 
834 


Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  years  1882-96. 


61,694,4871      418 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


370 
417 

1.242 
128 
196 

2.691 

399 
7,232 
6,437 

14,068 

9,871 

4,337 

14,208 

1,923 
6,026 
3,140 
6.024 

13.469 
6,291 
2,7921 

37,664 

268 
2,776 
1,889 
1,672 
4,161 

12,698 

6,666 

3,738 

128 

82,786 

164 
411 

}   377 

87 

98 

93 

168 

409 

1,671 

667 

688 

4,718 

3,840 
1,689 
316 
1,146 
6,990 

930 

768 

74 

676 

2,847 

115,866 


67,661 

127.679 

166,166 

481,686 

87,606 

66,612 


186,977 
2,964,292 
2,688,826 
6,774,696 

4,074,187 
1,909,478 
6,988,610 

737,014 
2,707,295 
1,438,272 
2,043,198 
6,911.815 
2,169,195 
1,186,008 
16.192,797 

94,268 

1,285,422 

832,168 

630,464 

1,739,189 

5,475,553 

2,563.541 

1,539,182 

36,489 

14,196,216 

40,767 
126,680 

139,916 

31,644 

26.462 

89,173 

62,210 

176,684 

620,846 

282,080 

227,909 

1,724,111 

1,617,966 

672.927 

89.870 

893,318 

2,678,671 

298,028 
242,829 
26,168 
204,741 
770,261 

48,261,499 


bush, 
per 
acie. 
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A.  1896 


RATIOS   OF  AVERAOB    PRODUCTION. 

T  A  B  L  B   XXII.    Showing  by  Ooanty  MonioipAlities  and  group«  of  Cotintiet  the  per  oent.  ratioa  of  total 
yieldi  in  1895  to  average  of  total  yields  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-96. 


Ooonties. 

1 

|l 

1 

174 
140 
127 
111 
ISS 
140 
140 

186 
169 
148 
162 

186 
172 
162 

144 
137 
110 
163 
146 
126 
160 
146 

120 
124 
126 
127 
127 
184 
180 
186 
119 
128 

121 
125 

99 
101 

99 
107 
181 
143 
127 
117 
122 
117 

161 
120 
104 
114 
133 

122 
167 
382 
161 
165 

138 

1 

1 

1 

85 
93 
168 
177 
138 
129 
147 

141 

102 

97 

118 

268 
489 
428 

228 

216 
191 
140 
298 
27 
487 
226 

62 
98 
193 
109 
429 
329 
282 
182 
92 
174 

132 
78 
149 
102 
108 
161 
124 
156 
164 
176 
93 
129 

217 
264 
224 
126 
172 

76 
220 
324 
171 
144 

160 

1 

i 

1^ 

230 
207 
250 
216 
139 
107 
208 

266 
181 
167 
191 

140 
196 
181 

909 
146 
122 
188 
166 
108 
167 
171 

194 
167 
169 
183 
123 
127 
107 
111 
256 
136 

161 
182 
908 
238 
870 
868 
166 
'424 
160 
220 
190 
215 

178 
162 
831 
180 
176 

86 
149 
785 
238 
166 

170 

1 

1 

n 

K-sex 

89 
86 
74 
64 
88 
69 
78 

109 
78 
62 
81 

76 
110 
100 

91 
71 
47 
87 
60 
64 
61 
74 

78 
77 
92 
78 
74 
92 

1S8 
86 

108 
81 

104 
64 
60 
41 
60 
23 
74 
26 
22 
46 
87 
67 

68 

66 

107 

78 
71 

SO 

79 

876 

119 

112 

79 

26 

26 
7 
8 

IS 
8 

17 

20 
22 
40 
29 

88 
44 
41 

8 
18 

7 

S2 
79 
18 
78 
61 

29 

IS 

49 
41 
32 
41 
28 
88 

66 
61 
48 
66 
43 
67 
66 
24 
47 
84 
70 
60 

89 
88 
60 
46 
40 

88 
2S 
298 
44 
45 

46 

122 

160 
162 
48 
41 
18 
91 

lOS 

92 
69 
88 

76 
144 
lU 

168 
88 
47 

117 
78 
74 

108 
91 

21 
40 
63 
68 
65 
62 
62 
28 
49 
62 

43 
27 
69 
40 
97 

120 
80 

118 
98 
69 
99 
69 

69 
43 
73 
41 
63 

126 
94 
190 
110 
112 

71 

267 
234 
246 
163 
110 
219 
187 

4(Xi 
198 
166 
240 

77 
126 
116 

466 
246 
342 
454 
242 
812 
442 
837 

288 
242 
908 
104 
116 
909 
171 
97 
86 
129 

72 
49 
76 
89 
57 
40 

"46' 
41 
61 
66 
60 

93 
96 
191 
66 
75 

49 

28 

176 

148 

70 

120 

127 
84 
62 
56 
101 
126 
74 

107 
123 
122 
121 

102 
164 
ISO 

78 

136 
104 
114 
126 
109 

119 
107 
117 
118 
131 
93 
125 
121 
117 
117 

107 
94 
81 
92 
87 
64 
44 
60 
83 
97 
93 
87 

112 

98 

98 

113 

108 

114 
182 
330 
144 
150 

110 

106 
268 
871 
173 
115 
200 
267 

479 
162 
228 
898 

804 
494 
408 

624 
106 
111 
860 
106 
838 
235 
879 

166 
100 
818 
116 
266 
226 
199 
805 
125 
220 

170 

73 

107 

125 

105 

146 

69 

112 

166 

99 

67 

111 

317 
131 
160 
272 
251 

49 
123 

72 
190 
101 

256 

146 
141 
195 
158 
122 
169 
167 

196 
142 
141 
163 

126 
200 
166 

216 
166 
182 
183 
181 
154 
179 
178 

181 
183 
169 
178 
204 
203 
160 
161 
130 
172 

132 
130 
160 
140 
131 
140 
153 
168 
122 
115 
190 
136 

147 
176 
164 
126 
145 

113 
187 
370 
143 
161 

169 

308 
186 
233 
212 
155 
121 
209 

231 

83 

103 

119 

68 

106 

88 

931 
102 
106 
81 
148 
108 
109 
184 

140 
96 
67 

195 
68 
89 
54 

194 

966 
79 

157 
96 
198 
247 
276 
398 
242 
195 
74 
145 
138 
159 

70 
103 
SOI 
304 
138 

128 
198 
319 
295 
186 

124 

116 
87 
164 
181 
176 
137 
157 

178 
125 
125 
126 

112 
189 
137 

149 
144 
127 
119 
108 
89 
168 
119 

169 
198 
119 
140 
166 
108 
146 
156 
870 
132 

120 
110 
264 
207 
196 
286 
238 
92 
121 
205 
209 
161 

142 
201 
121 
284 
177 

80 
170 
195 
158 
133 

132 

75 

Kent 

KIgin 

60 
39 

Norfolk   

Haldimand 

Welland 

21 
37 
67 

Group 

49 

Huron 

61 
36 

Bmoe  

39 

Group 

38 

Grey  

Simcoe  

SO 
67 

Group 

46 

Midd1fw«T 

46 

Ozfoid  

44 

Brant 

Perth  

Wellington 

98 
48 
48 

Witerloo  

97 
49 

Groop 

LiacolB 

Wtntworth 

Helton  

41 

46 
98 
36 

Peel .. 

98 

York 

64 

Ontario 

62 

T^nrham    .... 

67 

VfwHhvnbwlMid  .....  .  .  r 

67 

Prince  Edward 

Group 

99 
46 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Frontenao . 

Leeds  and  Grenville 

Pundaii 

48 

61 

51 

102 

100 

glwarry 

Preeoott 

109 
110 

Runell 

156 

Gftrleton 

128 

Renfrew 

Lanark  

Group 

121 
83 
90 

Victoria 

78 

"eter  borough •  • . 

HaUburton 

Haptimn  

36 
70 
63 

56 

Mutkoka  

67 

ParrrSonnd       

78 

Njpwing 

Algoma 

233 
93 

Group 

85 

The  PioTioce 

67 
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A.  1896 


RATIOS   OF   AVBREAGE   YIELDS    PER   ACRE. 

T  A  B  L  B   XXIII.    ShowiDflf  by  Goanty  Munioipalities  and  groups  of  Gountief  the  per  cent  ratios  of 
average  yields  per  acre  in  1895  to  ayerage  yields  per  acre  for  fourteen  years  1882-96. 


Oonnties. 

1 
1. 

116 
98 
88 
66 
88 
86 
89 

106 

110 

95 

104 

97 
183 
128 

106 
76 
69 

104 
86 
71 

104 
88 

98 

80 

89 

83 

97 

99 

100 

106 

114 

91 

104 
122 
119 
146 
109 
164 
189 
167 
148 
113 
ISO 
120 

112 
96 

118 
96 
99 

88 
121 
119 
100 
103 

96 

4 

1 

123 
109 
102 
100 
112 
121 
112 

123 
106 
104 
110 

98 
118 
107 

116 

108 
92 

110 
97 
92 
97 

103 

102 

106 

100 

91 

94 

98 

101 

100 

102 

98 

94 

100 

86 

99 

99 

110 

114 

126 

106 

98 

112 

102 

109 
84 

102 
92 
98 

108 
98 

109 
96 

102 

101 

.1 

1 

& 

t^ 

P 

1 

i 

Essex 

118 
109 
98 
87 
91 
69 
108 

95 
113 
115 
112 

109 
115 
112 

116 
92 
81 
183 
108 
116 
122 
114 

124 
76 
83 
98 
93 
85 
92 
99 
99 
92 

97 
106 
101 
111 
116 
107 
116 
111 
101 

99 
104 
103 

100 
80 
93 
93 
91 

92 
91 
126 
88 
93 

102 

114 
120 
109 

89 
100 

94 
116 

124 

102 

97 

106 

96 
119 
113 

116 
101 
71 
111 
89 
83 
98 
96 

98 
91 
89 
80 
84 
89 
86 
89 
98 
88 

102 

98 

94 

98 

98 

117 

108 

130 

99 

92 

107 

104 

100 
82 
92 
90 
96 

108 
103 
109 
98 
102 

99 

103 
98 

106 
91 
90 
96 
99 

120 
99 
91 

106 

86 

100 

98 

106 
101 
101 
128 
91 
94 
111 
104 

111 

107 

106 

77 

108 

96 

94 

100 

106 

102 

98 
105 

91 
102 

61 
162 

112* 
96 
94 
97 
96 

76 
94 
88 
94 
92 

99 

81 

85 

120 

101 

99 

121 

101 

106 

86 

95 

101 

97 

104 
105 
101 
103 

91 
106 
100 

122 

111 

82 

123 

104 

97 

90 

106 

100 
91 

104 
96 

104 
82 
88 
78 
79 
90 

92 

89 

89 

107 

106 

111 

126 

114 

107 

86 

87 

94 

83 
72 

88 
88 
81 

100 

100 

110 

92 

97 

97 

\ 

104 
104 
106 
118 
148 
109 
111 

111 
107 
121 
112 

109 
121 
120 

112 

119 

83 

97 

128 

87 

128 

109 

102 

87 

116 

188 

116 

111 

107 

89 

82 

97 

106 
92 
111 
95 
107 
127 
117 
166 
117 
101 
126 
111 

121 
108 
114 
92 
102 

93 
129 
114 
100 
106 

10ft 

104 
129 
110 
130 
87 
121 
126 

119 

86 

106 

114 

112 
116 
116 

120 
94 
116 
93 
136 
146 
106 
122 

92 
110 
115 
118 

80 
114 
112 
110 

66 

99 

123 
67 
81 
97 
90 

102 
88 

183 

108 
81 
99 
96 

87 

70 

81 

116 

101 

68 
69 
79 
100 
79 

118 

124 
125 
143 
134 
121 
129 
ISO 

169 
135 
126 

137 

123 
161 
140 

169 
139 
114 
169 
137 
129 
112 
188 

126 
110 
134 
184 
166 
139 
125 
124 
128 
186 

184 
129 
164 
135 
138 
143 
146 
168 
119 
101 
188 
133 

142 
134 
141 
117 
130 

108 
122 
120 
98 
112 

134 

108 
113 
109 
124 
96 
101 
112 

132 

109 

97 

111 

90 
116 
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119 
106 

82 
110 
101 

89 
122 
107 

109 
107 

91 
116 

96 
103 

95 
108 
130 
101 

100 
99 
106 
113 
107 
132 
110 
100 
103 
111 
118 
108 

98 
107 

94 
114 
104 

107 
91 
88 
92 

102 

106 

131 
127 
106 
114 
94 
118 
116 

188 
96 
79 

101 

86 
98 
93 

129 
92 
88 
92 

101 
95 
90 

108 

86 

104 

90 

102 

87 

95 

99 

90 

149 

92 

90 
96 
108 
102 
106 
135 
123 
127 
102 
106 
110 
111 

87 
112 

88 
102 

96 

99 

99 

1C6 

118 

104 

101 

140 
106 
118 
102 
100 
99 
107 

138 
99 
92 
96 

94 
114 
102 

110 
104 

88 
110 

93 

82 
118 

98 

91 

88 

85 

94 

98 

100 

108 

100 

149 

98 

97 
114 
112 
186 
112 
121 
146 

99 
106 
137 
124 
117 

99 
112 

90 
136 

69 

Kent 

63 

Elgin    

41 

Norfolk 

26 

Haldimand 

86 

Welland 

62 

Group 

49 

Lambton  

Huron 

47 
35 

Bruce 

Group 

Grey  

Simcoe  

Group .. 

Middlesex 

80 
86 

28 
62 
43 

46 

Oxford  

Brant 

^ 

Perth 

39 

Wellington  

Waterloo 

Dtifferin 

89 

Group 

Lincoln 

40 
45 

Wentworth  * 

31 

Halton  . 

Peel 

37 
29 

York  

61 

Ontario 

Durham ............ 

55 
52 

Northumberland 

53 

Prince  Edward 

Group . 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Frontenao 

Leeds  and  Grenville  

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry  

28 

45 

43 

58 
62 
94 
87 
92 

Prescott 

Rusuell  

84 
117 

Oarleton 

105 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Group 

106 
75 
79 

Victoria • 

65 

36 

Haliburton « 

Hastings 

61 

Group 

109  m 

Muskoka 

95 
117 
103 
108 
109 

100 

60 

Parrv  Sound 

50 

Nipissing^ 

88 

Algoma 

Group  .*•• 

59 
60 

The  Province 
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Sessional  Papers  (No.   36). 


A.  1896 


AORISAOB   UNDEa   CROP:   ALSO   PASTURE   AND   ORCHARD. 

Ta.bJli  XXIV.  Showinff  by  Coaoty  Municipalities  and  groaps  of  Countiea  in  Ontario,  the  total  area 
nnder  crop  enumerated  m  tables  VIII-XXI  for  the  years  1894  and  1895,  ^ith  the  yearly  average  for 
the  fourteen  years  1882-95 ;  also  the  area  in  Pasture  and  in  Orchard  and  G\rden  for  the  same  period. 


Counties. 


Euez 

Kent  

Klgin 

Norfolk 

Haldimand     

Welland    

Totals 

Lambton 

Huron 

Braoe 

Totals 

Grey  

Simooe  

Totals 

Middlesex 

Oxford 

Brant 

Perth 

Wellington 

Waterloo 

DoiFefin 

Totals 

Lioocla 

Wentworth 

flalton  , 

Peel : 

York 

Ontario 

liorhsin  ....■•  ....•■• 

Northumberlaod 

Pnnoe  Edward 

Totals 

Iiennoz  &  Addington 

Ifrontenac 

Leeds     

Grenvflie  '. 

Ihmdiig 

Btormont 

Glengany 

Prescott 

EusseU 

Carleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark    

Totals 

Vietoria 

Peterborough 

Haliburton  .... 

Hastings   

Totals 

Muakoka  

Pany  Sound 

Nipi»  ing    

Algooka 

Totals 

TheProTinoe  


Acres  under  crop. 


1895. 


1894. 


aves. 
184,185 
253,127 
193.988 
163,991 
146,234 
120,266 
1,057,730 

338,887 
87C,921 
809,454 
909,363 

898»636 
879,790 
778,416 

885.388 
386,381 
131,405 
376,401 
848.315 
178,766 
160,441 
1,651,847 

103,432 
145,888 
111,893 
170,486 
819,481 
362,450 
311,441 
228,188 
125,560 
1,676,762 

140.862 
189,966 
151,244 
101,364 
90,925 


99',812 
59,085 


189,465 

166,121 

1,511,498 

191,644 
161,872 
2S8,692 
229,919 
697,027 

42,968 
40,707 
12,476 
47,fi01 
143,686 

8,821,178 


acres. 
177.807 
249,463 
188,865 
162,669 
150,198 
118,905 
1,047,297 

209,981 
868,888 
809,605 
878,424 

889,465 
868,719 
758,184 

328,190 
284,104 
122,677 
259.884 
826,669 
179,405 
149,637 
1,594^866 

102,032 
146,678 
108,807 
169,742 
833,091 
361,834 
216,866 
239,866 
181,424 
1,687,718 

144.632 

140,664 

152,862 

94,908 

92.299 

75,975 

104,108 

100,352 

69,779 

207,222 

193,661 

163,123 

1,629,256 

'  200,788 

148,868 

24,606 

222,102 

696,264 


1882-95. 


acres. 

15^,697 

221,680 

173,390 

157,626 

144,326 

112,236 

963,693 

186,411 
842,188 
285,199 
818,798 

866,974 
826,178 
692,162 

810,268 
221,248 
121,064 
240,8t5 
802,428 
169,282 
182,730 
1,497,856 

103,036 
144,138 
108,856 
166,066 
805,871 
250,976 
206,667 
220,949 
180,869 
1,634,907 

139,901 
140,832 

I  241,962*1 

87.649 

74,774 

91,092 

90,409 

62,212 

188,995 

171,181 

160,480 

1,429,507 


Pasture. 


1885. 


179.162 
144,617 
21,306 
222,864 
667,828 


4l,929i    89,886 


12,634 

46,206 

140,666 

8,227,163 


26,756 
4,500 
83.847 
104,489 

7,704.229 


36,368 
68,950 
68,924 
40,606 
84,962 
24,481 
261,181 

86,187 
164,769 
18'i,165 
878,061 

166.008 

79,694 

286,602 

167,710 
86,040 
27,838 
84,716 
84,649 
31,898 
36,554 

618,894 

35,192 
35,063 
88,931 
89,889 
63,231 
67,777 
46,112 
62,625 
88,566 
891,876 

61,897 
69,814 
89,317 
50,505 
88,324 
38,072 
47.760 
89.056 
19,600 
79,620 
70,820 
110,990 
706,175 

47,279 

53,848 

7,884 

100,868 

209,869 

10,946 

10,196 

2.620 

9,846 

38,507 

2,728,666 


1894. 


acres. 
82.780 
60,931 
67,021 
87,012 
31,045 
28,741 

247,630 

90,879 
148,995 
129,804 
868,178 

162,182 

81,758 

238,935 

172,496 
86,782 
26,418 
88,194 
82,114 
27,719 
38,086 

619,802 

22,269 
86,297 
82,660 
40,676 
65,424 
66,137 
44,246 
64,747 
86,879 
888,226 


*OrchajQd  and  Garden. 


1895.        1894. 


7.512 
8,681 
7,614 


4,735 

6,776 

42,201 

7.966 
10,029 

6,099 
24,084 

7,894 

6,561 

18,466 

10,801 
8,171 
8,847 
4,787 
4,9761 
4,925 
1,487 

88,444 

10,686 
10,112 
6,212 
4,676 
6,682 
6,696 
3,862 
7,172 
6.838 
69,724 


67.478 

3,080 

66,594 

2,068 

93,688 

2,010 

54,227 

689 

38,983 

1.616 

41,817 

988 

46,895 

652 

40,648 

804 

21,824 

190 

74.936 

748 

69,068 

603 

106,484 

946 

711,042 

13,619 

45.102 

1.811 

50,666 

2,040 

7,018 

131 

98,204 

6.896 

200,979 

9.877 

10,600 

483 

10,087 

222 

1,848 

18l 

10,066 

637i 

82,660 

1,210 

2,703,241 

303,614 

acres. 
7,046 


7,689 
6,692 
4.785 
6.688 
41,727 

7,696 

9,892 

5,918 

38,401 

7,813 

6,688 

18,001 

9,769 
8,866 
8,761 
6,062 
6,829 
4,967 
1.478 
88,731 

10,050 
9,861 
6,111 
4,686 
6,419 
6,429 
3,792 
7,283 
6,642 

68,128 

2,442 

1,997 

2,191 

609 

1,1521 

87l| 

606 

269 

177 

828 

630 

809 

12,481 

2,138 

2,161 

163 

6,978 

10,440 

885 

288 

10 

386 

1,064 

198,968 


1882-95. 

acres. 
6,868 
8.008 
7.168 
7,487 
4,678 
6.790 

40,369 

6.710 

8,819 

6,880 

31,869 

7.268 

4,967 

13,220 

10,842 
8,298 
4,288 
4,883 
4,895 
6,124 
1.488 

89,257 

8.523 
9,366 
4,924 
4,307 
7.273 
6.336 
3,731 
6,685 
6,981 
66,943 

8.766 
3,127 

}  3.970 

1,333 
909 
697 
283 
162 
699 
485 

1,026 
13,186 

1,804 
1,957 
112 
5,460 
9,323 

882 
73 

4 
282 
691 

192,296 


*Statistios  of  orchard  are  taken  from  the  municipal  assessors'  returns. 
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A  1896 


RATIOS  OF  AREAS  UNDER  CROP. 

Table  XX  Y.    Showinfir  by  County  Munici^ities  and  groups  of  Countiea  the  number  of  acres  under 
the  various  crops  in  Ontario  in  1896|  per  1,000  acres  of  cleared  land. 


Counties. 

1 
f 

=3 

ll 

1 

1 

i 

i 

, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.i 

Is 

J 

^ 

QQ 

O 

« 

& 

C 

« 

3 

& 

m 

o 

H 

m 

^ 

Essex 

W.8 

1.2 

16.6 

196.6 

10.2 

14.6 

218.2 

8.2 

3.1 

18.7 

2.6 

.9 

.8 

169.0 

749.8 

Kent 

161.4 

2.0 

25.5 

181.7 

6.3 

7.8 

119.1 

3.0 

117.1 

10.8 

1.8 

.7 

.9 

146.5 

72S.6 

Elgin 

118.0 

.8 

28.1 

136.2 

12.8 

23.6 

92.7 

8.4 

23.8 

12.9 

2.7 

1.4 

2.0 

161.8 

618.7 

Norfolk 

185.3 

.1 

U.6 

126.3 

50.3 

44.6 

106.1 

B4.9 

3.6 

16.8 

1.7 

1.4 

9.1 

187.9 

677.0 

Haldimand  .... 

168.7 

1.9 

22.3 

186.3 

4.5 

72.8 

24.0 

8.5 

1.8 

6.7 

1.3 

.7 

1.0 

249.0 

688.6 

Welland 

99.9 

.8 

8.5 

134.0 

9.2 

32.9 

62.2 

14.6 

8.6 

18.4 

.8 

.6 

1.6 

804.1 

691.0 

Group 

129.0 

1.1 

18.8 

142.8 

16.2 

29.7 

107.7 

10.5 

88.6 

12.8 

1.9   1.0| 

2.6 

188.7 

689.8 

Lambton   

108.3 

3.0 

32.0 

199.1 

8.0 

26.6 

67.6 

2.4 

8.6 

10.8 

2.8 

1.1 

1.6 

188.0 

649.7 

Huron    

72.0 

4.6 

87.7 

219.6 

1.2 

71.6 

14.9 

.6 

.4 

8.9 

5.1 

.7 

16.4 

174.1 

626.6 

Bruce 

65.3 

8.4 

23.8 

197.3 

1.6 

100.3 

10.6 

.7 

.6 

10.4 

1.7 

.8 

17.7   196.61 

624.6 

Group 

76.1 

6.6 

81.5 

206.9 

1.8 

70.4 

26.8 

1.1 

2.4 

9.9 

8.4 

.8 

12.8 

188.7 

681.6 

Grey  

80.2 

18.2 

26.2 

226.2 

.9 

86.7 

9.8 

2.4 

.9 

11.2 

1.0 

.<M9.2 

207.8 

689.8 

Simooe  

81.8 

22.1 

70.2 

201.7 

6.4 

109.1 

9.8 

10.6 

1.7 

18.2   1.3 

1.118.5 

164.7 

710.7 

Group 

64.2a0.0| 

46.1 

214.8 

3.0 

97.1 

9.8 

6.3 

1.2 

14.51  1.1 

.9 

16.6 

187.8 

672.8 

Middlesex 

no.4 

1.0 

36.6 

174.8 

6.7 

23.8 

55.9 

2.7 

6.2 

13.7 

4.9 

1.7 

4.7 

162.5 

604.0 

Oxford 

101.6 

2.6 

34.7 

197.2 

9.0 

39.6 

56.2 

3.7 

.8 

9.9 

6.1 

1.0 

23.1 

166.8 

661.S 

Brant 

126.2 

.6 

61.1 

127.3 

24.2 

69.6 

51.3 

9.6 

1.9 

14.5 

3.2 

1.3 

25.3 

168.8 

674.8 

Perth 

85.7   6.2 

42.6 

287.7 

2.8 

67.9 

17.8 

.6 

.6 

10.8 

8.8 

.8 

13.6 

192.8 

687.0 

Wellington  .... 
Waterloo 

25.9  82.7 

62.4 

267.5 

6.0 

81.9 

11.0 

1.2 

.1 

17.1 

4.0 

1.0  82.7 

205.5 

749.0 

141.21  1.8 

60.2 

225.3 

9.4 

77.9 

16.0 

.2 

.4  14.5!  2.5 

1.5  23.4 

160.6 

734.9 

Dufferin 

22.6154.6 

56.9   286.7 

15.4 

90.7 

2.7 

3.8 

.3 

25.5 

.8 

.8 

19.8 

1.71.0 

760.6 

Group 

85.412.9 

48.2 

217.6 

8.8 

59.8 

82.0 

2.6 

1.9 

14.5 

4.6 

1.2 

18.9 

176.6 

663.9 

Lincoln 

102.3 

2.6 

4.9 

187.4 

8.0 

39.7 

59.9 

2.4 

2.0 

17.0 

1.7 

1.4 

3.0 

259.4 

641.7 

Wentworth  

186.1 

1.9 

24.1 

166.1 

11.4 

65.8 

44  9 

4.9 

.6 

21.4 

8  6 

.919.2 

192.7 

698.8 

Halton  

182.3 

4.2 

39.3 

156.5 

6.7 

73.7 

25.3 

2.0 

7,11.4 

5.0 

.4 

15.6 

189.3 

661.4 

Peel 

88.2 

18.7 

109.8 

189.7 

6.3 

81.8 

13.3 

.8 

.217.0   3.8 

1.5 

9.5 

152.6 

692.2 

York     

62.5 

29.4 

76.9 

226.4 

3.7 

95.5 

17.4 

5.5 

1.6I23.5 

6.6 

1.1 

16.7 

191.5 

757.2 

Ontario 

22.1 

59.6 

67.9 

214.7116.3 

93  3 

19.0 

19.3 

1.8 

18.8 

2.8 

.4 

39.0 

174.8 

749.7 

Durham 

19.6 

87.4 

86.6 

168.3 

29.3 

126.2 

19.2 

34.3 

2.6 

18.5 

2.0 

.8 

26.7 

167.0 

732.5 

Northumberland 

80.7 

30.0 

85.0 

135.5 

32.1 

112.4 

31.1 

63.2 

7.0 

16.8 

1.6 

1.2 

17.6 

176.6 

690.3 

Prince  Edward.. 

17.6   8.2 

87.0 

88.3 

33.9 

129.0 

54.4 

54.9 

4.9 

12.6 

1.7 

.6 

1.7 

175.8 

670.6 

Group 

60.126.1 

62.9 

173.7 

16.5 

94.4 

28.2 

22.1 

2.5 

17.5 

3.1 

.9 

18.6 

183.2 

709.8 

Lennox  &,  Add . 

12.3  16.1 

69.4 

141.7 

13.7 

509 

35.0 

23.7 

1.4 

14.4 

,9 

.5 

.9 

278.7 

649.6 

Frontenac 

2.6.20  6 

16.5 

167.4 

6.7 

49  6 

28.6 

7.3 

1.2' 17.5 

1.6 

.7 

1.8 

297.6 

619.5 

Leeds 

7.6 
.2 

14.5 
10.2 

16.7 
17.0 

173.9 
200.6 

4.3 
17.4 

14.8 
9.2 

50.5 
47.5 

10.8 
30.8 

LO 
1.5 

14.4 
22.5 

1.5 
1.1 

.7 
1.2 

2.4 

1.6 

267.8 
252.8 

670.4 
613  5 

Grenville 

Dundas 

1.6 

14.9 

15.7 

222.3 

6.9 

9.1 

56.9 

13.0 

2.2 

17.4 

1.^ 

2.0 

1.0 

284.0 

64&9 

Stormont 

L9 

11.7 

19  0 

191.4 

27 

14.4 

40.5 

17.5 

1.5 

14.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

302.4 

6221 

Glengarry 

.4 

24.0 

14.4 

208.9 

.1 

17  9 

37.3 

10.2 

1.7 

14.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.1 

288.7 

622.5 

Prescott 

.1 

24.4 

15.7 

215.1 

.0 

16.0 

28.3 

11.6 

2.4 

16.7 

.9i     .8 

1.8 

324.1 

657.9 

Russell 

.8    89 

'     18.4 

262.9 

1.3 

20.2 

26.9 

16.7 

2.1 

17.6 

7.0 

3.0 

4.6 

318.5 

708.4 

Carieton 

.5  31.6 

261 

260.3 

6.7 

30.6 

20.5 

17.9 

2.4 

20.2 

3.0 

1.2 

6.3 

254.8 

670.5 

Renfrew 

L0  71S 

3.7 

177.1 

14.6 

83.6 

8.7 

9.6 

2.1 

15.3 

.9 

.6 

3.4 

261.6 

663.4 

Lanark  

6.7|30.8 

9.0 

144  8 

6.8 

40  9 

17.5 

12.9 

.6 

10.9 

1.0 

.7 

3.3 

23a9    518.7 

Group 

8.3  26.8 

18.9 

190  2 

7.6 

1 

34.4 

3a8 

14.6 

1.6 

16.1 

1.6 

1.1 

2.7 

272.2    62L8 

Victoria 

14.6>44.4 

72.8 

267.l'  5.7 

93.S 

6.2 

14.0 

21 

12.5 

4.9 

.9 

2L8 

18K.4    Tsai 

Peterborough  .. 

26.8  47.B 

238 

205.3  15.1 

97.5 

lo.a 

17.8 

1.2 

15.8 

2.2 

1.6 

13.0 

178.7 

650.5 

Haliburton   .... 

3.3  25.C 

5.6 

154  2    9.4 

58.7 

7.2 

19.1 

1.823.0 

l.C 

2.6 

12.8 

868.C 

681.2 

Hastings 

20.8  16.S 

87.C 

149.4  21.6 

68.€ 

416 

19.9 

2.€ 

16  4 

2.1 

1.7 

6.6 

216.C 

621.3 

Group 

19.8|3S.l 

42.7 

196.S 

U4.£ 

82.£ 

)      21.S 

i7.e 

2.1 

.  15  9 

2.S 

1.5 

12.7 

202.£ 

666.0 

Muskoka  

A 

)    8.C 

»      13.7 

192.5 

\    2.8 

64.7 

'       6.8 

►    6.C 

1         .7 

^5S5.1 

.7 

2.1 

14.C 

432  S 

\    76&L 

Parry  Sound  . . . 

.1 

r  6.4 

[      lli 

;    209.( 

)    U 

1      71.4 

I        42 

1    4.7 

.7 

r25.fl 

.4 

1.9 

19.S 

S73S 

N  781.0 

Nipissing 

l.< 

)i8.e 

;      7.C 

)    166.( 

>    4.( 

)      74.f 

>       8.E 

»    8.S 

*         ,1 

»S7.2 

1.C 

.S 

7.S 

318  C 

i    6488 

AJgoma 

8.< 

S40.? 

12.4 

\    166.i 

)    4.( 

)    118.4 

[        2S 

(    3fi 

)       .e 

>19€ 

1.C 

1    1€ 

12.C 

325.! 

J    707.O 

Group 

3.^ 

il9.C 

►      12.1 

L    182.] 

L    3( 

>     86.1 

\       4.C 

1    4.C 

\         .6.24.6 

.6 

1.8 

14.6 

368! 

i    725.4 

The  Province . . 

69.1 

3  18.( 

)      38.£ 

»    191.( 

)    9^ 

1 

r     64.-^ 

I      36.4 

1 

I  lO.S 

1       6.8  14.8 

2.€ 

\    l.C 

12.5 

I    204.1 

I    668.6 

f 

>2 

Die 

3itizec 

JbyV 

;^o 

oqI 

e 
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ONTARIO  vs.  AMERICAN  STATES. 

Table  XXVI.  A  compariBon  of  ^he  average  yield  per  acre  of  oereals  in  Ontario  and  the  princifial 
f(nio-gnrowinfir  states  of  the  American  Union  and  of  Mantobt  is  presented  in  the  following  table  for  the 
t60  years  1886-95,  together  with  the  annual  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95  : 


' 

1895. 

1894. 

1898. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

18*89. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

Aver- 
1882-95 

Fall  wKeai. 
Ontario 

Bush. 
19.0 

18  1 
16.6 
18.8 
18.2 

9.2 
U.O 
12.0 

7.7 
13.0 

15.5 

27.8 

15.5 
23.0 

19  5 
12.0 
16.7 

25.3 

36.7 

23.9 
29.3 
36.0 
28.0 
28.4 
20.3 

35.7 

46.7 

31.7 
81.7 
31.7 
23.9 
22.9 
24.4 
33.8 
89.9 
46.2 
27.7 
17.9 
28.8 

fiush.l 

21.2 

14.8 
15.0 
19.0 
15.8 
18.4 
18.2 
15.8 
10.4 
11.8 

14.6 

17.0 

16.5 

18.5 

14.8 

7.0 

9.4 

22.6 

24.9 

17.5 
28.6 
28.5 
15.5 
5.7 
15.2 

30.0 

28.8 

22.1 
22.8 
80.8 
26.1 
82.8 
36.1 
32.8 
28.1 
25.6 
23.8 
17.9 
12.6 

Bush. 

19.2 

14.5 
14.0 
14.5 
18.9 
14.1 
11.5 
9.5 
8.4 
18.8 

11. T 

15.6 

18.3 
9.6 

11  5 
8.7 
9.1 

21.0 

22.1 

20.3 
24  0 
22.1 
22.6 
12.0 
22.5 

30.3 

25.8 

24.0 
26.8 
28.6 
26.0 
27.5 
27.2 
27.6 
24.8 
24.8 
28.4 
18.4 
15.0 

Bush. 

21.2 

16.2 
14.6 
18.6 
14.7 
14.7 
16.2 
12.5 
17.4 
18.0 

12.7 

16.5 

11.5 
11.6 
11.5 
12.5 
12.8 

24.6 

29.0 

22.2 
25.5 
24.9 
21.1 
222 
24.0 

34.8 

85.0 

28.0 
25.2 
26.3 
28.7 
26.5 
26.8 
30.2 
27.3 
25.4 
20.0 
28.5 
26.7 

Bush. 

25.7 

16.6 
15.6 
17.1 
18.8 
18.1 
18.0 
18.6 
15.5 
18.0 

21.0 

25.3 

13.5 
17.6 
15.8 
15.0 
16.8 

29.2 

85.6 

28.3 
26.5 
27  3 
27.8 
27.2 
28.7 

40.8 

48.8 

81.5 
27.2 
31.8 
82.5 
28.5 
86.2 
83.8 
36.5 
36.7 
23.8 
80.0 
S5.5 

Bush. 

19.8 

14.5 
12.0 
12  5 
13.5 
11.2 
9.8 
U.O 
13.7 
12.0 

12.8 

21.1 

12.2 
12.2 
11.8 
10.8 
9.6 

22.2 

32.1 

16.7 
22.7 
22.5 
22.6 
17.8 
22.8 

28.0 

41.8 

17.8 
17.2 
18.0 
26.6 
17  5 
21.0 
26.0 
25.6 
25.8 
17.4 
24.0 
21.8 

Bush. 

15  8 

18  8 
12  8 
14.6 
14.7 
14.7 
16  0 
18.0 
18.4 
18  Jl 
1 

14.3 

12.4 

14  2 
14.6 
18.1 
12.0 
9.4 

26.7 

13.6 

21.1 
24.5 
25.6 
22.4 
22.7 
20.3 

33.6 

16.8 

24.5 
26.2 
32.8 
38.7 
27.7 
87.5 
85.5 
28.0 
84.5 
25.5 
8L.5 
31.6 

Bush. 

16.7 

14.1 
18  5 
10.8 
14  6 
10.4 
13.7 
12.0 
15.2 
12.1 

17.5 

•16 
9.0 
98 
9.8 
9.7 

26.1 

21.8 
22.5 
18.5 
21.0 
22.5 
20.0 

36.4 

28.1 
26.5 
31.8 
33.2 
26.5 
35.8 
29.4 
28.7 
26.2 
25.2 
25.8 
25.8 

Bush. 

16.1 

15.2 
9.7 
18.1 
18.8 
13.5 
15.2 
16.2 
9.6 
U.O 

11.6 

27.7 

10.8 
11.6 
10.0 
10.1 
14.3 

22.3 

36.3 

20.3 
18.5 
19.0 
19.0 
21.0 
20.5 

29.6 

46  2 

28.5 
25.5 
300 
29.6 
27.C 
29.5 
24  2 
80.0 
80.5 
29.3 
26.6 

Bush. 

20.4 

16  8 
12.7 
15.0 
16.0 
14.8 
18.7 
13.2 
11.4 
11.6 

16.5 

15.0 

11.5 
14.0 
12.2 
U.O 
11.5 

26.5 

15.7 

220 
22.0 
22.0 
22.5 
22.0 
22.2 

36.2 

20.9 

287 
28.7 
82.4 
29.5 
80.7 
81.8 
28.4 
84.4 
34.1 
23.4 
26.4 
29.5 

Bush. 
20.1 

NewYork 

15.1 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

18.3 
13.9 

Indiana 

15.2 
13.5 

lUinoU   

13.7 

Miasonri 

12.1 

KsnMkS .                X    ^   .....   . 

13.7 

California 

Spring  wh€at. 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Wiioonsin 

12.3 

15.2 

20.2 
13.0 

Minnesota. 

Iowa  

18.6 
12.4 

Nebraska 

11.4 

Dskotas 

12.7 

Barlep. 
Ontario 

25.5 

Msnitoba 

New  York 

27.8 
21.7 

^ii-consin  . 

24.2 

Iowa 

28  9 
22.2 

Nebraska 

20  8 

California 

20.4 

Oo^i. 
Ontario 

34.3 

Manitoba 

35.5 

NewYork 

Pennsylvania 

27.1 
26.3 

Ohio!;.??/ 

29.9 

Michigan 

30.8 

Indiana 

Illinois  

26.8 
81.7 

Wisconsin 

80.6 

MinnesoU 

Iowa 

31.5 
81.8 

BtiMonn 

Kansas                     

24.8 
27.1 

Nebraska ..:;;;:; 

27.2 
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WHEAT  CROPS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1880-1895. 


Yean. 


1830. 
1881. 
18^2 
1883 
1834 
1885 
1886. 
1887. 
1888 
1K89. 
\S90 
189  L. 
1892. 
1898. 
1894. 
1895. 


Average  for  10  years,  1870-79. 
Average  for  10  years,  1880-89. 
Average  for  6  years,  1880-95  . . 


Total  pro-   Totol  area 
ductioD.        of  crop. 


Bushels. 

498,549.868 

383,380,090 

004,185,470 

421,086,160 

512,766,000 

857,112.000 

457,218,000 

456.329.000 

415,868.000 

490.560,000 

899.262.000 

611,780,000 

515.949,000 

896,181,72?^ 

460,267.416 

467.102,947 

812,152,728 
449.695,869 
475,082.181 


Acr«»8. 
r '^"'•►717 

S,,:.  .Mi  0 
87.Ufi7,ia4 
86,455,693 
S9,47f^,88fi 
84,189,246 
Sr».806,]84 
87,641,783 
87,336,1.^8 
88.123,859 
86.087,154 
89,916,897 
38,554,430 
84,629,418 
84.882.436 
84,047,332 


Total  value 
of  crop. 


Average 

value    per 

bushel. 


S 

474,201,850 
466,880.427 
444.602,125 
383,649,272 
330,862,260 
276,320,39' 
314,226,020 
310,612,96' 
385,248,030 
342.491,707 
334,773,678 
513.472.711 
322,111,881 
213,171,381 
225.902,026 
237,938,998 


25,187.414  327,407,258 
37,279.162  371,809,504 
36,852.945     307,895,112 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


.1 


Genu. 
95.1 
119.2 
88.2 
91.1 
64.5 
77.1 
68.7 
68.1 
92.6 
69.8 
88.8 
83.9 
62.4 
53.8 
49.1 
50.9 

104.9 
82.7 
64.8 


Bushels. 
18.1 
10.2 
18.6 
11.6 
18.0 
10.4 
12.4 
12.1 

n.i 

12.9 
11.1 
15.8 
18.4 
11  4 
18.2 
18.7 

13.4 
12.1 
18.1 


Average 
value  per 


S  c. 
12  48 
18  12 

11  99 
10  58 

8  88 
8  05 
8  64 
8  25 

loss 

8  98 
928 

12  86 

8  35 
6  16 
6  48 
6  99 

18  00 

9  97 
8  47 


THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  followiDg  is  an  estimate  of  the  world's  wheat  crop,  by  countries,  for  the  year 
1895,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  four  years,  exclusive  of  countries  for  which  neither 
official  returns  nor  commercial  estimates  are  to  be  had,  such  as  China,  Morocco,  Oeyion, 
etc.  Wherever  available,  official  figures,  either  preliminary  or  final,  have  been  used.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  in  some  important  wheat-growing  countries  official  returns  of  wheat 
production  are  not  made.     In  such  cises  commercial  e<itimates  have  been  used. 

In  the  counties  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  wheat  harvest  takes  place  from 
November  to  February,  and  the  estimates  given  for  these  countries  are  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  October  31st  of  the  years  indicated  at  the  head  of  each  column.  The 
unit  of  measure  used  is  the  Winchester  bushel,  which  has  a  capacity  of  2,150.42  oabic 
inches.  Where  the  original  quantities  are  stated  by  weight  they  have  becni  reduced  to 
bushels  on  the  somewhat  arbitrary  standard  of  60  pounds  of  wheat  to  the  bushel. 

Five  countries — Montenegro,  Central  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  Western  Siberia, 
Transcaucasia  and  Finland — have  not  heretofore  appeared  in  similar  tabulated  state- 
ments. 


Oountry. 


United  States 


Ontario 

Manitoba 

Rest  of  Canada 


1891. 


1892. 


Total  Canada 

Mexico  

Total  North  America 

Argentina \     82,000,000 


Bushels. 
611.780.i00 

8,3,61 1. Of»0 

23.923,000 

5,101,000 

62,635,000 

15,000,000 

689,415,000 


1898. 


Uruguay 
Chile 


Total  South  America . 


2,805,000 
18,000,000 

52,805,000 

64 


Bushels. 
515,919,000 

20.690,0001 

14.909.000 

6,102,000 

49,701,0001 

14,000,000 

579.650,000 

86,000,000 

3,292,000 

16.500,000 

55,792,000 


Bushels. 
896,132,000 

22,416,000 

16108.000 

4.126,000 

42,660,000 

15,000,000 

468,782,000 

57,000,000 

5,708,000 

19,000,000 

81,703,000 


1894. 


Bushels 
460,267,000 

20,r07,000 
17,714,000 
6,362,000 

44,583,000 

18,000.000 

522,850,000 

80,000,000 

8,915,000 

16,000,000 

104,916,000 


1896. 


Bushels. 
467,103,000 

18,183.000 

82,777,C00 

6,500.000 

57.460,000 

14,000,000 

588,568,000 

60,000.000 
10,000.000 
16,000,000 
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THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD.— Continued. 


Oounty. 


Anitria , 

HoDgaij   , 

CroAkia-SUvonia 

Bosnia-HerzegoviDa 

ToUl  Austria-Hungary 

Montenegro 

Sen'ia 

Roamanta , 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Bnlgaria 

Orwoe 

It^  

Spam 

Portogal 

Franob   

Svitserland 

Germany  

Bdffiom 

Netberlands 


Oreat  Britain 
Ireland 


Total  United  Kingdom  , 


Denmark 
Sweden  .. 
Norway  .. 


Ru'Bia  (60  govermenta) 

PoIandJlO  governments) 

North  Oaucasas  (3  governments) 
Finland 


Total  Russia  in  Europe 
ToUl  Europe   


Transcaucasia  (7  governments)  . . . 
Western  Siberia  (2  governments)  . 
Central  Siberia  and  Central  Asia. 


Total  Russia  in  Asia 


British  India   . . 
Asiatic  Turkey 

Persia 

Japui. 

Cyprus   


Total  Asia 


£*yp*  

Tnnis 

Algeria 

Cape  Colony. 


Total  Africa. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria 

South  Australia  . . . 
Western  Australia. 

Tannania 

New  Zealand    .... 
Qneenaland  


ToUl  Australasia 
Grand  total 


189L. 


Bufthels. 

41,074,000 

139,294,000 

n  507.000 
1,800,000 

185,765,000 

220,000 

8.000.000 

48,491.000 

22,500,000 

40,902,000 

5,675.000 

141,466,000 

71.349,000 

7.ooo.oon 

219,261,000 

2,500.000 

85,750,000 

16.500  000 

3,504,000 

74.401,000 

2,615,000 

77,016,000 

4,666.000 

4,341,000 

260,000 

168,767.000 

12.683.000 

72,000,000 

126,000 

253,576,000 
1,201,732,000 

46,747,000 

10.000,000 

8,000,000 

64,747.000 

256,704.000 

45.000.000 

20.630.000 

18,277,0^0 

2,000,000 


i892. 


1893. 


Bushels. 

50.174,000 

142,558,000 

7.071,000! 

2,000,000 

201,803,000 

250,000 

10,000,OnO 

63.942,000 

20,000,000 

40,441,000 

4,500.000 

115,685,000 

82,288.000 

6.000.000 

810.836.000 

4,000.000 

116,215.000 

19.500.000 

6,380,000 

60.407.000 
2,214,000 

62,621,000 

4,964,000 

4,343.000 

250,000 

241.611,000 

24,444.000 

71,402,000 

113.000 

337,570,000 
1,410,588,000 

47,000,000 
15.000,000 
10,00  ,000 

72,000,000 

206,640,000; 
44.000,000 
18,567.000 
15,741,000 
2,000.000 


1891. 


I 
407,358,000!    358,948,000 


11,140,000 
7,000,000 

26.184.000 
2,813,000 

47,187.000 

3.764,000 
13,153,000 

9,696.000 
480,000 
663,000 

5,904.000 
215,000 

88,875,000 
2,482,832,000 


8.252.000 

8,000,000 

19.979,000 

3,600,000 

39,731,000 

4,089.000 

14,110.000 

6,639,000 

3a5,000 

967,000 

10,581,000 

405,000 

37,096,000 
2,481,805,000 


Bushels. 

43,660,000 

158,426,000 

8  223,000 

2,000,000 

212,308,000 

250,000! 

8,651,000' 
60,11?*,  000 

20,oao,oon 

35.987.000 

6,500,000 

135,227,000 

93.484,000 

5,500,000 

277,509,000 

3, 3f  "0,000 

110.040.000 

17,300.000 

4.971.000 

60.800.000 
1,666,000 

52,466.000 

4,661,000 

3,893.000 

275,000 

371.851.000 

21,603,000 

68,307.000, 

100,000 

461,861,000 
1,514,298,000 

47^000.000 
19,997.000 
10,000,000 

76,997,000 

268,5.'^,000 

48,000,000 

20.000,000 

16,848  000 

2,000,000 

432,884,000 

10,000,000 
4,000.000 

20,274.000 
4,014,000 

88,288,000 

7.032,000 

15,282,000 

9,531,000 

443,000 
1,0M,000 
8,642,000 

477,000 


1895. 


Bushels. 

48,190  000 

141,858,0001 

8,786.000 

2,000,000 

200,834.000 

250,000 

7.500.000 

43.587,000 

20,000,000 

30,600,000 

5  500,000 

121,595,000 

105,600,000 

9,000.000 

347,537,000 

4,500,000 

110.681,000 

19,800,000 

4,846,000 

61.088,000 
1,532,000 

62.670,000 

4,162.000 

4,467,000 

276,000 


339.667,000 

16,749,000 

61,679,000 

130,000 

418,225,000 
1,521,029,000 

47.000,000 
30,608,000 
10,000,000 

87,608,000 

252,784,000 

45,000.000 

22.000,000 

16,000.000 

2,000,000 

425,892,000 

12,000,000 

10.700,000 

28,900,000 

8,195,000 

54,795,000 

6,708.000 

15,736,000 

14,047,000 

537,000 

860,000 

5,046,000 

426,000 


42.458,000      48,360,000 


BusbelH. 

41,200.000 

146,000,000 

6,200,000 

2,000.000 

195,400,000 

220,000 

9,400,000 

68,503,000 

21,500.000 

37.000,t00 

4,000,000 

106.181,000 

92.000,000 

7,000,000 

389,129,000 

5,000.000 

110,000,000 

18,000,000 

6,000,000 

38.848,000 
1.109,000 

39,467,000 

4.500,000 

3,798,000 

260,000 

292,271,000 

17,387,000 

67,127,000 

100,000 

376,885,000 
1,443,283,000 

47,000.000 
26,020.000 
10.479,000 

88,499,000 

284,879,000 

46,000,000 

22,000,000 

16,500.000 

2,200,000 

404,578,000 

14,000,000 
7,500,000 

24,800,000 
2,542,000 

48,842,000 

7,268,000 
11,807.000 

8,027,fOO 
176,000 
899,000 

3,727,000 
562,000 

32,461,000 


2,562,918,000;2,672,841,000,2,662,677,000 


[The  above  statement  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washinirton,  U.  S.  A.] 
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PRINCIPAL  CROPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1895. 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MasB^tchusetts . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 

Oonnecticat 

New  York  

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania   . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  . . 
South  Carolina  . . 

Georgria 

Florida 

Alabama    

Mississippi   

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

"West  Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan  

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa  

Missouri 

Kansas  

Nebraska 

South  Dakota  ... 
North  Dakota  . . . 

Montana   

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Meidco 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho    

Washington 

Oregon  

California 

Oklahoma 


Total  1896. 
•*  1894. 
"  1898. 


Wheat. 


Bushel**. 
83,808 
48,1  »4 
185,078 


7,801,069 
1.340,921 
20,4.^0,429 
1,069,800 
7,800,756 
6,t05,688 
4.748..^62| 
■H5H,024i 


Corn. 


1,330,700 


373,283 
37,184 


2,081,640 

l,452,a00 

5,706,728 

4,303,780 

9,501,225 

32,215,579 

15,237,803 

20,294,492 

19,060,712 

8,616,218 

65,684,155 

13,654,778 

18,499,968 

22.919,6<J6 

14,787,024 

29  261,088 

61,057,710 

1,066,223 

19a  198 

2,808,260 

809.248 

260,664 

2,443,526 

122,627 

1,221,899 

7,195,9621 

11,862,720 

40.097,798 

2,592,666 

467,102,947 

460,267,416 

396,131,725 


Bushfls. 

696,904 

1,079,631 

2,163,460 

1,847.224 

284  805 

1,768.388 

18,014,170 

9,233,004 

43.512,(>H1 

4,281,291 

16,631,206 

32,607,158 

36.378.412 

19.860.908 

42,172,481 

6.186,646 

44,876,487 

35,977,169 

22.674,284 

107.906,665 

60.869.668 

88,183,025 

16.662,789 

98,939,881 

92,788.186 

38,600,242 

121,436,768 

266,186,554 

88,093,497 

86,956,690 

298.502,660 

288,072,248 

204.769,746 

125,686,069 

12,423,442 

668,979 

88.276 

68,288 

3,690.976 

733,203 

132,780 

181,035 


50,839 

93.263 

353,628 

2,266,862 


2,161,188,680 
1,212,770,062 
1,619,496,131 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

6,561,484 

1,094,122 

6,100.698 

549,864 

121,986 

742,217 

45,666,354 

3,818,416 

86,636,311 

468,790 

2,320,010 

8,126,061 

7.662.833 

4,390,822 

6,671,048 

406,827 

5,210,172 

2,076,812 

675,746 

14,669,178 

8,306,486 

10,284,9681 

3.589,820 

18,252.468 

31,404,498 

28.266,192 

26,895,696 

78,707,180 

6.8,020,269 

77,996,084 

182,967,338 

30.647,699 

80,076,992 

39,911,696 

18,154,774 

19,067.914 

,     2,446,071 

581,176 

8,389.252 

898,778 


Barley. 


926,857 


1,102,358 
3,671,976 
7,240,982 
1,690,046 


Bushels. 

408,467 

136,676 

619,778 

41,378 

8,964 


5,473,216 
258i843 


58,664 


67,642 


88,978 

824,681 

1,266,344 

102.166 

862,900 

10,868,488 

17,487,284 

12.684.868 

14,382 

268,366 

1,893,048 

2,643,678 

8,839,286 

142,625 


447,277 

61,856 

261,241 

190,980 

262,678 

269,847 

1,942,211 

768,682 

19,023,678 


Potatoes. 


824,443,637 
662,036,928 
638,864,850 


87,072,'744 
61,400,466 
69,869,496 


Hay. 


Bushels. 

10,139.069 

3,184  930 

5,134,062 

4,303,082 

1.010  712 

3,462,666 

51,749,3.'50 

4,600,548 

23,193.228 

327,768 

2,366.400 

3,081,.S25 

1,461.026 

401,400 

364,066 

89,925 

480,130 

363,196 

827,789 

1,276,082 

1,476,3C0 

2,443.828 

2,297,681 

3,^*08,184 

13,107.024 

23,916,497 

6,946,576 

13,749,197 

19,230,040 

23,991,036 

21,340.980 

10,766,276 

7,869.240 

7,994,373 

4,037.164 

5.192.4481 

288,426 

276.800 

3,491,820 

69,360 

29,118 

1,064,852 

213,00j 

408,240 

2,412,757 

1,124,644 

1,888,425 


297,237,370 
170,787,838 
183.034,2031 


Tons. 

1.127,081 

590,627 

898,969 

649,838 

74.817 

400,440 

3,567,524 

699.486 

2,872,047 

68,108 

486,298 

774,601 

278,640 

144,986 

286,641 

10.280 

116,980 

148,432 

74,582 

676,677 

214.396 

660,876 

337.426 

693,718 

1,046,064 

720,968 

965.726 

1,319,133 

1,S70,126 

2,041,768 

4,613,683 

2,725.785 

4,181.289 

1,811,464 

1,647,768 

586,377 

292,667 

264,883 

1,961,187 

120,637 

63,665 

459,712 

466,965 

459,598 

600,273 

1,166,165 

2,791,710 


47,078,541 
54,874,408 
65,766,158 
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PART  11. 


LIVE  STOCK,  THE  DAIRY  AND  THE  APIARY. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Reports  concerning  the  condition  of  live  stock  in  the  spring  were  far  from  bein^ 
tiDanimouB.  In  many  counties,  both  east  and  west,  horses  were  afiected  with  distemper, 
which,  thouiih  usually  of  a  mild  type  of  influenza,  carried  ofl  some  valuable  animals. 
The  balk  of  correspondents,  however,  reported  horses  as  being  in  good  trim  at  the  time* 
of  writing.  Homed  cattle,  although  rather  thin  where  poorly  managed,  came  through 
the  winter  in  a  most  -  encouraging  condition.  In  a  few  townships  in  the  counties  of 
Cornwall  and  Prescott  cattle  suflered  from  scouring,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  abort 
among  some  of  the  dairy  cattle  in  Oxford,  while  elsewhere  odd  cases  of  *'  black  foot '' 
were  hinted  at ;  but,  taken  all  together,  cattle  were  in  first-class  condition.  Sheep  called 
forth  a  Tariety  of  reports.  Some  correspondents,  more  especially  in  the  Lake  Erie 
ootinties,  spoke  of  ewes  as  being  verj  prolific  this  spring,  and  describe  the  Iambs  as  being 
qjnie  vigorous  and  promising,  while  several  others  send  accounts  of  heavy  losses  in  early 
lambs.  One  correspondent  mentioned  that  sheep  in  his  section  were  suffering  from 
disease  of  the  liver,  but  the  general  verdict  was  that  this  class  of  live  stock  had  entered 
the  spring  with  excellent  prospects.  Swine  did  not  do  nearly  so  well  as  usual.  Large 
numbers  of  pigs,  littered  in  the  fall,  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  paralysis  towards  the 
close  of  the  winter.  They  manifested  weakness  in  the  hind  quarters,  and  soon  became 
anable  to  stand,  and  most  of  them  had  to  be  killed  to  end  their  misery.  A  few  corres- 
pondents reported  "  black  teeth,"  and  here  and  there  mention  is  made  of  losses  in  early 
litters.  Otherwise  swine  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  in  fair  condition,  but  rather 
ssarcer  than  usual,  owing  to  the  buyers  snatching  up  hogs  at  so  lively  a  rate  in  the  fall. 
£zoept  in  a  few  cases  there  was  an  abundance  of  fodder  throughout  the  Province,  although 
the  shortness  of  straw  was  a  matter  that  called  forth  comment  from  many. 

According  to  the  August  returns,  the  season  had  been  a  most  trying  one  to  pastures. 
The  prolonged  drouth  rendered  the  fields  bare  and  brown.  In  some  places  in  the  west 
live  stock,  it  is  said,  had  bitten  the  grass  to  the  roots ;  a  few  farmers  cut  down  small 
trees  and  fed  the  leaves  to  the  cattle,  and  others  fed  growing  oats  and  peas  to  the  animals. 
These,  however,  were  exceptional  cases.  There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  milk  flow, 
in  some  instances  amounting  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  June  record.  In  the  county  of  Grey 
a  cheese  factory  and  a  creamery  were  forced  to  close  for  want  of  milk,  and  in  other 
instances  somes  factories  withdrew  milk  waggons  from  certain  routes.  Sheep  looked  well, 
but  horses  and  homed  cattle  were  thin,  though  generally  in  good  health.  The  horn 
fly  was  exceedingly  troublesome  to  dairy  stock  and  other  animals.  August  rains  were 
reviving  pastures  and  also  the  hopes  of  our  correspondents.  Oorn  and  pea  straw  were 
counted  on  to  assist  largely  in  winter  feeding. 

The  November  bulletin  contained  the  following :  "  Live  stock  had  rather  scant 
pasture  during  the  latter  half  of  the  season.  In  many  sections  the  grass  had  to  be  sup- 
plemented with  com  and  other  feed.  The  consequence  is  that  cattle  are  generally  thin, 
and  owing  to  shortage  of  fodder,  a  number  of  dry  cows  have  .been  disposed  of  at  very 
low  price&  In  Middlesex  and  a  few  other  localities  some  young  cattle  have  been  bought 
for  kittening  by  a  few  farmers  who  make  a  specialty  of  the  business.  Feeding  of  cattle 
began  earlier  than  usual  this  fall.  Sheep  receive  favorable  mention  from  most  of  those 
who  refer  to  them.  Special  notice  is  made  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  lambs  are 
being  fed  on  rape  for  the  Buffalo  market.  Swine  have  been  thriving,  and  many  have 
been  sold  on  foot,  although  complaints  come  in  of  poor  prices  for  these  as  well  as  for 
other  live  stock.  Most  of  the  hogs  are  sold  at  weights  ranging  from  150  to  250  lbs. 
A  fair  supply  of  pork  is  still  in  the  hands  of  farmers.  Fodder  is  scarce,  and  some  farm- 
ers will  find  it  hard  to  carry  their  stock  through  the  winter.  No  mention  has  been 
Bade  of  disease  among  live  stock.     Com  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  economy 
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of  the  farm  this  season.  It  has  supplemented  pasture,  and  has  been  cat  and  stored  to 
be  fed  dry  during  the  winter.  The  silo  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  special  advance 
in  popularity  during  the  year." 

HoRSBs :  Inr  the  table  following,  the  number  of  horses  is  given  by  classes  in  1894 
and  1895  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province ;  also  the  number  of  horses  in  each  dis- 
trict and  in  the  Province  in  each  of  the  five  years  1891-95  : 


Hornes. 


(  1895 
j  Working  horaes.  <  ^gg^ 

I  1896 
Breeding  mares.  <  ^gg^ 

Unbroken  horses  <  ^^^^ 

rl895 
11894 

Totals  ...: ^1898 

11892 
L1891J 


•c 


58,097 
54,656 

8,787 
11,367 

21,827 
27,404 

88.71li 
93,416 
96,091 
96,995 
96,722 


1-4 


43,973 
41,218 

8,810 
10,113 

17,221 
21,607 

70,004 
72,93tf| 
73,856 
74,487' 
75,357, 


S 
C5 


t3 

s 


27,483      84,009 
34,972      77,637 


6,699 
8,246 

12,706 
16,242 


56,888 
69.460 
60,066 


15.243 
18,384 

32,341 
39,218 


131,593 
136,239 
136.697 
69,582    136,356 
56,161    132,879 


4 

St.  Law- 
rence and 
OtUwa 

87,335 
82,685 

77,908 
72,251 

14,367 
18,336 

11,795 
14,706 

82,068 
39,011 

23,774 
31,607 

133.760 
189,962 
142,043 
142.438 
148,716 

113,477 
118,463 
120,861 
122,411 
120,760 

^•6 
^  S 


28,725 
26,918 

4,738 
6,093 

9,765 
12,719 

43,218 
45,760 
47,844 
48.565 
44,766 


at 
la 


6,l43j  423,673  J 
5,4iO  395,686  | 

1.727  72,166 

1.728  88,962  ^ 


2,185 
2,891 


10.055 
9,639 
9,840 


161,867 
190,189 


647,696 
674,777 
685,187 
9,046'  688,814 
8,1081  678,459 


An  increase  of  27,987  in  the  number  of  working  horses  has  been  more  than  offset 
by  a  decrease  of  16,806  in  the  number  of  breeding  mares,  and  a  decline  of  38,262  in  the 
number  of  unbroken  horses,  there  now  being  a  total  of  647,696  horses  in  the  Province^ 
or  27,081  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  less  than  in  any  of  the  years  comprising 
the  table.  Every  district  shared  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  working  horses,  and 
in  the  decrease  in  the  other  two  classes  The  Lake  Ontario  group  has  the  largest  total 
number  of  horses,  although  not  having  as  many  breeding  mares  or  unbroken  horses  as 
the  West  Midland  district 

Hogs.  The  following  table  presents  the  total  number  of  swine  by  county  groupa 
and  for  the  Province  for  each  of  the  five  years  1891-95,  and  for  1894  and  1895  by  claasos 
of  over  and  under  one  year  : 


Hogs. 

.2 

2 

1 
s 

1 

1 

a 
O 

J 

J 

Northern 
Districts. 

The  Pruvinoo. 

Oven  year..  {}|^5 
Under  1  year.  {}«^'^ 

ri8fl5 

1894 

Totals -(1893 

1892 
U891 

44.930 
41,232 

200.179 
171,804 

245.109 
212.686 
188,004 
182,353 
223,384 

20.501 
19,622 

100.476 
79,821 

120,977 
99,443 
87,737 
87,878 

102,295 

22,089 
20,303 

94,672 
86,846 

116.711 

106,648 

94.867 

96.312 

104,600 

42,142 
37,404 

233,933 
194,130 

276,075 
231,634 
203,816 
200,400 
243,343 

38,817 
36,856 

203,608 
175,925 

242,425 
211.781 
185.726 
188,899 
219,485 

50,570 
48,588 

142,9S5 
134.016 

193,605 
182.598 
168,885 
159,716 
162,088 

20,218 
20,082 

63,993 
69,288 

84,211 
79,868 
71,869 
70,787 

82,864 

4,968 
4,796 

15,091 
13,429 

20,069 
18,225 
16,138 
16,180 
18,267 

i 
244,186 
»7.878j 

1,064,887! 
914,255! 

1.299.072! 
1.142,133; 
1,012,0221 
996.9741 
1,156.816 
< 

There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  of  both  classes  in  every 
district,  which  brings  the  total  number  up  to  1,299,072,  or  156,939  more  than  in  the 
year  preceding,  and  more  also  than  any  other  year  of  the  table.  The  West  Midland 
district  continues  to  lead  in  the  total  number  of  sWine,  although  there  are  still  more  old 
pigs  to  be  found  in  the  St.  Lawrenoe  and  Ottawa  district  than  in  any  other  group. 
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HoRNBD  Cattle.  The  table  foUowiDg  gives  by  classes  the  number  of  oatUe  in  1894 
and  1895  by  county  groups  and  by  the  Province^  together  with  the  total  number  in  each 
of  the  five  years  1891-95  : 
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Cattle. 
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626 

1 

*i62 

3 

267 

665 

1 
643 

r 

'  Working  oxen 

J1895 
•  1 1894 

386 

982 

4,270 

518 

358 

658 

266 

406 

664 

888 

1.216 

4.912 

Milch  cows   . 

(1896 
11894 

88,101 

79,811 

65,025 

170,996 

189,696 

255,779 

74.656 

14.264 

888,228 

84,120 

76,122 

62,726 

159.641 

130,684 

237,244 

71,792 

13.108 

884,287 

Store   cattle 

J 1895      36.806 

66,964 

42,687 

85,276 

49,849 

54,367 

22,855 

6.840 

366,644 

over  2  yean 

.tl894 

88,450 

70,870 

42,513 

90,942 

47,139 

66,619 

23.468 

6.808 

876,809 

Young  and 

(1895 
.11894 

89,502 

123,959 

91,587 

188,746 

136,950 

171,880 

64.501 

21,886 

891,961 

other  cattle 

92,523 

122,863 

95,432 

187,675 

132,688 

167,335 

64,916 

20,441 

683,848 

ri896 

214,795 

271,183 

202.926 

446,280 

326,662 

482.691 

162.655 

43,922 

2,160,103 

1894 

216,611 

268,713 

2)  ,329 

438,413 

310,767 

461.882 

161.014 

41,572 

2.099.801 

Totals.... 

^  1893 

218,320 

265,366 

191,065 

433.118 

300.067 

446.433 

160,165 

40,348 

2.067,882 

1892 

221,512 

263,067 

191,661 

424.747 

296,462 

437.172 

166.096 

39.440 

2,089.140 

11891 

219.609 

258,341 

181,514 

428,780 

291.471 

•422,091 

138.842 

38.167 

1,978,816 

The  number  of  oxen  in  the  Province  is  now  reduced  to  4,270,  and  23  per  cent,  of 
these  are  to  be  found  in  the  comparatively  newly  settled  northen  districts.  There  is  also 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  store  cattle  in  the  Province.  Milch  cows  and  young  cattle, 
however,  have  increased  in  number,  the  net  result  being  an  increase  of  50,802  in  the  total 
number  of  cattle  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year.  While  the  West 
Midland  group  is  credited  with  the  greatest  number  of  store  cattle,  and  also  of  young 
cattlp,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  counties  have  the  most  milch  oows,  and  the 
greatest  total  number  of  cattle. 


Sheep.  The  number  of  sheep  is  given  in  the  following  table  by  classes  in  1894  and 
1895,  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province,  together  with  the  total  number  in  each  of 
the  five  years  1891  95: 
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Sheep. 

» 
« 

O 

ii 

II 

0. 

3 

121,853 

3 

149.080 

8 

149,637 

190,502 

168,823 

CO 

213,791 

70,191 

32,118 

I 

(1895 
•  1  1891 

1,095,995 

121.50. 

151,599 

140,322 

190,585 

162,753    209,922 

75,281 

28.672 

1,086,636 

Under  1  year 

f  1895 
t  1894 

107.411 

142,364 

117.977 

171,620 

139,013 

170,432 

u3,701 

24,222 

926,740 

107,n-)l 

143.160 

119,367 

169,603 

133,147 

173,818 

60,491 

22,033 

929,170 

ri895 

223,234 

291,444 

267,614 

362,122 

807.836 

384,223 

123,892 

56,340 

2,022,735 

1  1«94 

229,012 

291,709 

265,689 

360,188 

295,900    383,740 

135,772 

50,705 

2,016,805 

Totals  .... 

.  <  1893 

214,038 

289,683 

239,715 

358,928 

284,3141    370,288 

139,093 

44,909 

1.935.938 

; 

1  1892 

210.713 

279,092 

232,185 

340,228 

263,955 

357.700 

124,816 

41,719 

1,850.478 

i._ 

U891 

191,526 

236.168 

205,357 

3:8,362 

263,063 

327,166 

103,609 

36,510 

1.693,761 

'Hie  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  Province  is  given  as  2,022,735,  being  6,930  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  notwithstanding  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep 
under  one  year.  The  Lake  Huron  and  East  Midland  districts  are  the  only  groups  failing 
to  show  as  many  sheep  as  in  1894.  The  largest  number  of  sheep  are  to  be  found  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  counties. 
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Wool  Clip.  The  total  number  of  fleeces,  with  total  and  average  weights,  are 
given  in  the  following  table  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Provinoe  for  1894  and  1895, 
and  also  the  average  of  the  Province  for  the  fourteen  years  1882  95  : 


Districts. 

1895. 

1894. 

1882-95. 

Fleeces. 

Pounds. 

u  6 

Fleeces. 

Pounds. 

Fleeces. 

Pounds. 

1^ 

5.64 
6.79 
5.61 
5.80 
5.96 
4  97 
R.28 
5.58 

5.57 

Lake  Erie    

Lake  HuroD 

128,008 
151,875 
152,246 
192,548 
171,491 
214,656 
70,776 
32,540 

1.109,140 

702.465 

877,098 

855,048 

1,130,283 

1,013,661 

l,09C,638 

372.292 

178,326 

6,214,811 

5.71 
5  78 

121,042 
152.40ft 
148,834 
190.577 
166,139 
209.627 
74,786 
29,058 

1,092.467 

692.270 

892.778 

858,166 

1.143,863 

1,011,977 

1,076.910 

408,359 

160,718 

6,285,086 

5.72 
5.86 
5.78 
6.00 
6  09 
5.14 
5.89 
5,53 

5.71 

108,864 
129,487 
121,368 
189,084 
158,189 
215,578 
68.105 
16,766 

1,007,321 

614,471 
749,196 
681,082 

1,096,566 
942,846 

1,070,860 

358,889 

98,435 

5,607,337 

Georgian  Bay 

West  Midland 

Lake  Ontario  

St  Lawrence  &  OtUwa 

East  Midland 

Northern  Districte.... 

The  Province 

5.62 
5.87 
5.91 
5.08 
5.26 
5.83 

5.60 

There  were  16,673  more  fleeces  in  1895  than  in  1894,  but  the  lighter  average  weight 
of  5.60  pounds  per  fleece,  compared  with  5«71  pounds  in  the  preceding  year,  has  brought 
the  total  weight  to  6,2U,811  pounds,  which  is  slightly  below  the  figures  for  1894.  The 
weight  per  fleece,  however,  is  heavier  than  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years,  which  i» 
given  as  5.57  pounds.  In  the  Lake  Ontario  counties  the  average  weight  of  a  fleece  was 
5.91  pounds,  while  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  district  it  averages  only  5  08  pounds. 


P  o  u  L  T  R  T.  The  season  of  1895  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  for  poultry  raisers, 
on  account  of  the  low  prices  paid  for  both  eggs  and  dressed  poultry.  The  abundance  of 
grasshoppers  was  an  advantage  to  those  raising  turkeys.  Farmers  were  very  much  divided 
as  to  whether  there  is  profit  or  actual  loss  in  keeping  poultry.  Many  correspondents 
recognized  that  poultry  have  not  been  given  a  fair  trial,  and  tiiat  the  average  hen  is  & 
victim  of  neglect. 

The  table  following  gives  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province,  the  number  of 
poultry,  by  classes,  for  the  years  1894  and  1895,  and  also  the  total  number  for  each  of  the 
five  years,  1891-95  : 


Poultry. 


Tur-     ri896 
keys.!  1894 


Geeee 


/1896 
tl894 


Other  / 1895 
Fowls  1 1804 

1895 
1894 
Totals^  1893 


11891 


83,723 
86,793 

43,041 
42,805 

965,488 
899,448 

1,092,252 

1,029,046 

921,453 

893,995 

921,742 


i 

a 

1 

O 

.S 
2 

."a 

1 

71,490 

45,326 

141,020 

142,872 

153,839 

49,360 

9,484 

62,698 

51,277 

131,323 

148,700 

158.703 

44,279 

10.437 

51,486 

43,454 

76,669 

82,240 

84,683 

82,413 

6,186 

50,417 

48,978 

76,640 

86,516 

92,737 

34,284 

6,880 

739,016 

547,162 

1,319,541 

1,384,780 

1,179.658 

436,387 

114,282 

712,258 

551,08S 

1,290,686 

1,272,201 

1,169,549 

420,127 

109,892 

861,992 

635,942 

1,537,230 

1,559,842 

1,417,580 

518,100 

129,902 

825,368 

651,343 

1,498.649 

1,501,417 

1,420.990 

498,690 

127,159 

764.568 

622,164 

1,424,418 

1,888,009 

1,898,871 

480,717 

116,736 

776,390 

6J.S,»88 

1,418,000 

1.360,248 

1,409,098 

482,721 

114,238 

785,709 

603,887 

1,407,686 

1,391,488 

1,307,506 

479,147 

108,975 

696,604 
689,205 

420,022 
438,208 

6.686  214 
6,425,249 

7,752.840 
7,652.662 
7.114,486 
7,078,978 
7,006,090 
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An  increase  in  the  number  of  tarkeys  in  the  Lake  Haron  and  West  Midland  and  East 
Midland  districts  has  been  large  enough  to  overcome  the  decrease  in  the  other  five  groups, 
and  there  are  now  7,399  more  turkeys  in  the  Province  than  in  the  previous  year.  There 
has  been  a  failing  off  of  18,186  in  the  number  of  geese,  the  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Huron  and 
West  Midland  districts  being  the  only  exceptions  to  the  decline.  Tht)  number  of  other 
fowls  has  increased  in  every  group  excepting  the  Georgian  Bay  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  are  210,965  more  in  the  Province  than  in  1894.  The  total  number  of  all  classes  of 
fowls  now  reaches  7,752,840,  which  is  200,178  mere  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
every  district  but  the  Georgian  Bay  and  St.  La^vrence  shows  an  increase  over  the  figures 
for  1894. 


REMARKS  OP  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gftmden,  Kent :  I  think  the  hen  Ib  of  far  more  profit  than  the  turkey,  ^ose  or  duok,  as  there  is  always 
ft  market  for  eggs.    But  as  a  rule  now  a  low  price  has  to  be  taken  for  poultry. 

Chatham,  Kent :  Every  farmer  keeps  poultry,  but  in  a  slipshod  fashion.  Nothing  is  done  in  a  scientific 
manner. 

Harwich,  Kent :  It  is  a  great  improvement  to  get  some  thoroughbred  blood  in  a  flock  of  fowls  occasion* 
ally.    I  have  a  mixture  of  half  a  dozen  good  breeds,  and  have  a  flock  of  good  hens. 

Kaleigh.  Kent :  We  raise  annually  about  hve  dozen  chickens  of  Light  Bramaha,  but  never  sell  any. 
They  are  fed  twice  a  day,  winter  and  summer,  with  wheat,  barley  and  corn,  and  have  the  ran  of  the  farm. 
We  have  plenty  of  eggs  winter  and  summer,  except  when  moulting.  If  not  actual  profit  they  give  abund- 
ance in  the  eating. 

Malahide,  Elgin  :  There  has  been  more  attention  paid  to  poultry  by  farmers  of  late  years.  They  have 
better  bred  fowl,  and  better  cared  for.  The  production  for  home  consumption  and  export  probably  exceeds 
that  of  former  years. 

Canboro',  Haldimand  :  Geese,  turkeys,  ducks  and  hens  are  the  best  paying  animals  on  the  farm.    We 

have  made  $60  this  summer  on  eggs  alone  besides  raising  a  lot  of  chickens.    I  breed  Plymouth  Rocki. 

Stamford,  Welland  :  Poultry  have  done  very  well  this  year.  There  has  been  very  little  disease  among 
them.    A  great  many  have  gone  into  poultry  raising  with  great  profit. 

Bosanquet,  Lambton  :  Poultiy  are  abundant  in  quantity,  and  are  in  prime  condition.  I  believe  that 
the  hen  is  about  as  industrious  and  honest  a  servant  as  the  farmer  han,  and  sometimes  has  to  put  up  with 
considerable  abuse. 

Ashfield,  Huron  :  We  keep  about  fifty  hens,  chiefly  for  our  own  use.  We  regard  them  as  fully  paying 
for  their  keep.  With  the  present  low  prices  of  grain  poultry  is  a  paying  investment.  Brown  Leghorn  is 
the  choice  for  laying. 

Hullett,  Huron  :  Geese  and  turkeys  are  doing  well,  but  paying  only  moderately.  Hens  are  healthy 
and  have  been  laying  well.  They  pay  well  when  kept  in  a  clean  house,  are  kept  warm  in  winter  ana 
properly  fed  and  cared  for. 

Stanley,  Huron :  There  is  a  large  stock  of  poultry,  and  a  large  business  has  been  done  in  eggs  during 
the  pummer.  At  present  chickens  and  fat  fowl  are  in  good  demand,  but  prices  are  not  high.  Though  I 
cannot  furnish  you  with  statistics  the  general  opinion  is  that  they  pay 

Amabel,  Biuoe :  Poultry  are  mostly  in  good  'condition.  If  there  is  any  profit  in  poultry  at  present  I 
would  like  some  person  to  show  me  where  it  is  to  come  from,  as  they  were  never  so  cheap  in  twenty  five 
years. 

Brant,  Bruce  :  Although  the  price  of  eggs  has  been  no  better  than  last  year,  they  are  as  profitable  a» 
anything  else  on  the  farm.  In  many  looalities  grasshoppers  were  very  numerous,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of 
danger,  yet  they  provided  abundant  feed  for  turkeys,  and  they  did  extra  well. 

Artemf  sia.  Grey  :  The  poultry  industry  would  pay  if  rightly  managed,  but  the  trouble  is  that  they  are 
allowed  .to  pick  their  own  living  all  the  time  possible,  and  after  that  are  fed  begrudgingly. 

Bentinck,  Grey  :  Poultry  fanciers  may  find  pleasure  if  they  do  not  find  profit,  in  keeping  poultry,  but 
the  genera]  farmer  has  no  profit  in  keeping  any  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  his  own  table  with  eggs  and 
fowl. 

St.  Vincent)  Grey :  Fowl  are  generally  in  good  condition,  as  gr%in  is  so  cheap  there  is  no  object  in 
stinting  them.  Where  proper  care  is  taken,  hens  for  egg  production  are  as  profitable,  if  not  more  so,  than 
any  other  class  of  stock  on  the  farm. 

Sydenham,  Grey :  Raising  poultry  for  sale,  I  am  convinced,  does  not  pay  except  near  large  cities, 
where  fanners  can  watch  for  supply  and  demand.  Turkeys  are  worth  only  six  cents  a  pound  here,  and 
only  a  limited  number  can  be  sold  just  now,  even  at  that  price. 

Gwillimbnry,  W.,  Simc^e  :  They  seem  to  be  in  very  good  condition,  but  as  they  are  generally  kept  by 
farmers,  I  confess  I  cannot  discover  wherein  they  are  pnifitabln,  except  that  it  is  very  coQNenient  to  have  a 
fresh  egg  oco  siobally. 
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DorcheHter,  W.,  Middlesex  :  Poultry  have  done  fairly  well,  but  the  low  price  of  eggs  scarcely  pays  for 
the  labor  they  require.  There  seem  to  be  larger  flDcks  of  tprkeys  than  last  year,  but  the  birds  are  rather 
smaller  in  size. 

McGillivrav,  Middlesex  :  Poultiy  are  in  g^ood  condition.  The  average  price  of  eggs  would  not  exceed 
ten  cents.    Eight  and  nine  cents  was  the  price  for  the  three  summer  months. 

Zorra,  £.»  Oxford :  Turkeys  and  ducks  are  numerous  and  are  doing  well.  They  pay  to  raise,  considering 
the  gra^shoppeis  they  eat. 

Zorra,  £.,  Oxford  :  Some  poultry  will  always  be  kept  on  the  average  farm.  About  fifty  to  sixty  are 
plenty,  and  the  chief  profit  in  keeping  them  is  in  their  supplying  a  cheap  and  handy  food,  and  as  destrtyers 
of  a  quantity  of  injurious  insects,  worms,  etc. 

Brantford,  Brant :  Poultry,  if  properly  cared  for,  should  be  among  the  money  making  machinerv  of 
the  farm.  There  seems  to  be  no  depression  in  the  trade.  There  is  a  ready  market  all  the  season,  which 
says  so  much  in  cash  every  time  for  a  little  outlay. 

Oakland,  Brant :  Poultry  have  always  been  profitable  with  me.  Like  everything  else  they  require  care 
and  attention  ;  otherwise  they  are  not  profitable— only  scavengers. 

Blao shard,  Perth  :  The  hens  look  well  and  lay  lots  of  eggs.  It  is  the  women  who  run  that  branch  of 
the  farm.  I  often  think  as  I  look  in  the  holes  made  in  the  grain  bins  that  the  eggs  cost  more  than  they  are 
worth. 

Wallace,  Perth  :  I  have  always  maintained  that  there  was  no  profit  in  poultry,  excepUng  in  keeping 
them  to  pick  up  such  as  would  go  to  waste  if  they  were  not  about. 

Eramosa,  Wellington :  One  hundred  hens  are  better  than  six  cows  ;  that  is,  they  bring  more  money 
with  one-half  the  outlay. 

Luther,  W.,  Wellin^on :  The  suppljr  of  eggs  has  been  large,  and  generally  thought  profitable.  Bat  wl& 
no  accounts  are  kept,  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact  figures.  There  have  been  some  losses  from  roup  owing 
to  poor  buildings. 

Dumfries,  N.,  Waterloo :  Poultry  on  the  whole  give  much  better  returns  than  thev  generally  get  credit 
for.  It  has  been  a  first-cla^s  year  for  the  turkey,  but  a  new  trouble  has  struck  a  number  of  them,  namely, 
a  swelling  about  the  eye.  I  have  operated  on  some  the  second  and  third  time,  by  letting  the  matter  oiit 
with  a  pen-knife.    There  have  been  no  deaths  yet. 

Waterloo,  Waterloo :  I  am  ssitisfied  that  chickens  pay  good  profits  on  any  farm  if  they  are  properly 
cared  for.  Other  fowls  hardly  pay  as  well.  Most  farmers  make  a  great  blunder  by  milling  all  breeds  of 
chickens,  instead  of  keeping  one  general  purpose  breed,  and  improving  on  that. 

Mulmur,  Dufferin  :^  The  condition  of  poultry  seems  to  be  good.  A  large  quantity  are  being  put  on  the 
market.  Cause :  scarcity  of  feed  and  lack  of  funds.  The  prices  are  much  k)wer  than  usual,  and  therefore 
the  profits  are  less. 

Nassagaweya,  Halton :  Poultry  have  done  well,  as  grasshoppers  were  so  plentiful  that  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  food.  Egg^  have  also  been  plentiful.  They  are  said  to  have  been  delicious,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  gfrasshopper  flavor.  I  cannot  vouch  for  this,  however,  as  I  do  not  fancy  experimenting  on  snch 
dainties 

Trafalgar,  Halton  :  The  market  for  poultry  products  has  been  about  equal  to  the  last  and  previous 
years.  Only  a  few  farmers  appreciate  the  value  of  the  poultry  yard,  and  it  does  not  receive  the  attention 
or  the  care  that  it  is  entitled  to    Those  who  do  attend  to  their  fowl,  profit  by  the  delinquincy  of  the  others. 

Chinguacousy,  Peel :  Poultry  rai^ng  has  become  quite  an  industry  in  this  township.  The  results  are 
satisfactory.  The  dry  summer  has  been  very  favorable  to  growing  turkeys  and  chickens,  which  are  nearly 
all  marketed  in  Toronto. 

^Markham,  York  :  Poultry  are  in  fair  condition.  If  not  gone  into  extensively,  with  proper  care  poultry 
raising  will  pay  about  as  well  as  any  other  farm  stock,  and  sometimes  even  better. 

Mara,  Ontario :  AU  kinds  of  poultry  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  There  has  not  been  much  pro- 
fit in  selling  eggs  during  the  past  summer. 

Clarke,  Durham :  Farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  know  what  their  poultry  cost.  It  would  be  hard  to  give  an 
estimate  of  profit  or  loss,  but  I  think  there  is  profit  in  farmers  keeping  enough  for  their  own  use,  especially 
hens. 

Percy.  Northumberland  :  Poultry  are  in  good  condition:  Thej  forage  for  a  living,  helping  themsslves 
to  grain,  fruit  and  whatever  they  take  a  fancy  to.    I  think  profit  is  on  tne  wrong  side. 

Marysburgh  N.,  Prince  Edward  :  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  poultry  myself.  Hens  pay  for  their 
keep  if  properly  cared  for.  Ducks  are  worth  25  cents  dressed.  It  is  worth  20  cents  each  to  fit  them  for 
market,  and  it  costs  25  cents  in  my  opinion  to  raise  one.    Now,  where  is  the  profit  ? 

Kingston,  Frontenac :  There  is  no  scarcity  of  good  poultry  in  this  locality,  being  in  good  demand  for 
table  use  at  remunerative  prices.  The  same  may  be  saia  of  eggs.  Under  proper  care  poultry  are  profit- 
able. 

Storrington,  Frontenac  :  All  kinds  of  poultry  have  done  well.  If  farmers  would  keep  more  fowl  and 
pay  good  attention  to  them  they  would  derive  more  profit  from  the  food  consumed  than  they  get  from  any 
other  stock.    Eggs  and  dreseed  fowls  always  bring  a  good  price  on  our  market. 

Leeds  and  Lansdowne  Front,  Leeds :  Poultry  has  been  gone  into  more  than  formerly,  as  there  is  profit 
in  the  business  when  well  managed.  I  think  the  industry  should  be  encoursged  more  at  this  locality,  a.*  we 
Are  right  at  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  campers  look  for  lots  of  chicken. 

Lansdowne  Front,  Leeds  :  The  poultry  industry  is  on  the  increaFe  as  the  farmers  see  that  it  pays  to 
rais9  them  and  to  give  them  careful  attention. 
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Edwardsbumr,  Grenville :  Pooltry  hM  done  very  well  this  year,  but  the  profit  is  not  great  on  aooount 
of  the  low  price  for  eggs. 

Caledonia,  Preaootty  Every  fanner  keeps  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  poultry.  Ab  to  their  profit, 
I  fancy  the  most  of  us  do  not  know  the  first  thing.  We  simply  go  on  keeping  them  for  the  enjoyment  of 
fresh  eggs  and  fat  cockerels. 

Hawkesbury  £.,  Prescott :  Poultry  has  paid  very  well.  Eggs  have  been  a  pretty  good  price  this 
seaBon.  Farmers  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  breede  of  fcwl,  and  are  erecting  suitable  houses  for  them 
to  live  in. 

Clarence,  Russell :  There  are  none  here  who  make  a  specialty  of  poultry  of  any  olas:).  The  common 
hen  is  generally  kept  as  a  scavenger  and  egg  producer  for  home  consumption  ;  otherwise  not  directly  pro- 
fitable. Carelessness  in  breeding,  feeding  and  housing  is  probably  the  cause.  Plymouth  Rocks  are  most 
popular  with  those  who  take  best  care,  and  try  to  make  them  a  financial  success.  Turkeys  are  raised  to 
some  extent.  The  Mammoth  Bronze  is  profitable,  as  it  finds  a  great  deal  of  its  food  in  the  fields,  grows  to 
a  great  size,  and  matures  early.  Mongrels  or  run  out  breeds  are  not  profitable.  Qeese  and  ducks  are  not 
raisdd  about  here. 

Osgoode,  Russell '  I  think  there  is  no'-.hing  on  the  farm,  with  the  exception  of  sheep,  which  yield  as 
large  a  revenue  as  bens,  considering  the  labor  expended  on  them.    There  is  no  profit  in  other  fowls. 

Drumnv>nd,  Lanark :  Poultry  are  in  good  condition,  but,  except  in  places  where  they  are  provided 
with  good  warm  quarters  and  furnished  with  proper  food  and  attendance,  there  is  not  much  profit  in  them. 
As  a  rule  very  little  care  is  taken  of  them. 

Laxton,  Victoria  :  Poultry  are  in  good  condition.  A  neighbor  that  keeps  a  hennery  says  that  100  hens 
are  e<jual  to  five  cows  for  profit. 

Otonabee,  Peterborough :  On  my  own  farm,  poultry  pay  for  their  feed  and  care  as  well  as  any  of  the 
other  animals  kept  on  the  farm. 

Lutterworth,  Haliburton  :  Lots  of  fowl  are  kept  for  home  use,  and  a  large  Dortion  to  spare.  Ask 
farmers  if  fowls  pay  for  their  keep,  nine  out  of  ten  will  answer,  '*  I  don't  know."  And  I  am  one  of  the 
nine. 

Tyendinaga,  Hastings  :  Farmers  are  b9ginning  to  realize  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  poultry,  and 
are  turning  their  attention  that  way.    A  number  are  building  good  warm  houses  for  them. 

Wollaston,  Hastings  :  There  is  no  profit  in  poultry.  Eggs  sell  at  8  cents  in  summer,  and  15  cents  in 
winter,  when  few  are  laid.    We  raise  eggs  for  the  house,  and  these  cost  us  a  cent  apiece. 

Cockbum  Island,  ManitouUn  :  All  keep  a  few  poultry,  but  none  make  a  special  business  of  it.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  profit.  Farmers  permit  a  few  fowl  about  the  bam,  but  are  reluctant  to  credit  them  with 
much  profit. 


Live   Stoqk   Sold.     The  following  table  gives  the  nn  tuber  of  each  class   of  live 
stock  sold  in  1894  and  1895,  by  county  groups  and  by  the  Province : 
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119,  !09  97,312  111,850 
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282,439'  241,041;  132,214 

250,379  210,3911  117,719 


233,530    177,590    455,641 
200,411     165,976    393,581 


551,444 
479,041 


407,872 
381,249 


32,056 
35,581 

13,427 
11,960 

682,315 
616,446 

70,080 
68,003 

15,081 
14,227 

1,169,992 
1,030,567 

134,612 
126,401 

37,126 
84,585 

2.393,4W 
2,181,222 

Taking;  the  Province  over  there  were  fewer  horses  and  cattle  disposed  of  daring  the  year 
than  in  1894,  bat  there  were  more  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry.  Every  district  shows  an 
increase  in  the  namher  of  hogs  and  poultry  marketed,  and  all  bat  the  East  Midland  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  sold  ;  while  every  group  exhibits  a  decline  in  the  num- 
L^r  of  cattle  disposed  of,  and  all  but  two  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  changing 
hands. 
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THE  APIARY. 

Spriog  reports  were  to  the  following  effect :  Many  colonies  went  into  winter  quarters 
with  short  stores,  and  losses  from  this  cause  were  considerable.  Losses  from  outdoor 
wintering  were  greater  than  usual,  and  the  cold  weather  of  May  and  the  backward  con- 
dition of  blossoms  and  flowers  tested  the  vitality  of  colonies.  A  few  reported  losses  from 
chilled  brood  and  dysentery ;  only  three  or  four  correspondents  reported  foul  brood. 
Losses  were  given  all  the  way  from  two  to  ninety  per  cent  The  average  may  be  placed 
at  twenty  per  cent. 

The  following  was  in  the  August  bulletin :  "  Leading  apiarists  among  our  corres- 
pondents report  dolefully  regarding  honey.  One  in  Huron,  who  has  110  colonies,  had 
but  one  swarm,  and  did  not  get  a  single  pound  of  honey  up  to  the  time  of  reporting. 
Many  others  complain  of  lack  of  swarming,  and  fear  that  after  feeding  back  there  will 
be  little  or  no  profit  Others  hope  better  things  from  the  fall  flow.  The  hek  reports 
come  from  the  St  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  and  East  Midland  groups,  but  these  are  not 
unanimous.  No  disease  has  been  reported,  and  more  loss  is  feared  from  starvation  than 
from  any  other  cause.  A  Grey  correspondent  sized  up  the  general  situation  in  the 
following  terse  report :  *  No  swarms,  no  sickness,  no  honey.'  ** 

The  November  bulletin  said  :  '*  The  discouraging  account  published  in  the  August 
bulletin  regarding  the  poor  prospects  of  a  honey  yield  has  been  verified.  There  will  be 
a  small  surplus  from  buckwheat,  and  still  less  from  clover.  Unless  apiarists  feed  back 
heavily  many  colonies  will  die  of  starvation.  With  the  exception  of  having  low  stores 
the  bees  appear  to  be  in  good  condition.*' 

The  following  table  gives  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province  the  number  of  hives 
of  bees  kept  in  the  township  municipalities  of  Ontario  in  each  of  the  four  years  1892  95, 
together  with  their  value,  including  the  outfit  required,  in  each  of  the  three  years  1893-95  : 
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179,126 

189,685 

78,676 

167,678 

207,983 

226.867 

44,867 
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1,051,674 

201,865 

186,265 

72,668 

209,213 

222,465 

220,962. 

42,669 

6,963 

1,162,946 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  hives  in  six  districts  out  of  the  eight,  and  there 
are  now  only  173,173  colonies  eompared  with  200.094  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total 
value  of  bees  and  outfit  has  fallen  from  $1,051,574  in  1894  to  ¥938,658.  This  heavy 
decline,  following  a  similar  one  in  the  year  before,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  honey 
industry  has  not  been  a  paying  one  during  the  past  f^w  seasons. 

Remarks  ok  Corresfondsnts. 


Gosfield  N.,  Efbox  :  I  think  the  cau^e  of  so  many  beea  dyinc:  during  the  winter  among  thoee  not  pro- 
tected by  chaff  or  sawdust  was  that  the  moisture  that  arises  from  the  cluster  was  formed  into  hoar  frost  by 
the  long  continued  cold,  and  it  gradually  spread  from  the  top  of  the  hive  until  it  covered  the  bees.  Where 
they  were  covered  with  sawdust  and  a  poms  quilt  only  between  the  bees  and  sawdust,  the  moisture  was  all 
absorbed  by  the  sawdust,  and  the  bees  were  kept  dry  ;  and  where  bees  are  kept  dry,  cold  will  not  kill  them. 
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Gtosfield.  N.,  Essex  :  Bees  are  all  right  now.  There  has  been  a  fair  flow  of  fall  honey,  which  has  left 
them  in  gooa  shape  for  winter.    There  is  no  surplus  honey,  and  there  were  very  few  swarms. 

TUbory  N.,  Essex :  Bee%  are  healthy,  and  will  probably  have  enough  honey  to  carry  them  through 
winter  and  spring  ;  but  for  the  first  time  since  I  began  to  keep  bees  T  have  got  no  surplus— well,  perhaps 
one  pound  to  the  colony,  and  that  principally  from  basswood. 

Oxford,  Kent :  Bees  have  given  no  surplus  at  all  this  year,  and  in  many  cases  have  not  gathered  enough 
to  winter  on. 

St.  Thomas,  Elgin :  Bees  did  not  gather  enough  honey  for  winter  in  this  locality,  and  have  been  fed. 
In  some  places  they  got  winter  stores  from  buckwheat.  On  the  whole  it  was  the  worst  season  I  have  known 
in  fifteen  years. 

Wainfleet,  Welland :  Bees  have  done  very  poorly.  There  have  been  hardly  any  swarms,  and  owing  to 
late  frosts  bat  little  honey  was  made. 

Stanley,  Huron  :  This  ha^  been  a  poor  year  f^r  bees.  Some  bee-keepers  here  have  not  had  a  single 
swarm,  and  have  no  honey. 

Wawanorh  W.,  Huron :  Bees  have  produced  no  honey  this  season  and  no  swarms.  They  have  all  to  be 
fed  heavily,  and  a  great  many  are  left  to  starve,  for  it  would  not  pay  to  feed  them,  as  they  were  in  a  weak 
condition  or  few  in  number. 

Brant,  Brucn :  A  complete  failure.  No  swarming  and  no  surplus  honey.  Many  have  been  and  are 
being  fed  to  keep  them  over  winter.    Frosts  and  drouth  were  the  cause. 

Elderslie,  Bruce :  This  has  been  a  remarkably  poor  season  for  bees.  Very  few  bee  men  extracted  any 
honey  this  season.  Most  of  the  colonies  will  have  enough  honey  to  take  them  through  the  winter  perhaps, 
bat  Oiat  will  be  about  all. 

Olenelg,  Grey  :  There  was  no  honey  product  this  year.  Bees  did  not  get  enough  to  keep  themselves, 
and  had  to  oe  fed  for  winter. 

Sydenham,  Grey :  Bees  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  Hives  are  well  supplied  with  honey,  and  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds  have  been  extracted. 

Lobo,  Middlesex :  There  are  no  swarms  and  no  honey.  Fully  one-half  the  bees  here  will  die  of  star- 
vation this  winter  unless  fed  back.  ^ 

Zorra  E.,  Oxford:  There  has  been  no  honey  and  no  swarms.  When  the  bees  should  be  gathering 
honey  on  basswood  several  died  of  starvation.    Tney  did  not  gather  enough  to  keep  them  one  month. 

Brantford,  Brant :  No  honey  has  been  gathered  this  year.  Nearly  all  the  hives  have  to  be  fed  to  win- 
ter them  over. 

Eramosa,  Wellington :  At  one  time  this  summer  I  had  six  hives  of  bees,  but  they  are  all  dead  of  star- 
vation.   No  bloFsom ;  no^honey. 

Waterloo,  Waterloo:  This  summer  was  a  stunner  on  bees  in  this  section.  There  has  been  no  honey 
and  bees  have  had  **  hard  scratching  "  to  exist.    Some  will  have  to  be  fed  for  the  winter. 

Mulmur,  Dnfferin :  This  year  has  been  disastrous  to  the  bee  industry.  There  were  few  swarms  and 
less  honey.  My  ooloniee  doubled  this  year.  I  am  feeding  a  few  of  the  best  but  have  little  hope  of  bringing 
them  through. 

Glanford,  Wentworth :  Bees  have  just  barely  lived.  There  was  no  increase.  Colonies  will  have  to  be 
fed  their  entire  winter*s  sustenance. 

Chinguaouusy,  Peel :  No  swarms ;  not  honey  enough  to  winter  upon.  The  worst  season  I  have  ever 
seem. 

Etobicoke,  York :  Bees  look  healthy.    The  surplus  is  about  ten  pounds  per  colony. 

Clarke,  Durham :  Bees  have  not  done  much  in  bright  honey  this  year,  on  account  of  lack  of  white 
clover  and  the  very  dry  summer.    Very  little  swarming  this  year. 

Haldimand,  Northumberland  :  The  swarming  has  been  very  light,  and  in  some  instances  none.  The 
honey  stored  has  been  light  on  account  of  the  drouth. 

Williamsburg,  Dundas  :  Bees  have  made  no  bonev  this  season,  not  even  enough  to  keep  thempelves, 
and  most  of  them  will  die  before  spring.  A  number  of  years  ago  this  was  a  fine  section  of  the  country  for 
bee-keeping,  but  of  late  years  it  has  gone  to  the  dogs,  from  what  cause  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Clarence,  RoFsell :  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  weeks  in  May  the  season  was  good  for  bees  and 
production  of  honey.  Fruit  trees  are  somewhat  backward  in  spring  and  cold  weather.  All  the  other 
sooroes  of  bee  food  were  plentiful  with  the  exception  of  buckwheat,  and  the  weather  was  all  that  couM  be 
desired  for  them. 

Otonabee,  Peterborough  :  Bees  have  not  done  well  this  summer.  The  colonif  s  did  not  swarm,  and  the 
honey  prodact  was  only  alx>ut  half.    There  was  not  much  flora. 

Emo  River,  Rainy  River  :  As  to  bees,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  colony  in  the  whole  district.  I  feel 
fnxre  they  would  do  well  here.  The  climate  is  dry  in  winter,  and  there  are  many  more  fine  sunny  days  to 
cive  them  a  fly  in  winter  than  in  the  east.  It  is  not  so  damp  tor  the  hive,  and  from  early  spring  to  late 
tall  flora  is  in  abundance,  as  well  as  the  various  trees  from  which  to  obtain  honey.  Clover  is  abundant. 
There  is  also  a  special  guide  that  tame  bees  will  sacoeed  in  the  fact  that  wasps  and  wild  bees  are  to  be  seen 
in  ihe  meadows,  etc.  1  used  to  keep  bees  in  eastern  Ontario,  and  had  intended  to  remove  some  here  when 
we  came,  and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  it  was  not  done.  I  'believe  the  Department  should  send  some 
colonies  of  bees  into  this  district  for  experimental  purposes. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

The  August  bulletin  called  attention  to  the  marked  decrease  in  the  flow  of  milk, 
and  ia  ditferent  parts  of  the  western  half  of  the  Province  cheese  factories  and  creameries 
had  10  dose  for  lack  of  material. 

The  following  was  contained  in  the  November  bulletin  :  "  The  drouth  affected  pas- 
turf  s  to  such  an  extent  that  cheese  factories  and  creameries  experienced  a  heavy  falling 
ofif  in  supplies.  Most  factories  closed  this  year  earlier  than  is  usual,  and  creameries  also 
ihad  a  trying  time  of  it.  Prices  were  low  the  most  of  the  season,  and  the  year  has  been 
a  disappointing  one  to  dairymen.  Home-made  butter  is  said  to  be  still  improving  in 
quality,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  creameries  and  the  travelling  dairy.  Most  of  our  cor> 
respondents  still  expres«i  confidence  in  the  cheese  industry.  The  grade  Durham  continues 
to  be  regarded  as  the  favorite  cow,  the  Ayrshire  comes  next  (leading  in  eastern  Ontario), 
while  the  Jersey  and  the  Holstein  follow  closely." 

Rbmabks  of  Cobrbspon  dents. 

Colchester  N.,  Essex  :  Cheese  factories  have  been  well  patronized,  but  the  busineM  has  not  been  aatia- 
factory.  The  price  of  cheese  has  been  so  low,  and  pastures  being  short,  the  quantity  of  milk  was  limited, 
although  a  large  number  of  cows  were  milked.    Butter  would  have  been  better. 

Gosfield  N.,  Essex  :  Three  cheese  factories  were  erected  in  this  section  during  the  past  year. 

Harwich,  Kent :  Four  different  men  have  tned  a  factory  in  or  near  Blenheim,  and  have  failed.  The 
factory  was  run  for  about  two  months,  cheese  selling  at  7^  cents,  but  was  closed  in  July,  and  has  not  been 
re-opened. 

Howard,  Kt^nt :  There  is  but  one  cheese  factory  in  this  township  where  there  used  to  be  ten  or  twelve 
in  operation  about  ten  years  ago.  Cheese  canaot  be  made  here  for  less  than  10  cents  a  pound.  We  became 
disQouraged  and  quit,  tor  we  find  beef  cattle  more  profitable,  and  both  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time. 

Raleigh,  Kent :  Dairying  is  in  a  fiourishing  condition  and  good  prices  have  been  rpalized.  The  visit 
of  the  travelling  dairy  has  borne  good  fruits. 

Malahide,  Elgin  :  It  has  been  a  poor  season  for  the  dairy.  Drouth  and  the  low  price  of  cheese  have 
lessened  profits. 

Dunn,  Haldimand  .  The  dairy  industry  is  doing  very  well.  The  butter  business  is  increasing  faster 
than  that  of  cheeie,  owing  to  our  nsarne-sj  to  the  Buff  Ji'.o  market. 

Seneca,  Haldimand :  The  .dry  summer  caused  poor  pasture,  and  cheese  and  butter  have  not  been  so 
profitable  as  in  previous  years,  as  the  prices  also  have  been  lower.    Butter  has  done  better  than  cheese. 

Bosanqiiet,  Lambton  :  This  was  rather  a  hard  year  on  dairying,  pastures  being  so  bare  all  summer  and 
prices  poor.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  cheese  manufactured  here,  and  it  takes  the  lead  of  butter 
every  time. 

Dawn,  Lambton :  The  dairy  industry  in  this  locality  is  confined  to  private  individuals.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  very  marked  improvement  on  the  butter  made  heretofore,  and  certainly  there  has  been  room  for 
it.  Some  think  that  butter  pays  best.  Although  the  hot  weather  is  favorable  to  butter-making,  still  it 
leaves  the  milk  on  the  farm,  which  is  a  great  factor  in  raiding  calves  and  pigs.  The  price  of  butter  is  two 
cents  a  pound  higher  than  this  time  last  year. 

Colborne,  Huron  :  Most  of  the  farmers  in  this  township  have  practised  dairying,  either  sending  their 
milk  to  the  cheese  factory  ur  their  cream  to  the  creamery,  and  there  are  fewer  fat  cattle  thin  formerly. 
Prices  for  butter  not  being  encouraging,  no  doubt  many  will  give  up  dairying. 

Grey,  Huron  :  Cheese  has  been  very  low  during  the  summer,  but  is  better  now.  Most  of  the  live  far- 
mers go  in  for  cheese  instead  of  butter. 

Hullett,  Huron  :  The  dairy  industry  has  b>ea  very  depressed.  •  No  creamery  ha^  been  running  this 
year.  '  Butter  sold  for  about  11  cents  par  pound  iu  summer,  and  cheese  from  6^  to  7^  cents  per  pound, 
but  the  m»ke  has  b;en  niort  on  aocount  of  dry  weather. 

Turn  berry,  Huron  :  The  returns  from  the  dairy  will  be  veiy  small,  as  pastures  were  so  poor.  Veiy 
little  butter  is  made  as  compared  with  cheese. 

Amabel,  Bruce  :  It  hao  been  a  poor  year  for  the  dairy  industry.  The  drouth  and  the  fiies  have  greatly 
lessened  the  supply  of  milk.  The  prite  of  butter  and  cheese  has  been  very  low.  Some  prefer  batter, 
othf^rs  cheese,  for  profit.     I  think  there  is  not  much  difference  between  them. 

Amabel,  Bruce  :  This  has  been  a  very  unpropitious  season  for  dairying.  The  summer  was  bo  dry  that 
the  cows  in  many  cases  almost  dried  up.  And  then  the  almost  unheard  of  low  price  of  cheese— and  that  ia 
what  most  are  engaged  in.    Our  cows  have  barely  paid  for  the  trouble  of  milking. 

Brant,  Bruce :  On  account,  I  think,  of  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the 
dairv  industry  has  lagged  somewhat,  but  I  think  a  better  quality  has  be?n  inade.  Cheese  has  been  en^Bg- 
i'>kr  the  attention  of  farmers  more,  but  I  do  not  know  what  effect  the  lower  prices  of  this  year  may  have. 
The  (jnality  of  butter  is  as  good,  or  better,  than  formerly,  but  prices  have  been  considerably  lower— about 
.'<  centi  a  pound  less. 
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Eldenlie,  Bruce  :  More  attention  is  beinpf  firiven  to  dairying  than  formerly.  Cheese  factories  are  now- 
more  in  favor  than  creameries.  The  whey  is  being  returned  to  farmers,  and,  mixed  with  meal,  makes 
good  food  for  hogs. 

Greenock,  Bnioe :  Cheese  takes  the  lead  on  account  of  the  easy  way  of  disposing  of  the  produce  of  the 
cow ;  and  it  »eems  to  bring  in  the  greatest  amount  of  ready  cash. 

Derby,  Grey :  The  dairy  industry  hati  not  been  very  profitable  this  season,  as  the  market  has  been  low. 
There  is  much  more  butter  made  than  cheese  in  this  vicinity. 

GJenelg,  Grey  :  The  dairy  interest  suffered  from  drouth  like  everything  else.  Both  butter  and  cheese 
have  been  low  in  price,  as  well  as  small  m  quantity.  Durham  fiprades  are  almost  entirely  used  for  dairy 
purposes. 

Sydenham,  Grey :  Most  of  the  V<utter  was  made  in  the  factoties  at  Owen  Sound,  the  cream  being 
gathered  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Sunnidale,  Simcoe :  The  majority  of  farmers  about  here  think  that  butter  making  pays  best,  taking 
the  skim  milk  and  everything  into  consideration. 

McGillivray,  Middlesex  :  The  dairy  industry  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  never  will  be  until 
batter  is  made  in  creameries  the  same  as  cheese.  The  township  loses  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  that 
it  might  make  if  butter  was  up  to  the  gilt-edged  standard  of  Danish  or  Australian. 

Westminster,  Middlesex  :  There  has  been  a  small  production  of  dairy  produce  and  low  prices.  We 
generally  stick  to  the  cheese  factory.  We  are  waiting  to  see  how  the  butter  market  experiment  will  succeed. 
The  quality  of  our  butter  is  all  right. 

Westminster,  Middlesex  :  Dairying  has  been  the  poorest  for  years,  and  cows  are  cheap.  Butter  was 
ahead  this  year,  bat  is  not  likely  to  be  so  next.  Cheese  factories  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep  their  patronage 
■ext  year. 

Blandford,  Oxford  :  The  county  cf  Oxford  is  a  dairy  county  ;  but  cheese,  and  not  butter,  was  and  still 
is  supreme. 

Brantford,  Brant :  The  condition  of  the  dairying  industry  has  been  from  bad  to  very  bad.  Butter  has 
paid  the  beat  this  season.  No  pasture,  bad  prices  and  hot  weather  have  hurt  the  cheese  industry  immensely. 

Brantford,  Brant :  Owing  to  the  dry  season  pasture  was  dried  up.  In  most  cases  no  green  feed  was 
sown,  and  therefore  the  dairy  industry  was  rather  small. 

Blanshard,  Perth  :  There  has  not  been  so  mnch  done  in  the  dairy  line  as  usual.  The  butter  factory 
has  been  doaed  this  season,  owing  to  the  owner  and  the  patrons  being  unable  ta  agree  upon  a  basis  of  manu- 
facture. The  cheese  factory  has  been  running,  and  has  done  a  fair  business.  Prices  have  been  below  last 
year's  rates. 

Eramosa,  Wellington :  Butter  is  mostly  gone,  as  the  production  was  small  owing  to  dry  weather. 
There  are  many  complaints  from  cheese  factories  as  to  low  prices  and  shortage  of  milk. 

Guelph,  Wellington  :  Two  cheese  factories  werd  in  operation  in  this  vicinity  during  the  past  bummer, 
but  they  were  not  very  largely  patronized. 

Minto,  Wellington :  Farmers  are  badly  discouraged  about  the  dairy  industry.  Butter  has  been  rela- 
tively higher  than  cheese.    The  price  of  butter  has  been  a  little  better,  but  the  quality  has  been  about  the 


Waterloo,  Waterloo  :  In  this  section  dairying  is  mostly  in  the  line  of  butter  for  the  local  town  markets, 
although  there  was  a  cheese  factory  started  near  by  last  spring. 

Amaranth,  Dufferin  :  It  has  been  the  poorest  year  for  cheese  in  twelve  years.  There  has  been  little 
mOk,  and  small  price  for  cheese.    Butter  has  not  been  much  better. 

Mulmur,  Dufferin  :  The  turn  out  of  butter  has  been  less  than  usual.  Two  reasons  for  this  may  b» 
given — the  drouth  and  the  increasing  production  of  cheese. 

Beverly,  Wentworth :  Cheese-making  has  been  a  very  poor  business  this  season  on  account  of  lour 
prices  and  drouth.    Butter  has  paid  better  this  summer. 

Glanford.  Wentworth :  The  dairy  interest  is  steadily  growing.  Butter  is  chiefly  made  Some  milk 
is  being  sent  into  the  city,  and  this  branch  is  increasing  yearly. 

Baqaeeing,  Halton  :  There  are  no  cheese  factories  in  this  locality.  A  creamery  was  started  on  the 
separator  plan  last  spring  near  Georgetown,  but  it  has  not  given  general  satisfaction,  as  the  hauling  of  the 
muk  to  the  factory  and  returning  the  skim  milk  is  regarded  as  too  expensive. 

Markham,  York  :  More  have  gone  into  dairying  this  year.    Butter  has  the  preference  at  present. 
Brock,  Ontario :  I  think  the  batter  industry  has  held  its  own  well  with  the  cheese  this  season.    The 
quality  of  butter  has  compared  well  with  previous  years,  but  prices  were  lower  all  season  until  lately. 

Pickering,  Ontario :  I  think  the  advantages  of  factories  and  creameries  cannot  be  too  strongly  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  farmers,  when  we  consider  the  depression  in  other  lines.  A  few  farmers  here  bailt  a 
creamery  last  spring  in  ^  good  dairying  country,  but  our  great  difficulty  has  been  to  get  patrons.  Farmers 
seemingly  are  afraid  to  move  out  of  the  old  lines.  Although  the  creamery  is  built  and  we  have  the  beet 
appliances  for  making  butter,  yet  we  could  not  convince  farmers  to  bring  their  milk,  and  consequently  can- 
not get  enough  milk  to  make  the  undertaking  profitable. 

Mara,  Ontario :  Dairying  has  been  in  a  depressed  state  during  the  summer.  Butter  has  been  paying 
better  than  cheese. 

Scaflrf>g.  Ontario :  The  supply  of  dairy  produce  has  fallen  off  very  much.  The  hornfly  has  been  very 
bad,  which  has  no  doubt  affected  the  flow  of  milk. 
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Darlington,  Durham :  We  have  no  butter  factories  in  this  township,  but  there  is  a  larse  amount  of 
cheese  manufactured  here.    On  the  whole  we  do  not  think  the  dairy  industry  was  quite  as  good  as  last  year. 

Hope,  Durham :  The  dairy  industry  has  not  been  equal  to  expectations,  as  far  as  cheese  manufacturing 
goes,  on  account  of  low  prices  prevailing  in  foreign  markets  ;  and  the  quantity  manufactured  has  not  been 
up  to  the  average  of  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  pasture  through  drouth. 

Hamilton,  Northumberland  :  There  are  several  cheese  factories  and  a  butter  factory  in  this  township. 
More  cheese  is  made  than  butter. 

Marynburgh  N.,  Prince  Edward  :  The  dairy  business  is  at  ebb-tide.  Cheese  is  low  in  price,  and  pas- 
tures have  been  poor.    The  business  is  now  practically  at  a  standstill. 

Camden,  Lennox  and  Addington  :  The  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the  cheese  market,  and  this  means  a 
great  loss  to  the  farming  community.  It  will  be  the  means  of  driving  soD*e  of  them  into  something  «!■• 
next  year.    Some  farmers  threaten  to  run  their  cows  dry  in  the  spring  and  beef  them. 

Denbigh,  Lennox  and  Addington  :  We  tried  cheese-making  this  ^ear  but  with  unsatisfactory  result*' 
Owing  to  the  low  price  (f  che*-se,  the  high  rate  of  milk-drawing  owmg  to  the  scattered  population,  the 
pmall  number  and  inferior  condition  of  the  cows  kept  by  many,  and  the  distance  we  had  to  araw  the  cheese 
to  the  railway  station  (42  miles),  the  amount  left  to  the  patrons  was  very  small.  Those  who  made  butter 
did  better  with  the  same  number  of  cows. 

Richmond,  Lennox  :  Dairying  has  been  the  worst  for  years.  The  production  next  season  will  be  much 
smaller  because  of  low  prices  ruling  this  season.  Butter  production  during  the  summer  does  not  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  cheese. 

Crosby  N.,  Leeds  :  We  have  five  cheese  factories  in  this  township,  but  no  butter  factory.  Oood  butter 
is  almost  one  of  the  lest  arts,  except  in  the  butter  factory.  The  girls  all  want  to  play  the  piano  or  elae 
teach  school. 

Williamsburg,  Dxindas :  The  dairy  business  has  been  very  poor  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  pasture.  But- 
tei  is  not  made  to  any  extent  hereabouts,  not  one  fanner  in  a  dozen  making  more  than  enough  for  his 
own  use.    Cheese  is  all  the  gj. 

Alfred,  Prescott :  There  is  not  much  butter  made  here.  It  is  all  cheese-making  with  the  exception  of 
one  creamery  here  on  the  second  concession,  which  has  not  made  much  butter  this  year.  Prices  are  Terj 
low. 

Hawkeaburv,  Prescott  :  The  farmers  in  this  township  nearly  all  send  milk  to  the  cheese  factories.  Ta 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  butter  was  very  low, but  it  improved  later  in  the  season .  The  onl^r  market  for 
butter  here  was  in  the  villages  and  to  the  farmers  who  send  all  their  milk  to  the  cheese  factories.  Better 
has  been  better  in  quality  tnan  last  year. 

Clarence,  Russell  :  Nearly  all  stock  raisers  patronize  the  cheese  factories  during  the  cheese  season. 
Breeders  of  heavy  pure- bred  stock  feed  most  of  the  milk  to  calves,  and  make  the  surplus  into  butter,  w^hioh 
is  generally  of  fair  quality.  Not  much  of  it  goes  on  the  market.  After  the  cheese  season  closes  the  butter 
DiMe  w  not  much  more  than  sufficient  for  home  consumution,  and  much  of  it  is  unfit  for  the  market.  The 
larger  farmers  who  have  cows  coming  in  at  all  times  of  the  year,  make  a  considerable  quantity  of  Kood, 
marketable  butter. 

Cumberland,  Russell :  Cheese  is  the  principal  industry  here  from  May  until  November.  Then  there  is 
A  great  deal  of  butter  made,  and  in  a  great  deal  better  manner  than  heretofore.' 

Gloucester,  Carleton  :  The  milk  has  nearly  all  gone  to  the  cheese  factory.  There  has  not  been  mush 
butter  made,  but  it  has  been  a  better  paying  article  than  cheese  this  summer,  as  the  price  has  been  better 
than  last  year. 

Osgoode,  Carleton  :  The  cheese  manufacturing  business  is  becoming  more  extensive.  Your  correapen- 
dent  can  now  count  over  a  dozen  factories  within  a  radius  of  about  five  miles  from  where  he  writes. 

Dalhousie,  Lanark  :  Milk  has  fallen  off  thirty-five  per  cent,  on  account  of  dry  pasture  and  hornfly. 

Drummond,  Lanark  :  Almost  every  farmer  in  the  township  sends  milk  to  the  cheese  factory,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  not  much  butter  made  until  the  cheese  season  closes.  Butter  is  rather  improving  in 
qiudity. 

Laxton,  Victoria  :  People  are  going  more  into  butter-making  every  year.  Storekeepers  state  that  they 
are  getting  a  far  better  quality  than  used  to  be  made.    There  is  no  cheese  factory  here. 

"Verulam,  Victoria  :  I  should  say  that  the  dairy  industry  was  very  much  depressed.  Many  more  send 
their  milk  to  the  cheese  factories  in  preference  to  making  butter  at  home,  but  both  branches  have  been  dis- 
appointing this  season. 

Harvey,  Peterborough  :  Farmers  are  improving  in  butter-making,  using  dairy  chums,  good  fine  s\lt, 
and  exercising  better  care  in  handling  milk  and  cream  since  the  travelling  dairy  visited  us.  Butter  has 
been  better  both  in  quality  and  price. 

Tyendinaga,  Hastings  :  Cheene  ruled  low  in  prico  all  season.  There  is  only  one  creamery  in  this  town- 
skip.    Cheese  is  the  main  output  in  dairying. 


HcKellar,  Parry  Sound  :  Butter  is  scarce,  as  the  yield  was  not  so  great  as  usual,  and  more  ohe 
being  made  in  the  district. 

St.  Joeeph,  Algoma  :  Poor  butter  is  now  the  exception  here— indeed  I  may  say  there  is  none  e€  posr 
qaality  made,  thanks  to  the  travelling  dairy. 
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Cheese  Factories.  The  following;  table  gives  the  statistics  of  1,164  cheese 
factories  operated  in  Ontario  in  1895.  These  figurfs  are  given  by  groups  of  counties 
and  are  estimated  from  returns  received  from  721  factories.  Comparative  figures  are 
given  for  the  Province  for  thirteen  jears  : 


Districts. 


Lake  Erie : 

1895 

1894 

Lake  Huron  : 

1896 

1894 

Georgian  Bay : 

1896 

^gg^ 

West  Midland:  "" 

1895 

1894 

Lake  Ontario : 

1895 

1894 

St.  Lawrence  and 
OtUwa: 

1895 

1894 

Ea«t  Midland : 

1895 

1894 

Northern  Districts 

1895 

1894 

The  Province  : 

1895 

1894 

1898 

1892 

1891   

1890 

18«9 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 


Average  1883-95. 


a 

3 


C^uantity  of 


Milk  used. 


82 
77 

63 
67 

37 
30 

150 
194 

106 
96 


572 
471 

150 
138 

5 
2 

1.164 
1,011 
897 
866 
838 
817 
784 
737 
787 
770 
759 
751 
635 

827 


Ih.  I 
84.586.648 
74.897,984 

58J  65.551 
54,805,586 

17,588,586 
16,835,065 

229,771.579 
224.380,507 

107,499,761 
86.998.988 


534,670.093 
443,037.209 

140  902.089 
126.140.901 

824.285 
481,641 

l,17t.008.592 
1,027,677.8311 
911,791,2011 
984,356.444! 
865,453.574 
886,387,516, 
760.l46..'?27i 
686,369,0'3| 
691,934,679 
654.703.243 
733.437,254 
685,964.727 
639.696,197 

811,678,962 


Cheese 
made. 

lb. 
7.694.602 
6,917,462 

5  283,936 
5,033,613 

1,603,591 
1,571,673 

20,842,027 
20,716,487 

9.886,600 
8.130,737 


50.702.830 
42.797,773 

13.186.609 
12,071,468 

80.145 
45.884 

109.2:^.340 
97.284,547 
86,166,719 
93,848.948 
81,929.042 
79,364.718 
72.592,847 
65.299.761 
66,6,^8,656 
63,721,621 
71,209  719 
66,939.573 
53,613,032 

77,441,501 


$ 

597.190 
6(il.921 

426,069 
482.680 

•   r 

126,209 
148,697 

1,656.304 
2,004,896 

766.030 
778,571 


3.997,798 
4,186.021 

1.038.391 
1,174.651 

6,40S 
4.410 

8,607,889 
9,441.247 
8,338,709 
8.969,939 
7.656.484 
7,189,957 
6,787.619 
6.031.470 
6.918.913 
5.893.818 
5.781.569 
6,998,889 
5.689.339 

7.245,795 


6.643 
5,697 

5,436 
4,929 

2,179 
1.781 


lb. 

10.99 
10.88 

11.01 
10.89 

10.97 
10.71 


13.164  11.02 

10,486  10.88 

7,451  10.93 

6,934  10.70 


24.907 
20,168 

6,771 
6,803 


10.56 
10.86 

10. 
10.45 


110   10.28 
46    10.62 


65,661 
54.839 
50,870 
48,601 
45.066 
44.838 
43.216 
42,065 
42.512 
37.666 
44.208 
38,646! 
32.636 


10.75 
10.56 
10.58 
10  49 
10.56 
10.64 
10  47 
10.61 
10  54 
10  27 
10.30 
10  25 
10  08 


> 


$   c 

7  76 
9  67 

8  06 

9  59 

7  81 
9  46 

7  94 
9 

7  78 
958 


7  88 
9  78 

7  84 
9  78 

7  99 
9.73 

7  88' 
9  70 
9  68 
9  56; 
9  35 
9  06! 
9  86 
9  24 

10  54 
9  25 

8  12 
10  461 
10  45 


Amount  paid  to 
patrons. 


Totel. 


$ 

462.630 
542,132 

322,606 
383,761 

88,471 
118,281 

1,832,148 
1,682,828 

584,474 
632,425 


3.287.864 
^576,710 

840.786 
996,695 

4,038 
8,200 

6,922,962 
7.981.022 


46,448    10.48     9  36 


cts. 

54.7 

72.4 

55.5 
70.0 

503 
67.3 

68  0 
75.0 

54.4 

72.7 


61.1 
80.7 

59.7 
79.0 

49.0 
66.4 

59.0 
77.2 


The  number  of  cheese  factories  operated  in  Ontario  in  1895  was  1,164.  or  153  in 
excess  of  the  previous  year.  The  numbr^r  of  factories  has  increased  by  about  50  pnr  ct  nt. 
since  1889.  Nearly  fifteen  millions  of  gallons  of  milk  weie  used  more  than  in  1894,  and 
the  output  of  cheese  was  109,230,340  pounds  in  1895  as  compared  with  97,284,547 
pounds  in  1 894,  showing  an  increase  of  about  twelve  million  pounds,  yet  the  value  of  the 
cheesA  produced  fell  from  $9,441,247  in  1894  to  $8,607,389  in  1895.  or  a  reduction  of 
1833,858.  It  took  on  the  average  10.75  pounds  of  milk  to  make  one  pound  of  cheese  in 
1895  as  compared  with  10.56  in  1894,  the  average  for  the  thirteen  years  being  10.48. 
The  price  of  cheese  fell  from  $9.70  per  100  pounds  in  1894  to  $7.88  in  1895,  the  average 
ior  the  thirteen  years  being  $9.36.  The  65,661  patrons  received  only  $6,922,962  in 
1895,  or  an  average  of  59  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk,  while  54,839  patrons  secured 
$7,931,022  in  1894,  or  an  average  of  77.2  cents  for  100  pounds  of  milk. 
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Monthly  Statistics  of  Chebsb  Factories.  The  following  table  has  been 
compiled  from  returns  of  ch^^Re  factories  which  give  full  monthly  statistics.  The  number 
used  for  1895  was  155  lactories,  whose  output  was  17,778,933  pounds  of  cheese.  The 
number  used  for  1894  was  158  factories,  whose  output  was  16,989,246  pounds  of  cheese. 
The  100  reporting  for  1893  produced  11,849,642  pounds : 


Months. 

Milk  required  to 

make  one  pound  of 

cheese. 

Gross  value  of 
cheese  per  pound. 

6ros«  value  of  pro- 
duct of  100  lb. 
of  milk. 

Per  cent,  of  cheese 
made  in  month. 

1896 

1894. 

1893. 

1895 

1894. 

1893. 

1896. 

1894. 

1893. 

1895. 

1894. 

1898. 

1 

Blarch 

April 

lb. 

lilse 

10.90 
11.20 
11.89 
10.99 
10.52 

lb.         lb. 

1  10.43 

10.89.  10.91 
10.60   10.77 
10. 7M,  10  87 
11.28   11.08 
10.891  10.89 
10.18    10  08 

cts. 

"7:67 
7.12 
8.06 
7.61 
7.6a 
8.47 
8.76 
8.77 
8.84 

7.88 

cts. 

10.27 

9.49 

9  01 

9.80 

10.24 

10.28 

10.26 

10.04 

9.t5 

9.69 

cts. 

10.81 

9.89 

9  26 

9.14 

9.86 

9.99 

10.58 

10  69 

cU. 

62.3 
65.8 
72.0 
67.1 
69.4 
80  5 

cts. 

"94.3 
90  4 
8!i.6 
82.8 
94.0 

100.9 

cts. 
98  8 
90.6 
86.0 
84  1 
8t.7 
91.7 
105.0 

"*2'2 
16  4 
21.8 
18.3 
16.0 
13.2 
10.6 
1.9 
.1 

100 

.... 
1.7 
14.8 
21.2 
19.0 
16.0 
12.3 
12.4 
2.8 

: 

1 
.1 
1.8 
12.0 
88.3 
20.7 
16.0 
18.9 
10.6 

':? 

100 

May  .... .;::...: 

June   

July    

August  

September 

October 

9.47 

9.62     9.46 

9i  4    107.7    112.0 

November 

9.40 
9.81 

10.81 

9.82,    9.02 
8.09.     8.57 

10.84.     93.2 
10.60     89.5 

107.7 
106.9 

91.7 

120.2 
122.5 

91.8 

December 

The  seabon  .... 

10.67 

10.60 

9.73 

72.7 

The  average  of  each  year  shows  that  the  milk  is  poorest  in  July,  while  it  gains  in 
richness  till  the  end  of  the  peason.  The  greatest  amount  of  cheese  is  made  in  Juna 
July  comes  second,  while  May  steps  into  third  place  in  1895,  previously  held  by  August. 

Obbahbribs.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  furnished  by  63  public 
creameries  for  1895,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  butter  made,  the  average  number 
of  patrons  and  the  average  price  per  pound  ;  of  the  53  creameries  making  returns  22  are 
operated  in  summer,  16  in  winter,  and  16  are  going  all  the  year,  from  twice  a  week  up  : 


Greameries. 

1 
1 

Butter  made. 

1 
ij 

Average    prioe 
of  butter  per 
pound. 

Milk     required 
to  make  one 
pound  of  but- 

Oream  required 
to  make  one 
pound  of  but- 
ter. 

Qoantity. 

Value. 

Summer 

22 

15 
16 

68 
89 
87 
29 
30 

lb. 

795,804 

294,729 

1,101,998 

2,192,526 
1,072,617 
1,3^8,785 
1.867,768 
1,402,809 

$ 

144,101 

68,822 

•    216,687 

418.110 
224.6^16 
287,078 
884,576 
287,659 

2,611 

675 

1,467 

4.668 
2,814 
8,926 
4,246 
8,293 

cts. 
18.11 
19.79 
19.67 

19  07 

20  91 
21.21 
20  69 
20.61 

lb. 

24.74 
28.72 
26.11 

24.75 
28.79 
28.68 
26.21 
24  61 

lb. 

4.18 

'i'.oi"  1 

4.16 
4.00 

4.28 

Winter 

All  the  year 

Total- 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

4  25 

1891 

4.16 

The  number  of  creameries  (including  akimming  stations)  operated  in  Ontario  is 
about  135.  The  statistics  in  the  above  table  are  only  for  those  creameries  that  have 
made  returns  to  the  Bureau.  The  number  reported  for  1895  is  53,  or  65  if  we  count 
the  skimming  stations.  Based  upon  the  number  of  oreameries,  the  butter  made  at  aU 
the  public  creameries  of  the  Province  may  be  estimated  at  4,553,708  pounds. 
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GHESBB    FACTORIES    AND    CREAMERIES    IN    ONTARIO. 


VAOTOBin  III  OPnATlON    IN    ONTABIO    DUBINO    1896,  WITH    NAME    AND    POST   OVFIOI  ADDBBS8  OF 
THE  SBOBBTABT  OF  EACH  FAOTOBT. 


Note.— No  letnni  noeiTed  from  factory  marked  with  MteriBk  (*) ;  new  faotoriet  in  1896  (f). 


County  and  Township. 


Andecdon  and  Maklen. 

ColeheBter,  S    

GoBfield.N  

Goifield,  S    


Rochester 
Baodwioh,  S 
Tilbory,  N    . 

TDbory,  W   . 

Knrr: 


Name  ol  fiMStory. 


*LeaniingtcMi    

tMenea  and  Roinney 

Ruaoom    

Union 

Stoney  Point 

^Tilbary  Centre 

Comber 


Chatham 

Harwich 

Howard 
Orford    .. 


Raleigh 


Titbfury,  E 
Bioor: 
Aldboroogh 


Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 


Poet  f  office  addrete. 


F.  W.  FalhsTreae 

Oeorge  Pearse,  Sec 

Peter  Inman,  Sec 

R.  J.  Graham,  Piop  

F.  A.  Leak.  Prop 

Operated  Biay  1— Aug:.  15. 
Qeor^  Robinson,  Pres  . . . 
Severin  Dnoharme,  Sec  . . 

Denis  Perrin,  Sec 

N.  D,  St.  Cyr,  Sec  

John  RiohardMm,  Prop  . 
Alfred  flaUiday,  Sec 


t  Ran  only  a  few  weeks  in  1896, 


Camden  

Chatham  Gore  ... 
^Sydenham  Valley 

*RondeaQ 

♦Rowe    

*Rid^town 

Mnirkirk 

•Turin    

Merlin 

•Middle  Road 

Valetta      


•Orinan 

Rodney    . . . . 
West  Lome 


Bayhai-  l»Firby*8. 

Griffin's  Comers 


Dorchester,  S 


Dunwioh 
Malahide 


Sonthwold 


Yarmouth . 


NOBFOLK: 
CharlotteviUe 


Hcughton . 


Guysboro' 

New  England  (M.&B.Co.) 

North  Bayham  . , . 
•Nova  Scotia  .... 

Vienna 

Avon    

•Lyons , 

•Spring€eld 

Dutton 

Wallaoetown 

Danboyne 

Malahide    , 

Northwood     ..... 

•Fingal    

•lona  Station  

Payne's  MillA  ..'. 

WestMaRdala  .. 

Elgin    

Mapleton....    

Yarmouth  Centre 


Lynedoch    . . 

St.  Williams 

Vittoria  .... 

WaUh    

•Clear  Creek 
•Pearson   


C   B.L  (1-8) 


H.  J.  French,  Sec  ... 
D.  McArthur,  Pres... 
Wm.  Howe,  Sec  .... 
Calvin  Johnson,  Prop 
Ira  B.  Rowe,  Prop 


R.  J.  Graham,  Prop   

H.  T.  Richardson,  Maker. 

8.  Grant,  Prop 

Marshall  Btoe.,  Props 

Wm.  Seaman,  Prop 

U.  M.  Gardiner,  Prop 


Wm.  H.  McLean,  Prop. 

j  John  F.  Taylor,  Sec  . . . 

J.  L.  Brown      ...  ..... 

Benj.  Brian,  Sec  

G.  W.  Marshall,  Sec  . . . 

O.  E.  TwisSjSec  

W.  A  BUiott»  Sec    

H.  L.  McConnell,  Sec    . 
Wm.  Watte,  Sec  -Treas. 

Wm.  Morris,  Prop 

W.  E   Martin,  Pres 

John  Yoder,  Sec 

James  E.  Graham,  Sec  . 
A.  Keillor,  Prop  ...... 

James  C.  Haggan,  Sec  . 

R.  Abell,  See 

George  Beckett,  Sec    ... 

T.  McLaughlin 

O.  A.  Ostrander,  Prop    . 

D.  Cattanach,  Sec   

R.  R.  Cranston,  Prop  . . 

J.  W.  Soott,  Prop    

John  Brodie,  Prop 

W.  G.  Sanders,  Sec 


G.  R.  Gray,  Sec     

G.  W.  Newman,  Sec. -Treas  . 

John  Pow,  Sec 

Walter  Rollings,  Sec 

Wm.  Soper 

Isaac  Pearson,  Prop    
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Amhertitborg. 

Harrow. 

Cottam. 

BelleviUe. 

Bljrtheswood. 

Wheatley. 
St.  Joachim. 
Teccmseh. 
Stonny  Point. 
Valetta. 
Comber. 


Dresden. 

Tupperville. 

Kttth. 

Blenheim. 

Blenheim. 

Belleville. 

Mnirkirk. 

Turin. 

Merlin. 

Charing  Cross. 

Valtotta. 

Crinan. 

West  Lome. 

Corinth. 

Griffin's  Comers. 

Guysboro*. 

TUsonburff. 

Brownsville. 

Lakeview. 

Vienna^ 

Avon. 

Lyons. 

Springfield. 

Dutton. 

Wallaoetown. 

Aylmer. 

Aylmer. 

Aylmer. 

Fmgal. 

Xona  Sta. 

Frome. 

West  Magdala. 

Sparta. 

Mapleton. 

St.  Thomas. 

Lynedoch. 
St.  Williams. 
Vittoria. 
Walsh. 
Clear  Creek. 
Fairground. 
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CHEESE    FACTOBIES.— CofKinueet. 


County  and  Towxuihip. 


NoBPOLK—  Cantimted, 
Middleton 

TownBend 

WaUingham,  N  . . . 
Walsingham,  S  . . . 
Windham 

Woodhouse  

Haldimand  : 
Canborongh 

Cayuga,  N    

Cayuga,  S  

Dunn 

Oneida   

Rainham   

Seneca    

Walpole 

Wblland  : 

BertiA 

Crowland 

Humbentone  .... 
Wainfleet 

Lambton  : 
Booanquet 

Brooke  

Dawn 

Enniskillen  

Moore 

Fljrmpton 

Samia    

Sombra 

Warwick   

Hubon: 
Ashfield 

Colbome    

(yoderioh   

Grey  

Howick  


Name  of  factory. 


Courtland  (^.  Sc  B.Co.) 

South  Middleton    .... 

Boston 

♦Rockford 

VilJaNova 

Watorford 

*Oarho]me    

Marston 

Rowan  River 

South  Walaingham  .... 

Bookton 

Nixon 

*  Vanessa  (burned  in  Sept.) 
fWindham  Centre 

Black  Creek  

^Excelsior 

Lynn  Valley 


Atteroliffe  SU 

Canboro' 

Kohler     

South  Cayuga 

Lakeview 

^Hagersville.... 

Selkirk  

Tyneatde 

York 

Jarvut,  East    .. 
Jarvis,  West  . . 


Willowdale..;... 
'Welland  Ch.  Co 

Humberwtone 

Forks  Road    .... 
Wellandport    ... 


Forest ■ 

Ridge  Tree . 

Brooke  and  Warwick  . 

Inwood 

♦Walnut    

Mawlam's  Grove  . 

Oak  Ridges . 

Wilsoncroft    

Brigdea 

*Ga)a  Bank 

South  Plympton   . 

Uttoxeter    

Vyner , 

Becher 

Sombra    

*Maple  Grove 

Thompson 

♦Warwick 


Ashfield  ..   . 

Kintail 

West  Huron 
^Holmesville 
Brussels     . . . 

Ethel    

Molesworth 
Walton    .... 
Fordwich  . . . 

Peoples 

Spnngbank  . 


Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 


O.  E.  Twiss,  See    

W.  N.  Fisher,  Sec   

H,  J.  Barber,  Prop 

W.  R.  Shearer,  Prop 

C.  W.  Kaufman,  Prop   

S.  Cunningham,  Sec-Treas  .. 

James  Knowles,  Sec    

C.  H.  Brayley,  Sec 

S.  T.  Jackson,  Sec  

A.  J.  Herrick,  Prop 

James  Mcllwrath,  Prop 

Charlee  Pettit,  Sec 

Finlay  Kaufman.  Prop 

James  E  jgeworth.  Sec   

W.  C.  Parsons,  Prop 

W.  H.  Schuyler,  Sec 

E.  G.  Ford,  Prop 

Harold  Eagle,  Prop 

J.  N.  Pag  it.  Prop  

J.  A.  Mcintosh,  Prop 

Harold  Eagle,  Prop 

Francis  Splatt,  Prop 

Harris  Sc  Morrow,  Props  . . . . 

Edwin  Hoover,  Sec 

J.  W.  Fotheringham,  Prop  . . 

J.  N.  Paget,  Prop    

Wm.  Parkinson,  Prop    

W  C.  Parsons,  Prop 

(Closed  in  1896)     

Robert  Chaffey,  Sec 

Samuel  Knisley,  Sec 

Enos  Marr,  Sec , 

(Ran  a  short  time)   , 

L.  A.  Duncan,  S«*c  

Alex.  Jamieson.  Sec    

John  Mitchell,  Sec , 

W.  A.  Moffatt,  Sec 

W.  G.  Willoughby,  Prop  .... 

John  H.  Powell,  Sec   

James  Kerr,  Sec  , 

(Not  operated  in  1896) 

John  YouD^,  Sec-Treas 

J.  W.  Symmgton,  Manager., 

A.  D.  Anderson,  Sec 

R.  G.  Bailey,  Sec , 

Duncan  McDonald,  Sec 

W.  A.  Grant,  Sec 

Henry  Stover,  Treas 

J.  Henderson,  Cheesemaker. 

F.  Patterson,  Sec 

J.  S.  Clarke,  Prop   

Lottie  Johnston,  Sec 

Charles  Stewart,  8eo 

Wm.  JoneH,  Sec    , 

W.  B.  Forster,  Pros    

Harris  &  McLaachlin,  Props. 

Robert  Barr,  Prop  , 

Henry  Goghi in,  Sec 

R.  H.  Ferguson,  Sec   , 

Michael  Daum,  Sec 

(Burned  earlyin  1895) 

George  Padfield,  Sec 


Post  office  addivBL 


Tilsonburg. 

South  IfiSdtotoo. 

Boston. 

Villa  Nova. 

VilU  Nova. 

Waterford. 

Carholme. 

Marston. 

Walsingfaam  Oea. 

Erieview. 

Bookton. 

Nixon. 

Vanessa. 

Windham  Centieu 

Jarvis. 

Simcoe. 

Lynn  Valley. 

Atterdiffe  Sta. 

Canboro'. 

Kohler. 

Attercliffe  Sta. 

Port  Maitlaod. 

Haffersville. 

Selkirk. 

Tyneeide. 

Canboro*. 

Jarvis. 

Jarvis. 

Black  Creek. 
WeUand  Stft. 
Port  Colborne. 
Forks  Road, 


FoKst. 

Thedford. 

Watford. 

Alvinston. 

Walnut. 

Shetland. 

Oil  City. 

Waubuno. 

Camlachie. 

Wyoming. 

Uttoxeter. 

Mandaumia. 

Becher. 

Sombra. 

Bimam. 

Arkona. 

Warwick. 

Belfast. 

KintaU. 

NUe. 

Holmes  villa. 

Bmssela. 

Ethel. 

Molesworth. 

Walton. 

Kurtz  villa. 

Wroxetar. 

Gome. 
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CHEESE    FACTORIES.— OMUmtied. 


County  and  Township. 


HnUett , 

McKiUop 

Stanley 

Stephen , . , 

Tackergmith  . . . 

Tnrnberry 

Wawanoah,  £  . .  i 

Bbccb: 

Amabel 

Arran 

Brant 

Bmoe , 

Carrick , 

ColroM 

Eaatnor 

Eldenlie 

Gieenook  

Huron 

Kincardine  .... 


Kinlow 

Saoflp 

Gbst: 

Artemesia.. 

Collingwood 
Bgremont . . 

Euphrasia.. 
Holland  ... 

Keppel  

Nonnanby  . 

Oq>rey  .... 


Constance  

f.^^mmerhill  .   . 

Wintbrop 

Bracefi«ild   . . . 
*Oentralia....». . 

(lorbett      .... 

Rrtdgerville  ... 

Biuevale 

Belprrave 

Blyth   


Name  of  factory. 


Wiarton 

Allenford 

Tara 

Brant 

Dunkeld 

Underwood    . . . 

Belmore  

CuIroBs 

Barrow  Bay   . . . 

Elderslie  .Mo.  1  . 

Elderslte  Na  2  . 

Pinkerton   

*River8dale 

Huron 

Paramount 

^ine  River.... 

Ripley 

Armow 

Bervie 

Climax 

Olammis 

Millarton 

Holyrood 

^Kinl.ugh    

Lucknow  

Burgoyne 

Star 


Proton 


Simoob: 

Essa 

Fioe ^ 

GwiUimbury,  W.... 

Medonte        » 

Noitawasaga 


Fleeherton 

Markdale 

Beaver  Valley 

•BoothvUle 

Yeovil 

Rocklyn 

Cbatsworth    

Pride  of  the  North 

Alsfeldt  

Mount  Forest 

*  Vamey 

Bad  jeros 

Feversham 

^dingbampton   

Dundalk 

Ventrjr 

Victoria 


Angus    

*0rossland  . . . 

Edenvale.... 
*Eimvale  .... 

Bond  Head.. 

Hillsdale.... 

Aveninif  .... 

Glen  Huron. 

Lavender  . . . 

Silver  Creek 

Stayner   .... 


Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 


Post  office  add] 


J.  F.  Clark,  Sec   

George  W.  Hill  

John  C.  Morrison,  Sec  . 
Alex.  Mustard,  Pres  . . . 
Richard  Handford,  Pres. 

John  Corbett,  Pr<>s 

James  Murray,  Sec 

John  Burgess,  Sec   

George  Hood,  See 

Charles  Stewart,  Sec  . . . 


George  H.  Johnson,  Sec  . . 

B.  Shirreff,  Sec 

J.  D.  Tobey,  Sec      

Daniel  SulUvan,  Sec 

Thomas  A.  Chisholm,  Sec. 

A.  Hilker.  Sec 

John  Hartley,  Sec  

Chas.  Button,  Sec 

Robert  Fair,  Prop   

J.  C.  Sparrow,  St<J 

D.  N.  Molntyre,  Sec 

Wm.  Murray,  Sec 

Joseph  Cbartrand,  Pres . . . 

Jooeph  Doupe,  Pres 

J.  £,  Afrnew,  Sec 

Wm.  Manson,  Pres 

H.  W.  Famell,  Pres 

R.  B.  Campbell,  Sec  . .  . . 

Walter  Kellura,  Prop 

A.  Kirkoonnell,  Pres 

Wm.  Atton,  Sec.    ..   

Alex.  McNeill,  Sec   . . . .  • . 

James  Marshall,  Sec 

Thomas  Malcolm 

George  MoDona'd,  Sec  . . . 

James  White,  Sec 

Isaac  E.  Haug,  Sec 


James  Brodie,  Sec 

Henry  D.  Irwin,  Sec    

Samuel  Goodfellow,  Pres  . . . . 

James  Marshall      

Wm.  Coleridge,  Cheesemaker. 

Joseph  W.  Patton,  Sec    

James  McComb,  Sec 

W.  H.  Home,  Sec  

James  H.  Ellis,  Sec  

Joseph  Tuck,  Sec  

Jamps  Blyth,  Prop 

B.  W.  Norman,  Sec 

D.  W.  Clinton.  Sec 

David  Grant,  Pres 

Robert  Russell,  Sec  

Wm.  Fraser,  Sec 

Thomas  Lyons,  Sec 


Neil  S.  McEachren 

James  Drysdale,  Pres . . . . 

John  Benson,  Sec 

Alex.  Murphy,  Prop  . . . . 

J.  P.  WUcox,  Prop 

W.  F.  Jamieson,  Prop  . . 
W.  G.  Carruthers,  Sec  .. 
David  Smith,  Sec-Treas 

S.  Flack,  Prop 

J.  A.  Houldershaw,  Sec  . 
Wm.  Mollvride,  Prop  . . . 


Seaforth. 

SummerhiU. 

Winthrop. 

Brucefield. 

Centralia. 

Oorbett. 

Hensall. 

Bluevale. 

Sunshine. 

Blyth. 

Wiarton. 
Allenford. 
Tara. 
Malcolm. 
Dunkeld. 
Underwood. 
Belmore. 
Teeswater. 
Gananoque. 
Williscroft. 
Paisley. 
Pinkerton. 
Riversdale. 
Kincardine. 
Lucknow. 
Pine  River. 
Ripley. 
Armow. 
Bervie. 
Tiverton, 
Glammis. 
Kincardine. 
Holvrood. 
Kinlough. 
Lucknow. 
e. 
llgin. 

Vandeleur. 

Markdale. 

Duncan. 

Dromore. 

Yeovil. 

Rocklyn. 

Arnott. 

North  Keppel. 

Alsfeldt. 

Mount  Forest. 

Varney, 

Badjeros. 

Maxwell. 

Singhampton. 

Dundalk. 

Ventry. 

Proton  Sta. 

Angus. 

Crossland. 

Iris. 

Elmvale. 

Bond  Head. 

Hillsdale. 

Avening. 

Smithdale. 

Lavender. 

Nottawa. 

Stayner. 
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O.HEESK   FAOTOBIES.— GbnttnuAi. 


Couoly^MMl  Township. 


OrillM 

Pro 

Tay 

Teoomaeth 

Tiny 

^f  IDDLBKX : 

Adelaide 

Biddnlph 

Caradoe 

Delaware 

Dorchester,  N.  . 


pkfrid  . 

Lobo  .. 
(london 


iietqalf  e  . . . . 

Uoea 

Nissonri,  W. 

Westminster 


Williams,  £ 
Williams,  W 
Oxford  : 
Blandfoid.. 

Blenheim  .. 
Dereham   .. 


NiiMouri,  £. 


Nortbliroek  ....".     

♦Crown  Hill 

Bast  Oro 

Lakeview . 

North  BiYer  (aloaed  in  '96) 

Vasey 

Beeton 

Cookstown 

Wyebrtdge 


Name  of  factory. 


Kerwood 

Keyser 

Cedarvale   

North  Middlesex 

Oaradoc \ 

Mount  Oaimel  / 

MunneyRoad   

Delaware 

Bumside 

♦Dorchester  Sta 

Gladstone 

iJore 

Harrietsville 

♦Thames    

Appin 

Maylair  

Cedar  Springs  

Birr 

♦Bvyanston  

♦Devises 

Oeary     ....   

North  Branch   

♦Proof  Line  . , 

Union  HUl 

♦Napier 

♦Sifton  

Glencoe     

Blanihard  and  Nissonn. . 

Cherry  Hill . 

WestNissouri   

Belmont 

Glanworth    

North  Street 

Pond  Mills 

Westminster 

White  Oak     

fFemhill   

WestWUUams 


Bright 

Eastwood 

Soho 

Brownsville  Co.  (2  fac-1 
tories)    J 

CaUoden  

Dereham  and  Norwich  . 
♦Dereham  and  W.  Oxford 

Lawson 

I  Monnt  Elgin 

♦Pronee 

Sftlford       

Verschoyle 

Kintore 

♦Kintore  Branch 

♦Lakeside 

Murray's 

Oliver 

Thamesf  ord 
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Name  of  secretaiy  or  other 
officer. 


J.  Cuppage,  Sac    .» 

E.  A.Ben,  Sec 

H.  J.  Tudhope,Sec 

James  Ross,  Sec 

E.  W.£itohen,  Sec 

W.  J.  Jones,  Free 

Herbert  Law,  Sec 

D.  Hopper,  Sec 

H.  W.  Copeland,  Prop 

EL  F*  Richardson,  Prop 

Hugh  E.  Wilson,  Prop 

Michael  Blake,  Sec 

Qeorge  W.  Fox,  Sec   

D.  Leitch,  Prop   .t 

Chas.  F.  Price,  Sec 

H.  J.  Smith,  Sec 

S.Barr,Sec  

Sidney  Smith,  Sec 

B.  Swales,  .Sec 

B.  P.  Hopkins,  Prop 

Robert  Faeey,  Prop 

J.  A.  James,  Cheetemaker  . 
Hector McFarlane,  Sec... 
M.  R.  Brown*  Salesman  . . . 
Edwin  R.  Seabrook,  Sec.  . . . 

Stephen  Corsant,  Prop 

Benj.  Ward,  Pies    

Fred.  C.  Fitzgerald 

John  Geary,  Prop 

Fred.  Bailey,  Sec 

James  Tier,  Sec   

W.  B.  Tslbot,  Sec-Treas  . . . 

W.S.GalTert    

W.  8.  Sifton,  Prop 

Hector  McFarlane^  Sec 

Fergus  McMaster,  •  Sec  

Hope  Webster,  Sec  ... .' 

Wm.  Lee,  Sec 

W.  H.  oSell,  Treaa 

Wm.  A.  Brodie,  Prop 

H.  B.  StevAus,  Prop   

A.  Elliot,  Sec    

A.  E.  Carmthers,  Sec    ...   . 

J.  W.  Crinklaw.  Prop    

Dugald  Campbell,  Sec 

Wm.  Niblock,  Sec 

R.  J.  Henderson,  Stc 

W.  E.  Hopkins,  Sec   

C.  K.  Currey,  Sec 

E.  B.  Brown,  Pres 

W.  A.  Elliott,  Sec -Treas  ... 

Wm.  A.  Edgar,  Prop 

Wm.  Jones,  Sec   

Wm.  Nancekivell 

J.  A.  Kneal.  Sec 

Lewis  A.  Price,  Pres 

Thomas  Prouse,  Prop 

James  Mayberry,  Sec 

S.R.  Gill.  Sec 

J.  W.  Sutherland,  Sec 

Thos.  W.  Alderson,  Prop  . . . 

Robert  Marshall,  Sec 

Wm.  McLaren,  Sec 

J.  G.  McLeod,  vSec 

Chas.  Jenkins,  Prop 


Post  office  addrsss. 


OrilUa. 

Crown  HilL 

Rugby. 

Guthrie. 

Levering. 

Vasey, 

Beeton. 

Cookstown. 

Wyebridge. 

Kerwood. 
Arkona. 
Elginfield. 
Lucan. 

Roome. 

Burwell  Road. 

Lambeth. 

Mossley. 

DorobesterSta. 

Gladstone. 

Crampton. 

HarrietaviUe. 

Nilestown. 

Glencoe. 

Appin. 

Komoka. 

ArvA. 

Bryanston. 

Devizes. 

London. 

Rebecca. 

Arva. 

Ballymote. 

Napier. 

Strathroy. 

Glencoe. 

St.  Manrs. 

Thamesford. 

Thomdale. 

Belmont. 

Glanworth. 

Lambeth. 

Pond  Mills. 

Hubrey. 

White  Oak. 

Fernhill. 

Parkhill. 

Chesterfield. 

Fastwood. 

Drumbo. 

Brownsville. 

Browns  vil 

CuUoden. 

Zenda. 

Ingenoll. 

Holbrook. 

Mount  Elein. 

Mount  Elgin. 

Ralford. 

Verschoyle. 

Medina. 

Kintore. 

Lakeside. 

St  Marys. 

Oliver. 

Thamesford. 
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Omaa^'itnd  Townahii). 


Name  of  factory. 


Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 


Poet  office  addreis. 


OxFOVD.-'CofUinued, 
Norwich^  N 


Zorra,  W. 


Norwich,  S 
Oxford,  B. 

Oxford,  N. 

Oxford,  W 

Zorra,  B  . . 


Brant: 
Brantf  ord  . . 

Borf ord  .... 

Dnmfrie^,  S 

^Oaklapd.... 
PiBTH: 

Blanshard . . 

Downie  .... 


Earthoie,  N 
Easthope,  8 
EUice 

Ehna 


*BtirRetiyiUe  \ 

'^Loaee J 

1>ankin 

Norwich  Jutiotioo 

•Smith's 

•Springford 

Scimmerville 

Beaconsfield  

Diamond 

East  and  Wart  Oxford  . . . 

BeaohvUle 

Maple  Leaf 

NorA  Oxford  .: 

•Harris  Street ) 

♦SweaborR ) 

WestOxfhrd 

Anderson 

East  Zorra  and  Blandford 

Grerman  Union 

Honey  Grove 

Spring  Creek 

Strathallan 

Benninffton 

Brooludale 

RedSter 

•West  Zorra 


•OaiDsyille 

North  Brant 

Oathoart 

•Harley 

"Kelvin 

New  Dorham 

•St.  George 

•South  Dairy  Association  . 

Oakland.... 


FnllartoD  .. 

ffibbert 

Moraiugtun 

Wallace . . . 

WlLUKOTON  : 

Artbnr 


Blanshard  

Avonbank 

BlackCreek  

•Gore  of  Downie 

Hanovartan 

•St.  Paul's , 

Avondale 

Tavistock 

Classic , 

EUice  and  Logan , 

Donegal , 

Elma , 

Ehna  and  Momington  , 

Elmbank 

Maitland 

Monkton 

Newry 

Silver  Comers , 

Trowbridge 

Fullarton  

SebringviUe 

Staff* 

•  Waiowgrove 

Carthage 

•Newton .       ...*•,.. 

•Milverton  . . . « , 

•Cerfar  Grove 

Wallace 


0.  W,  Riley,  Prop 

1.  L.  FarringtoUf  Manager . 

Gilbert  Dunkin*  Prop 

JohnMcKee,  Seo 

Job  Smith,  P)rop.... 

F.  C.  An8tice,Prop 

G.  H.  Treffey,  Si0c 

Haggai  Bi^wn,'  Prop 

James  MoOonnell,  Sec 

M.  a  Sohell,  Sec 

James  Ireland,  Pi^p 

Thomas  Oaddey,  Prop 

W.  H.  Sutherland,  Sec  ... . 

Edward  Hunter,  Prop 

G.  H.  Cook,  Pres 

Francis  Badden,  Sec 

A  Miller,  Sec-Treas  

P.  J,  >ltemann,  Sec 

Robert  Morton,  Prop 

Andrew  McKay,  Sec 

Alex.  Kinff,  See 

Joshua  Pelcon,  Pres 

Orlando  Keed,  Sec 

James  Brown,  Prop 

Alex.  Smith,  FiM 


J.  R.  Alexander,  Sec  . . . 

John  German,  Sec   

T.  D.  Coetin,  Prop 

I.  L.  Farrington... 

A.  W.Smith 

James  Paterson.  Prop  . . 
John  Richardson,  Pmp . 

John  Nunan,  Sec 

Wm.  Martin,  Prop 


George  B.  Webster,  Sec 

Wm.  Tier,  Sec 

Thomas  Ballantyne,  Prop  . . 
John  Dempeey,  Prop 

H.  A  Southwick,  Prop 

R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Prop 

A.T.Bell,Se; 

0.  A.  Dempsev,  Prop 

J.  J.  Brown,  Sec 

Thos.  G.  Ratcliffe,  Sec 

Wm.  Lochhead,  Sec.-Treas  . 

W.  S.  Burnett.  Pres . 

Robert  Cleland,  Prop 

J.  R.  Hammond,  8ec.-Treas 

A.  Ersktne,  Sec 

John  Moft'ison,  Prop 

James  Morrison,  Prop 

John  Adams,  See 

Thomas  Stacey,  Prop 

Gkorge  Hamilton,  Sec 

J.  D.  Walker,  Prop 

Marvin  Leake,  See 

Hugh  Jack,  Prop 

G.  B.  Goodhand,  Prop    .... 

G.  V.  Poole,  Sec 

Jeptha  Vankleeck,  Sec 


IngenoUt 

Norwich. 

Norwich. 

Norwich. 

Norwich. 

Springford. 

Hawtrey. 

Beftconftfield; 

Vandecar. 

Woodstock. 

fieachville. 

Ingersoll. 

IngersoU. 

Woodstock. 

Ingersoll. 

Woodstock. 

Walmer. 

New  Hamburg. 

Cassd. 

Woodstock. 

Hickson. 

Bennington. 

Brooksdale. 

Ingersoll* 

Embro. 

Brantford. 
St.  George. 
Cathcart. 
Norwich. 
Northfield  Centre 
New  Durham. 
St.  Geoigi*. 
Paris. 
Oakland. 

Science  HiU.. 
MotherwelL 
Stratford. 
Fairview. 

Stratford. 

Stratford. 

Tavistockw 

Stratford. 

Kinkora. 

Donegal. 

Atwood.. 

Britton. 

ListoweL 

Monkton. 

Monkton. 

Newry. 

Henfryn. 

Trowbridge. 

Fullarton. 

SebringviUe.. 

Staffa. 

Bomholm. 

Newton. 

Milverton. 

WaUace. 

Listowel. 


Conn John  Moore,  Pres Conn. 

Kenflworth  George  Gushing,  Sec Kenilworth^ 
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A.  1896 


CHEESE    FACTORIES— Continued, 


'.  Connty  and  Township. 


Wkllinqton.— Continued. 


Eramoaa  . 
Erin  . . . 
Gnelph. 


Lather,  W  . . . 
Maryborough. 


Minio. 


Peel 


Waterloo  : 
Dumfries.  N . 
Waterloo.... 


Wellealey 


Wilmot 

Woolwich  . . . 

DUFFBBIN : 

Amaranth  .. 
Luther  East . 
Melaoothon  . 


Mono . 


Lincoln  : 

Caistor , 

Gainsborough  . 

Grimsby,  S.... 

Louth , 

Wentworth  : 

Anoaster 


Beverly  . 


Binbrook 

Flamborough,  W . 
Halton: 
Trafalgar 


Peel: 

Albion , 

Chinguaconsy  . 


Toronto    , 

York: 

'veorgin-h     

Gwilli.vmbury,  E. 


King 


Markham  .., 
Whitchurch  . 


Ontario  : 
Brook.. 
Mara  .. 


Name  of  factory. 


Hockwood 

♦Farmer's 

*Guelph  Stilton 

♦Mrs.  Parsons 

Milne 

♦Luther  and  Arthur  , 

Maryborough 

Riverbank , 

Wyandotte 

flarriston , 

Minto  and  Arthur . 

Goldstone , 

Peel 


Gait 

Hickory. 

Oak  Grove 

Cedar  Grove  . . . 

Crystal  Springs . 
♦Honey  Grove . . . 
"Linwood 

Philipsburg  .... 

Elmira 


Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 


Laurel 

Grand  Valley. 

'Conover  

Shelbume .... 

Camilla 

Mono  Mills... 
Roeemont .... 


Caistorville 

Bismarck 

South  Grimsby . 
•Louth 


Alberton . . 
Renf  orth . . 
♦Beverly... 
Lynden  . . . 
Sheffield  . . 
Woodbum 
Freelton  .. 


Talermo. . 
Trafalgar. 


Mono  Road  . 
Conover 
Edmontcn  . . 

Norval   

Meadowvale. 


Satton.. 

Mount  Alberb 
Newmarket    . . 

Eversley 

Kettleby 

Ringwood     . . . 

Aurora 

Gormley , 


Derryville  .. 
Gamebridge 
Uptergrove. , 


Hugh  Black.  Sec 

George  Hardie  Prop 

Curzun  &  Graes^er,  Props . 

Mrs.  Parsons,  Prop 

Wm.  Scott,  Sec 

John  McNab,  Sec  . . . . ;   . . 
Wm.  Wilson,  Sec. ...   , . . . 

L  Nicholson,  Sec 

Elisha  Turner,  Pres 

W.  D.  McLellan,  Sec   .... 

James  Wiseman,  Sec 

W.  T.  Whale,  Sec 

John  Hought,  Sec 


Angus  McBean,  Prop 

Anson  Groh,  Pres , 

Cousins  Sc  Dobie,  Props. . . , 

George  Bellinger,  Sec 

E.  G.  Winn,  Sec 

J .  W.  Chalmers,  Prop 

Alex.  Rannie,  Pres , 

R,  J.  Dobie,  Cheesemaker  , 
Isaac  Hilbom,  Sec , 


Jonathan  Varooe,  Seo.  . . . 

A.  R.  Latter,  Sec 

Thomas  Comett,  Prop  . . . . 
Jacob  Walker,  Sec-Treas . 

Wm.  Dynes,  Sec 

Wm.  Jackson,  Prop 

S.  Ewing,  Pres 


A.  W.  Edwards,  Prop  . 
John  L.  Heaslip,  Seo  . , 
Thomas  Theal,  Pres  . . . 
George  M.  Havens  . . . . 


Levi  R.  Kelly,  Seo 

D.  Hamilton,  Seo.-Treas . 
Greorge  Patterson,  Prop  . . 

John  Boyle,  Sec 

P.  H.  Green,  Prop 

Arthur  Edwards,  Seo  . . . . 
John  Fulton,  Sec.-Treas  . 


Post  office  address. 


Henry  Heeks,  Manager 

Slough  Sc  McNaughton,  Props 


J.  W.  Shields,  Pres.... 

J.  H.  Conover,  Sec 

Robert  McCulloch,  Seo  , 

R.  Groat,  Prop   , 

0.  W.  Switzer,  Seo 


K.  Greenwood,  Seo .... 
George  A.  Myers,  Prop  . 

W.  J.  Willson,  Sec 

Henry  Rogers,  Sec 

K.  C.Walton,  Sec   

J.  A.  Mitchell,  Sec.... 
A.  Love,  Sea-Treas    ... 
Bruce  Bros.,  Props  .... 


Wm.  Harrison,  Sec.-Treas 

W.  M.  Htewart,  Sec    

George  Read,  Seo 
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Rockwood. 

Orton. 

Guelph. 

Guelph. 

Guelph. 

Arthur. 

Rothsay. 

Riverbank. 

Wyandotte. 

Harriston. 

Cotswold. 

Goldstone. 

Glenallan. 

Gait. 

Preston. 

New  Hamburg. 

WeUesley. 

Hawkesville. 

Poole. 

Linwood. 

Baden. 

Elmira. 

Laurel. 

Grand  Valley. 

Shelbume. 

Shelbume, 

Granger. 

Mono  Mills. 

Rosemont. 

Caistorville. 

Wellandpott. 

Fulton. 

St.  Catharines. 

Alberton. 

Renforth. 

Christie. 

Lynden. 

Sheffield. 

Woodbura. 

Freelton. 

Palermo. 
Oakville. 

Mono  Road. 

HuttonsvUie. 

Snelgrove. 

Georgetown. 

Meaaowvale. 

Sutton  West. 

Mount  Albert. 

Newmarket. 

Eversley. 

Kettlelnr. 

Ringwood. 

Aurora. 

Gormley. 

Canninirton. 
Gamebridge. 
Uptergrove. 
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CHEESE    FACTORIES.— Con^muM^. 


County  And  Township. 


Ontario. — Continued, 
RfliMsh 

Whituy 

Whitby,  E    

Durham  : 

Oartwright    

Cftvan 

Clarke    

Darlington   

Hope 

MftnTers    

NORTHCIf  BEBLAND  : 

Alnwiok 

Brighton    


Sejrmoor 


Pbingi  Edward  : 
AmaUaaborg    . 


Atfaol. 


'Manchester. 
♦Tabor  Bros. 

Brooklin..  . 

Geneva 


Cramahe  

Haldimand  . 

Hamilton  . . . 

KonaghftQ,  S 
Murray 

Percy 


Name  of  factory. 


Blackstock  . . . 

Fraservilie  . . . 

Ida    

*Mt.  Pleasant . 
♦Millbrook    ... 

tKendal 

*Newtonvill6   . 

Orono  

Darlington  . . . 

Hampton 

Hope    

Perrytown  . . . 

Fleetwood  ... 

Janetviile    . . . 


Koseneath  (Benaley)    .. 
♦Brighton  and  Murray . . 

♦OtjdarHiU 

*Codrington 

•Hilton    

*Newcombe*8  Mills    . . . . 

Standard  ( Benaley)  . . . . 

Cabtleton 

Cramahe 

♦Morganston    

Salem  

Grafton    

•Spring  Valley    

Wickiow 

Baltimore    

Coldspring 

Crown 

Bensfort 

Gwynne 

Queens 

Kogers 

Wooler 

tBeayer 

♦Brickley 

fNorham  

•Model  

Warkworth    

Brae 

Crow  Bay   

Enapire    

♦Foreat 

LX.L.  

Meyersburg    

Prince  of  Wales    

•Rylestone     

•Seymour,  West 

Stanwood    

•VaUey 

I  Woodland  


•Bayside  ..- 

•Mountain  View. 
Qninte 


teller's  Bay.. 
Cherry  VaUey 


Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 


Richard  S.  Parks  . 


D.  Halliday,  Seo  . . 
Wm,  H.  Scott,  Seo  , 


James  Parr,  Pros 

Joseph  Madill,  Sec  . . . . 
Hugh  Gillespie,  Prop. . 
Jamieson  Bros ,  Props. 
James  Brock,  Pros  . . . 
Wm.  Underwood,  Sec 

W.  J.  Jones,  Seo 

J.  6.  Honey,  Prop  . . . . 
D.  Montgomery,  Pres . . 
F.  L  ElTis,  Seo. 


I  J.  G.  Honey,  Prop. . . . 

J.  A.  Wood,  Prop   .... 
TnoB.  C.  Birchard,  Seo 


Dennis  Keogan,  Sec-Treas. . . 

J.  Terrill,  Pres 

Hugh  Strong,  Pr>>p 

A.  I).  Richards,  Pres 

A.  E.  Thome,  Sec    

Mr.  Hutcheson,  Prop 

James  O'Connell.  Sec 

.T.  L.  MuUett,  Prop 

R.  A.  Brintnell,  Treas    

A.  L.  Darling,  Prop    

S.  E.  Dixon,  Sec  

Thos.  Hoskin,  Prop 

Christopher  Roberta,  Prop  . . . 

B.  J.  Gaffield,  Pr.ip 

F.  S.  Gillespie,  Prop  

H.  R.  Free,  Prop 

T.  W.  Philp,  Prop   

John  Riddell,  Sec-Treas  .... 

R.G.  Wi^,  Prop 

J.  A.  HuSroan 

W.  H.  Phillips,  Sec-Treas... 
T.  R.  Garratt,Seo  


>>Wm.  Benaley,  Prop  , 


Courtland  Aggett,  Prop. . 

J.  Humphries,  Seo 

Gilbert  Bedford,  Sec  .... 
Jamea  C.  Cleugh,  Pres  . . 

R.  P.  GriUs,  Seo 

James  Strachan,  Prea. . . . 

John  McGrath,  Sec 

Nelson  Simmons,  Sec  . . . . 
James  Shillinglaw,  Prop 

John  Arnold,  Seo 

John  Rutherford,  Pres  . . 
James  B.  Peoples,  Seo  . . 
Patrick  Kelleber,  Pres  . . 
F.  Macoun 


R.  J.  Graham,  Prop   

A.  J.  Potter,  Seo ., 

Alex.  H.  Henderson,  Sec  .... 

John  Sprague,  Prop , 

James  A.  Johnson,  Sec  .... 
Luther  Piatt,  Seo 
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Post  office  address. 


Manchester. 
Port  Perry. 
Brookiin. 
Oshawa. 

Blackstock. 

Fraservilie. 

Ida. 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Millbrook. 

Kendal. 

Clarke 

Orono. 

Solina. 

Hampton. 

Orono. 

Fleetwood. 
Janetvillc 

Hastings. 

Wooler. 

Hilton. 

Codrington. 

Hilton. 

Newcombe's  Mills 

Warkworth. 

Castletou. 

Edville. 

Morganston. 

Colbome. 

Grafton. 

Fenella. 

Wickiow. 

Baltimore. 


Precious  Corners. 

BensfoTt. 

Trenton. 

Trenton. 

Frankford. 

Wooler. 

Warkworth. 

Godolphin. 

Warkworth. 

Campbellford. 

Sarginson. 

Campbellford. 

Menie. 

Campbellford. 

Meyersburg. 

Bumbrac 

Campbellford. 

Campbellford. 

Preneveau. 

Campbellford. 

Campbellford. 

Belleville. 

Rosamore. 

Rossmorc 

Ameliasburg. 

Conseoon. 

Cherry  Valley. 
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OHEBS£    FAOTOBIBS-Om^niiAl. 


CooB^  ftnd  Township. 

Name  of  factory. 

Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 

Poet  office  niihani. 

Princb  Edwabd— (Ton. 
Hatto>irall 

Ailifonyilk........ 

George  Eckert,  Sec -Trees  . . . 
Davids.  Habbs,  Sec. -Trees.. 
H.  J.  Vincent,  Sec -Trees .... 
L.  G.  Dorland,  Sec 

AllisonvilteL 

Bloomfi^d 

Bloomfield. 

Unionvale 

Picton. 

Hillier    

Cloverdale 

WelHngten. 

Marysburgb,  N 

♦Oresaey 

Union 

Prinyer. 

John  MiwhelU  Prop   

Mrs.  J.  M.  Hnyck,  Prop  «... 
Alva  Rose,  Sec 

Picton. 

Mawsbonrh.  S    

*Black  Creek  

Brk  River  Bridge 

Point  TraverM 

South  Bay, 

♦Royal  Street 

W.  T.  B.  Striker,  Prop 

A  E.  Calnan,  Sec-Treas  .... 

W.  A.  Crawford,  Sec 

Ry^pson  Rankin     «...  ^ ..... . 

MiUoid. 

SopbiMlnuir 

Ben  Oai  (Bamon) 

Bethel 

Allisonville. 

Bethel 

*Biff  Island 

♦Gilbert's  MiUs  

Richard  Benson,  Prop    

James  Roblhi,  Prop    

Alfred  Foster,  Prop 

Picton. 

♦Grapevale 

Mftpl^L^-tf 

Fish  Lake. 
Fish  Lake. 

Northport  

R.  A  Brooks.  Sec' 

Northporl* 

LSNNOX  AND  Adddjgton  : 
Adolpfafustown 

Piatt.... 

Amherst  Island 

Thomas  F.  Gibfae,  Sec    

Wm.  H.  Mootr^,  Sec    

E.  J.  Madden.  Prop     

Wm.  Whelsn.  PTod 

AddphortowB. 

Amborat  IslMid 

Stella. 

Camden 

Camden,  Bast   

♦CentrevUle 

Newbrncn. 
CentrevUleL 

C.  E.  Bartlett,  Prop 

)  Thomas  Clancey,  Prop 

{  A.  B.  Carscallen,  Sec 

Vanlnven  Bros,  Props 

G.  A  Aylesworth,  Sec 

JDawson  A;  Wood.  Props 

Phippen  &  Bro.,  Props 

W.  F.  Gerow,  Prop 

Napanee. 

Enterprise 

EnterpriflO. 

Denbigh  and  Abinger  . . 

♦Whitman  Creek    

Moscow 

Newbnrgh (Madden)  .... 
Denbigh 

Enterprise. 

Moscow. 

Newbargh* 

Ernestown    

Vennaohar  

Bath 

Plevna. 
Sandhurst. 

Empey 

Napanee. 

Wilton. 

Odessa. 

Napanee 

Morven. 

Farmer's  Friend  

Odessa 

Union 

L.  L.  Gallagher,  Prop 

J.  C.  Eraser.  See 

C.  E.  Bartlett,  Prep   

G.  T.  Perry,  Prop    

•Violet 

Wilton 

Robert  Metzler,  Prop 

|C.  E.  Bartlett,  Prop 

W.  F.  Gerow.  Proo 

Odessa. 

FrederidcBborg,  N 

♦Excelsior 

♦Napanfie 

Napanee. 

Palace  Road 

Napanee. 
SandbursL 

Frederick«biirg,  S 

Conway   

E.  H.  Phippen,  Prop 

James  Rennie,  Trees 

James  Brydon  

Sillsville 

Sillsville. 

Kaladar 

Flinton. 

Flinton    

0.  Bl  Roluffl,  Prop 

Alex.  Hewitt,  Sec-Trea^  .... 

Ira  B.  Hndgins,  Sec   

John  Garrett.  Sec 

Flinton. 

Richmond 

Forest  Mills  

Kingsford. 

Selby. 

Erinsville. 

Sheffield    

Selby 

Clateview 

♦Sheffield 

Tamworth 

Cloyne 

Tamworth. 

Fbontinao : 
Barrie    

James  J.  Barry,  Prop 

Wm.  A.  Humphries,  Sec 

J.  H.  Singleton,  Prop 

JD.  P.  AlguircProp 

R.  A  Popplewell,  Prop 

George  I^ke,  Sec 

Alex  Mnnro.  Sec 

Tamworth. 
Cloyne. 

Bedford 

Bedford  Mill 

Newboro'. 

♦Fermoy    

♦Salem  

♦Iron  Junction    

Westport 
Godfrey. 

♦Tichbome   

Tichbome. 

Clarendon 

Ardoch 

Ardoch. 

Plevoa • . 

Dawtfon  k  Wood,  Props 

George  A  Smith,  Prop 

W.  A  Wagar,  See  

Plevna. 

Hinohinbrooke    

Parham 

Parham. 

Wagarville 

Parham. 

Howe  Island    

^Thousand  Islands 

Ardf'n 

John  Prior,  Sec 

D'Arcy. 

Kennebec 

W.  A.  Ford.  ProD   

Arden. 

fHarlowe    

Robert  Scott.  S«s 

Hariowe. 

Kingfton  .......  ..... 

♦  Arigan 

Hogan  &  Son,  Props  

W.J.  vJibscn,  Sec   

Mount  Chesney. 

Cstaraqni    

Collins*  Bay. 

♦Glenburnie 

Joseph  Fowler 

Mount  Chesney* 

Glenvale 

Joseph  Cramer,  Prop 

Glenvale. 

♦Redden's 

Union 

Portsmouth. 

James  Dougherty,  Prop 

Elginburg. 
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CHEBSE   FAOTORIES.— (7aiatmM((. 


Oooity  and  Townahip, 


Name  of  factory. 


Name  of  aeoretary  or  other 
officer. 


Poet  office  address 


IwsTESAO—OonHnued, 
Iionghbommgh 

Olden 

Ow 

PftlmentoD 

Pitbibnrg 


PurUand   .. 
St'rriiifftoo 


Wolfe  Itland 


LnDfl: 
Bastard  and  Burgess. 


Crosby  N 
Crosbys 


B'izabethtowo . 


*Desert  Lake 

Forest 

*IiiTe  and  Let  Live 

Perth  Koad 

^Long  Lake 

Mountain  Qrove   .. 

Crow  Lake ......   . 

Oso    

SharbotLake 

Zealand   

*l>ona]daon 

Ompah 

Central    

Granite  Hill 

Keenan  &  Son  

Leo  Lake 

Maple  Leaf 

Morning  Star 

*Pine  Grove 

Pine  Hill 

RoseHUl 

'  Woodbnrn 

BellRock   

*Harrow8mith 

Hartington 

•Verona ... 

'Batter«ea 

Bear  Creek 

Coldsprings 

♦Duff's 

KeelerviUe 

Model 

Opinicon 

♦Sandhill 

♦Sunbury 

^GiltEdge    

Ontario 

St.  Lawienoe 

♦Wolfe  Island 


^Burgees 
Forfar  . . 


Myers 

♦Chantry  

♦Philips  ville 

♦Plnm  Hollow 

Island  City  No.  1.. 

Harlem 

♦Newboyne , 

Portland 

♦  Ardmore 

Mountain 

♦Weittport 

♦Centreville 

Model , 

♦Clear  Lake  Union 
♦Dominion , 

Elgin  Model 

♦Rockdale 

Maple  Grove    . . . 
♦Morton , 

OnUrio 

♦  Anvem 

Glen  Buell 

Maple  Grange  ... 

♦North  Star 


Alfred  Page   

John  Moreland,  Prop 

F.  D.  McAuley,  Prop 

Wm.  Guthrie,  Prop 

Ira  Smith,  Prop  

Samuel  Abbott,  Prop 

George  Bradshaw,  Sec 
Thomson  k  Avery,  Props  . . . 

C.  A.  Morria,Seo 

W.  A  Moore,  Sec    

Samuel  Donaldson,  Sec 

Dawson  k  Wood,  rrops 


J.  AniAin 

F.  J.  Henderson,  Prop    .... 

J.  J.  Keenan.  Seo 

John  Dockrili,  Prop   

E.  J.  Agnew,  Prop 

D.  McLean,  Seo 

John  Dillon,  Prop   

David  Trotter,  Seo.-Trea8... 

W.  FitEgerald,  Sec 

John  Bennett 

Vanlnven  BVos  ,  Props  

Bradshaw  ft  Metzler,  Props. 

[  W.  H.  Reynolds,  Prop 

H.  J.  McDonald  

James  Greenlee,  Prop 

C.  W.  Langwith,  Prop 

Wm.  Duff,  Prop  

George  Clarkf>,1r.,  Sec 

Alexander  Ritchie,  Sec    .... 

Adam  Barr,  Prop 

George  Sands,  Prop 

John  McDonald   

Wm.  Henderson  

R.  J.  Spoor,  Prop 

Joseph  Kenny,  Prop   

John  Home   


»- Thomas  Myers,  Prop  , 


Smith  k  Knapp,  Props. . 

IStrong  &  Davison,  Props 

Henry  Smith,  Prop 

Alex.  Roffers 

E.  H.  Tallman,  Prop  .... 


AlguireA;  Adams,  Props... 
J.  H.  Singleton,  Prop 


George  Kerr 

B.  V.Halladay 

I  J.  R.   Dargavel  and  R.  G. 

I        Murphy,  Props 

S.M.Halladay 

R.  H.  Sommerville 

J.  H.  Singleton,  Pro] 


J .  U.  omgleton,  frop  . . . . . 
Raphael  8c  Walker,  Props 
C.J.Gilroy,  Prop    


Joshua  Gilroy,  Sec-Treas 
Strong  ft  Stewart,  Props  ... 
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Desert  Lake. 

Sydenham. 

RaUton. 

Perth  Road. 

Long  Lake. 

Mountain  Grove. 

Crow  Lake. 

SharbotLake. 

Sharbot  Lake. 

Perth. 

Donaldson's  Mills 

Plevna. 

Washburn. 

Pittsferry. 

Kingston. 

Brower's  Mills. 

Joyceville. 

Eric. 

Brewer's  Mills. 

Cushendall. 

Dufferin. 

WiUetahohne. 

Moscow. 

Harrowsmith. 

Verona. 

Sunbury. 

Sunbury. 

Sunbury. 

Inverary. 

Battersea. 

Inverary. 

Inverary. 

Sunbury. 

Sunbunr 

Wolfe  Island. 

Wolfe  Island. 

Kingston. 

Wolfe  Island. 


Portland. 


Chantry. 

Delta. 
Harlem. 
Newboyne. 
Easton^s  Comer 

Weetport. 

Newboro*. 

Singleton. 
Elgin. 

Elgin. 

Elgin. 

Morton. 

Newboro*. 

Farfi'ild.Eaat. 

Glen  Buell. 

Lyo. 

Lyn. 
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I   CHEESE    FACTORIES.— C^ntmKeci. 


County  and  Township. 


hSEHS,— Continued. 

ElizAbethtown •Orchard  Valley 

*PaJace    

Rockspring 

Royal  i^ominion 

*Riverview  

•Stanley 

•Star 

Elmsley  S     *Hunter*a 

*  Lombardy  

Kitley *Farmer8'  Choice  . 

•Farmers*  Friend 

•Glen  Elm 

Robinson's  Mills 


Name  of  factory^ 


Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 


Post  office  addreu. 


Leeds  and  Lansdowne  F. 


Leeds  and  Lansdowne  R. 


Yonge  and  Escott  . 


GrbnyilLE  : 
Angnsta.. 


Standard  No.  1. 
•Willow  No.  2 

Bruce   

Fairfax 

Rapids  VaUey 

Selton  

Coldbrook 

Lome  

^Gananobue  

•Marble  Kock 

'GananoquH  Junction 

McOalpin's  No.  1... 
•MoCalpin'sNo.  2.... 

OakLeaf 

Sand  Bay  

Tilley   

Warburton 

•Woodvale 

Cold  Glen   


(Burned  down  in  October) . . 
Strong  &  Kelly,  Prop*  . . . . 

D.  M.  WUhon,  Prop  

T.  W.  Horton,  Prop 

J.  R.  McNish 

Dickey  &  Stafford,  Props  . . 

J.  B.  Judeon    . .   

\  Alex.  Cameron,  Prop  . . . . . 
J  Michael  O'Meara,  Sec  . . . . 
Henderson  Bros.,  Props. . . . 
Smith  &  Knapp,  Props  . . . . 

j-  Abraham  Coad,  Prop 


Newbliss '  John  Mackay,  Sec 


GiltEdffe   

Island  City  No.  2  .. . 
•Lakeview 

L3nidhur»t 

Seeley's  Bay 

Springvale 

Aberdeen 

Caintown  Union  . .  . 

Elbe 

•EscDtt  Union 

Farmersville 

•Holland  Union 

•Junetown  "A"  .... 

Junetown  "B" 

•Lake  Eloida 

Leeds  County 

•Lillie's  Union  

•Mallorytown 

•Mallorvtown  Union  , 
•Ronan  fl 

Springfield  Union    . . 

Thousand  Island  ... 


Algonquin 

Glenmore , 

Augusta  Model.., 

Charleville 

Domville 

Gren^ille , 

Maitland  Union  . 
North  Augusta  . . , 
Roebuck 


Bellamy  &  Stinson,  Props. 
Robert  T.  Beckett,  Prop  . 


>  James  Keating,  Prop  . 


\J,  C.  Stafford,  Prop 

/James  Donevan,  Sec 

I  J.  B.  Wilson,  Salesman 

John  Connor,  Prop 

\  Henry  McCalpin,  Prop 

/  Frank  Dawson,  Sec 

M.  K  Evertts  &  Son,  Props 

B.  Herbison,  Sec 

J.  W.  Grier,  Sec , 

C.  W.  Sliter,  Sec 

George  Bradley,  Sec , 

J.  Willoughby,  Prop 

Ed.  Colevnan,  Sec 

Strong  &  Davison,  Props  . . . . 

W.  H.  Pierce,  Treas 

A.  Halladay,  Prop  

R  Gardiner,  Prop 

Norton  Shook,  Prop , 

J.  A.  Ferguson,  Prop 

W.J.  White,  Sec 

Bates  &  Brown,  Props 

Ziba  Austin,  Pros 

Lester  Brown,  Prop 

John  Fenton,  Pres 

J.  Herbison,  Pres 

Alvin  Avery,  Sec 

Henderson  Bros.,  Props 

Purvis  &  Ferguson,  Props. . . 

John  Percival 

A.  W.  Mallory,  Prop 

Oscar  Forrester,  Pres 

A.  MoDougaL  Prop 

Norman  Hutchison,  Sec  .... 
G.  E.  Godkin,  Sec 


>>Earl&  Edwards,  Props 


\Rufu8Earl,  Prop.... 

/  J.  W.  Place,  Sec 

John  Fretwell,  Prop  . . 
John  Wilson,  Sec. . . . 
J.  C.  Chapman,  Sec  . . 
J.  W.  Newman,  Prop 


Jellyby. 

Addison. 

Rockspring. 

New  DttbluL 

Maitland. 

Lyn. 

Brockville. 

Smith's  Falls. 

Lombardy. 

Athens. 

Chantry. 

Brockville. 

Jasper. 
Toleda 
Kemptville. 

Lansdowne. 


Lansdowne. 
Gananoque. 

WiUtead. 

Gananoque. 

South  Lake. 

South  Lake. 

Easton's  Comers. 

Sand  Bay. 

TiUey. 

Warburton. 

Outlet. 

Ellisville. 

Seeley's  Bay. 

DelU. 

Ellisville. 

Lyndhurst. 

Seeley's  Bay. 

Sweet's  Comers. 

Caintown. 

Caintown. 

Elbe  Mills. 

Rockfield. 

Athens. 

Escott. 

Junetown. 

Junetown. 

Athens. 

Yonge  Mills. 

Lyn. 

Mallorytown. 

Mallorytown. 

Addison. 

Escott. 

Eecott. 


Algonquin. 

Algonquin. 

Prescott. 

Prescott. 

Maitland. 

North  Angnsta. 

Roebuck. 
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CHE  BSE   FAOTORIES.-Continticrf. 


County  and  TownBhip. 


Gbertillr. — Continued, 
Angasta 


Edwardsbnrg 


Gower,  S. 
Oxford    .. 


WoUord. 

DUKDAB  : 


Mountain  . 


WiUiamalmnr 


Natne  of  factory. 


South  Branch... 4 

*St.  Lawrence 

Willow 

Clover  Hill 

Olensmail  (Eager'H  No.  12) 

JohuBtown  (Eager'sNo.l9) 
*Lime  Kiln 

Mainsville  (Eager'sNo.  7) 
•Millar'sNo.  1 

Mmar'8No.2 

Millar'aNo.  3 

*ParkSt  No.  1  

Perrv  Creek  

St.  Lawrence 

^Sbanley   

Union  

Aalt*B  No.  2 

Hecketon  (No.  1)  . . . 
♦Wilson's  Bay 

Bishop's  Mills 

Burritt's  Rapids 

•Farmers'  Union 

'Graham   

Kemptville 

*Newmanville  (P.  of  L). 

♦Oxford  Mills 

♦Patterson's  Comers.... 

Scott'sCP.  of  L) 

♦Farmer  s  Own 

Old  Fairfield 

Kidean  Valley 

♦Union  . . ; 


Advance  No.  2 

Advance  No.  3 

Brinston's  Comers 

Dundela  (No.  6) 

Rowena  (No.  10) 

Winchester  Springs  (No. 
22) 

East  Matilda 

Farmers' 

Gilmonr 

Iroquois  (Eager's  No.  28) . 
♦ModelNo.  1 

Morrisburg 

♦Maple  Grove 

♦South  Matilda  

♦West  Matilda 

Graham  

HallviUe(P.ofL) 


Inkermann  (No.  18)  

South  Mountain  (No.  8) . , 

Mulloy  &  Co 

♦Rose  i  Co.  No.  1 

♦Scott's 

♦Bouck'8Hlll(P.  ofL)... 

Bowman  (No.  18) 

Caughnawaga  (No.  5)  . . . 

Riverside  (No.  16} 


Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 


Post  office  address. 


Thos.  E.  Meech,  Prop 

John  McLean,  Sec  

Andrew  McNish,  Sec 

Wm.  F,  Burchil,  Sec , 

R.  J.  Bennett,  Sec 

Lawrence  Rooney,  Sec. ... 

S.  H.  Webb,  Prop 

Wm.  EM^er,  Prop 

George  Fairbaim,  Sec 

R.  E.  Millar,  Sec 

Arch,  Eraser,  Sec 

Wm.  Hunter , 

Orange  Dawson,  Prop 

Wm.  *<eddie,  See 

Wm.  Wallace 

Grant  &  Hsmdman,  Props  . 

JohnW.  Ault,  Prop , 

Wm.  Eager,  Prop 

George  Eager,  Prop , 

Alexander  Bros.,  Props 

A.  C.  White,  See 

Geo.  S.  Johnston,  Sec 

E.  H.  Graham,  Prop 

O.  Bush,  M.P.P.,  Prop... 
H.  Newans,Sec. 


[Levi  Paton,  Prop. 


Wm.  Scott,  Sec 
Daniel  Moir,  Sec 


|M.  K.  Evertts  &  Son,  Prop 
George  Baker,  Sec 


Thomas  Scott,  Prop 

Mrs.  Thos.  Mclntyre,  Prop  . 
Payne  &  Ennis,  Prop 


^Wm.  Eager,  Prop 


George  Smyth,  Sec 

George  Reiohu^t.  Sec 

Gavin  Gilmour,  Prop 

T.W.  Hare,  Sec 

E.  A.  Roode,  Prop 

C.  E.  Robertson,  Sec 

Thos.  McDonald,  Prop  . . . . 

Paul  Coons,  Sec 

James  Miller 

James  H.  Graham,  Prop  . . 
Abraham  Hay,  Sec 


Colquhoun  (Berwick  No.6) 

'Dunbar 

'Hoasio 

Glen  Becker  (P.  of  L).... 
*Ehna 


I  Wm.  Eager,  Prop 

Robinson  &  Mullov,  Props 

John  McTavish,  Sec 

Edward  Scott,  Prop 

H.  W.  Ford,  Sec 

Edward  Zufelt,  Prop 

IWm.  Eager,  Prop 

James  Small,  Prop 

Daniel  McMillan,  Sec 

Chas.  Weagant,  Sec 

Ira  W.  Becksted,  Sec 

John  N.  Logan,  Prop 


North  Augusta. 

Maitland. 

Brockville. 

Cardinal. 

Glensmail. 

Prescott. 

Cardinal. 

Morrisburg. 

Spencerviue. 

Millar's  Corners. 

Spencerville. 

Spencerville. 

Prescott. 

Cardinal. 

Shanley. 

Hyndman. 

Shanley. 

Morrisburg. 

Kemptville. 

Bishop's  Mills. 

Burritt'B  Rapids. 

Oxford  MUls. 

Millar's  Corners. 

Kemptville. 

Newman  ville. 

Oxford  Mills. 

Kemptville. 
Memckville. 

Easton's  Comers. 

Merriokville. 

Brinston's  Comers 
Dixon's  Comers. 
Brinston's  Comers 

Morrisburg. 

Rowena. 

Iroquois. 

Pleasant  Valley. 

Iroquois. 

Hulbert. 

Morrisburg. 

Morrisburg. 

Iroquois. 

Haddo. 

South  Mountain. 

HaU  ville. 

Morrisburg. 

Winchester. 
Vancamp. 
Heckston. 
Bouck's  Hill. 
Glen  Becker. 

Morrisburg. 

Berwick. 
Dunbar. 
Hq^ic. 
Glen  Becker. 
Elma* 
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OHBESE  tAOTORnia.-Omitlnued 


Gonnty  stid  TdwnsUip. 

Name  of  factory. 

Name  of  «ecretary  or  oth«r 
officer. 

Post  office  »ddr6sa. 

DOKDAB. —Continued, 
WiBlAmsbtitg 

North  Williamaburg   .... 
AulVaNo.  1 

James  Dickey,  S^c 

N.  WillUunsbarg. 
Shanley. 

WinohMter 

John  W.  Ault,  Prop 

}•  Wm.  Kaser.  Proti    

ChesterviUe    

Morewood  .    

MorruDQijg. 

RuaseU. 
Dunbar. 
Chttstervillei 

Oimond   

Oraig&Son.  No.  4 

Rendrick  &  Carlyle 

Maple  Rid^ 

Wm.  Crait  &  Son,  Propa  .... 
W.  R.  Alhson,  Sec-Treas.... 
R.  D.  Fulton,  Sec 

•MorewbodUnion 

*Mulloy&:Go.(2factorieB) 

*Roee&Go.,  No.  2. 

*Sammer*8 

Frank  ElliotL  Sed 

Robinson  k  Mtilloy,  Props  . . . 
John  McTavish,  Sec 

Winchester. 
Vftncamp. 

D.  E.  Sdmmers,  Sec r. 

Alpin  Campbell,  Prop 

Preston  Mcintosh,  Prop 

J.  C.  Simser,  Prop 

Winchester. 

White  Globe  No.  1  ...... 

« 

Ormond. 

WincheaterSphogB 

ChesterviUe. 

* 
Black  River  Nob.  1  and  2. 

Stobmont  : 
Cornwall  

}P.  N.  Tait,  Prop 

MiUe  Roches. 

♦Cornwall  Centre 

♦Grant's  Comers 

♦South  Brailch 

♦McMXlUn's  Bridge    

♦Moulinette 

Thomas  Tobin,  Prop   

n.  M.  Macpberson,  Prop.... 
P.  H.McDiarmid 

Oomwail  Centre. 
Martintown. 

J.  G.  Snetsinger,  Ste    

Samuel  Lawson,  Sec 

Hugh  McMillan,  Sec 

J.  C.  Duame,  Pies 

Moulinette. 

Finch  

♦St.  Andrew's 

♦Ashbtim      

St.  Andrews. 
Berwick. 

♦Berwick  Cheese  Go 

Cahore   No.  25) 

Crysler. 

Cannamore. 
South  *FiDoh. 

Limerick  (No.  30)  

Cannam'^re  (No.  14) 

Cedar  Grove 

Edgar  &  Compbell;  Props. . . . 
D.  D.  Cameron.  Sec 

Grysler 

John  Ourrie,  Sec 

Benjamin  Adaniti,  Sec  

J.  M.  Hoover,  Prop 

James  Small,  Prop  

Oryrier. 
South  Finch. 

Finch 

♦Goldfield 

Goldfield; 

Grantley  (Berwick  No.  1) 
Lorraine  No.  18 

Berwick. 

Chas.  Chambers,  Prop 

George  McLean,  Prop 

James  Small,  Prop 

ChesterviUe. 

Osnabruck 

♦Riverside  ...  ; 

Golquhoun  (No.  2) 

Dickenfton  iS  Landing  .... 

Farran*R  Point 

Lunenburg 

South  Finch. 

O.S.  Baker,  Pres 

J.  R.  Farran,  Sec 

Wales. 
Farran's  Poiiit. 

H.  McEwen.  Sec 

Lunenbnr;g. 

Newington 

Wm.  Wood,  Prop 

Newington. 
Osnabmok  Oen. 
Dizon. 
Aultsville. 

North  Osnabruck 

'  Ontario 

Pleasant  Valley 

Gordon  Baker,  Treas 

James  A.  Zeran,  Sec 

G.  H.  Jackson,  Sec 

Id.  M.  McPherson,  Prop  .... 

P.N.  Tait.  Prop 

Alex.  L  McLean,  Sec 

John  L.  Montgomery 

Alex.  McRae,  Sec 

Roxborouji^h 

Avonmore  (No.  63) 

Puil'siXo.  18) 

1st  Rozborough  (No.  15). . 

4th  Roxborough  (^0.  14). 

♦Black  River  lK».  8........ 

Farmer's  Joy 

Lancaster. 

MUle  Roches 
Gravel  Wgn_ 

♦Lodi 

Lodi. 

♦Moose  Greek  No.  1 

Moose  Creek  No.  2 

♦KussellNo.  6 

Sandringham 

Apple  Hill  (No.  8)   

Christie  (No.  C7) 

Oraiff(No.  25) 

Moose  Creek. 

John  Fraser,  Sec 

Moose  Creek. 

Wm.  Munroe  &  Son,  Props  . . 
Alex.  Fraser,  Propr 

Navan. 
Sandringham. 

Gleniqarkt  : 
Gharlottenburj?    

VD.  M.  Macpberson,  Prop. . . . 

Ferguson  (No.  22) 

Fraserfield  (No.  64) 

Gl6n(No.  28).....'. 

TiAncaster. 

Glen  Gordon  (No.  7)  .... 
Green  Valley  (No;  21)  ... 

Martintown  (No.  20) 

North  Branch  (No.  19)... 
Summerstown  (No.  26). . . 
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OHKKSE    FAOTOAIES.-CbiiMn««><. 


County  and  Townahip. 

Name  of  faotory. 

Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 

^ost  office  address. 

GhariottettVoig   

Hoiatio  Collier,  dec 

*Martintown , 

Wm.  Irvine.  Prop 

Martintown. 

*St.  Raphaara 

Hnnroe'i  Mitla 

W.  J.  Dentin,  Sec 

Munroe's  Mills. 

*3<mth  Branoh 

D.  A.  Loncff,  Prop 

Tyotown. 

Kmyen 

• 

•Tyotown 

DominioovUle  (No.  18)  .. 

Maxville(No.  18) .. 

Bt.  Elmo  (No.  10) 

Town  Hall  (No.  16) 

SrdKenyon  (No.  17)  .... 
*AbeRleenNo.l.... 

-D.  M.  Maepbersoo,  Prop. . . . 
Gk>rdon  Fergosson 

Lancaster, 
St.  Elmo. 

*Brookda)e  

J.  W.  Kennedy...; 

Apple  Hill. 

•Greenfield  

J.  J.  Cameron* 

A  A.  MoKenaie 

Greenfield. 

♦MoKentie  No.  1 

Maple  Greek  No.  1  . .     .. 
*Spnnff  Creek  (4  faotoriee) 
♦aurNo.l 

Dunvegan. 
Dnnvegan. 
Kirkhill. 
Alexandria. 

Wm.  McRae,  Prop 

W.  D.  McLeod,  Rop 

W.J.  Denton 

♦Thistle           

J.  A.  Welsh  

Dunvegan. 
Lancaster. 

lABOMtor 

Bndge  End  (No.4) 

Glen  Norman  (No.  5).... 
Home(No.l)  

• 

Sangster  Sc  McCuaig,  Props. 
Arch.  McDonald 

5th  Ooncenion  (No.  8) . . . . 
■BainsviUe   

Pinei  Grove 

Bainiville. 

Tiofihiel 

•Balmoral       

Breadalbaoe     (Spring 

Creek)  

Cameron  (No.6) 

MRnnmnirlr 

J,  0.  McLaurin,  Sh: 

D.M.  MoPhersoB,  Plop.... 

Spring  Cfreek  Combination ; 
r       W.  D.l^oLeod,  Prop  .. 

Wm.  Irvine,  Prop • 

Dalkeith. 
Lancaster. 

•Boyd'8 .......... :::..:: 

♦Faamfern 

•GlenSandfield 

•Kirkhill   

KirkhUL 

•MoCrimmon 

•Ma<%'8  Comers   

♦Dalkeith 

Dalkeith. 

E.  H.  No.  2 

Leroyft  Ogden,  Props 

V.  G.  Chisholm,  Sec 

D.  J.  McDonald.  Sec 

Dou^  l>aou8t,  Prop 

Vankleek  HilL 

« 

♦Lome  

Lochid. 

♦Union 

Alexandria. 

Peisoqtt: 
Alfred 

Alfred  (Lot  11,  Con.  6)  .. 

Bolt  (Lot  8,  Oon.  4) 

Hughes  (Lot  86,  oon.  8). . 

♦ (Lot  16,  Oon.  4).. 

• (Lot  20,  Con.  2).. 

• (TiOt28,  Con.2).. 

*  (Tx)t20,O>n.  I).. 

* (Gore,  Con.  8)... 

♦........(UtlO,  Oon.  1).. 

♦ (Lot2R.  Oon.l).. 

♦ (Lot29,  Oon.  2).. 

♦ (rx)t   4,  Oon.  9).. 

* (Lot  1,  Con.  6).. 

♦St,  Amour 

Alfred 

J.  R  Brownrigff,  Sec 

Eli  Robinson,  Sec 

Alfred. 
Tread  well. 

Joseph  Charetie,  Prop 

-Onesime  Dubois,  Prop  ...... 

Joseph  Meloche,  Prop 

Alphonne  Preseault.  Prop, . . . 

Louis  Tourangeau,  Prop 

A.  Leroux,  Prop       

Alfivd. 
Lefaivre. 

Lefaivre. 

Lefaivre. 
Alfred. 
St.  Eugene. 
St  Amour 

•Oaledonift 

H.  Gareau 

♦Sandown 

James  H.  Molloy 

Sandown 

♦8torNo.l   

♦Star  No  2 

P.  Cadieux,  Prop 

Routhier 

Calixte  Oastelletti 

Routhier. 

fiawkeabury,  B 

♦Albert  Lee 

♦  Ashgrove  Cheese  Co 

Apple  Bee  Nob.  1  and  2. . 

Climax  No  1 

Ohauncey  Wyman 

Chute  a  BlondeAti 

James  Hurley,  Sec 

Barb. 

Amede  Leroux,  Prop  . 

Simon  Labrosse,  Prop    

John  McNish,  Prop  

Leroy  &  ()gden.  Props 

Edmond  Cardinal,  Prop  .... 

St.  Eugene. 

Maple  Leaf  No.  6 

♦Elm  Grove 

St.  Eugene. 
Vankleek  Hill 

E.  Hawkesbury  No.  1 ... . 
*Beaver 

Vankleek  Hill. 
MoDgenais,  Que. 
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CHEESE    FAOT  OKIE  a,— Continued. 


Coanty  and  Township. 


Pbbboott.— (7on£inu€<i. 
Hawkeabury,  K 


Hawkesbury,  W. 


Longueuil   

Plantagenet,  N 


Flantagenet|S. 


ROBSBLL  : 
Cambridg-) . 


Clarence  , 


Cumberland . 


Name  of  factory. 


•Bright  Star  No.  2 

•GoldenHill 

•Maple  Leaf  No.  1 

"MapleLeafNo.2 

Monolea 

KoBeberry   

•Spring  Creek  No.  1 

•Stardale . . 

•Aberdeen • 

*Hawkei«bury 

♦Dairy  Field  

*3pring  Creek  No.  4 

♦OttawaVaUey(No.  6)... 
♦Sandy  Hill 

Sprinv  Grove  No.  1 

♦Star 

Vankleek  Hill  

•East  Hawkesbury  No.  4. 
•L'Orignal 


Name  of  serretary  or  other 
officer. 


Moiae  Lafranoe,  Prop 

Daniel  Hurley,  Prop 

John  Mo Alpin,  Prop      , 

Emanuel  Cbevier,-  TVop , 

Thomas  Ross  &  Soni* 

Antoine  Paiement,  S<*c  . .   . . 
McCuaifir  &  Cheney,  Props  . 

Samuel  Stephens 

Wm   Northcott.  Sec    

W.  H.  Byers,  Prop 

I  Neil  Fraser 


B 

♦Brown's  Wharf     .  .•. .   . . 
♦Curran 

Dubois 

F  82 

♦Oratton   

tPlantagenet 

♦Senncal 

Springbrook     

Star 

Therrien    

Treadwell 

Wendover,  C 

B  B  3..'. 

Fournier  , 

♦Maple  L«»af  Nos  1  and  3, 
fNation  River  (new)  

Nation  River  Ferry 

Pendleton   v     . .     . 

♦Riceville    

♦RupaeUNo.  8 

♦St.  Isidore 


Traig  &  Son  Nos  3  and  6. 

Mayerville 

♦St.  Albert 

Routh  Caaaelman 

♦South  Indian 

The  Brook 

♦Baae  Line    .... 
♦Canaan  (Rusaell  No  4)... 
♦Grant  (Rusaell  No.  7) ... . 

♦Hanaan 

•Clarence  Creek , 

♦Clarence 

•The  Lake 


Wm.  MoAlpin.  Prop  .  ^ 

Solomon  Bertrand  

S.  N.  Monriaon.  Prop 

A.  F.  Arnold.  Prop 

McCuaig  &  Chen<>y.  Props  . . 
Leroy  &  Ogden,  Propa   ..... 

R.  H.  Maraton.  Sec 

Ijouis  Tourangean    

.1.  O  Ronaon 

I  Denis  Robinaon,  Treaa 

Aime  Sauve.  Prop  .    . .   

Doaithe  Cadieuz,  Prop     . . . . 
Louia  Charbonneau,  Prop . . . 

Eli  Rajrmond,  Sec  

Maxirae  Gratton,  Prop 

Joaeph  Charbonneau,  Prop  . 

rsideon  Senecal,  Prop 

Henry  MofFatt,  Prop 

John  MrCrank,  Sec 

Charlefl  Therrien,  Prop 

A.  H.  Cheaaar.  Sec 

Senpcal  k  Chenier,  Props  . . . 

Dosithe  Oadieux.  Prop  

John  M.  Ryan«  Sec 

Cote,  Sec 

John  Rvan  

Farrell&Charleboig,  Props. 

Henry  Moffatt,  Prap 

Scott  Bros  .  Props  

Wm.  Mnnroe  &Son«  Props  . 
Franoia  Villeneuve,  Prop. . . . 


Wm.  Craiflr  &  f'^on,  Propa  . . . 
Leonard  Sanchp,  Seo.-Treas. 

liouis  Gc^ier,  Pr#»a 

Dam%ae  R'tcine,  Prop 

J  K.  Meredith.  Prop  

Chenier  k  Gendron,  Props  . . 
Ferdinand  Houle 


Post  office  address. 


♦Lavigne       

OttawaValley  No.  1. 
♦Wendovpr 

Blue  Bells 

♦Dania    

♦Bearbrook  

♦Van.   

♦^-rafield 

♦Nnvan  

♦VfcLf  *n*a  Comers  , . . 
♦  Monti  eal  Road 


\  Wm.  Munroe  k  Son,  Props  . 

Alex.  Ethier,  Prop 

Magloire  Landry,  Prop 

W.  J.  Tucker  &  Oo  ,  Propa  . . 

Simon  Ouellette,  Prop    

Alderio  Lalonde,  Prop 

Amede  Lavigne.  Prop 

G.  W.  Fortier.  Prop    

Emerv  Lalonde,  Prop 

John  ShirrefFs  Prop 

Samuel  Dania,  Sec   


)■  Wm.  Munroe  k  Son,  Prop  . . 


St.  Engene. 
Vankleek  HilL 
St  Ann;  Preseots. 
Point  Fortune. 
Hawkesbury. 
St.  Ann.  Preaoott 
Vankleek  Hill. 
Vankleek  HiU. 
Vankloek  HilL 
Hawkesbury. 

Vankleek  HiU. 

Vankleek  HilL 

Hawkesbury. 

Henry. 

Vankleek  Hill. 

Vankleek  HUL 

Vanklrek  Hai. 

OassHum. 

Caledonia  Springs 

Caledonia  Springs 

PJantagenet 

Tread  welL 

Lalonde. 

Plantagenet. 

Wendover. 

Wendover. 

Plantagenet. 

Troadwell. 

Pendleton. 

Curran. 

Curran. 

Plantagenet. 

Plantagenet. 

Lalonde. 

Foumi«»r. 

St.  Isidore. 

Fournier 

Pendleten. 

Pendleton. 

Riceville. 

Navan . 

St.  Isidore. 

BuKsell. 
MayerviUe. 
At  Albert 
South  Caffselmaii. 
South  Indian. 
The  Brook. 
Clarence  Creek. 

Navan. 

Can&an. 
Clarence  Creek. 
Clarence. 
The  Lake. 
The  Brook. 
The  Lake. 
Clarence  Creek. 
The  Lake. 
Rockland. 
Danifton. 


Navan. 


; 
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OU^ESE   FACTORIES.~aoii(intte(2. 


County  and  Township. 

Name  of  factory. 

Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 

Post  office  addrew. 

Onmberland  . . . . , .  ^  t  r  r  -  - 

*Normandeau 

Octave Normandeau,  Prop... 
J.  M.  Philp,  Prop    

Orleans. 

•Philp's   

Craig  &  Son  No.  1    

•Embnm 

Felton  (No.  8)    

Sarsfield. 

RusBell 

Wm.  Craig  &  Son,  Prop 

Raphael  Gagn^  Prop 

1  Wm.  Eager,  Prop 

RusselL 

Embrun. 

Morrisburg. 

RusseU. 

Ridge  (No.  29)   

♦Riverside 

Petrie  &  MoKeown.  Props   . . 

Mathew  TumbuU,  Sec   

Huff  h  A.  Lamond,  Seo  

South  Branch 

Russell. 

Spring  Hill 

Dickenson. 

♦White  Star 

♦Joint  Stock  Co 

Russell. 

A.  MoKeracher,  Sec   

D.  A.  Kennedy,  Sec    

1  John  Stevenson,  Prop  

J  John Tierney,  Sec-Treas.... 
Thomas,  Dagg,  Seo 

Marvelville. 

Carlkton  : 
Fitaroy 

Elmda\e  (Evertts') 

Riverview 

Elm. 
Kinbum. 

Glonceater 

Union  Pride 

♦Blackburn   

♦Bowesville 

Amprior. 
Blackburn . 

Henry  Hardy,  Sec  

Bowesville. 

. 

Eastman's  Springs   

♦Leitrim 

Thomas  Kettles,  Sec 

Ramsay's  Comers 
Leitrim. 

Henry  Cowan,  Sec 

Ruesell  Road 

<iolden  (Con.  5) 

Wm.  Lennox,  Hec 

Hawthorne. 

(?on1hiirn 

Henry  Vaughan,  Sec 

Samuel  MoKittriok,  Sec 

}  Wm.  Eager,  Prop    

Adam  Abbott,  Sec-Treas  .... 

James  McCallum,  Seo 

W.  G.  Godkin,  Prop  ....... 

John  Wright,  Sec. 

Stapledon. 

(skiiver.  N 

♦Ashton  Union  (Con.  8). . . 

Munster  (No.  20) 

Richmond  (No.  21)  

Ottawa  Valley 

♦Pleasant  Valley  (Con.  9) . 

Caraonby 

Ashton. 

Morrisburg. 

Hazledean. 
Stittsville. 
Carsouby. 

Kidd'sNo.  1 

North  Gower. 

Olive  Dale  

Cyrus  Scobie,  Sec 

Kars. 

WeUington  (No.  11) 

Kidd's  No.  4 

Maple  Leaf 

Wm,  Eager,  Prop 

Morrisburg. 

Huntlev 

Edward  Kidd,  Prop 

North  Gower. 

M.  K  Evertts  &;  Son,  Props. 

S.  S  Cheetham,  Prop 

R.  B.  Younghusband,  Sec. . . . 

Wm.  McKanna.  Sec     

John  McCordick.  Sec 

Claudius  Ferguson,  See 

Orlando  Bush,  Prop 

March 

Maple  VaUey 

Carleton  Model 

Dunrobin 

♦BurritfsRapid8(P.  ofl). 
♦Goodatown 

Easton's  Comers. 
South  March. 

MarlboroQgh 

Dunrobin. 
Burritt's  Rapida. 
Goodstown. 

♦Malakofif 

♦North  Rideau 

Evertts'  No.  1 

Malakoff 
Kemptville. 

Nepean ■ 

A.  G.  Dawson,  Sec 

Bell's  Comers. 

FaUowfield  (No.  17) 

Merivale  (No.  26) 

Jookvale 

}  Wm.  Eager,  Prop 

f^emard  Dunn,  Seo. 

Morrisburg. 
J  ockvale. 

♦Twin  Elm   

F.  A.  Foster,  Sec 

FaUowfield. 

Oggoode     

Allen 

Joseph  Tayli>r,  Prop   

J.  F.  Ault,  Prop  

Vernon. 

Aull's  Nos.  3  and  4 

Belmont  

Shanley. 
Vernon. 

B.  S.  McConnell,  Prop 

D.  J.  Mclnnes,  Prop  ........ 

Wm.  Craig  &  Son,  Prop 

H  D.  MacDiarmid,  Seo 

>  Wm  Eager,  Prop 

♦Centre  Osgoode 

Craig  &  Son  No.  2 

Gordon  Model     

Kenmore  (No.  16) 

Marvel  ville  (No.  9)  

Onj?oode(No.  23) 

Kenmore. 

Russell. 

Dalmeny. 

Morrisburg. 

Edward  Kidd,  Prop 

* 

Kidd's  No.  3 

North  Gower. 

Metcalfe 

W.  J.  Campbell.  Sec 

H.  D.  Stewart,  Seo 

Metcalfe. 

♦North  Osffoodf^ 

North  Osgoode. 
Kemptville. 

Osgoode  Nos.  1  and  2  . . . . 
♦Osgoode  

Robert  Pink,  Prop 

H.  D.  York,  Prop   

Miss  Thompson,  Sec     

•  Wm.  Keid  Pron 

Metcalfe. 

♦Rising  Sun  Ch.  Co 

♦Reid's  Mills   

Springhiil. 
Reid's  Mills. 

♦Wide  Awake     

White  Giobe  No.  2 

White  Globe  No.  3    

White  Globe  No.  4 

Daisy 

J.  R.  Dow,  Sec 

John  McOaul,  Seo   

Vernon. 
Vfrnon. 

Torbolton 

Alpin  Campbell,  Prop 

John  Stevenson,  Prop 

Ormond. 
Kinbonu 
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CHBESB   VAOTORl^Q.^Omtinued. 


County  Mid  Township. 


RCNrRBW  : 

Admaiton . . . 

Alice 

Bafi^ot 

Bromley  .  .. 

BronghMB... 

GrftttftB 

MoNftb 

M»towatobMi 
Pembroke  . . 
R088 

Wettoneath.. 

Wilberforce  . 

Lakabk : 

Bathunt .  .. 


Beckwith  . 

Burgett,  N 
Dalhoome  . 

Dnunmond 


Name  of  faoiory. 


Admaston  

^Bonneehpre  Valley  . 

Union  Star 

Olarta   

^McG^ee     

^Banryvmle 

O«)eola V 

Dooc^as  

Monntain 

•Grattan  (D.  2)  

•Bum»t«wn 

New  Glasgow 

Waba   

Matawatchan 

Greenwood(P.  of  I). 

Gobden  

Foreiter^s  FaUt 

Lily  

*WeiitnAath 

Equal  Rights 

Rankin 


Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer* 


Eknsley,  N. 
Ijanark 


Montague , 

Pakenham 
Ramsay . . . 


Sherbrooke,  S  . 


Rathurst  Mutual 

Clar^vtew 

Taybanka  ., 

PallbTook 

Harper 

Scotch  Line 

Taynde    

*Black*«  Corners 

Prospeco 

♦Tennyson 

Valley  Queen 

North  Shore 

Stanleyville 

Brookside 

W<\teon's  Comers 

Poland   

•Ba'derson  (Con.  8,  Lot  1). 

*Dext«*r  (Con.  3,  Lot  15)  . . 

*Drummond  Centre  (Con. 

7.Lotl5) 

Drummond  and  Elmsley. 

MissisMppi 

Riverside 

Elmgrove 

Lone  Star  (Evertts') 

•Boyd's 

-^Clyde 

Darling  and  Lanark 

Hopfttown  

Middleville 

Cedar  Park 

'Montaorue 

RoseviUe 

Pakenham 

Appleton 

♦Olftyton 

*I.X.L 

Mississippi  Pride 

RoBPbank 

Rosedale     

Bolingbroke   

Maberly 

*Lakeview 


C.  L.  McCready,  Piop 

Thomas  Lyons,  Sec 

E  H.  TaUmaii.Prop 

W.  H.  Clark,  Prop 

G.  H.  McGee,  Prop 

James  Biny,  Prop 

Alex.  A.  Perrier,  Prop. 

Maxwell  Gibson,  Prop  

J.  H.  Muodels,  Prop 

George  Gibson 

Croft  &  Denning,  Props 

John  A.  Stewart,  Sec.-Treas  . 
John  Stewart,  Sec-Treas  . . . . 
Dawson  ft  Wood,  Props 

JS.  a  Luekey,  P»op 

Wm.  Grant.  Prop 

Hugh  Beach,  lEhrop 

J.  H.  Bromley,  Prop 

J.  L,  Mo^ibbon 

Thomas  Leech,  Prop 

Thomas  B.  Radford,  Sec 

I  W.  A.  Moore,  Sec-Treas  . . . 

W.  G.  Cameron,  Sec  

Joseph  Warren,  Sec.-Treas.. . 

James  Fraser,  Sec 

Thomas  B.  Moore,  Sec.-Treas. 

Roger  Robertsota,  Prop 

James  G.  Kidd,  Seo.-Treas. . . 

H.  G.  Devlin,  Prop 

Wm.  McDonald,  Sec-Treas. . 

\R.  T.  Noonan,  Sec 

/  J.  H.  Singleton,  Prop    

I  W.  A.  Mooxe,  Sec-Treas  . . . 

G.  W.  White,  Sec 

J.  C.  McGregor  

Donald  McPhai),  Prop     .... 

Daniel  Walah,  Sec   

John  E.  Rice,  Sec 

y  C.  A.  Mathieson,  Prop 

J.  H.  Singleton,  Prop 

B.  S.  Snyder,  See.-Trea8   . . . . 

Herbert  Willows,  Sec 

James  Herron,  Sec 

John  McKay,  Sec-Treas 

John  Stewart,  Seo 

A.  R.  MoTntyre.  Sec-Treas. . 
M.  K.  Evertts  &  Son,  Props  . 

George  Leach,  Prop 

Strong  A  Clark,  Prop 

B.  W.  Dunnett,  Prop 

James  Wilson,  Sec 

J.  F.  Drummond,  Sec 

Hiram  McCreary,  Sec 

)  James  Gaskev,  Sec 

I M.  K.  Evertts  &  Son,  Props. 

}  W.  A.  Moore,  Sec-Tres  . . . . 
Wm.  Mitchell    


Poet  office  addran. 


Balsam  HilL 

Admaston. 

Easton's  Comeri. 

Pembroke. 

Pembroke. 

Barryvale. 

Osceola. 

Douglas. 

Lanark 

Grattan. 

Middleville. 

Harvey. 

Waba. 

Plevna. 

Pembroke. 

Forester's  Falls. 

Beachborg. 

Pembroke. 

Eganville. 

Rankin. 

Elliott. 

Perth. 

Fallbrook. 

Harper. 

Scotch  Line. 

Perth. 

Carleton  Place. 

Prospect. 

Tennyson. 

Franktown. 

Daroyville. 

Newboro' . 

Perth. 

Poland. 
Balderson . 
McPhail. 

Wayside. 
Perth. 

Perth. 

Newboro* 
Port  Elmsley. 
Innisvilla. 
Herron's  Mills. 
Hall's  MiUs. 
Hopetown. 
Middle  vQle. 
Easton's  Comers. 
Smith's  Falls. 
Smith's  Falls. 
Pakenhan. 
Appleton. 
Clayton. 
Carleton  Place. 

Almonte. 
Easton's  Comers. 

Perth. 
Althorpe. 
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59  Victoria. 


Sessional  Papers  (No.  3  ). 


A.  1886 


CHEBSE  FAOTORIES.--C<m(imMii 


Counly  and  Township. 


VlCIOBIA: 

£ld<m   . 


BmilT... 
FeneloD . 


Maripou 


Opt. 


Somerville. 
VernUun  . . 


Petibbobouoh  : 
Asphodel   


Anstrather 
Behnont  ... 


Cbandos. 


Donro. 


Dommer 


Harve J  . . 

Melhnen 

Otonabee 


Smith. 


Haliburton  : 
Cardiff  .... 
Dysart   


Minden  . 


Monmouth 
Stanhope  .. 
Habtinos  : 
Carlow  .     . 
Dnngannon 


BIzevir  . 
Jsraday. 


Name  of  factory. 


♦Lapp's 

*Lomeville  

•  Downey ville  

*Cambray 

Cameron 

Little  Britain 

♦Manilla 

Mariposa 

♦  Valentia 

North  Ops 

^Reaboro  

Kinmoimt  (Webb's). 

Bobcaygeon 

^Dnnsfora 

.North  Vemlam 

Star 


Daisy  D. . . 
Norwood . . 
Ormond  . . 
Westwood 


Apsley . 
'Melro 


elrose  Abbey  . . 

Ronnd  Lake. 

Star , 

Trentbridge 

•Victoria  

Ohandos  

Clydesdale 

Maple  Leaf 

Pine  Grove 

North  Dommer. . 

Oakdale  

Stony  Lake    

Warminster    . . . . 

Warsaw  

Cedardale     

Vansickle    

Keene 

Long 

Otonabee  Union 

Peterborongh 

Shearer    

Central  Smith    . . 

Cherry  Grove.... 
*Ukefield 

Lakeview    

♦Missing  Link . . . . 
♦North  Smith  .... 

Trewem 


♦Deer  Lake  . 

Dysart , 

Haliburton . , 
♦Dummitt*8  ., 

Minden    

♦Wilberforoe 

Stanhope . . . , 


Carlow  . 

Bancroft 

L^Amable   

Walkerville    .. 

^Elzevir  

Marble  Spring 
Page  Road    . . . 


Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 


Jeremiah  Lapp,  Prop 

James  Mc  Alpine 

Joseph  Lucas,  Sec    . . . 

E.  G.  Lytle,  Sec  

Manley  Haybee,  Sec 

O.  J.  B.  Yearsly,  Prop  ... 

W.  White,  Sec 

David  Rcgers,  Sec-Treas   . 

Gteorge  Webster,  Sec 

John  Jackson,  Sec.-Treas  . 

Jomh  Brown,  Prop   

J.  Kingsboro',  Sec   

George  W.  Taylor,  Sec  . . . 
Edward  Thurston,  Prop. . . 
Emerson  Tiers,  Sec.-Treas. 
Morgan  Johns,  Sec-Treas. 

H.  W.  McMaster,  Sec  ... . 

Hugh  Spencer,  Prop   

James  CrReilly,  Sec  

Ryan  8c  Thompson,  Props . 

Wm.  Wilson,  Prop 

Frank  Parker,  Prop 

Michael  McNicholl,  Prop  . 

John  Kitchen,  Prop  . 

Stephen  Watson,  Prop. . . . 

Charles  Wilde,  Sec 

J.  W.  Ratchff,  Pree  

John  Minogue,  Prop  

Grfwrge  Brooks.  Prop 

R,  H.  Little,  Prop  

Frank  Darling,  Sec 

S.  S.  Sponce,  Prop  

James  Robb,  Sec 


|S.  R.  Payne, Sec 

Wm.  Weir,  Sec 

John  Vansickle,  Prop. . . 
D.  P.  Mclfarlan,  Sec  ... 

Wm.  Weir,  Prop 

George  Stewart,  Sec   . . . 

W.  G.  Wood,  Prop 

John  Miller,  Sec-Treas. 
Andrew  Younf[,  Pres  . . . 
R.  C.  Humphries,  Prop 

J.  G.  Galvin,  Sec  

Ernest  Mann,  Prop 

Frank  Sager,  Prop 

M.  £.  Sanderson,  Pres  . 
John  I.  Chittick,  Prop   . 

A.  W.Willis,  Sec 

Edward  Holmes,  Sec  . . . 

Fred.  Freeman,  Sec 

Joseph  Dummitt,  Prop  . 
John  H.^  Delamere,  Sec  . 

Alex.  Riley,  Sec 

Thomas  Grodwin,  Prop    . 


Andrew  White,  Sec 
Fred.  Mullett,  Prop  . 

B.  Spurr,  Pres 

D.  Kavanagh,  Pres  .  < 

Thomas  Moore 

J.  S.  Dougan,  Sec  . . . 
Henry  Foster,  Pres. . 


Post  office  address. 


Lomeyille. 

Lome  ville. 

Downey  ville. 

Cambray. 

Cameron. 

Little  Britain. 

ManiUa. 

Linden  Valley. 

Valentia. 

Lindsay. 

Reaboro'. 

Kinmount. 

Bobcaygeon. 

Dunsford. 

Fairbalm . 

Bobcaygeon. 

Norwood. 

Norwood. 

Hastings. 

Westwood. 

Apsley. 

Norwood. 

Havelook. 

Freneveau. 

Havelock. 

Blairton. 

Lass  wade. 

Chandos. 

Douro. 

Lakefield. 

Hairs  Glen. 

Soutti  Dummer. 

Stony  Lake. 

Warsaw. 

Lakehurst. 

Wariston. 

Keene. 

Lang. 

Peterborough. 

Peterborough. 

Lang. 

Peterborough. 

Westwood. 

LakeQeld. 

Bridgenorth. 

Peterborough. 

Selwyn. 

Peterborough. 

Deer  Lake. 

Haliburton. 

Haliburton. 

Haliburton. 

Minden. 

Wilberforoe, 

Boskung. 

Fort  Stewart. 

Bancroft. 

L*Amable. 

Umfra  ville. 

Queensborough. 

Actinolite. 

Faraday. 


NoTS.— Downeyville  factory  (Victoria  Co.)  was  burned  down  in  November,  189i. 


7  B.L  (l-«) 
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69  Victoria. 


Sessional  Papers  (No.   36). 


A.  1896 


CHEESE  F ACT OKIEQ.— Continued. 


County  anSl  Township. 


Hastings.— Cbnltnu^tf  . 
Heraohel    


HuDgerford 


Huntingdon . 


Lxmeriok 
McClure 
Mftdoc    . 


Mannora 


Mayo  .... 

Montetgle 
Rawdon  . 


Sidney 


Name  of  factory. 


Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 


*Beechmont Manley  Valleau,  Pres 


Bird's  Lake 

•Cedar   

*Clair  River 

*Goose  Creek 

Marlbank    

Moira  Valley 

Monevmore    , 

Murphy  

Tremier   

Rook 

Roblin 

Stoco    

•Tbomasburg  

Tweed 

•Victoria  

Beulah 

Daisy   

Glen 

•Moira  

West  Huntingdon    . . . 

WhiteLake   

Glanmire  and  Thanet. 

St.  Ola 

MoClure 

Alexandria 

•Brook  VaUey 

Coldsprings    

•Golden  

•Madoc 

Oak  Leaf 

•Spring  Creek 

Spring  Hill 

Balsam  Grove    

Cook's 

•Deloro 

Marmora 

Riverside 

'Carlow  and  Mayo 

•Mayo  and  Raglan 

•Mayo  and  Dunsrannon    . .  w        ^ 

Greenview I  Edward  Livick,  Sec 


H.  C.  Zabell,  Pros 

Andrew  Kirk,  Prop 

John  W.  Beatty,  Pres      .... 

James  Stinson  

A.  A.  Allen,  Sec.-Treas 

John  Stoke<i,  Pres 

John  Thompson,  Sec-Treas. 

Patrick  Murphy,  Prop   

T.  E.  Willson,  Pres 

Joseph  Gabourie,  Prop 

James  Clare,  Pres    

S.  C.  Mulroney,  Pres 

Mmney  Coulter,  Pres 

Thomas  Graham,  Pres    

Robert  Sayers,  Pres 

John  Fleming,  Pres 

John  O'Reilly,  Pres.. 

Samuel  Ray,  Pres 

David  Corrigall,  Pres 

James  Uaggartv,  Pres    .... 

Hector  Wood,  Pres 

D.  Lummis,  Pres 

Peter  P.  Clark 

James  Taylor,  Sec     

W.  H.  Dingman,  Sec 

Thos.  E.  Bumside,  Pies 

A.  M.  Ketcheson,  Pres 

James  English,  Pres   

A.  Thompson,  Pres 

C.  W.  Thompson,  Sec 

Jonn  Irwin,  Pres 

Dooald  MoKenzie.  Pres  . .  ^ . . 

Thnmas  Moffatt,  Pras 

Porter  Preston,  Pres , 

Daniel  Neil,  Pres 

Wm.  Hilton,  Pres    

Michael  Sullivan,  Sec-Treas 


I  W.J.  Douglas,  Sec 


George  Sa^r. 


Hybla 
•Bar  on 

Bell   

•Big  Springs 
♦Central    . . . . 

Enterprise  .. 

Evergreen  .. 

Harold   

Kingston 

Maple  Leaf. . 
♦Monarch  . . . . 

Plum  Grove 


Springbrook   

Spry 

ntirhng    

Bayside   

•Eclipse  

•Frankford  

Grove  

•Ketcheson 

Shamrock 

Sidney     

•Sidney  Town  Hall 

Springfield 


Arthur  W.  Bartlett,  Pres  ... 

Mr.  Barton,  Prop 

John  T.  Bateman,  Pres 

James  McComb,  rres , 

G.  A.  Johnson,  Pres 

Richard  Clements,  Pres 

Robert  Lanigan,  Pres 

John  Tanner,  Pres 

J.  T.  Belshaw,  Pres 

Wm.  Mi>iklejohn,  Pres 

Nelson  Sexiimith 

Fred.  Fanning,  Pres  
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Levi  Msson,  Pres 

W,  J.  Spry,  Prop 

James  Scott,  Pres  

James  Knox,  Pres 

James  Bird.  Pres , 

Dr.  J.  U.  Simmons,  Pres  . 
B.  Mallory,  Sec-Treas  ... 

F.  J,  Knight,  Pres 

Oakley  Vandervoort,  Pres 

J.  R.  iBrower,  Pres 

S.  T.  Wilmot,  Pres 

Thomas  Steele,  Pres   


Post  office  address. 


Digitized  by 


Bancroft. 

Bird's  Creek. 

Chapman. 

Bogsrt. 

Marlbank. 

Marlbank. 

Thomasburg. 

Moneymora. 

Stoco. 

Thomasburg. 

Tweed. 

Chapman. 

Stoco. 

Thomasburg. 

Tweed. 

Tweed. 

Ivanhoe. 

Madoc. 

Fuller. 

Moira. 

W.  Huntingdon. 

Ivanhoe. 

Glanmire. 

St  Olo. 

Maynooth. 

Madoc.     fnen. 

Hazsard's   Cor- 

Hazzard's   Oor- 

Madoc     [ners. 

Queenaborougrh. 

OoopNer. 

Remmgton. 

Bfadoc. 

Malone. 

Blairton, 

Malonc 

Marmora. 

Marmora. 

Fort  Stewart. 

Egan  Creek. 
Green  view. 
Monteagle  Valley 
Harold. 
Springbrook. 
Big  SpriniTB. 
Anson. 
Stirling. 
Stirling. 
Harold. 
Stirling. 
Big  Springs. 
Springbrook. 
Wellmaa'8  Cor- 
ners. 
Springbrook. 
Bigspringa. 
Sine 

Belleville. 
Stirling. 
Frankford. 
Frankford. 
Belleville. 
Stirling. 
BeUevflle. 
Wallbrid^o. 
Trenton. 
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69  Victoria. 


Sessional  Papers  (No.  36X 


A-  1896 


CHEESE    FAOTGRIE  S.-Conduded. 


County  and  Township. 

Name  of  factory. 

Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 

Post  office  address. 

HASTiNOfl. — Continued, 
Thurlow 

Aahley 

W.  H.  Falconer,  Pres 

James  Boldrick,  Pres 

Albert  Pitman,  Pres   

Adam  Rushnell,  Pres 

John  Clark,  Pres 

NelPon  Sills,  Pres      

Fozborough. 

Oorbyville. 

Plainfield. 

Bronk  

*EaBt  Hastings   

Halloway    7. 

Halloway. 

Latta. 

♦Plainfield    

Roslin 

Thurlow    

Roslin. 

0.  R  Weese.  Pres   

BellevUIe. 

Union 

•Zion 

F.  Brenton,  Pres 

Corby  viUe. 

Foxborough. 

Millbridm. 

Wm.  Sills,  Pres    

Tvdor  

MiUbridffe 

S.  L  Golding,  Prop    

Thomss  Rioketts 

Michael  Corrigan,  Pres 

E.  W.  Rathbun,  Pres 

Peter  Gould,  Prop     

Tyendhoaga 

•Silver   

•Albert 

Gilmour. 
Albert. 

Desoronto     .. 

•EmpeyHiU    

Melrose    

Deseronto. 

Napanee. 

Melrose. 

Wm.  A,  Osborne,  Pres 

R.  L.  Lazier,  Pres  

Mountain    

♦Read 

Shannonville. 

A.  McCormick,  Pres 

G.  Foley,  Pres 

Naphan. 

MyrehaU. 

Shannonvilt^. 

♦Rosebud 

Shannonville #»»..». 

Wm.  Cfazie,  Sea-Treas 

George  P»ttiaon,  Pres 

H.  £Eeaumont,  Pres 

WolUrton 

CoeHiU 

Onnsby 

Muskoka 

Coe  Hill. 

Onnsby. 

Reay. 
Ufford. 

MUSKOKA : 

Moskoka  

Angus  Morrison,  Pres 

H.  W.Gill,  Sec. -Treas  

J.  0.  Huff,  Sec. -Treas 

John  Thompson,  Pres 

A.  T.  Siret^  Sec 

Watt 

Watt 

Pabbt  Sound  : 
Garlinfl 

Carling 

Shebeehekong. 
McKellar. 

^^ 

tMcKellar    

Hnmpbrey    

Ashdown  

Ashdown. 

Madlar  :..:::;. 

•Clearwater 

A.  Smyth,  Sec 

Midford. 

CREAMERIES   OPERATED   IN   THE   PROVINCE   OF   ONTARIO. 
Creameries  operated  in  winter  are  marked  (W.)  and  in  summer  (S.) 


Zloiv: 
Aldborough 


Bayham 


Dorchester,  S  tAvon  (W.) 


Old  Rodney  (W.  and  S.) . 

•Terry's  (W.  and  S.) 

■fCorinth 


Yarmoath. 
Norfolk  : 

Windham  Centre 
Wsllakd: 

Wainfleet 

liAMBTOK: 

Plympton 

HVBON: 

Stephen 

Hnllett 

MoKillop 

Taokarsmitb    . . . . 

Usbome 

Bbiwb: 

Brant 

Garrick 

Gnlross 


Blderslie 


KinloBs  .. 
Gkst: 

Bentinck 
Derby.... 


EfTKmoQt . 


'Mapleton  (W.) 

♦Windham  Centre  (W.). 
^Star(S.)  


Wanstead  (S.) 


Jersey  (W.  and  S.)  • 
tLondesborough  (S.) . 
•Seaforth 


•Brucefield  (S.)   . 
Winchelsea  (i4.). 


Walkerton(S.)  ... 
•Mildmay(S.) 

EskdaIe(S.)   

SUr(S)  

Chesley(S.)    

•Prsley(3.) 

Whitechurch  (S.) . 


Lam]ash(S.) 

Owen  Sound  (S.)  . . 

Pleasant  View  (S.) 

•Dromore  (S.) 


G.  H.  Katzenmeier 

Edwin  Terry,  Prop  . . .  . 

Joint  Stock  Co 

Wm.  Morris.  Prop 

John  Brodie,  Prop  

John  Gardham 

Frank  £.  Misener    

A.  Wark 

A.  Q.  Bobier 

W.  L.  Ouimette    

(In  liquidation) , 

Huffh  McCartney,  Prop 
Josnua  Johns,  Sec   .... 

James  Carter,  Manager 
James  Johnston,  Sec  . . 

E.  G.  Kuntz,  Sec 

S.  R.  Brill,  Sec 

Halliday  &  Co.,  Props 
A.  E.  Wark,  Manager 
Frank  Henry,  Pres  .... 

W.  J.  Earls,  Sec 

D.  Dunbar,  Sec 

Jsmes  Struthers,  Prop 
John  Philp,  Sec 
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Rodney. 

Aldborough. 

Corinth. 

Avon. 

Mapleton. 

Windham  Centre. 

Marsh  ville. 

Wanstead. 

Exeter. 
Londesborough. 

Brucefield. 
Elimville. 

Walkerton. 

Mildmay. 

Formosa. 

Teeswater. 

Chesley. 

Wanstead. 

Whitechurch. 

Lamlash. 
Owen  Sonnd. 
Owen  Sound. 
Dromore. 
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60  Victoria. 

Sessional  Papers  (No.  36). 

A.  1896 

C  R  B  A  M  B  R I E  S.-(7otK»ntiAi. 

County  and  Township. 

Name  of  factory. 

Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 

Post  office  address. 

Gbkt. — Continued. 
Egremont 

Egremont  (S.)    

H.  Ham.  Sec        

Holstein. 

Mount  Forest 

Ayton. 

Neustadt. 

Meaford. 

Uesboro'. 

Barrie. 

Gladstone. 

London. 

Arva. 

Bright. 

Dereham  Centre. 

Culloden. 

Mount  Elgin. 

Versehoyle. 

Kintore. 

IngersoU. 

Norwich. 

Springford. 
Woodstock. 
Beach  ville. 
Ingersoll. 

St.  George. 

MotherweU. 
Stratford. 

Belwood. 

Ayton. 

Aberfoyle. 

Gait. 

Wellesley. 
Bamberg. 
Haysville. 
St.  Jacobs. 

Rockton. 
Woodbum. 

Scotch  Block. 

Georgetown. 

Nassagaweya. 

Alton. 

Locust  HilL 

Milliken. 

Maple. 

Wood  bridge. 

Gormley. 

StouflFviUe. 

Greenwood. 

Warkworth. 

Rednersville. 

BelleviUe. 

Rossmore. 

Ameliasbnrg. 

Demorestville. 

^ooQle 

SouthBend(S.)    

•Ayton  (S.) 

♦Saugeen  Valley  (S.) 

♦Meaford  (S.) 

Sullivan  (S  )   

James  Sdarp,  Sec 

Normanby    

A.  Wenger,  Prop 

Daniel  Rckstein    

St  Vincent 

Borke  Bros.,  Props 

Sullivan            

Hallsday  k  Bearman 

R.  A.  Thomas,  Prop   

B.  Swal»»8,  Sec  

SuiooK: 
Oro  and  Vespra 

MlDDLIBXX  : 

Dorchester,  N  

tBarrie(8.)  

Gladstone  (W.) 

London  

Oxford  : 
Blan'lf'^rd    ... 

•London(W.) 

•Medway  (W.  and  S.)  .... 

Sprucedale  (W.  and  S.)  . . 
♦Butler's  (W.  and  S.) 

Oulloden(W.  andS.).... 
♦Mount  Elgin  (W.  and  S.) 

♦Versehoyle  (W.)   

tKintore  Branch  (W.)  .,.. 

♦Burge^svUle  (W.) 

♦Losee  (Separator) 

♦Norwich  Junction  (W.)  .. 
♦Springford 

Woodstock  (W.)   

tBeachvUle  

♦West  Oxford  (W.)    

North  Brant  (W.) 

Avonbank  (W.) 

Wm.  Geary,  Prop 

James  Carmichael,  Prop    .... 

Wm.  C.  Shearer,  Prop   

Wm.  Butler,  Prop   

Wm.  A.  Edgar,  Prop 

Wm.  Pow,  SSec 

Dereham 

S.  R.  Gill,  Sec  

Nissouri,  £  

Thoman  W.  Alderson,  Prop  . . 
C.  W.  Riley,  Prop  

Norwich.  N 

1  John  McKee,  Sec  

Norwich,  S  

J.  Anstice,  Sec 

Oxford,  E 

James  Curry,  Sec 

Oxford,  N 

James  Ireland,  Prop   

G.  H  Cook,  Pres 

Oxford,  W 

Bbant: 
Brantf Old 

PiBTH  : 

Downie 

Wm.  Tier,  Sec 

WlLLINOTON  : 

Garafraxa    

Black  Creek  (W.) 

♦Spring  Brook  (S.) 

♦Kinnettles 

Thos.  Ballantyne.  Prop 

George  Martin,  Sec  

Nichol    

Aaron  Wenger,  Prop 

J.  A.  Cockbom,  Sec-Treas  . . 

Andrew  Elliott,  Prop 

J.  G.Reiner.  Pros 

F.  Waltei%  Pres    

Puslinch    

Aberfoyle  (S.)    

Waterloo: 
Dumfries,  N 

•Elliott  (Private)  (S  )    ... 
Oroeshill(S) 

Wellesley 

♦Bamberg 

Nith  Valley  (S.)   

♦St.  Jacobs 

♦Hunter's  (S.  andW.)  .... 
♦Woodbum  (W.) 

Wilmot 

Solomon  Shantz,  Sec 

Bni backer  &  Snyder,  Props. . 

Samuel  Hunter,  Prop 

Arthur  Edwards,  Sec 

G.  W.Black 

Wm.  Ryder    

Woolwich 

Wentwobth  : 

Beverly 

Binbrook 

Halton  : 
EsauesinflT 

♦Dunstaffinish  (S.) 

♦Little  Falls  (S.) 

Nassagaweya  

Trafalgar 

♦Haltonville 

J.  G.  Carter  

♦Milton 

♦Credit  Valley  (S.) 

Locust  Hill  (W.  and  S.).. 
♦Unionville(W.  andS.)  .. 

Maple  (W.  and  8.)  

•Woodbridffe  (W.  and  8.). 
♦Gormley  (W.) 

Stouffviile(W.  andS  )    .. 

Greenwood  ( W.  and  S. )  . . 

•Warkworth  (W.) 

•Bayside  (W.  and  S.)    .... 
•Island  (W.  and  S.)   

Quinte(S.) 

8prague(S.)    

W.  B.  Cockbum  

Pbrl  :                                    1 
Caledon 

J.  Russell   

York: 
Markham 

Vaughan  | 

A.  Forster,  Sec 

Oliver  Harding,  Pres 

R.  8.  Thomson,  Sec 

J.  G.  Hallett,  Sec     

Whitchurch 

Bruce  Bros.,  Props  

H.  'Johnson,  Seo  

Ontario  : 
rickering 

NORTHUHBEBLAMI) : 

Percy           

F.  L.  Green,  Sec     

Wm.  Bensley,  Prop 

Prince  Edward  : 
Ameliasburg    

Phillips  Bros  ,  Props 

Elias  Wallbridge,  Prop 

Alex.  H.  Anderson,  Sec 

John  Spragu**,  Prop 

Sophiasburg 

"Big  island  (S  )  

J.  A.  Sprague   
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GREAMBRIE  Q.-OonHnued. 


Coxukij  and  Township. 


LlVHOZ  AND  ADDINOTON  : 

Gunden 

Frederiokaborg,  N 

L1ED6 : 

BMtvd 

Crotby.S 


Eiizabeihtown . 


Leeds  Rear  

Yonge  and  Esoott  . 

Edwaidsbm^  . 

Oxford , 


BUKDAB  : 

Matilda . 


Motintain 

Williamsburg 

Winchester  .. 


Stobmont  : 
Finch  . . . 


Osnabmok. 


GUNOAE&T  : 
Charlottenburg  . 


Kenyon  . . . 
l^uicaster  . 


EtTBSILL: 

RnsseU 

KiNFBXW: 

Horton , 

Prerbobouob  : 

Dammer 

Smith 


Hashngs  : 
Hnngerford 

Rawdon 

Hidne^ 


Sidney 

Tyendinaga 


Name  of  factory. 


Newburgh  ( W.  and  S.). . . 
Palace  Road  (W.) 


tCbantry  

-^Blgin  ModeKW.) 

Maple  Grove  (W.  and  S.). 

Ontario  (W.) 

•Barlow  (W.)  

Elizabethtown  (W.  and  S.) 

Palace  (W.) 

Gilt  Edge 

Johnson's  (3.) 

•MaUorytown  (W.) 


^Speneerville  (W. 
Vent 


entnor(S.) . 

Graham  (S.) 

'Oxford  Mills  (8) . 


AdvanceNo.  2(S.)• 
*Hain8ville(S.)   .... 


Rutherford's 

St.  Lawrence  (W.  and  S.) 

♦Scott's  (W.) 

*Dunbar    

*North  Williamsburg  (S.)  . 

Winchester   (Skinuning 
Station) 


Cannamore  (W.  and  S.)- . 

Goldfield  ( W.i. 

Clover  Leaf(W.  and  S.). . 
Stormont(W.  andS.).... 

Glen  Gordon  (W.) 

Martintown  (W.) 

^Gore 

'Martftitown  {W^ 

South  Branch  (W.  and  S.) 

♦Summerstown,  Sta     

^St.  ElmoJS.) 

Home  (W.) 

Lancaster  (S.) 


Name  of  secretary  or  other 
officer. 


G.  A.  Aylesworth,  Sec 
M.  N.  Empey,  Sec  .... 


Post  office  address. 


Strong  &  Davison,  Props  . . . 
Mnrpny  &  Uargavel,  Props  . 

A.  D.  Delong 

J.  H.  Singleton,  Prop 

R.  Barlow,  Sec 

T.  W.  Horton,  Sec 

P.  W.  Strong  

Ed.  Coleman,  Sec 

R.  E.  Cornell,  Sec   

O.  Forrester,  Pres 


> Millar  and  Ferguson,  Props. 

E.  H.  Graham,  Sec     

Levi  Patton,  Prop   


W.  J.  Sharra,  Sec 

Banf ord  &  Johnston.  Props . 
W.  D.  Rutherford,  Prop   . . . 

W.  C.  Binion,  Prop 

Edward  Scott 

M.  Carlyle,Seo 

J.  J.  Dickey,  Sec 


S.  S.  Reveler,  Sec  . . 

Wm.  Campbell,  Sec 
J.  MacHoover 


""St.  Onge  Butter  Co.  (S.). . 
Renfrew  (W.  and  S.) 


tWarsaw(WJ.. 
Lakefield  W.). 
^North  Smith  . . 


Hnngerford  (W.) 

Plum  Grove  (W.).... 

'Frankford(s!) 

Deseronto.  ( W.  and  S. 


i  Croil  &  McCullough,  Props. 


>D.  M.  Macpherson,  Prop  . . 

Wm.  Irvine,  Prop    

Beoj.  Clark,  Sec     

Allan  P.  McDonald,  Sec. ... 
Binion  k  Rutherford,  Props. 
D.  M.  Macpherson,  Prop  . . . 
W.  C.  Binion,  Prop 


O.  St.  Onge,  Pres. 
James  Craig,  Sec  . 


S.  R.  Payne,  Sec 

F.  E.  Kline,  Sec  

M.  E.  Sanderson,  Pres 


Thos.  N.  Johnston,  Auditor. 

James  White,  Prop 

J.  IT.  Simmons,  Sec 

R.  Raybum,  Sec  


Newburgk. 
Napanee. 

Delta. 
Elgin. 
Elgin. 
Newboro'. 
Addison . 
New  Dublin. 
BrockviUe. 
Seeley's  Bay. 
Elbe  Mills. 
Mallorytown. 

Spencerville. 

Millar's  Comers. 
Oxford  MilU. 

Glen  Stewart. 

Hainsville. 

Haddo. 

Iroquois. 

Heckston. 

Dunbar. 

BrockviUe. 

Winchester. 

Cannamore. 
Goldfield. 

Montreal,  Que. 


Lancaster. 

Martintown . 

Cashion's  Glen. 

Willismstown. 

Iroquois. 

Lancaster. 

Iroquois. 

St.  Onge. 

Renfrew. 

Warsaw. 

Lakefield. 

Selwyn. 

Chapman. 
Wellman's  Cor's. 
Frankf  ord . 
Deseronto. 


_    G0NDIK8SD  Milk.    A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk  is  opeiated  at  Aybner  (ElgiA 
Go.)  by  Messrs.  Marshall  &  Allworth. 

Non.  — FrankviUe  and  Newbliss  factories  in  Eatley  aro  being  fitted  up  with  creamery  apparatus. 

Clover  Leaf  brand  is  churned  in  Montreal.  The  seven  skimming  stations  in  Ontario  are  Mountain, 
Suffel  and  Winchester  in  Dundas,  Finch,  Newington  and  Ormond  in  Stoimont,  and  Glen  Roy  in  Glen- 
Rwry. 

Renfrew  creamery  has  seven  skimming  stations,  three  in  Horton,  one  each  in  Admaston,  Bagot,  Rosa 
«&dFitaroy. 
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ONTARIO   CHEESE   AND   BUTTER   BOARDS,    1896. 


*  Meets  at  Barrie. 


Board. 

Secretary. 

P.  O.  Addvess. 

BelleTille  

B.  C.  McOarsrar    

Belleville. 

Brantf  ord 

W,  S.  Campbell    

Brantfoid. 

Brockville  

C.  J.  Gilroy   

Glen  BueU. 

Campbellford 

John  GiTan 

Campbellford. 

Ouelph   

Gnelph. 
IngersoU. 
Iroqoois. 
Wilton. 

Iiur^rfioll    

W.  R^^ith .' 

IroqtioiB  

R.  D.  Harknees 

KingBtoo   

I*.  L.  Gallaffher        

Listowel    !   . . 

Wm.  Climie   

Listowel. 

liondon 

J.  A.  Nelles   

London. 

Madoo    .....    

Thomas  E.  Bumside     

Biadoc. 

Napanne    .....  a 

W.  R.  Gordaiiier 

Napanee. 
Newmarket. 

♦Newmarket    

Peterborough   

C.E.  Ltmdy 

James  Middleton 

Pioton 

Edmond  Roblin 

Picton. 

Shelbume 

J.  T.  Henstreet. 

Shelbome. 

Stirliiig 

A.  Chard 

Stirling. 

Woodstock   . 

John  N  anoekivell 

Woodstock. 

LIST   OF   DAIRY   INSPECTORS   AND   INSTRUCTORS. 


Western  Ontario 

Eastern  Ontario : 

BrockTille  District 

Morrisbnrg  

Peterboronghand  Bdleville 
Kingston  and  Napanee 

Creameries    


J.  W.  Whoaton. 
T.B.  Millar  ... 

G.  G.  Pnblow  . 
A.  P.  Pnrvis  . . . 
W.  W.  Grant... 
Greorge  Bensley. 

Marcus  Sprague 


London. 
London. 

Perth. 
MaxvilK 
Peterboroogk. 
Warkworth. 

Ameliasburg. 


DAIRY   SCHOOLS   OF   ONTARIO. 

UVDIB  THB  CONIBOL  OF  THM  MINI8TEB  OF  AgBIOULTUBI  FOB  OnTABIO. 


Director , 

JUMetU  SuperintendefUi  : 
A^ooltnral  College . . 

Kingston 

Strathroy 


Dr.  James  Mills   

Prof.  H.  H.  Dean,  B.S.A 

J.  A.Ruddiok 

F.  J.  Sleightholm,  B.S.A 


Guelph. 


Guelph. 

Kingston. 

Strathroy. 
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HORSES    AND    HOGS. 

T  ABLE  I.    Showing  by  County  MunioipAlities  and  Oroups  of  Gounties  the  number  of  Hortei  and  Hogs 

in  Ontario  in  the  yean  1894  and  1896. 


Counties. 


Emcx 

Kent 

Elgin 

Norfolk       

fialdimand 

WeUand 

Totals 

Lambton  

Huron    

Bruoe 

Totals 

Grey 

Simooe  

Totals 

Middlesex 

Oxford  

Brant 

Perth 

Wellington  

Waterloo 

Dufferin 

Totals 

lanoolo 

Wentworth 

Halton 

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland . 

Prince  Edward   . 

ToUls 

Len'x  &  Addington 

Frontenac 

Leeds 

Grenville  

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Presoott 

RusseU 

Carleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Totals 

Victoria 

Peterborough  .. 
Haliburton   .... 

Hastings  

Totals 

Mnskoka  

Parry  Sound  . . . 

Nipissing 

Algoma 

Totals  

The  Province  . . 


Horses. 


Work- 
ing 
horses. 


10,510 
13,068 
10.646 


7,623 

6,962 

58.097 

11,009 
18,362 
14,602 
48,978 

19,278 
18,206 
87,483 

19,368 

12,619 

6,769 

13,462 


8,937 

6,480 

84,009 

7,114 


8,299 
16,666 
12,328 

9,864 
11,464 

6,936 
87,336 

6,996 
6,611 
8,329 
6,269 
6,429 
4,646 
6,894 
4,898 
3,106 

10,371 
8,669 
7,801 

77,908 

8,809 

7,163 

1,036 

11,718 

28,725! 

1,946 
l,712l 
5361 
1,949 
6,143 

423,673 


Breed- 
ing 


I 


1,676 
2,304 
1,845 
1,010 
1.264 
789 
8,787 

1,920 
3,927 
2,963 
8,810 

3,617 
3,082 
6,699 

3,443 
2,147 
912 
3,017 
2,910 
1,466 
1,368 
16,243 

631 
1,133 

890 
1,799 
3,093 
2,666 
1,674 
1,760 

831 
14,367 

706 

777 

834 

462 

636 

663 

1,676 

992 

634 

1,971 

1,678 

887 

11.7ft5 

1,440 
1,168 
431 
1.709 
4,738 

482 
514 
180 
661 
1,727 

72,166 


Un- 
broken 
horses. 


Totals. 


1896.        1894. 


3.811 
6,608 
3,967 
3,416 

2,8a^ 

2,230 

21,827 

4,450 

7,252 

6,619 

17,221 

6,387 

6,319 

12,706 

8,346 
4.797 
2,684 
6,814 
6.736 
2,681 
2,384 
32,341 

2.006 
2,493 
1,6" 


6,138 
6,454 
4,069 
4,426 
2,482 
32,068 

2,482 
1,986 
2,071 
1.661 
1,589 
1,486 
2,106 
1,440 
933 
3.583 
2,?26 
1,834 
23,774 

3,219 
2,482 
M6 
3,638 
9,756 

630 
604 

147 

804 

2,185 

151,867 


16,896 
21,380 
16,368 
13,425 
11,681 
9,971 
?8,711 

17,379 
29,541 
23,084 
70,004 


27,606 
66.888 

31,161 
19,6631 
10,265 


26,035 

13,074 

10.222 

131.693 

9,751 
11,966 
8,894 
13.420 
25,897 
20,338 
15,597 
17,640 
10,248 
133,750 

10,183 

9,264 

11,234 

7,282 

7,664 

6.784 

9,676 

7.330 

4,672 

15,925 

13,062 

10,622 

113,477 

13,468 
10.803 
1,982 
16,966 
43,218 

3,058 

2,830 

863 

3,304 

10,055 

647,696 


Hogs. 


17,272 
22.877 
16,889 
14,521 
11.912 
9,945 
93.416 

18,823 
31,611 
23,104 
72,988 

30,ffiS9 
28,801 
69.460 

32,184 
20,487 
10;461 
22,706 
25.239 
13,542 
10,621 
135,239 

10,127 
12,716 
8,835 
13,592 
26,864 
21,602 
16,224 
18,241 
11.771 
139,9621 

10.726' 

9,779, 

11,510 

7,484' 

8,201 

7,490 

9.803 

8,196 

4,944 

16.016 

12,934 

11.377 

118,463 

V,787 
11,631 
1,757 
17,685 
45,760 


2,496 

924 

3,031 

9.539 

674,777 


Over  1 
year. 


Under 
year. 


14.718 
11,894 
8.231 
5,556 
3,026 
2,005 
44,930 

5,866 

8.259 

6,386 

20.601 

9,866 
12,683 


8,791 
7,333 


6,049 
7.666 
3,763 

4,948 
42,142 

1,969 
3,091 
2,347 
5.089 
7,321 
6.884 
4,936 
5,266 
1,924 
38,817 

3.006 
2JJ7 
6,074 
3,589 
2,997 
2,715 
3,930 
4.072 
2.967 
5,594 
8.929 
4.030 
50,670' 

6,016 

4,614 

813 

9,876 

20.218 

1,031 
1,290 
692 
1,966 
4,968' 


46,480 
52,078 
44,567 
28,912 
17,142 
11,000 
200,179 

28,8>1 

41.682 

29,943 

100,476 

41,601 
68,071 
94,672 

48.141 
43,806 
20,990 
33,214 
45,642 
24,261 
18,479 
233,933 

11,631 
18,748 
14,878 
24,871 
41,474 
36,188 
22.869 
26.190 
9.274 
203.608 

10.668 

10,713 

19,386 

9,267 

10,361 

6.741 

9,221 

8.123 

5.142 

18,999 

17.896 

16,419 

142,936 

19,817 
14,817 
2,246 
27,114 
63,993 

3,669 
3,746 
1,256 
6,530 
16,091 


Totab. 


1896. 


61,198 
68,472 
52,798 
34.468 
20.168 
13,005 
245,109 

34,707 

49.941 

36,329 

120,977 

60.967 

66.764 

116,711 

66,982 
60.639 
24,682 
39,263 
63,108 
28,024 
23,427 
276.076 

13.600 
21,839 
16.720 
29,960 
48.796 
42,072 
27.796 
30.446 
11.198 
242,425 

13.674 
13  430 
25;460 
12,806 
13,368 

9,466 
13,161 
12,195 

8,109 


26,824 

20,449 

193,606 

24.832 
19,331 
3,068 
36,990 
84,211 

4,690 
6.036 
1.948 
8,486 
20,069 


244,186|    1,064,887!    1,299.072 


1894. 


65,609 
64,711 
48,660 
30,449 
17,801 
10,706 
212,53G 

26,847 
41,206 
31.390 
99.448 

47.167 

59,481 

106,648 

47,191 
48,897 
20.706 
34,440 
44,061 
20,987 
20,263 
281,534 

11,899 
18.128 
14,869 
26,264 
48.764 
36,242 
28.369 
96,464 
11,292 
211,781 

11,588 
12.941 
23,602 
12,568 
13,211 

8,663 
11,329 
12,295 

8.435 

23,712 

24,494 

19,970 

182.698 

23,096 
18,630 
3,090 
34.652 
70,368 

4.514 
4,624 
1,94S 
7.139 
18.225 

1.142,133 
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CATTLE. 

Tablb  II.    Showing  by  County  Munioipalitiee  Mid  Groups  of  Counties  the  number  of  Cattle  in 

Ontario  in  the  yean  1894  and  1895. 


Counties. 


S«ez 

16 

Kent 

64 

Bgin 

62 

Norfolk 

162 

Haldimand 

11 

Welland 

71 

ToUls 

386 

Huron 

218 

Bmoe 

231 

Totals 

449 

Grey 

397 

Simooe    '/.[ 

229 

Totals 

626 

Middlesex 

Oxford   

Brant 

16 

Perth 

Wellington  

133 

Waterloo  

Dufferin 

Totals 

86 

77 
262 

Linooln- 

4 

Wentworth 

26 

Halton  

13 

Peel 

York 

74 

Ontario 

24 

Dnrhiwn  .                ...... 

69 

Northumberland 

46 

Prinoe  Edward 

12 

Totals 

267 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Frontenac 

209 
96 

Leeds 

GrenTille  

Oandas 

Stormont 

12 

Glengarry 

PreeoDtt 

Rnanll 

40 

Cbdolon 

35 

Renfrew V. 

228 

I^n^i-k                       ,.,, 

36 

Totals 

Vietoria    

656 
86 

Peterborough 

117 

HaKburton"'..!;!! 

167 

Uastmgs   

274 

Totaln            . . .  r  r  - .... 

648 

Ifoskoka 

316 

^?te»y8ound 

^voim^ 

Algoma 

Totids 

310 

89 

268 

982 

TheProTinoe 

4,270 

Work- 
ing 


Miloh  cows. 


1895. 


1894. 


ia»365      13»197 
16,842      16,963 


20,094 
16,127 
12,858 
9,315 
88,101 

18,289 
31,602 
29,920 
79,811 


18,887 
16,143 
12,265 
8,675 
84,120 

17,663 
30,593 
26,876 
75,122 


37,264;  36,876 
27,7611  26,861 
66,025      62,726 


39,066 
36,223 
11,837 


28,618 

14,048 

11,128 

170,996 

8,676 


Store  cattle  over 
2  years. 


1396. 


I 


11,074 
13,287 
23,728 
19,113 
14,321 
22.696 
12,208 
139,696 

18,539 
20,447 
32,982 
19,227 
19,777 
16,909 
21,775 
17,090 
10,461 
31,646 
22,449 
24,477 
266,779 

18,161 
16,459 
3,014 
42,022 
74,6S6 

4,865 
4,097 
1,070 
4,232 
14,264 


36,122 
34,114 
11,500 
28,578 
25,535 
13,292 
10,400 
159,541 

8,015 
14,089 
10,202 
12,998 
21,126 
17,967 
12,896 
21,465 
11,836> 
130,584 

16,648 
18,937 
32,336 
18,940 
18.344 
16,334 
19,396 
16,666 
8,862 
28,130 
19,918 
23,734 
237,244 

13,389 
16,008 
2,901 
39,494 
71,792 

4,496 

3,747 

938 

8,927 

13,108 

884,237 


4,928 
10,233 
9,667 
4,178 
4,773 
3,032 
36,806 

15,700 
28,001 
23,263 
66,964 

24,590 
18,088 
•42,687 

24,042 

18,214 

2,969 

15,683 

17,174 

4,701 

7,503 

85,276 

1,958 
4,091 
5,038 
6,312 
7,858 
9,422 
7.294 
5,702 
2,179 
49,849 

4,649 
4,300 
4,685 
2,356 
1.700 
2,179 
2,2.S1 
2,811 
2,598 
9,549 
8,415 
8,894 
54,367 

8.230 
5,987 
1,251 
7,387 
22,855 

2,3421 
1,920 
507 
2,071 
6,840 

866,644 


I 


1394. 


6,151 

11,820 

10,026 

3,912 

3.897 

2,644 

38,450 

16,419 
29,145 
25,306 
70,870 

24,610 
17,903 
42,518 

27,442 

14,987 

2,291 

16,002 

16,889 

5,254 

8,077 

90.942 

2,171 
3,448 
4,839 
4,958 
7,107 
9,457 
7  ' 
6',099 
1,836 
47,139 

6,199 
4,860 
5,090 
2,257 
2,166 
2,217 
2,280 
2,759 
2,360 
9,025 
8,922 
8,478 
56,619 

9,621 
5,693 
1,327 
6,827 
23,468 

2,251 
2,040 
490 
2.027 
6,806 

376,800 


Young 

and 

other 

cattle. 


13.783 
19,811 
19,686 
13,665 
13.511 
9,047 
89,502 

28,464 

51,732 

43,763 

123,959 

67,427 
37.160 
94,587 

41,559 
24,053 
12,082 
37,915 
41,184 
15,696 
15,677 
188,746 

8,021 
14,320 
11,512 
12,804 
18,463 
27,898 
17,792 
18,020 

8,120 
136,950 

13,185 

14,728 

15,609 

8,839 

9,909 

9,022 

12,792 

10,071 

7,261 

24,066 

24,953 

21,445 

171,880 

19,942 
16,382| 
4.347 
28,830 
64,501 

6,887 
6,094 
1,456 
7,399 
21,836 

891,961 


Totid  cattle. 


1895. 


I 


46,450 
49,506 
34,127 
31,163 
21,465 
214,795 

62,453 
111,553 

97,177, 
271,183 

119,687 

83,238 

202,925 

104,656 
74,106 
26,358 
84,290 
87,009 
34,481 
34,380 

445,280' 

18,569 
33,135 
27,637 
32,403 
50,118j 
56,457 
39,476 
46.3631 
22,514 
326,662) 

36,682 
39.571 
53,276 
80,422 
31,398 
28.110 
36,798 
29,972 
20,360 
65,296 

*56,045 
54,851 

483,681 

41,418 

38,945 

8,779 

73,513 

162,655 

14,409 
12,421 
3,122 
13,970 
43,9221 


1894 


48,883 
49,863 
33,461 
29.672 
20,2«4 
215,611 

62,891 
110,781 

95,041 
268,713 

119,054 

82,275 

201,329 

107,130 
75,046 
26,249 
81,619 
80,487 
34,261 
33,621 

438,413 

17,688 
31,062 
26,086 
80,664 
45,958 
53.843 
37,092 
46,423 
21,951 
310,767 

37.270 
38,718 
52,280 
30.560 
30,230 
26,678 
33,527 
28,278 
J  8,340 
59,908 
52,594 
5.3,499 
461,882 

44,144 

38,373 

8,897 

69,600 

161,014 

13,756 
11,949 
2,687 
13,181 
4l,5ri 


2,160.103     2,099,301 
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SHEEP    AND    POULTRY. 

Tablk  III.    Showing  by  County  Monicipalities  »nd  gronps  •£  Counties  IIm  number  of  Sheets  umd 
Poultry  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1894  and  1896. 


Sheep. 

Poultry. 

CovntioB. 

Overl 
year. 

Under 
lyear. 

Totals. 

Turkeys 

Geew. 

Other 
fowls. 

Totals. 

1896. 

1894. 

1896. 

1894. 

Essex 

16,601 

18,663 

30,064 

31,058 

17,238 

10,764 

204,029 

282,081 

226,806 

Kent     

28,863 

21,666 

46,508 

44,578 

17,624 

10,099 

209,221 

236,844 

316,838 

Elffin 

26,808 

24,471 

61,274 

66,689 

20,011 

6,388 

182,768 

209,167 

196,679 

Norfolk.... 

21,466 

17.889 

89,356 

89,468 

11,612 

6,891 

140,539 

169,042 

140,909 

Haldimand . 

18,886 

17,408 

36,294 

88,132 

9,284 

6,248 

111,000 

126,482 

1«1,713 

Welland.  .. 

14,344 

12,486 

26,779 

26,232 

8,104 

2,651 

117,931 

128,686 

122,102 

Totals.. 

121,863 

107,411 

229,264 

229,052 

88,723 

43,041 

966,488 

1,092,252 

1,029,046 

Lambton.. . . 

31.048 

31,822 

62,370 

65,018 

20,939 

8,673 

198,246 

222.767 

208,606 

Huron 

66,700 

63,692 

109,292 

112,796 

31,371 

23,232 

823,733 

378,336 

369,479 

Bruce 

62,332 

67,460 

119,782 

116.951 

19,180 

19,681 

222,088 

260,899 

247,284 

Totals.. 

149,080 

142,364 

291.444 

294,759 

71,490 

61,486 

739,016 

861,992 

826,368 

Grey:    

86,822 

69,490 

155,312 

159,242 

21.144 

20,246 

278,460 

319,840 

831,617 

Simcoe 

63,816 

48.487 

112.802 

106,447 

24,182 

23,208 

268,712 

316,102 

319,826 

Totals.. 

149,637 

117.977 

267,614 

'266,689 

45,j<26 

43,464 

647,162 

636,942 

651,343 

Middlesex.. 

41,169 

38,266 

79.436 

81,634 

53,131 

14,221 

826,133 

392,486 

879,560 

Oxford 

13,917 

13,682 

27,599 

29.414 

16,768 

6,726 

192,374 

214,868 

304,687 

Brant 

11,611 

10,780 

22,391 

21,619 

6,016 

3,889 

90,198 

99,602 

100,910 

Perth 

30,648 

28,896 

59,444 

61,008 

18,658 

16,860 

241,689 

277,097 

274,180 

Wellington . 

53,413 

48,602 

102,015 

94,859 

26,098 

19,107 

231,330 

276,636 

268,116 

Waterloo... 

19,662 

15,191 

34,853 

37,112 

7,368 

6,061 

143,768 

166,177 

167,446 

Duffertn 

20,182 

16.203 

36,385 

34,642 

14,102 

11,815 

96,059 

120,476 

118.810 

Totals.. 

190,602 

171,620 

362,122 

360,188 

141,020 

76,669 

1,819,641 

1,637,280 

1,498,649 

Lincoln 

12,947 

11,521 

24.468 

24,074 

7,780 

2,749 

107,110 

117,589 

113,060 

Wentworth. 

16,269 

15,282 

31,651 

31,029 

10,625 

6,802 

124,896 

142,822 

129,927 

Halton   .... 

12,911 

11,109 

24,020 

22,813 

8,883 

6,990 

84,008 

99,876 

105,172 

Peel 

16,207 

13,140 

29,347' 

28,F50 

19,833 

10,823 

139,967 

170,613 

170^288 

York  

31,082 

23.786 

54,868 

50,670 

23,709 

18,138 

237,201 

279,108 

271,347 

Ontario 

28,918 

22,691 

61,609 

48,838 

22,941 

14,181 

208,475 

245,697 

228,801 

Durham .... 

22,291 

18,360 

40.651 

40,402 

24,044 

11,203 

157.710 

192,967 

186,485 

Northumb'd 

19,778 

15,738 

35.511 

34,595 

19.706 

8,488 

180,943 

209,187 

196,S02 

Prince  EdV 

8,425 

7.S86 

16.811 

14,929 

6.341 

2,866 

94,436 

102,643 

100,660 

Totals.. 

168,823 

139,013 

307,836 

295,900 

142,872 

82,240 

1,334,780 

1,659,842 

1,601,4)7 

Lennox&Ad 

16,392 

12.117 

27,509 

27,602 

6,601 

6,063 

84,029 

96,593 

98,619 

Frontenacj. . 

17.876 

14,414 

32,289 

35,082 

9,942 

6,288 

80,645 

96,876 

100,915 

Leeds 

16,459 

14,263 

80,722 

34,876 

14,464 

7,837 

118,688 

136,884 

138,011 

Grenville  . . 

9,368 

7.680 

16,938 

17,321 

19,091 

6,865 

86,671 

112,027 

109,290 

Dundas  .... 

7,066,       6,098 

18,154 

14,171 

13,879 

6,797 

100,523 

^^•IS 

122,193 

Stormont  . . 

8,876 

6.383 

15.268 

16.077 

8,189 

4,744 

81,147 

94.080 

98,879 

Glengarry . . 

13,416 

9,902 

23.318 

20.789 

5,897 

3,431 

106,800 

116,128 

104,566 

Prescott.... 

10,666 

8.055 

18.620 

19,294 

10,885 

8,690 

75,968 

90,088 

90,171 

Russell'.... 

9,473 

7,419 

16,892 

16,528 

11,213 

3,939 

49,168 

64,320 

66,817 

Carleton. . . . 

.25,976 

21.017 

46,993 

45.639 

22,790 

18,049 

165,089 

206,878 

200,086 

Renfrew  ... 

44,462 

34,197 

78,669 

72,527 

19,648 

10,465 

120,688 

150,796 

141,639 

Lanark 

84,884 

28,987 

63,871 

63,834 

11,340 

8,915 

116,607 

181,762 

152,915 

Totals.. 

213.791 

170,432 

384.223 

383,740 

153,339 

84,688 

1,179,658 

1,417,580 

1,430,990 

Victoria 

22.919 

17,440 

40,359 

48,479 

13,379 

9,563 

129,948 

152,886 

148,516 

Peterboro'.. 

16.602 

12,913 

29,615 

31,810 

19,134 

9,617 

120,298 

149,044 

145,006 

HaHburton.. 

6.479 

3.420 

8,899 

8.742 

1,142 

816 

16,710 

17,668 

18,727 

Hastings.. . 

26,191 

19,928 

45,119 

46.741 

15,696 

12,417 

170,891 

198,608 

186,8M 

Totals.. 

70,191 

53.701 

123,892 

185.772 

49,360 

82,413 

486,337 

618,100 

498,690 

Muskoka  .. 

9.429 

7,114 

16,643 

16,099 

3,241 

1,708 

86,762 

40,m 

43,316 

Parry  So*nd. 

8,902 

6,748 

15,650 

13,636 

1,991 

1,679 

31,008 

84,678 

38,608 

Nipissing  . 

1,396 

822 

2.218 

1,710 

1,186 

604 

9,850 

1U496 

10^696 

Algoma  — 

12,891 

9.538 

21,929 

20,260 

3,117 

2,846 

87,668 

43,120 

41,80§ 

Totals.. 

TKa 

82,118 

24.222 

66,340 

60,705 

9,484 

6,136 

114,282 

129,908 

137,1» 

J.Oo 

Province.. 

1,095,996 

926,740 

2,022,786 

2,016,806 

696,604 

420,022 

6,686,214 

7,752,840 

7,658,662 
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LIVE    STOOK    SOLD. 

Tails  IV.  Showing  by  County  MuaioipAlitiM  umI  groups  of  Counties  tbo  number  of  Hones,  Cattle^ 
Bbeep^  Hogs  snd  Poultry  sold  in  the  Provinoe  of  Ontftrio  in  the  yean  1834  and  1895,  ending  June  SOik 
•f  eaiui  year. 


Counties. 


Efigex 

Kent 

Hgin 

Norfolk  .... 
Haldixnand 
Welland    . 
Totals.. 


I^mbton   . 
Huron    . . . 

Bruce   

Totals. 


Horses. 


1895. 


Grey    

Simcoe   ... 
Totals. 


Middlesex.. 
Oxford    .... 

Brant 

Perth 

Wellington 
Waterloo   .. 

Doflforin 

Totals.. 


Lincoln 

Wencworch     ..   . 

Halton  

Peel    

York     .V 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland . 

Prince  Edward    . 

Totals 


liSnnozandAdd. 

Frontenac 

Leeds  

GrenviUe 

Duodas  

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Presootb 

RosseU  

Csrleton    

Renfrew    

Luiark 

Totals 


Victoria  

Peterborough 
Haliburton   .. 

Hastings   

Totals.... 


Muskoka  ... 
Parry  Sound. 
Nipisring  ... 

Algoma 

Totals  .. 


The  ProToioe 


1894. 


1,100 
1,222 
966 
626 
680 
524 
5,107 

1,292 
2,585 
1,768 
5,595 

1,972, 

2,068 

4,040| 

I 

1,862 

1,254 

438 

1,879 

1,556 

742 

821 

8,047 

464 

662 

379 

1,005 

1,489 

1,681 

999; 

1,198| 

415 

8,282| 

586 
4821 
475, 
407l 
315 
388 
605 
497 
366 
874 
700 
642 
6,827 1 

751  > 
594 
128 
685! 
2,158 

279 

in 

107 
288 
•790 

40,846 


Cattle. 


1896. 


1,287 

1,084 

l,259| 

885 

741 

646 

5,802 

1,284 
2.801 
2,014 
6.049 

1.991 
1,817 
8,808 

1,9671 

l,144i 

543 

1,249 

1,632 

769 

759 

8,0631 

M7 
606 
413 
814 

1,620 

1,877 
968 

1.057 
380 

8.277 

473! 
476! 
488 
317 
676 
390 
665 
502 
291 
887 
739 
880' 
6,782i 

716 
643 
125 

076 


308 

186 

60 

227 

775 

41,916 


1894. 


6,782 
11,369 
11,416 
6,086 
6,121 
4,198 
44,911 

18,434 
28,565 
23,681 
70,780 

24,872 
16,976 
40,347 

28,591 
15,956 

6,665 
16.862 
20,991 
18,287 

6,660 
107,892 

4,066 

6.728, 

4,904 

7,668 

11,870 

18,563 

9,2161 

7,796 

2,676 

68,477 

4,935 
4.828 
5,468 
3,194 
2,241 
2,787 
4,225 
2,820; 
2.4681 
8.8521 
7,8121 
7,609 
57,184 

6,688 
6,36(> 
1,609 
7,640 
21,103 

2,426 
2,050 
497 
2,566 
7,687 

418,131 


Sheep. 


1896.        1894. 


7,562 

13,188 

12,066 

6,449 

6,828 

4,773 

49,861 

18.025 
29,829 
24,472 
72,826 

24,490 
16.764 
41,254 

31,028 
17,386 

5,742| 
18,402| 
20,786. 
18,916' 

7,618 
114.878 

4,215 

6.506 

5,294 

8,069 

13,897 

13,110 

8,668 

9,124 

2.638 

71,620 

5,771 
5,861 
5.936 
2,9521 
2,489 
2,790 
4,415 
2,658 
2,514 
9.312 
7,904 
8.039 
60,671 


8,589 
16,364' 
21,868 
18,819 
11,914 
10,260 
80,814 

23,078 

89.860 

39,699 

102,532 

47,317 
33,923 
81,237 

81,067 
12.350 
7,499 
21,860 
88,2521 
12.4^8 
10,474 
1S3,430 

9,300 
12,875 

8,717 
12,958 
20.082 
19.655 
14,573 
11.590 

6,342 
116,092 

9,8741 

18,886 

9,950 

6,129 

6.109 

4,579 

7,184 

6,742 

4,880 

16,227 

18,130 

20,037 

122,727 


7,778  11,560 

6,5651  8,2(5 

],4ll|  1.819 

8.37(;  10,472 

24,130  32,056 


2,661 
2,226 
477 
2,819 
7,678 

441,698 


4,660 

8,196 

639 

6,083 

18,427 

682,816 


Hogs. 


1896. 


9,688 
18,707 
19,670 
10,968 
10,645 

9,801 
74,469 

19,785 
85,822 
35,665 
90,722 

46,433 
29,010 
75,443 

28,609. 
ll,95l| 
7,677| 
19,524 
29,422. 
13,232 


119,109 

8.658 
10.340 

6,680 
11,141 
17,942 
15.085: 
11,785 
10,470 

5,260 
97,812 

8,846 

11,511 

11,132 

6,081 

6,006 

4,017 

6,206 

5,409 

4,287, 

14,834 

15,532 

18,4911 


36.371 
47,988 
60,396 
32,378 
20.811 
12.828 
199,762 

30,848 

62,772 

36,041 

119,161 

49,608 

60,611 

100,214 

63,286 
54,689 
24.024 
40,880 
60,903 
29,706 
18,952 


1894. 


I 


18,958, 
22,515 
17.786. 
29,218 
52.448 
41,188 
26,154 
26,602 
11,282 
241,041 

10,689 

8,994 

16,425 

9.627 

10.912 

6.874 

8,765 

6,431 

6,842 

18,808 

16,614 

14,443 


Poultry. 


1896. 


34,648 
44,616 
42,120 
28,806 
17,282 
10,524 
177,840 

22,180 

46,882 

82,218[ 

100.775 

45.766 
46,467 
91,283 

46,884 
49,350 
20.868 
35,991 
54,616 
24,813 
18,3571 
250,379 

12,566, 
20,160, 
14,509 
24.446 
48.189. 
37,250| 
2U645 
21,897 
9.729 
210,391 

9,632 

8.917 

15.757 

7.367 

9,675 

5,604 

7,190 

6,165 

4,681 

15,913 

13,527 

13.4911 


14.201 

19,057 

18.466 

8,115 

17,067 

16,254 

2,140 

2.153 

2,140 

11,125 

31,813 

31.163 

35,581 

70,060 

68,008 

4,812 

4,291 

4,876 

8,168 

4,128 

4,015 

4R9 

1,100 

1,018 

4,006 

6,662 

4,819 

11,960 

16.061 

14,227 

616,446 

1,169,992 

1,030,667 

82,604 
73,806 
78,788 
55,756 
49,484 
64,358 
394,748 

73,478 

94,877 

66,180 

238,680 

84,441 

93,149 

177,690 

138,600 
64,223 
82.819 
64,645 
72,184 
46,793 
37,527 

455,641 

51,959 
55,936 
88,818 
68.613 
98,581 
89,626 
66,111 
66,703 
26,702 
651,444 

28,257 
46.648 
84,901 
82,642 
28,477 
17,530 
34,115 
28.818 
23.184 
70,289 
36.962 
31,2.H 
407,872 

35.957 

46,191 

4,616 

48,848 

134,612 

12.938 


8,619 
11,676 
87,136 

2,392,468 


The  total  number  of  poultry  sold  in  1894  was  2,131,222. 
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WOOL. 

Table  No.  V.  Showioff  by  County  Muntoipalities  and  groups  of  Gountiei  the  dip  of  wool  in  Ontario 
in  the  years  1894  and  1895,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  yean  1882-96 ;  also  the  avefage 
number  of  pounds  per  fleece. 


Yearly  average  for  the 
fourteen  years  1882-96. 


Counties. 


Bssez 

Kent 

Elgin 

NoHolk  . . . . 
Haldimand 
Welland  ... 
Totols.. 


Lambton   . 
Huron  .... 

Bruce  

Totals. 


Orey  .... 
Simooe  .. 
Totals. 


Middlesex . . 

Oxford 

Brant 

Perth    

Wellington 
Waterloo... 

Dufferin 

Totals.. 


Lincoln 

Wentworth  

Halton   

Peel 

York  

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland . 

Prince  Edward  . . 

Totals 


1896. 


Ijonnox  and  Addington 

Frontenao  

Leeds 

Grenville 

Dundas 

Stonnont 

Glengarry     

Presoott 

Russell  

Oarleton  ...   

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Totals 


Victoria 

Peterborough 
Haliburton   .. 

Hastings 

Totals.... 


Muskoka  — 
Parry  Sound  , 

Nipissing 

Algoma 

Totals..., 


The  Pt^vince 


16,494 
28,965 
27,666 
21,806 
18,866 
14,S" 
123,008 

31,276 

66.976 

68,624 

151,876 


65,419 
152,246 

41,604 
14,586 
12,249 
30,088 
64,300 
19,839 
19,933 
192,548 

12,712 
30,395 
13,251 
17,2G0 
32,773 
28,657 
22,845 
19,865 
7,733 
171,491 

14,889 

17,809 

16,765 

9  723 

6,844 

9,103 

13,428 

10,885 

9,368 

26,937 

44,066 

34,899 

214,666 

22,707 
16,961 
6,679 
25,429 
70,776 

9,670 

9,074 

1,480 

12,366 

32,540 


I 


1,109,140 


9;i,460 
143,176 
162,617 
118,080 
116,046 

n,096 
702,465 

181,973 
827,828 
367,797 
877,098 


5.611 
5.97 
6.90 
5.42 
6.10 
4.96 
6.71 

6.82 
5.75 
6.78 
5.78 


1894. 


488,690  5.63 
366,458  6.60 
855,048.6.62 

256,744:6.15 

85,026  5.85 

69,066  5.64 

172,5715.74 

320,538  5.90 

110,185  5.55 

117,153  5.88 

1,130,283  5.87 

I 

04,80(i5.10 

99,657  G  08 

84,049  6. 34| 

108.116  6.26 

197,90o;6.04 

172,054  6.00 

131.249.5.75 

116,165  5.85 

30,675  5.18 

1,013,661  6.91 

I 

77.849  6.23 

91,800  5.16 

85,138  5.08 


49.106 

36,373 

47,938 

71,787 

58,413 

48,072 

142,864 

208,198 

173.015 


5.05 
5.81 
5.27 
5.35 
6.37 
5.13 
6.30 
4.73 
4  06 


1,090,638'5.08 

127,599  5  63 

5.39 

5.06 
4.90 
5.26 


01,403 

28,666 

124,624 

372,292 


47,191  4.88 

49,662,5.47 

6,776  4.74 

69,707  5  64 

173,32«5.3S 


15,889 
28,316 
29,313 
21,260 
17,796 
13,479 
121,042 


58,269 

60,740 

152,404 

87,994 
'60,840 
148,884 

42,940 
15,461 
11,478 
31,057 
49,726 
20,108; 
19,812 
190,577 

13,010 
16.201 
12,639 
17,142 
30,082 
27,486 
23,138 
10,108 
7,3 
166,139 

14,029 

38,790 

17,841 

9,946 

7,386 

8,877 

11,767 

10,777 

9,288 

24,684 

40,037 

36,307 

209,6  i7 

26,951 
17,588 
5,281 
24,966 
74,786 

8.746 

8,026 

1,042 

11,244 

29.068 


6,214,81l'5  60     1,092,467!   6,236,0366.71 


I 

P4 


90,170  6.67 
136,46615.86 
178,0706.90 
115,860  5.45 


109,781 

66,984 

692.270 


6.17 
4.97 
6.72 


196^182  5 
340,608-^ 
356,033 
892,773 


.87 
5.86 
5.86 
6.86 


604,262  5.73 
348,914  5.73 
853,166  5.73 


6.36 
5.94 
5.84 
5.88 


272,881 

91,828 

67,026 
182,.'i96 
298.523  6.00 
113,510  5.65 
117,499,5.93 
1,143,863  6.00 

67,235  5.17 
09,815  6.16 
82,261  6.51 


113,218 

188,102 
•    172,076 

137,343 

111,450 

40,477  5  52 

1,011,077  0.09 


6.00 
6.25 
6.26 
5.94 
5.83 


6.34| 
5.13 
5.14' 
5.14 
5.35 
5.32 


79,665 

96.414 

01,623 

.51,153 

39,483 

47,287 

62,611  5.32 

57,417  5.33 

49,889  5.37 

131,8865.34 

192,6384.81 

176,894  5.01 

1,076,910  5.14 

I 

1.53,685  5.70 

05,888  5.45 

27,022  6.12 

126,764  5.08 

403,369  5.39 


43,495 

44,972 

5,120 

67,141 

160,718 


4.97 
5.60 
4.91 
5.97 
6.58 


14,717 
20,981 
24,860 
17,600 
17.481 
13,776 
108,864 

27,078 

60,962 

51,412 

129,437 

78,869 

47,989 

121,868 

38,867 
18,066 
13,049 
31,386 
47,739 
21,536 
18,492 
189,084 

10,948 
15,081 
11,706 
15,646 
27,560 
26,920 
21,638 
20,012 
8,710 
158,139 

14,207 
17,922 

33,261 

9,416 

9,269 

14,225 

10,614 

8,116 

26.828 

37,832 

33,888 

216,578 


a 
I 


3^ 


16.746 

3,888 

24,635 

68,106 

6,678 

4,006 

83l' 

6,741 

16,756 

1,007,321 


83,255  6.66 
120,999  6.7& 
141,666  6.81 

94,408  6.36 
104,985  6.00 

69,818,6.03 
614,4715.64 

158,8666.87 
298,0515.75 
297,28l|5.78 
749,198  6.79 

411,470  5.61 
269,612  5.62 
681,082  5.61 

236,01616.07 
104,18316.77 

6.77 

6.75 
5.80 
5.4R 
5.74 
5.80 


75,800 
180,065 
276,78Z 
118,013 
106,192 
1,096,656 

56,576 

87,365 

73,964 

102,755 

167,2641 

166,6.9 

126,764 

116.108 

46  4H1 

942,t'46 


5.1ft 
5.79 
6.32 
6.57 
6  07 
.6.19 
5.89 
5.75 
5.33 
5.06 


76,465  5.81 
91,116  5.01$ 

163,901  4.93 

47,890  5.0$ 

48,461  5.2S 

69,814  4  87 

63,706  6.06 

41,04016.06 

138,2476.12 

176.2804.6<> 

166,49814.88 

1,070,86014  97 


128,281 
89,274 
18,794 

122,640 


5.60 
6.83 
4.90 
4.97 
6.2S 


34,905  6.23 
22.666  5.66 
1,625  4.91 
34,239;5.96 
93,435*5.58 

6,607,337  6.57 
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BElfiS. 

Table  VI.    Showing  by  County  MaDicipalitieB  and  gioupe  of  Couaiiee  the  number  and  value  per 
Hive  of  Bees  kept  in  laid  Municipalities  for  the  yean  1898, 1894  and  1896. 


Counties. 


Etsez 

Kent 

£lffin 

Norfolk    ... 
HskliiDand 
Welland  ... 
Totals.. 


Lambton  . 
Haron    . . . 

Bnioe 

Totals. 


<}rey  

Simooe  ... 
T«jtal8. 


Middlesex.. 

Oifoid   

Brant 

Perth 

Wellington 
Waterloo  .. 
Dnfferin 
ToUls.. 


IdDooln 

Wentworth  ..     . 

Halton     .. 

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward    . 

ToUls 


Lennox  and  Addington  . 

Frontenac ■ 

Leeds 

Orenvilie  

Oondas 

Stormont 

Glengarry    

Prescott  

Rossell  

Carleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark  

Totals 


Victoria  

Peterborough 
Haliburton   . . 

Hastings 

Totals.... 


.1 


Musket  ... 
Parry  Sound 
Nipisring  ... 

Algoma 

•      Totals..., 


The  Province 


1896. 


Z-fl 


4,491 
8,768 
4,117 
6,943 
8,549 
4,406 
27,-04 

5,404 

7,892 

5,072 

18,368 

7,094 

4,614 

11,708 

9,108 
2,263 


3.213 
2,827 
1,215 
2,705 
23,025 

1,306 
2,800 
1,630 
4,000 
4.f  ' 
4,896 
3.710 

10,070 
3,501 

36,023 

2.8S1 
1,341 
7,532 
1,868 
2.963 
2,247 
3,951 
5043 
1,650 
6,702 
3,105 
4,.597 
43.880 

8,455 

1,310 

109 

6,139 

11,013 


160 

17 

452 

1,292 

173,178 


9 

21,047 
21,195 
21,697 
40,200 
20,868 
22,779 
148,386 

27.290 

49,246 

28,454 

104,990 

35,115 
26,515 


66,346 
15,683 
13,104 
16.740 
10.623 
7,764 
15.229 
140,469 

6,218 
17,734 
10,614 
21,660 
30,143 
24,364 
20,368 
47,732 
19,88(> 
198,504 

15,529 

7,8^ 

38,187 

8.014 

14.934 

10,269 

18,056 

25,820 

7,244 

35,118 

14,469 

21.560 

217,098 

16.791 

8.070 

691 

36,422 

60,884 

4,303 
1,070 
85 
2,219 
7,677 

938,668 


ic 

4  82 
6  64 

5  27 
5  79 
5  88 
5  17 

5  44 

606 

6  24 
6  61 
5  72 

4  96 

5  53 

6  18 

6  08 
0  93 
6  70 

5  21 

6  88 
6  39 
6  63 
596 

4  75 
6  32 
6  45 
6  39 
6  65 

5  54 
5  49 

4  74 

5  68 
5  61 

5  39 
5  89 
5  07| 

4  29 

5  04 
4  57 
4  5: 

12 
39 
24 
06 
09 
95 


1894. 


•4  86 
6  16 

5  42 

6  77 
6  68 

6  49 
6 
6  00 
4  9\ 
6'94 

6  42 


6.462 
4,760 
4,813 
6,348 
6,128 
8,623 
36.019 

7,864 

9,263 

8,042 

26,159 

9.497 

5,147 

14.644 

12,401 
3,661 
8,437 
3,436 
3,260 
1,157 
1,806 

29,146 

1,987 
4.188 
1,481 
4,904 
4,473 
4,445 
4,747 
9.572 
3,747 
39,644 

2,606 
1,540 
6,694 
1,639 
3,654 
2,110 
3,929 
6,752 
1,976 
6,400 
2,511 
7,420 


2  *« 


I-- 

> 


$ 

24,870 
22,943 
24,496 
83,517 
84,166 
39,632 
179,1961 

88,092 

57,623 

44,070 

139,686 

60,624 
28,051 
78,676 

69,82) 

28,797 

20,003 

20.860 

18,623 

6,784 

8,249 

167,678 

9.667 

22,657 
8.73S 
26,452 
26,927 
24,314 
23,355 
47,286 
19,597 
207,983 

14.986 

8,8  " 
35,010 

7.408 
15,822 

9,6W 
17,720 
27,782 

8.714 
31,8^! 
11,676| 
37,010 


1898. 


V- 


ic. 

4  47 
4  82 
6  09 
6  28 
6  58 
4  66 
497 

4  86 
6  21 

5  48 

5  66 

6  32 
6  46 
6  37 

6  59 
6  50 
6  83 
6  07 

5  73 

6  82 

4  67 
6  75 

4 

5  41 
5  90 

5  19 

6  02 

5  47 
4  92 

4  94 

6  23 
6  26 

5  75 

6  43 
5  23  ) 
4  52  f 
4  33 
4  58 
4  51 


46,231 

220.867 

4  91 

1,193 
1,633 
60 
5,208 
8,094 

5,9R5 

9,586 

350 

28,966 

44.857 

5  00 
5  87 

5  84 
656 

6  64 

686 
53 
14 

604 
1,267 

3,586 

812 

70 

2,936 

6,908 

6  12 
6  89 
6  00 
486 
5  49 

200,094 

1,061,674 

6  26 

4,886 
4,110 
6,907 
4,808 
7,890 
11,221 
37,816 

9,203 

9,004 

9,679 

27,786 

9,692 

4,427 

H019 

18,789 
4,806 
8,632 
4,090 
2,359 
1,234 
1,836 

31,244 


O  fl^ 


4,668 
1,250 
4.483 
3,783 
.3,605 
5,056 
8,785 
4.190 
38,594 

2,611 
1,829 

7.249 

4.273 
1,672 
3,l99l 
4,687 
2,783 
6,4451 
2,7391 
9,8^5! 
46,382 

642 

1,570 

62 

5,887 

8,161 

421 
12 


783 
1,166 

206,168 


i 

24,866 
23,920 
81,426 
22,506 
41,016 
68,125 
201,866 

64,066 

61,948 

60,262 

186,986 

60,263 
22,401 
72,668 

83,699 

44,783 

21,429 

26,073 

17,103 

8,490 

8.637 

209,218 

11,638 
37,031 
6.268 
25,643 
22,323 
28,912 
29  627 
44.276 
16,952 
222,465 

18,666 
11,267 

32,041 

23,886 

7,624 

12,284 

26,217 

9,128 

80,655 

12,408 

41,856! 

220,952 

4,173 

11,241 

310 

26,845 

42,669 

2,664 


r 


4,889 


1,162,945 


$c. 
5  09 

5  82 

6  82 

5  28 

6  66 
5  IS 

5  84 

6  96 
6  88 
6  29 
6  70 

5  24 
606 

5  18 

6  07 
9  82 
6  90 

6  18 

7  26 
6  88 
6  47 

6  70 

408 

7  9> 
6  01 
6  72 

5  98 

8  02 

6  84 
6  04 

4  04 

5  76 

6  23 
6  16 

4  42 

5  59 

4  50 
3  84 

5  CO 

3  28 

5  63 

4  63 
4  23 

4  76 

6  50 

7  16 

5  00 

4  56 

5  22 

6  09 
6  00 


6  93 
697 

5  67 
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♦FACTORY   CHEESE. 
Table    VIJ.    Showing  by  County  MunicipalitieB  And  groups  of  Counties  the  quantity  and  value  of 
Cheese  made  at  721  factories  in  Ontario  in  1896,  the  amount  paid  to  patrons  and  the  total  number  of 
factories  reported  in  operation. 


M    ^    W 


Counties. 


Bssex 

Kent 

Elgin  .  .... 
Norfolk.... 
Haldimand 
Welland     . . 
ToUls.. 


Lambton   . 
Huron    . . . 

Bruoe 

Totals 


Grey   

Simcoe   .... 
Totals.. 


Middlesex.. 
Oxford   .... 

Brant  

Perth 

Wellington 
Waterloo  .. 
Dufferin.... 
Totals.. 


Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton   

Peel    

York  

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland. . . 

Prince  Edward  .... 

Totals 


Lennox  &  Addingt'n 

Frontenac  

Leeds     

Orenville  

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Prescott 

Russell 

Carleton    

Renfrew      

Lanark 

Totals 


Victoria 

PetertioroUKh 
Haliburton   .. 

Hastings    

Totals.... 


Muskoka  — 

Parry  Sound  . 

Totals.... 


The  Province  1,164 


•c  2 


11' 


No. 


Quantity  of 


10 
11 
25 
22 
11 
3 
82 

17 
19 
27 


17 
20 
87 

87 

46 

9 

28 

16 

9 

7 

160 

4 
7 
2 
6 
8 
7 

18 

37 

22 

106 

80 
67 
81 
41 
47 
40 
53 
68 
87 
55 
21 
48 
672 

16 

33 

7 

94 

160 

2 


No. 

8 

5 

18 

15 

10 

2 

58 

13 
16 
24 
63 

13 
16 


26 

32 

4 

21 

11 

7 

6 

106 

3 

5 

1 

6 

8 

6 

9 

28 

13 

72 

22 
29 
33 
24 
27 


12 
39 
13 
29 
306 

8 
28 

4i 
55 
95 


721 


Milk  used. 


Cheese 
made. 


Gross 
value  of 
cheese. 


lb. 

4,948,448 
3,282,995 
23,780,298 
16,428,144 
10,474,504 
1,920,191 
.^>9,829,580 

9,334,171 
16,610,737 
22,9h8,0l6 
48,932,924! 

7,371,287 

5,938,994 

13,310,281 

33,008,164 

68,571,995 

6,394,722 

32,579,254 

12,729,723 

4,884,850 

5,203,208 

162,371.916 

3,447.911 

4,874,695 

422,000 

2, 54  f  J,  779 

4,824,739 

3,881,430 

7,!'51,74« 

30.98,'>.240 

14  779,579 

73,714,122 

32,032.967 
19.992.714 
3(>r>R9,16.S 
27,0^0,617 

23,112,754 
19,881,087 
14,262,247 

8.435  387 
84.743,280 

9,834,611 

34.268,8.51 

285,096,067 

4,89.'»,4r0 
26,1*>5,777 

1,508.566 
66.710,268 
89,287,990 

367.617 
291.811 
659,428 


lb.   I 

448,503 

298,303 

2,161,740 

1,418,497 

967,147 

173,383 

5,442,623 

840  076 
1,610,205 
2,094,936 
4,445,216 

672,646 

640,882 

1,213,628 

2,968.844 

6.263,896 

488.916 

2.944,147 

1.147,262 

449,188 

476,614 

14,728,366 

312,997 

4.S5,280 

40,000 

240,172 

442,682 

362,734 

716.681 

2,819,717 

1.886,934 

6,745,097 

3,076,104 
1,899.906 
3,418,69R 
2  542,606 
2.870,216 
2,199.128 
1,868.649 
1,.<»89,494 

827,026 
8,801.070 

920.604 

8.222,103 

27,085,600 

45.5,  n.'i 
2,384,098 

146,659 
6,866,647 
8.861.619 

36.805 
27,811 
64,116 


788.151,808  68,026.965 


$ 

82,701 

22,722 

167,627 

108,955 

76,357 

14,041 

422,403 

65,407 
126,478 
166,546 
368.431 

53,453 
41,300 
94.768 

235,164 

493,.S97 

88,638 

238,585 

92,102 

86.860 

86,667 

1,169,748 

24,866 

33,627 

3.000 

19,040 

36,126 

27.398 

66,710 

218,636 

106,887 

626,278 

244,261 
149.440 
271,272 
201.408 
189.111 
169.866 
146,674 
106,f02 

64.589 
260,878 

70,463 

258,246 

2,131,693 

3.5,616 
187,064 

11.838 
420,478 
664,481 

2.798 
2,328 
6,126 


5,861,918  42,288 


§ 

1 

6 
S5 


s 


634 
270 
1,388 
1,211 
962 
204 


lb. 

11  02 

11  01 

11  05 

10  91 

10  94 

11  08 

10  99 

11  11 

11  00 

10  97 

11  01 

10  96 

10  98 

10  97 

11  12 

987 
1,502 
2,134 
4,578 

939 

710 

1,649 

1.770 
2,6661  10  96 


801 

1,884 

1,036 

585 

506 

8,696 

343 
426 
60 
226 
410 


1.607 

981 

5,109 

1,729 
977 

1.201 

1,104 
905 

1,101 

1,(»03 
726 
440 

1.604 
787 

1.704 
13,281 

392 

1,361 

74 

2,461 

4,288 

67 
31 
88 


a  ^ 


$  c. 


11  08 
11  07 
11  10 
10  87 

10  92 

11  02 

11  02 
11  20 
10  66 
10  60 

10  90 

11  00 
11  11 
10  99 
10  66 
10  98 

10  41 
10  52 
10  73 
10  62 
10  49 
10  51 
10  64 
10  26 
10  20 
10  62 
10  68 
10  63 
10  55 

10  75 
10  96 
10  86 
10  67 
10  69 

10  13 
10  49 
10  281 


29 
62 
79 
71 
98 
8  10 
7  76 


7  79 

8  37 
7  95 
806 

7  96 
7  64 
7  81 

7  92 
7 

7  90 

8  10 
8  08 
7  87 
7  67 
7  94 

7  94 
7  78 
7  60 
7  93 
7  93 
7  77 
7  92 
7  76 
7  71 
7  79 

7  94 
7  87 
7 
7 
7 

7  72 
7  86 
7  69 
7  81 
7  90 

7  66 

8  01 
7  88 

7  88 
7  86 
7  78 
7  88 
7  84 

7  71 

8  87 
7  99 


10  78'  7  88 


$ 

28,044 

17,440 

135,667 
82,013 
68,764 
10,318 

327,226 

46,468 

98,287 

126,694 

271,899 

39,123 
27,828 
66,961 

186,976 

409.168 
29.784 

192.098 
70,806 
26,660 
25.900 

941,881 

18,284 
24,066 
2,880 
14,111 
26.385 
19,065 
39,918 

175,415 
81.228 

400,782 

190.766 
123.280 
229,580 
169,701 
160,858 
143,166 
124.736 

86,856 

54,811 
214  029 

51,388 

204,553 

1,753,1441 

♦I 

25,990; 

147.867 

8,68l| 

360,078 


61.1 

6^.1 
56.6 
66.6 
61.7 
69.7 


1,950  fVS.O 

1,280  4S.9 

3,280  49.0 

4,296,6791  68.6 


*  The  statistics  in  this  table  a^e  for  factories  makinflr  returns  only.    The  total  amonnt  of  cheese  made  at 
1.164  factories  is  estimated  at  109.280.240  lb  ,  and  the  amount  paid  to  patrons  at  16,922.968.   (See  pege  79.) 
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PART  III. 


VALUES.  RENTS  AND  FARM  WAGES. 


VALUES  OF  FARM  PROPERTY. 

The  following  table  gives  the  valaea  of  farm  lands,  buildings,  implements  and  live 
stock  by  oounty  groups  for  1894  and  1895,  and  for  the  Province  for  each  of  the  thirteen 
yean  1883-1895 : 


DiBtrioto. 


I-keErie {J^;; 

Lake  Huron {l894 

Georgian  Bay {l894*.; 

WestMidland {im.'. 

LakeOntario {imV. 

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  ....  I  ^g^' ' 

EartMidland {1I94.'; 

Northern  Districts {l894 


Farm  land. 


82,705,888 
84,978,869 

66,086,947 
66,687,263 


Buildings. 


27.787,748 
27.724,505 

21,173.776 
21.128,984 


44.115,508       15,640,459 
45,536,417        16,714.652 


121,390,886 
124,512,040 

120,602.880 
124,257,277 

97.495.749 
99,128,799 

34.986.540 
35.668,091 

6.705,074 
I     6,482,861 


The  Province. 


.^ 


ri896. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

1886. 

1884. 
U883. 


I 


572,938,472 
587,246,117 
602,664,861 
616.828.471 
621,246,228 
622,886,000 
632.829,433 
640,480.801 
636.888.755 
618,009.828 
626,422,024 
626,478,706 
654,793,025 


44.277,813 
43,964,082 

45,409,418 
46,619,495 

85,988,390 
35,913,049 

11,897.685 
12,058,^ 


1,948,249 

204.  M  J70 
204,071,  i66 
200,lhH,>S88 
195,644,368 
191,2rt8,327 
19.^,438,826 
192,464,337 

184,763,607 
183,748,212 
182.477.906 
173.386,926 
163,080.675 


Implements. 


7.166,730 
7.142,076 

5,478,207 
5.569,007 

4,494,196 
4,510.75.'^ 

10,199,962 
10,406,475 

10.065.062 
10,827.644 

9,622,379 
9,655,240 

3.190,672 
3,224,764 

727.177 
696,213 

W6 
.....    .172 

Di,4So,i)19 
51,003,020 
50,651,442 
50,515,583 
51.685,706 
49,754.  ^$32 
49,248,197 
50,530,  J36 
48.569.725 
47.830,710 
43,622,530 


Live  stock. 


12,559,651 
13,489,680 

12,495,388 
13.613,497 

9,313.169 
10,197,899 

22,244,416 
23,720.369 

18,950,369 
20,785,995 

19,768,061 
20,543.241 

6.681.324 
7,373,427 

1,946,719 
1,914,639 

1  )47 

1     .        552 

lih,u7u,:)02 
117,501,1^ 
108,721,076 
104,086,*J26 
ia5, 73 1,288 
10  -  VJ85 
1  S55 

V  m 

l68ii06i829 
100,082,365 


Total  farm 
property. 


130,170,017 
133,329,630 

104,284,267 
106,898,751 

73,663,332 
75,959,721 

198,112.577 
202,610,966 

194,927.229 
200.990,411 

162,874,679 
165,240,334 

56,706,221 
58,824,832 

11,401,362 
11,040,862 

931.989,674 
951,395,607 
970,361,070 
979,977.244 
I  971.886,068 
970,927.036 
982,210,664 
981,868,094 
975.292.214 
989,497.911 
958,159,740 
949,803,170 
961,428,696 


Farm  land  again  shows  a  decreased  valae  for  the  Province,  the  reduction  in  1895 
reaching  $14,307,645,   while  the  figures  have  dropped  $81,854,553  since   1883.     The 
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Northern  DiRtricts  alone  show  an  increase.     There  is  little  variation  in  the  value  of 
farm  baildings,  but  implements  and  live  stock  show  a  considerable  slump. 


Value  Per  Acre  Ocoupied.  The  value  per  acre  occupied  of  the  various 
classes  of  farm  property  is  given  in  the  loUowing  table,  by  county  groups  and  for  the 
Province,  for  the  years  1894  and  1895  : 


Districte. 

Farm  lands. 

Buildings. 

Implements. 

Live  stock,  ^ 

Total  farm 
property. 

1695. 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

1895. 

1804. 

1895. 

1804. 

1896. 

1894. 

Lake  Erie 

•  c. 

35  40 
28  15 
21  74 
87  81 
89  68 
18  28 
12  96 
8  19 

24  79 

ic. 

86  89 
28  94 
22  49 
88  25 
40  75 
18  69 
18  22 
8  17 

25  49 

ic. 

1187 
9  16 

7  71 
18  61 
14  90 

6  75 

4  41 

96 

8  88 

$0. 

11  87 
9  17 

7  76 
18  51 
14  96 

6  74 

4  47 

95 

8  86 

$c. 

8  07 
287 
2  21 
8  18 
8  80 

1  80 
118 

86 

2  20 

ic. 

8  06 
2  41 
2  28 
8  19 
8  89 
181 
1  19 
84 

228 

ic 

588 
540 
4  59 
684 
6  22 
8  71 
2  48 
92 

450 

ic. 

5  78 
586 
508 
7  29 

6  82 
886 
2  78 

94 

484 

ic. 

56  72 
45  06 
86  26 
60  89 
68  96 
80  64 
21  08 
6  42 

40  82 

ic. 

67  10 
46  88 
87  61 
62*24 
66  92 
80  99 
2161 
6  40 

41  42 

Lake  Hnron 

Geortrian  BtoV 

West  Midland 

Lake  Ontario 

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 
East  Midland    

Northern  Districts 

The  Province 

There  is  an  average  reduction  of  70  cents  per  acre  for  each  acre  of  farm  land 
assessed  in  the  Province,  3  cents  on  the  farm  buildings,  3  cents  on  implements  and  34 
cents  for  live  stock. 


The  following  table  gives  a  still  better  basis  of  comparison,  as  the  values  are  here 
given  per  acre  cleared  or  in  use,  by  county  groups  and  foi:  the  Province  : 


Farm  property. 

1 

1 

o 

O 
6       . 

1 
li 

1 

1 

H 

4 

^ 
1 

15 

The  Province. 

1895. 

1894. 

1888. 

1883-95. 

Buildings  .... 
Implements  . . 
Livestock  .. 

Total 

ic. 

18  09 
4  67 
8  19 

30  95 

ic. 

14  71 
3  80 
8  68 

27  19 

ic. 

13  61 
3  91 
8  10 

25  62 

ic. 

18  33 
4  22 
9  21 

81  76 

ic. 

19  22 
4  26 
8  02 

31  50 

ic. 

14  81 
396 
8  13 

26  90 

ic. 

18  26 
3  55 
7  44 

24  25 

ic. 

10  22 
3  67 
9  83 

28  72 

ic. 

16  43 
4  10 
8  36 

28  89 

ic. 

16  60 
4  19 
907 

29  86 

ic. 

15  00 
4  13 
950 

28  63 

ic. 

16  46 
433 
9  28 

30  07 

Th3  figures  in  this  table  do  not  show  such  wide  ranges  as  in  the  preceding  table  for 
farm  property  other  than  the  land.  The  Lake  Ontario  group  averages  the  best  buildings 
per  acre  cleared,  but  the  West  Midland  stands  first  when  implements  and  live  stock  are 
counted  in.  For  the  three  items  the  average  of  the  Province  is  only  26  cents  in  excess 
of  the  average  for  1883,  for  although  the  aggregate  value  of  buildings,  implements  and 
live  stock  has  increased  by  $52,415,532  since  1883,  the  cleared  land  has  advanced  fr(Hn 
10,539,557  acres  in  1883  to  12,426,992  acres  in  1895. 
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Rbntals  of  Leased  Farms.  The  average  value  nnd  rental  of  such  leased 
farms  as  were  reported  on  farmers'  schedules  returned  to  this  Bureau  in  1895  are  shown 
bj  districts  in  the  following  table  : 


Leased  farms. 


Average  value- 
Land  

Buildings 

Average  rental  . . 


i 

8,728 

1,889 

227 

$c 


Rent  per  acre  based  on—         j 

{1896....'  2  26 

1894        I  2  19 

1886-96..  2  18 


Acres  cleared. 


(1896... 

.<1894  .. 

(1886-96. 


Per  cent,   ratio  off  1895.... 

rental  to  value  <  1894 . . . . 

I        of  farm U886-96., 


2  84 
2  90 
2  98 

4  48 
4  54 
4  16 


I 


3,697 
1,326 


$c. 
1  89 
1  82 

1  92 

2  46 

2  48 
2  58 

4  43 
4  80 
4  26 


i 

3,084 

1,191 

190 

ic. 
1  58 
1  hi) 

1  57 

209 

2  17 
2  21 

4  50 
4  67 
4  84 


1^ 

00 


C 

I 

a 
O 


4,724 
1,788 


$  c. 
2  82 
2  17 
2  31 


4,709 

1,766 

292 

ic 
2  50 
2  48 
2  62 


2  88  3  05 
2  79  8  07 
2  97     8  21 


4  44 
4  22 
4  25 


4  51 
4  88 
4  47 


Is 

02 


3,328 

1,869 

198 

S  c. 
1  48 
1  44 

1  86 

2  15 
2  31 
2  16 

4  22 
4  08 
8  91 


1 


$ 

8,514 

1,861 

218 

ic. 

1  34 
1  86 

1  44 

2  09 
2  11 
2  84 

4  88 
4  95 
4  57 


-I 

S5 


1,160 
577 


i 

8,814 
1,460 


ic  ic. 

46  1  87 

42  1  88 

44  1  98 


1  78 
1  64 
1  79 

5  81 
5  20 
5  01 


2  59 
2  65 
2  76 

4  45 
4  49 
4  29 


The  rent  per  acre  oooupied  has  decreased  by  one  oent,  and  by  six  cents  per  acre 
cleared.  The  per  cent,  ratio  of  the  rental  to  the  value  of  the  farm  land  and  buildings 
is  4.45,  or  .04  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  although  .16  more  than  the  average  for 
the  ten  years  1886-95.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  owing  to  leases, 
rentals  are  not  likely  to  fall  as  rapidly  as  values  may  decline. 


VALUES  OF  LIVE  STOCK, 


Value  of  Hobsbs.  The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  farm  hones  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province,  together  ivith  their  total 
value  for  1894  and  1895 ;  also  the  value  of  all  classes  of  horses  sold  in  the  year  : 


DiBtricts. 

1^ 

1^ 

is 

5 

Xfl 

% 
5,579,228 
4.481,568 
8,574,707 
S,038,838 
8,388,950 
6,848,143 
2,603,820 
765,.500 

40,283.754 
46,245,614 

Tiake  Erie 

i 

8.908,601 
8,045,020 
2,510,288 
5,409,885 
5,796,214 
4.983,087 
1,882,664 
507,126 

28,042,885 
29,086,363 

$ 

585,641 
616,171 
468,614 
1,02?,888 
990,700 
784,410 
278,091 
147,886 

4,884,456 
6,781,009 

i 

968,609 

742,251 

544.958 

1,401.847 

1,891,847 

968,089 

893,326 

88,307 

6.478.679 
8,996.281 

% 

121,377 

81,126 

60,852 

204,723 

210,129 

127,657 

49,789 

22,181 

877.784 
1,881,961 

i 

845.748 
366.645 
266,640 
508,242 
558,502 
392,693 
127,267 
50,654 

2,616,891 
3,222,500 

Lake  Huron 

Georgian  Bay 

West  Midland 

Ijake  Ontario     

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa. . . 

East  Midland    

Northern  Districtu 

^°**^ 11894 

The  value  of  all  horses  on  hand  has  gone  down  from  $46,245,614  in  1894  to  $40,- 
283,754,  and  every  class  has  shared  in  the  decline,  although,  relatively,  the  value  of 
working  horses  has  suffered  least.  Sales  of  horses  this  year  amounted  to  only  $2,616,- 
391,  or  8606,109  less  than  those  of  1894. 
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Va-Lub  of  Cattle.  The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  various  claweg 
of  cattle,  their  total  values  in  1894  and  1895,  and  the  value  of  cattle  sold  during  1895, 
by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province  : 


I 


Districts. 


Lake  Erie  

Lake  Hnron 

(reoff^ian  Bay 

West  Vlidli»i.d     

Lake  Onturio   

St.  l^wrerice  and  Ottawa 

Eaat  Vlidland 

North*9rn  iJi^trict* 

Total. {\^C 


1§ 


s 

16.217 
26.092 
28,170 
11,630 
14,568 
26,272 
24,616 
44,690 

191,0M 
2i6,127 


8 


I 

2,592,626 
2,454,409 
1,887.661 
5.786.917 
4,499,476 
6,938,125 
1,908,128 
899,897 

26.416,789 
25,863,069 


2 
3 

I 

936,791 
1.947,724 

970,911 
2,419,666 
1.239.072 
1,169.825 

468,681 

145,328 

9,272.242 
10,081,007 


•58 

o 


$ 

1.065,121 
1,676.677 
1.042.146 
2,570,868 
1,808,704 
1.882.250 
669.667 
228,649 

10.827,98J 
11.407,884 


i 

4.610,766 
6,00J,902 
3.928,888 

10,738,880 
7,661,820 

10.005.972 

3,045.741 

813,059 

46,708,017 
47.677,587 


i 

1,824,779 
2,475,233 
1.172,279 
3,982.556 
2.2.15,791 
l.:-'83.768 
516,166 
182,525 

13,272,127 
16,219,266 


The  value  of  cattle  on  hand  in  the  Province  is  $46,708,017,  a  decrease  of  $869,570 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  th'^  valno  of 
milch  cows.  The  total  value  of  cattle  disposed  of  during  the  year  is  $13,272,127,  or 
$1,947,129  len  than  in  1894  Oonsiderably  over  one-fourth  the  saled  of  cattle  were 
made  in  the  West  Midland  group,  where  the  greatest  number  of  store  cattle  are  fed  ; 
while  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  district,  which  has  the  highest  value  in  milch  cows, 
and  which  has  nearly  a^  great  value  for  all  classes  of  cattle  on  hand  as  the  West  Mid- 
land stands  fourth  in  the  total  value  of  sales  during  the  year. 


Shbbp  and  Hoge.  •  The  table  following  gives  the  values. of  all  classes  of  sheep 
and  swine  on  hand  and  sr^ld  in  1895,  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province ;  also  the 
figarps  for  the  Province  for  1894  : 


DiatrictB. 

Over  one 
year. 

LakeEri- 

Lake  Huron  . . 
Georgian  Bay  . 
West  Midla.id. 
Lake  Ontario. 
St.L.&Ottajira 
Ean  Midland. 
Northern  Dists 

Totals/  1^^^- 
Totalsj  jgg^ 

S 

533,927 

729.544 

675,4.57 

984,219 

836,878 

8'i4.5l7 

290.921 

152,181 

i 

5,' 67,644 

.'>,580,936 

Sheep. 


Under  one. 
I      year. 


S 

296,361 
420. 0M6 
322,288 
5.58,.58fi 
404,009 
4 13. 6*12 
1.SI,912 
63,921 

2,fi40,79R 
3,025.735 


Total  on 
hand. 


Total  sold 
in  year. 


8.Sn,2U  299.272 

1.149,630  375.194 

997,7451  276.687 

1,542.805'  642.983 

1,240,887|  444,143 

1,308,149  390  848 

4^2.833'  105,891 

2L6.102,  49,594 

7,708  442  2,484.612 

8,606,671  2,552.267 


Hogs. 


Over  one 
year. 


Under  one 
year. 


$ 

481,569 
243.496' 
V52.467i 
527,988 
604.746 
604.758' 
227.5aS 
66,499 

2.899,026' 
2,98],2L!$, 


$ 

777,4.% 
397,404 
386,4  4K 
969,642 
800,112 
579,379 
235,720 
5().04l 

4.202.185 
3.9i'8,044 


Total  on 
hand. 

1,259.008 

640.900 

63H,916 

1.497,680 

1.304.85M 

1.184.137 

46.").  223 

112.540 

7.101,211 
6.909,  62 


TnUl  Bold 
in  year. 


$ 

17.57.612 

978.254 

^33.519 

2,326.9.^8 

1.996,856 

),4.'i5.263' 

607,001; 

132,2041 

10.067.6671 
10.1.58.978 


The  total  value  of  sheep  on  hand  is  $7,708,442,  which  is  less  by  $898,229  than  in  1894. 
both  classes  sharing  in  the  decrease.  The  value  of  sheep  sold  was  $2,484,612,  or  $67,655 
below  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  hogs  over 
one  year,  and  a  more  decided  increane  in  the  valae  o*  hogs  under  one  year,  while  the  value 
of  all  classes  of  s'^ne  is  $7,101,211.  or  $191,949  better  than  in  1894.  The  value  of 
swine  sold,  $10,067,667.  is,  however,  $91,311  less  than  in  the  year  before. 
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Value  of  Poultry  and  Total  Live  Stock:  The  valne  of  poultry 
by  closes,  and  also  the  total  value  of  live  stock  on  hand  and  sold  during  the  year,  is  given 
in  the  following  table  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province  : 


Poultry. 

Total  value 

of  live  stock 

on  hand. 

Total  value 
of  live  stock 
sold  in  year. 

Districts. 

Turkeys. 

Geese. 

Other 
fowls. 

.«  S^\i        "Old  in 
on  hand.        y^^ 

Lake  Erie 

i 

60,616 
44.411 
28,646 
98,690 
96,016 
101,671 
81,971 
6,946 

456,966 
461,876 

«8,672 
26,429 
23,989 
42,941 
49,429 
49«0I7 
17,495 
4,181 

236,688 
260,324 

i 

206.682 
146,496 
120,279 
2H9,632 
806,409 
270,942 
96,241 
27,442 

1,464,126 
1,496,318 

<      1           < 
280,869        127.067 

S 

12,669,661 

12,495,338 

9,313,169 

22,244,416 

18,960,369 

19.768,061 

6,681,324 

1,946,719 

108,968,047 
111,647,662 

8,864,468 
4,274,680 
2,609,680 
7,638,88a 
6,442,860 
3,764,64d 
1,403,680 
427,481 

29,301,181 
81,936,689 

L«ke  Uuroa 

Georgian  Bay 

WestMidland    

Lake  Ontario 

St.  Lawrence  &  Ottawa 

EastMidland 

Northern  Districte... 

Totals....  Iig^ 

217,338 
172,914 
426,263 
468,864 
421,660 
146,707 
88,618 

2,166.623 
2,208,618 

79,224 

60^666 

178,097 

207,668 

161,974 

48,866 

12,604 

860,334 

782,688 

The  total  value  of  poultry  in  the  Province  is  placed  at  $2,156,623,  which  is  a  decrease  of 
$51,895,  the  falling  off  occurring  in  all  classes.  The  value  of  fowl  sold  during  the  year, 
however,  amounted  to  $860,334,  an  improvement  of  $77,746  over  last  year's  fignrea 
The  total  value  of  live  stock  on  hand  is  estimated  at  $103,958,047,  or  $7,689,605  bss 
than  that  of  a  year  ago ;  while  the  value  of  all  live  stock  sold  during  the  year  is  given  as. 
129,301,131,  a  decrease  of  $2,634,458  compared  with  the  figures  for  1894 


Values   of   Livb   Stock    Per   Head.     The  table   following  gives  the^ 
value  of  the  various  classes  of  live  stock  per  head  on  hand  on  July  1,  1894  and  1895  : 


1                Farm  live  stock. 

3 

1 
1 

1 

a 

•& 

8 

CD 

1 

i 
1 

H 

i 

1 

•F 

The 
Province. 

1896. 

1894. 

Horeee: 
Workinff  horses 

i 

67 

67 

46 

268 

42 
S  c. 

29  48 
26  46 
11  90 

4  88 
2  76 

10  72 
388 
ct*. 
60 
64 
21 
1 

i 

69 
70 
44 

278 

66 
S  c. 

30  76 
29  09 
12  71 

4  89 

2  95 

11  88 

3  96 

CtH. 

62 
61 
20 

i 

67 

68 

43 

342 

46 
$  c 

29  03 
22  74 
11  02 

4  61 
2  73 

11  46 
4  08 
ct*. 
63 
66 
22 

$ 

64 

67 

44 

836 

44 
i  0. 

33  66 
28  37 
13  62 

6  17 

3  26 

12  63 

4  14 
cts. 
66 
66 
22 

$ 

66 

69 

46. 

267 

66 
S  c. 

32  23 
24  86 
13  21 

4  96 

2  91 

13  00 

3  93 

Otfi. 

69 
60 
23 

$ 

64 

67 

41 

213 

40 
S  c. 

27  13 
21  32 

10  96 

4  04 
2  60 

11  96 
4  06 
ct^. 
66 
68 
28 

i 

66 

59 

41 

199 

38 
S  c. 

25  56 
19  84 

10  23 

4  14 

2  46 

11  25 

3  68 
eta. 
66 
6( 
22 

i 

83 

86 

42 

229 

46 
$  c. 

28  00 
21  25 

10  24 

4  74 

2  64 

11  87 

3  71 
ots. 
73 
67 
24 

i 

66 

68 

44 

266 

46 
$  c. 

29  74 
26  36 
12  14 

4  62 

2  85 

11  87 

3  98 
cts. 
65 
66 
22 

i 

74 

76 

48 

328 

46 
%  c 

31  02 
26  76 

12  91 

6  14 
3  26 

13  08 
430 
ots. 
67 
67 
23 

Breedioff  maree 

ColU.... 

Stallions    

Cattle: 

Workinir  oxen 

Milchcowa  

Storecattle 

Other  cattle 

Sheep: 

Oyer  one  year 

Under  one  year  

Hog«: 

1     Over  one  year — 

Under  one  vear         ............ 

Pooltry  : 

Turkeys 

G#«8e 

Other  fowls    
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The  following  shows  the  values  per  head  of  the  various  classes  of  farm  live  stock 
sold  in  the  years  ending  June  30,  1894  and  1895  : 


1 

Farm  live  stock. 

.2 

U 

! 

d 

1 

J 

1 
s 

1 

.1 

S5 

The 
Province. 

1896. 

1 
1894. 

■■  i 

*77"00j 

1 

*34'46i 

"' 

986 
ds. 

■37" 

Horses: 

Horses  sold  in  year -  ||^' ' 

Canle  : 

Sold  or  killed  in  year  ..|}|2S' 

SoldiSr^kiBed  in  year  •  ■  {  i|^' ' 
Hogs: 

Sold  or  killed  in  year  . .  {  JSJ-  • 
iPoultry : 

Sold  or  killed  in  year  . .  {  1I94; ; 

f58  0O 
77  00 

29  50 
80  27 

8  70 
4  18 

8  80 

9  85 
cts. 
32. 
84 

$  c. 
66  00 
78  00 

35  00 
38  08 

8  66 
440 

8  21 

9  87 
cts. 
84 
85 

«  c. 

66  00 
82  00 

29  05 
88  25 

8  41 
4  02 

8  32 

980 

oto. 

84 

85 

$0. 

68  00 
75  00 

86  91 
40  29 

407 
4  65 

8  24 

9  54 
ots. 
38 
37 

$  c. 
67  00 

88  00 

32  65 
86  06 

3  88 

4  42 

828 
9  47 
cts. 
88 
89 

%  c. 
62  00 

n  00 

24  22 
26  27 

3  18 
8  46 

'  10  86 

11  76 

cts. 

87 

87 

$   0. 

59  00 
71  00 

24  41 

25  85 

3  30 
8  51 

8  66 

9  74 
cts. 
86 
88 

$  c 

64  00 
78  00 

24  22 

25  28 

3  69 
8  91 

8  77 

9  67 
cts. 
84 
89 

%  c. 
63  00 

31  74 
...... 

3  64 

8  68 

"cts.' 
86 

Each  of  the  four  classes  of  horses  has  declined  in  value  per  head,  and  the  average  price 
paid  for  horses  sold  during  the  jear  was  only  $65,  or  $12  less  than  in  the  year  before. 
There  was  a  similar  experience  in  the  case  of  cattle,  and  the  average  price  per  head  sold 
was  $31.74,  compared  with  $34.46  in  1894.  Sheep  have  also  declined  in  value  in  hoth 
•classes,  the  figures  being  $3.64  per  head  as  against  $4.14  in  1894.  In  every  class  of  hogs 
a  lowering  in  value  was  also  witnessed,  the  average  price  per  head  having  fallen  from 
^9.86  to  $8.68.  In  poultry,  too,  a  general  decrease  is  seen  in  all  classes,  and  the  average 
price  paid  for  fowls  was  36  cents  compared  with  37  cents  in  the  previous  year. 


VALUES  OF  CROPS. 

Mabkbt  Friobs.  The  following  table  is  made  up  from  reports  from  thirty 
fairly-distributed  market  points,  and  the  figures  are  taken  for  the  period  when  each  of 
the  various  articles  of  farm  produce  named  in  the  table  is  marketed.  The  average  prices 
for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95  are  also  given  : 


^ 

I 

Markets. 

II 

^ 

U3 

1 

J 

J 

it 

1 

il 

1 

ji 

=3  8. 

u 

1^ 

n 

a 

n 

g^ 

n 

u 

^l 

n\ 

Eb 

TO 

0 

tf 

oi 

0 

OQ 

CQ 

^ 

w 

^ 

1895 

69.8 

69.8 

40.4 

29.1 

45.6 

54.8 

22.6 

36.8 

94.7 

202 

12..S0 

200 

1894 

56.0 

55.5 

40.6 

30.8 

44.2 

53.6 

26.1 

39.2 

110.4 

35.4 

7  56 

16  9 

1893 

59.9 

59.4 

40.1 

33.2 

47.5 

64.0 

26.5 

41.8 

118.0 

89.5 

7.64 

18.2 

1892 

70.7 

67.8 

41.3 

30.8 

55.8 

72.3 

69.0 

26.3 

42.2 

98.8 

60.4 

8.20 

18. 2i 

1891 

95.1 

92.9 

^9.1 

36.5 

63  8 

31.1 

44.1 

106.1 

32.6 

11.91 

19  4 

1890 

94.2 

91.3 

50.2 

41.1 

52.7 

60.3 

.SO. 5 

43  0 

128.5 

44.3 

7  95 

20.5' 

1889 

88.4 

88.1 

44.0 

.W  5 

50  9 

65  7 

26.9 

30.6 

126.7 

45.5 

9  98 

20.7 

1888 

102  4 

99  3 

60.1 

40  5 

60.2 

65  4 

29  3 

49  3 

lis. 7 

31.7 

16.71 

20.4 

1887   

78.4 

78.0 

56.7 

34.6 

49  6 

65.9 

28.9 

.     45  0 

97.9 

62.1- 

11.62 

22.1. 

1886 

73.6 

72.5 

51  3 

32.0 

62  2 

52.6 

27.6 

83.7 

88  7 

44  9 

9  69 

19.1 

1885 

Ml. 5 

80  6 

56.2 

31.5 

55.2 

58.0 

1     27.9 

39  2 

80  0 

41.1      9  P5 

17.4! 

1884 

80,6 

81.4 

5».6 

38.1 

59.7 

64.4 

1     45.0 

.     40.0 

118  0 

40  0      9  .56 

.    17  8 

1888 

106.0 

107.0 

67.0 

88.0 

62.0 

71.0 

1    .    ... 

! 

6!.0     9  02 

16  9 

1882 

101. 0 

106  0 

65.0 

48.0 

64.0 

74.0 

40.0 

40.0 

197.0 

64  0    11  54 

I6.9; 

1882-95 

82.8 

85.1 

51.9 

34.3 

67  0 

69.8 

30.2 

40.8 

I  110.7 

41.5 

9.71 

1  '"' 
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Hay  is  the  only  field  crop  exceeding  its  own  average  price  for  the  fourteen  years,  although 
it  fails  to  equal  the  remarkable  figures  of  1888,  and  wool  also  commands  a  higher  price 
than  its  average  for  1882-95.  The  extremely  low  figure  for  potatoes  is  striking.  Oats 
and  corn  (in  the  ear)  are  the  other  crops  falling  below  their  respective  prices  in  every 
other  year  comprisinp;  the  table. 


Value  of  Crops.  The  following  table  presents  the  value  of  each  crop,  based 
upon  market  prices,  acreage  and  yield,  for  each  of  the  ^ve  yearo  1891-95,  together  with 
the  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95  : 


Crops. 


I 


Fall  wheat    . . 
Spring  wheat. 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Peas. 


Buckwheat   

Beans 

Potatoes 

Mangel- wurzels. 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Hay 


Totals 99,655,i 


1895. 


U94. 


9.800,610 
2,423,835 
4,884,565 

24,616,992 
866,463 
8,5H1,320 
5,609,297 
3,651,308 
1,027,364 
1, -114,988 
5,936,959 
1,276,920 
572,672, 
6,849,670 

22,763,942 


1893. 


9,081,658 

1,869,169 

4,4*7,064 

21,618,185 

612,880 

7,616.268 

4,247,867 

2,099,530 

993,459: 

913,676 

<J,076,748 

922,670 

464,518 

6,169,449 

27,028,512 

94,066,892 


1892. 


1891. 


$ 

10,509,604 

2,486,621 

3,932,241 

19,460,064 

472,516 

7,661,236 

3,729,336' 

2,0S9,048 

996,031 1 

783,886 

6,099,929 

686,606 

371,431 

6.697,536 

37,921,676 

101,886,557 


S 

14,488,195 

5,620,888 

6,069.293 

19,946,480 

631,987 
8,661,714 
2,963,368 
1,897,814 
1,063,962 

529.600] 
6,194,068 

828,038 

478,420 

6,354,164 

35,955.672 

110,662,493 


Average 
1882  95. 


20,800,7361 
9,951,019 
7.926.675 

27,378,483 
820,337 

11,690,867 

[  6,687,773 

1,160,191 

816,646 

,  7,842,219 

942,366 

476,752 

6,886,345 

28,498,224 

130,866,023 


S 

14,742,708 
6.670,962 
8,843,148 

21,130,757 

906,026 

8,427,539. 

4,616, 692| 

710,323' 
649,487 

7,719,1681 
763,186 
461,616i 

4,826,150 
81,751,725 

112,008,3871 


The  total  value  of  field  crops  comprising  the  table  amounts  to  $99,655,895,  which,  though 
greater  than  that  of  the  proceeding  year,  falls  below  the  average  of  the  fourteen  years. 
Potatoes  and  hay  are  the  only  crops  showing  lower  total  values  than  in  1894,  and  oats, 
peas,  com,  buckwheat,  beans,  mangel  wurzels,  carrots  and  turnips  also  exceed  their 
respective  average  values  for  the  1882-95  term. 

Crop  Yalues  bt  County  Groups.  The  value  of  field  crops  is  given 
in  the  following  table  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province  for  the  past  five  years^ 
together  with  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years,  1882-95  : 


Districts. 

1896. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

1882-96. 

LakeErie  

Lake  Huron    

Geonrian  Bav 

S 

13,409,762 

10,718,179 

9,186.194 

20,667,204 

$ 

12,018,990 

10,128.930 

8,886,448 

19»»4») 

S 

13,268,186 

10,996,090 

9,197,614 

21,542,674 

20,686,270 

17,898,991 

6,669.769 

1.793,073 

101,886,667 

$ 
13,040,993 
12,478,818 
10  163,189 

$ 

17,117,703 
14,368.299 

n.64S.625 

14,282,616 

11,966,866 

9,947,960 

23,716.608 

23,756,593 

19.555,631 

7,312,474 

1,469,650 

112,008,387 

West  Midland  

23,247,613 '      29!  051!  689 

1  Lake  Ontario 

18,866,763'      19,106,648 

19,817,779      16,649,877 

6,016,770        609S.8Q2 

23,503,908 

18,988,107 

7,116,519 

2.024.416 

110,562,493 

27,365,582 

21,893,436 

7,883.091 

1,652,698 

130,866,023 

St  Lawrence  and  Ottawa. 
'  Bast  Midland 

Northern  Districts  

The  Province 

1,679,264 
99,655,895 

1,673,277 
H056,892 

The  Lake  Ontario  and  East  Midland  groups  are  the  only  districts  failing  to  equal  their 
own  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  and  none  but  the  Northern  Districts  come  up  to  their 
averages  for  the  fourteen  years.  The  West  Midland  District  still  leads  in  the  value  of 
field  crops,  the  Lake  Ontario  counties  ooming  next. 
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Value  of  Froducb  per  Acre  under  Crop.  The  following  table 
gives  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province  the  value  per  acre  raised  of  each  of  the 
staple  field  crops  ;  also  the  total  for  1894,  and  the  average  for  the  fourteen  years,  1882  95. 
The  average  value  of  all  crops  raised  is  also  given  : 


Crops. 


Fall  wheat 

Spring  wheat  

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Peas 

0°™  {.1*'°^. 

Buckwheat  

Beans 

Potatoes 

Mangel -worzels 

Carrots 

Tnrnips     

Hay 

All  crops : 

1895 

1894 

1882-95    


i 

m 

! 
1 

d 

1 

2 

il 

^ 
1 

The  Province. 

u 

J 

1895. 

1894. 

1 

1 

1882-95  j 

$0. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

%  c. 

%  c. 

%  c. 

%  c 

$  c. 

$  c. 

9    ^  , 

1164 

14  68 

17  83 

12  70 

12  87 

15  24 

13  37 

14  29 

IS  20 

11  66 

16  60  1 

10  25    11  12 

11  46 

12  15 

9  87 

11  69 

890 

11  30 

10  82 

8  13 

12  96  ; 

11  34 

11  32 

11  71 

10  83 

9  01 

10  04 

9  11 

948 

10  22 

9  15 

13  22 

11  27 

11  31 

10  44 

11  24 

10  05 

9  88 

8  78 

9  06 

10  39 

9  23 

11  76  ' 

6  96 

8  60 

7  73 

7  98 

6  83 

7  65 

6  44 

8  79 

720 

6  80 

9  14  ; 

9  36 

12  44 

11  66 

12  21 

9  57 

9  84 

8  46 

12  06 

10  66 

9  57 

12  06 

20  24 

18  67 

14  78 

17  17 

15  73 

17  29 

13  57 

11  ^S 

18  52 

15  89 

18  73 

18  03 

24  12 

25  98 

23  08 

23  09 

26  92 

22  34 

16  44 

23  69^  18  85 

7  50 

7  44 

848 

7  45 

700 

8  48 

7  29 

8  40 

7  60 

684 

8  07 

19  96    19  03] 

19  48 

20  01 

16  69 

18  39 

15  98 

13  41 

19  45 

15  41 

19  10 

26  94 

31  68 

35  99 

33  69 

30  89 

33  15 

31  98   33  67 

32  15 

36  33 

49  24 

86  87 

40  58 

34  71 

39  35 

35  57 

32  90 

34  54    24  55 

87  14 

33  34 

36  03 

44  21 

44  55 

42  06 

47  98 

42  61 

44  83 

40  26 

36  39 

44  04 

41  53 

43  76 

38  60 

39  55 

43  05 

42  11 

42  58 

42  77 

41  55 

35  55 

41  83 

41  78 

41  82 

855 

603 

6  71 

7  40 

7  64 

13  94 

7  43 

9  09 

8  97 

10  49 

13  36 

12  68 

U  78 

11  88 

12  45 

11  25 

12  78 

10  08 

10  99 

11  98 

11  47 

11  60 

11  66 

12  33 

11  34 

10  89 

10  22 

11  18 

11  43 

14  82 

14  70 

14  37 

15  83 

14  53 

13  68 

12  88 

14  07 

14  54 

i 

The  figures  in  the  table  are  the  result  of  both  yield  and  prioe.  Potatoes  and  hay  are 
the  only  crops  showing  a  less  value  per  acre  than  in  1894,  while  com,  beans,  mangels, 
carrots  and  turnips  are  the  only  ones  exceeding  their  respective  averages  for  the  fourteen 
years. 

Feb  cent.  Ratios  of  Values  per  Acre.  By  means  of  per  cent, 
ratios  the  following  table  compares  the  values  per  acre  of  the  various  crops  with  their 
reppective  averages  for  the  fourteen  years,  1882-95,  by  county  groups  and  for  the  Province  : 


^ 

1 

» 
1 

85 

t  g 

' 

Districts. 

1 
1 

1 
91 

1 

96 

1 

82 

i 

89 

103 

1 

100 

i 

109 

1 

1 

116 

i 

107 

1 

62 

1 

9 

Lake  Erie   

75 

1 

62;  112 

1 

86 

Lake  Huron 

87 

93 

83 

93 

88 

95 

115 

100 

101 

66   HI 

101 

96 

46 

80 

Georgian  Bay 

101 

91 

90 

91 

79 

91 

120 

111 

101 

69*  103 

93 

102 

64 

83 

West  Midland 

74 

95 

76 

88 

88 

97 

104 

99 

101 

68 

107 

103 

98 

61 

79 

Lake  Ontario 

77 
95 

74 
86 

68 
80 

83 
86 

82 
74 

82 
85 

112 
116 

87 
100 

83 
77 

67 
64 

101 

108 

92 
111 

98 
117 

57 
100 

77 
93 

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa .... 

East  Midland 

82 

74 

73 

83 

73 

75 

113 

92 

85 

62 

104 

96 

109 

66 

78 

Northern  Districts 

86 

74 

84 

87 

79 

90 

112 

94 

67 

54 

102 

104 

108 

77 

78 

The  Province 

80 

83 

77 

88 

79 

88 

1 

108 

94 

102 

65 

106 

101 

100     67 

1 

82 

Taking  the  figures  for  the  Province,  turnips  exactly  reach  100,  but  com,  beans,  mangels 
and  carrots  are  the  only  crops  going  above  that  standard.  Spring  wheat,  barley,  oata, 
rye,  peas  and  potatoes  do  not  touch  as  high  as  100  in  any  group,  while  corn  and  mangels 
go  over  the  standard  in  every  district. 
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LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

The  spring  bulletin  had  the  following  :  "  In  only  a  few  localities  are  farm  laborers 
ffported  scarce.  Taking  the  Province  over  there  is  more  than  a  sufficiency.  In  most 
caves  farmers  report  their  help  as  being  of  good  quality,  but  in  a  number  of  instances  the 
statement  is  made,  '  the  right  class  is  scarce.'  Sevend  correspondents  refer  to  the  fact 
that  boys  are  being  taken  on,  and  it  is  hinted  that  in  i  ome  cases  they  are  expected 
to  do  a  man's  work.  Wages  continue  to  fall.  The  rate  per  month,  with  board,  is  now 
$15.75,  which  is  73  cents  less  than  in  1894;  without  board  it  is  923.64  per  month,  a 
falliDp;  off  of  84  cents.  Day  laborers  receive  78  cents  a  day  with  board,  or  live  cents 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year ;  without  board  they  get  $1.07,  or  four  cents  less  than  in 
1894.     Servant  girls  on  the  farm  are  hard  to  get.'' 

The  August  bulletin  said  :  "  There  has  been  a  more  than  sufficient  supply  of  labor- 
ers, as  the  short  crops  of  hay  and  ^rain  have  required  less  help  than  usual.  Rates  of 
wages  during  harvesting  vary  from  50  cents  to  91.25  per  day,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  worker  and  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  but  75  cents  and  $1  were  the  prevailing 
figures.  Only  a  few  were  hired  merely  for  the  harvest  months,  and  in  such  cases  the 
Henres  ran  from  $22  to  $28.  The  ordinary  monthly  rate  is  returned  as  ranging  from 
$12  to  $20." 

Following  is  the  summary  regarding  labor  and  wages  given  in  the  November  bulletin  : 
**  There  have  been  more  than  enough  farm  laborers,  except  in  odd  localities.  The  general 
expression  of  opinion  is  that  the  rate  of  wages  cannot  rise,  but  must  fall  in  sympathy 
with  the  low  prices  prevailiog  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce.  There  is  a  marked  tendency 
to  hire  for  shorter  terms,  as,  apart  from  periods  when  there  is  a  rush  of  work,  farmers 
are  endeavoring  to  do  without  hired  assistance.  Imported  farm  help  is  usually  not  up  to 
the  standard.  It  would  seem  from  what  correspondents  say  as  if  easier  times  and  more 
sightseeing  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  shorter  hours  as  school  teachers,  clerks,  etc.,  had 
great  influence  in  attracting  girls  from  the  farm,  and  hence  the  continued  scarcity  of 
domestic  servants  in  rural  portions  of  the  Province.'* 


Wages  of  Farm  Laborers:  In  the  table  following  the  rates  of  farm 
wages  are  given  by  the  year  and  by  the  month,  with  and  without  board,  by  county 
groups  and  for  the  Province,  in  1894  and  1995,  together  with  the  average  for  the  four- 
teen years,  1882  95  ;  also  the  monthly  wages  of  domestic  servants  on  the  farm  : 


* 

Per  year. 

Per  month  in  working  season. 

Domestics 
per  month 
with  board. 

Districts. 

With  board. 

Without 
board. 

With  board. 

Without  b'>ard. 

1 

i 

i 

i 

$ 

288 
244 
247 
215 
253 

247 
253 
265 

247 

1 

249 
256 
255 
249 
263 

251 
256 
276 

253 

rH 

1^ 

i 

g 

s 

1 

i  UkeKrie 

'  Like  Huron    

'  Georgian  Bay 

Went  Midland 

LakeOotorio  .... 

St.    Lawrenoe   and 
Ottawa 

Bast  Midland 

Northern  Districts. 

1       The  Province. . . 

$ 

148 
147 
144 
148 
158 

165 
154 

178 

150 

$ 

158 
157 
156 
166 
Iftl 

152 
155 
168 

166 

$ 

158 
161 
157 
159 
162 

159 
162 

m 

160' 

1 

$ 

240 
248 
243 
288 
249 

250 
248 
277 

246 

$  c. 
16  14 

16  15 
15  10 

14  80 

15  53 

15  77 
15  43 

17  78 

1 
15  38 

$  c. 

15  97 

16  51 
16  23 

16  49 

17  01 

16  36 
16  93 

18  79 

16  55 

$  c. 
17  01 
17  49 
17  31 
17  08 
17  22 

17  43 
17  24 
19  28 

17  27 

$  c. 

24  74 

25  60 
24  96 

24  80 

25  72 

25  16 

24  95 
28  07 

25  45 

$  c 

24  n 

26  18 
25  69 
25  65 
25  54 

24  82 

25  49 

27  73 

25  61 

$  c. 

26  96 

27  11 
26  84 
26  26 
26  35 

26  32 
26  53 

28  91 

26  57 

$  c. 
5  95 
5  98 

5  72 

6  26 
6  21 

5  95 

6  89 
6  16 

6  07 

•  c! 
680  1 
6  07  1 
6  07  1 
6  39 
G  49 

6  94 

5  84 

6  34 

6  28 
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There  has  been  a  general  decline  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  all  classes  of  farm  labor- 
ers, especially  in  the  case  of  those  boarded.  Yearly  hands  with  board  have  received  an 
average  of  $150,  or  |6  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  while  without  board  |246  has  been 
paid,  or  $1  less  than  in  1894.  The  monthly  rate  during  the  working  season  has  bten 
$15.38  with  board,  which  is  a  decrease  of  $1.17  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and 
325.45  without  board,  which  is  16  cents  less  than  in  the  year  before.  The  wages  paid  to 
domestic  servants  have  fallen  from  $6.23  per  month  to  $6.07. 


REMARKS  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 

From  the  Juke  Bulletin. 

Gosfield,  Esftex  :  No  more  illef^timfttes  needed  from  the  Homes  (so-called)  in  the  old  country.  It  is 
better  to  let  the  unfortunates  remain  in  the  Homes,  unless  they  are  far  better  samples  and  with  better 
formed  heads  than  we  have  seen  already. 

Dunwich,  Elgin :  Many  of  the  farmers  have  got  boys  brought  to  this  country  out  of  the  crowded 
cities  of  the  old  country  and  employ  less  of  the  regular  farm  help— a  questionable  course. 

Malahide,  Elgin :  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  assist  any  more  immigrants 
until  they  are  better  trained  for  our  wo^k. 

Yarmouth,  Elgin  :  We  need  good  girls  from  the  old  country.  The  g\rU  here  crowd  to  the  towns  and 
cities. 

Seneca,  Haldimand  :  The  demand  for  farm  help  seems  to  have  been  fairly  well  supplied  bj  the  young 
men  who  have  come  to  this  country  to  learn  farming.  The  wages  they  receive  is  not  large,  being  from  |6 
to  $8  a  month,  by  the  year. 

Stamford,  Welland :  We  would  rather  do  without  domestic  servants  than  introduce  some  of  these 
imported  EngliBh  girls,  as  they  too  often  are  detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the  community. 

Bosanquet,  Lambton  :  There  is  a  demand  for  experienced  farm  servants  who  are  willing  to  work,  but 
there  is  a  surplus  of  boys  arriving  from  England.  They  are  without  experience  of  farming,  and  are  often 
a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help  during  harvest.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  it  is  cruelty  to  send  them  oat 
here,  as  they  might  be  useful  elsewhere  in  some  other  line  of  business. 

Dawn,  Lambton :  Farmers  do  nearly  all  their  own  work,  except  in  a  few  cases,  where  boys  from  the 
different  *^Home  "  institutions  are  employed,  and  in  some  cases  abused. 

Ashfield,  Huron  :  We  should  encourage  the  importation  of  farm  laborers  from  England. 

Ashfield,  Huron :  I  find  in  some  instances  farmers  employing  half- grown  boys  for  low  wages,  and 
forcing  them  to  do  men's  work. 

Howick,  Huron :  if  more  of  the  young  men  and  girls,  especially  girls,  could  be  induced  to  come  out 
fiom  the  old  country,  they  could  earn  as  many  dollars  pei  month  as  they  earn  shillings  there. 

Wawanosh  E.,  Huron  :  Keep  the  English  Home  boys  out  of  the  Province,  as  they  are  a  curse  to  the 
country  as  a  nile. 

Brant,  Bruce :  A.  limited  number  of  farm  servants  from  the  old  oountr/  wh)  uoddrstoji  f^rm  wjrk 
and  draining  could  find  employment,  and  of  course  any  number  of  domestic  servants. 

Elderslie,  Brace  :  It  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  stop  should  be  put  to 
the  importation  of  waifs  from  European  cities.  They  are  a  poor  stock  to  begin  with,  and  as  a  rule  they  do 
not  improve  with  age. 

Ekfrid,  Middlesex  :  Any  importation  of  foreign  labor  is  not  desirable  at  present. 

Westminster,  Middlebex :  Farm  pupils  and  boys  and  girls  from  the  Homes,  are  being  taken  to  fill  the 
places  formerly  filled  by  good  helpers. 

Oxford  E.,  Oxford :  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  if  the  immigrants  sent  to  this  country 
from  England  were  competent  men  as  farm  laborers,  but  a  large  number  of  them  are  very  incompetent, 

Zorra  W.,  Oxford :  There  are  too  many  "  Orphan  Home  "  boys. 

Oakland,  Brant :  If  the  Government  would  encourage  the  importation  of  good  servant  girls,  and  do 
away  i%ith  the  pauper  trash,  it  would  be  better  all  around.  These  English  street  arabs  who  are  picked  up 
and  sent  out  here  are  a  curse  to  the  country. 

Oakland,  Brant :  This  pauper  class  of  English  lads  is  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  the  sooner  a  stop  is 
made  of  making  Canada  a  dumping  ground  for  the  refuse  of  England  the  better  for  us.  If  firood,  honest, 
steady  German  or  Scotch  farm  nands  were  encouraged  to  come  here  they  would  be  a  very  desirable  class  of 
citizens,  and  they  would  prove  most  efficient  help.  We  need  more  good  men,  but  have  no  room  for  the 
criminal  classes  or  their  offspring. 

Easthope  N.,  Perth  :  Let  all  who  come  to  this  country  come  at  their  own  expense,  as  our  fathers  did, 
and  they  will  value  it  more  highly.  If  they  cannot,  by  their  intelligence,  industry  and  economy,  make 
enough  to  pay  to  bring  them  here,  they  cannot  be  worth,  when  got  here,  what  it  cost  to  bring  them. 
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Beverly,  Weotworth :  Boys  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  are  now  largely  employed,  and  for  m(»»t  of 
the  season  they  do  as  well  as  men. 

Albion,  P«el :  There  are  too  many  useless  boys  from  the  **  Homes." 

Brock,  Ontario:  Let  the  Government  encourage  a  better  class  of  immigration  and  they  will  find 
employment,  especially  the  domestics. 

^ara,  Ontario :  The  good-for-onthing  pauper  and  criminal  classes  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  in 
Ontario,  and  we  cannot  expect  anything  else  no  long  as  the  Government  imports  this  class  from  the  slums 
of  the  large  cities  of  Euroi)e.  We  would  be  far  better  without  this  class  of  immigrants.  They  are  already 
becoming  a  burden  to  the  country,  and  have  a  contaminating  influence  upon  the  native  bom  Canadians. 

Clarke,  Dorham :  If  we  could  keep  our  Canadians  in  Canada  we  would  be  well  supplied.  The  young 
fry  from  London  streets  are  not  going  to  do  us  much  good. 

Odo,  Frontenao :  No  immigrant  should  have  any  help  from  the  Grovernment  in  bringing  him  here. 

Bastard,  Leeds  :  We  do  not  want  to  import  the  scum  of  European  countries.  With  a  few  exceptions 
they  are  little  better  than  brutes. 

Winchester,  Dnndas :  Some  young  Englishmen  have  come  amongst  us  and  more  would  find  work. 

Rozborough,  Stormont :  There  is  need  of  skilled  labor,  but  we  have  enough  of  foreign  tramps. 

Plantagenet  S.,  Prescott:  We  are  better  without  the  foreign  supply  of  immigrants,  as  many  of  them 
turn  out  bad,  murdering  and  burning.     J  n  fact  we  are  afraid  to  hire  them. 

McVab,  Renfrew:  We  should  raise  our  future  farm  laborers  and  domestic  servants,  and  not  import 
the  off-scourings  of  the  old  country. 

Medora,  Muskoka :  Barnardo  boys  are  kept,  and  save  wages  in  some  places. 

Fboh  the  Novkmbkr  Bulletin. 

Gosfinld  ^.,  Essex  :  There  is  no  scarcity  of  girls,  but  they  seem  to  have  a  great  dislike  of  hiring  out  as 
domestics. 

Harwich,  Kent :  Domestic  servants  cannot  be  got  on  a  farm.  Those  who  work  out  find  places  in  town 
where  work  is  light,  amusements  plentiful,  and  where  they  can  make  a  show  on  the  streets  and  capture 
some  Slick  Aleck  who  wears  a  boiled  shirt  and  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle. 

Harwich,  Kent :  The  farmer's  wife  is  the  worst  off  of  any  class  of  women  in  one  sense,  for  she  cannot 
get  help.  Girls  seem  to  think  it  degrading  to  do  farm  work,  and  the  towns  swallow  up  all  the  help  of  that 
kind  available,  as  their  work  is  light  and  amusements  plentiful,  or  domestic  service  is  easier.  Many  girls 
raised  on  farms  are  now  residing  in  the  towns  and  cities,  engaged  in  sewing  and  such  work,  or  in  teaching 
bookkeeping  or  typewriting,  which  they  consider  more  respectable. 

Howard,  Kent :  Domestic  servants  will  always  be  scarce  until  the  Canadian  mistress  will  learn  to 
treat  her  domestic  help  with  more  consideration.  I  often  think  I  see  in  many  cases  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  beggAT  on  horseback. 

Raleigh,  Kent :  Nifie-tenths  of  the  farmers  are  well  able  and  willing  to  keep  their  daufphters  at  home 
rather  than  have  them  be  servants  to  the  city  dames,  to  be  fed  on  the  pieces  left  b/  the  family.  That  one 
word  "  servant "  is  odious  to  refined  girls,  such  as  most  farmers'  daughters  are  in  this  locality. 

Walsingham  N.,  Norfolk  :  Domestic  servants  hard  to  find  on  account  of  g^rls  preferring  city  situations. 

Wawanosh,  E.,  Huron:  As  to  the  future  snpply  of  farm  laborers  and  domestic  servants,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  farmers  will  doubtless  keep  the  market  well  supplied.  The  **  Home  boya  "  are  more  bother 
ihan  they  are  worth,  and  have  to  be  watched  closely. 

Brant,  Bruce :  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  keep  the  sons  and  daughters  ot  well-to-do  farmers  upon  the 
farm  by  making  the  homes  more  attractive  and  home-like. 

Keppel,  Grey :  Girls  are  flocking  to  towns,  and  are  willing  to  act  as  domestic  servants.  Anything 
that  will  remove  drudffery  and  undue  length  of  hours,  so  At  a  domestic  will  not  have  to  work  her  life  out, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  keep  her  somewhat  lady-like,  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Gwillimbury  W.,  Simcoe  :  A  good  class  of  domestic  servants  would  be  desirable,  but  some  importa- 
tions that  we  have  had  are  not  calculated  to  imrove  the  moral  tone  of  the  community. 

Dorchester  N.,  Middlesex:  The  only  help  needed  here  is  female  domestic  assistance.  'Girls  seem  to 
think  tl\^t  to  work  in  a  farm  house  is  a  disgrace,  and  they  would  rather  suffer  considerable  than  what  they 
call  *'  degrade  "  themselves. 

Ekfrid,  Middlesex :  Domestic  servants  will  alwavs  be  scarce  on  the  farms  while  situations  in  cities 
bold  out  higher  inducements.  The  only  sure  bouroe  for  the  farmers'  supply  of  labor  is  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  families  to  take  hold,  rather  than  for  them  to  go  into  professions  and  city  life. 

McGillivray,  Middlesex :  Domestic  servants  are  always  in  demand,  the  tendency  being  to  rush  to  the 
dtiee  for  larger  wages  and  gayer  times.  The  girl  of  to-day  appears  to  look  upon  domestic  service  a«  servile, 
if  not  degrading,  and  prefers  to  work  in  a  dirty  cigar  or  shoe  factory.    Something  is  wrong  here. 

Waterloo,  Waterloo :  Domestic  servants  are  scarce,  and  will  be  as  long  as  women  take  the  place  of 
men  in  offices,  clerking,  etc 

Nff ssagaweya.  Halton  :  A  certain  class  of  men  from  some  parts  of  the  old  land  are  not  only  useless  but 
dangerous  and  unbearable,  conceit  and  stupidity  being  very  prominent  features  in  their  get-up. 
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Haldtmand,  Northumberland  :  The  ffirls  have  all  gfot  above  working  for  farmers.  They  want  to  go  t«> 
cities,  or  teach  school  or  music,  and  act  the  lady. 

Kingston,  Frontenac :  Female  domestic  servants  are  not  eo  r<>adi]y  obtained  as  formerly,  csu«ed,  n<> 
doubt,  by  other  branches  of  occupation  being  reflwrded  «s  preferable,  such  as  in  cotton,  knitting  and  other 
factories  ;  also  finding  positions  in  stores  and  offices. 

O^goode,  Russell :  Domestic  servants  do  not  like  farm  work.  They  flock  to  the  cities,  expecting  larger 
wages  and  better  times ;  but  a  great  many  of  them  find  it  a  mistake. 

Pittsburg,  Frontenac :  Domestic  servants  aie  generally  hard  to  get  in  the  country.  All  want  to  crowd 
into  the  towns  if  possible. 

Crosby  N. ,  Leeds :  The  girls  here  are  mostly  all  teachers  or  musicians.  The  few  left  run  sewing 
ms chines,  except  poor  Biddy.    The  Orphans'  Homes  supply  this  want. 

Otonabee,  Peterborough  :  It  would  appear  as  if  girls  do  not  like  to  work  under  a  mistress.  They  <^o 
not  like  to  hire  in  the  country,  and  do  Dot  like  to  have  to  take  the  lecond  table  in  towns,  and  so  they  cbvore 
to  be  sewing  girls. 

Monck,  Musk  oka :  To  speak  of  "  domestics*'  in  a  farm  houfie  seems  like  a  joke.  But  there  are  mm  y 
farmers*  daughters  who  can  and  do  make  themselves  useful  in  the  house,  or  (in  haying  or  h&rvestiug)  lu 
the  field. 
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A.  1896 


FARM  VALUES-LAND,   BUILDINGS  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

Table  I.    Showing  by  County  Municipalities  and  groups  of  Counties  the  value  of  Farm  Land,  Buildings 
and  Implements  in  Ontario  in  1894  and  1895. 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent 

Elgin    

Norfolk 

Haldimand 

Welland 

Totals  

Lambton  

Huron 

Bruce 

Totals 

Grfy  

Simooe   

Totals 

Middlesex 

Oxford   

Brant 

Perth 

Wellington   

Waterloo 

Dnfferin 

Totals 

Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton  

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward    

Totals 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Frontenac 

Leeds 

Grenville 

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Prescott 

Russell  

Carleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Totals 

Victoria 

Peterborough  

Haliburton   

Hastings   

Totals 

Muskoka  *. 

Parry  Sound 

Nipissing 

Algoma 

Totals 

The  Province  ... 


Farm  I^nds. 


1895. 


S 

16,217.410 
22,259.277 
16,054,905 

10,94-^,874 
8,456,748 
8,769,6By 

s:.>.705.a88 

17,706,182 
28,098,833 
19,287,432 
65,086,947 


1894. 


S 

16,665,657 
22,685,926 
16,518,177 
11,436,435 
8,793,297 
8,878,877 
84.973,369 

18,408,844 
28,552.372 
19.726,547 
66,687,263 


20,779.438  21,021,183 
23,336,070  24.515,234 
44,115,6081      46,53(;,417 


30,6.^,631 
20.661,472 

9,586,115 
20,Oo7,817 
19,787,879 
12,469,928 

8,270,644 
121,31K),386 

9,138.693 
12,8u0,935 

9,987.644 
11,810,462 
26,518,948 
17,055,975 
l.%240,820 
12,806,450 

7,142,553 
120,502,380 

7,4.^,971 
7,645,466 

11,030,725 
6,788,431 
7,212,133 
5,702,145 
6,236,217 
6,420.004 
4,44.^,319 

17,498,182 
8,221,466 
8,858,690 

97,495,749 

10,895,956 

9,553,772 

1,078,690 

13,408.122 

34,936.540 

1,893,834 
1,710,326 
663,494 
2,437,421 
6,706,074 

572,988,472 


Farm  Buildings. 


1895. 


31,953,613 

21,142,914 

9.819,220 

20,176,073 

20,152,724 

12,786,402 

8,481,094 

I24,5l!rf>tf> 

9,044,305 

13,125,211 

9,827,567 

12,469,485 

27,568,440 

17,886.571 

13,760,467 

13,315,690 

7,459,541 

124,257.277 

7,690,845 
7,758,517 

11,292,031 
7,007,764 
7,478.110 
5.644,315 
6.422,096, 
6,629,929 
4,432,723 

17,908,222 
8,193,1651 
8,671.082] 

99,128.799 

10,746,168 
10,062,668 
1,168,982 
13,706,298 
35,668,091 

1,919,608 
1,730,966 
687,729 
2,244,658 
6,482,86] 

687,246,117 


1894. 


S 

4,641,629 
6.027,105 
6,423,470 
4,297,780 
3.742,798 
3,604,966 
27,737,748 

6,143,849 

9,233,988 

6,795,938 

21,178,775 

7.809,524 

7,830,935 

15,640,459 

10,387,968 
7,681,475 
3,880,313 
7,119,813 
7,559.082 
5,067,707 
2.581,455 

44,277,818 

4,190,277 
5,027,809 
3,872,868 
4,572,290 
8,798,570 

4,575,937 

5.072.450 

3,116.050 

45.409,4»8 

3.181,072 
2,822.511 
4,068,006 
2,649.722 
2,682,989 
2.315.438; 
2,742,442 
2,563.337 
1.214,989 
5,095,578 
3,220,424 
3,431,882 
35,988.390 

3,350,240 

8,164,174 

817.862 

5,065.909 

11,897,686 

702,200 
639,826 
170,648 
610,708 


204,148,670 


Farm  Implements. 


1895.      I      1894. 


S 

4,677,278 
6.047,077 
5,264,385 
4.398,494 
3,749.600 
3,587,671 
27,724,505 

6,160,938 

9,226,221 

6,742.826 

21,128,984 

7,763,316 

7,951,337, 

15,714,652 

10,267,688 
7.704,804 
4,001,424 
6,988,125 
7,403,961 
5,090,160 
2,512.920 

43,964,082 

4,176,094 
4.916,050 
3,866,676 
4,642,753 
8,854,318 
6,402,830 
4,624,848 
6,149,987 
3,186.939 
45,619,495 

3,285,905 
2,893,959 
4,108,854 
2,716,711 
2,7;i3,928 
2,219,203 
2,710,764 
2,501,227 
1,229,779 
4,984,142 
3,Tri  124 
3,vUV,  i5S 
35.913,049 

3,429,039 
3,200,301 


S 

1,300,167 
1,625,368 
1,388,924 
1,066,809 
964,277 
821,186 
7,166,730 

1,376,214 
2,829.553 
1,772,440 

6,478.2o7 

2,332,785 
2.161,411 
4,494.196 

L',H47,023 
1.595,;-!06 
75!»,007 
1,770,136 
1.771.915 

764,824 
10,199,962 


6,095.966 
12,058,660 

708.240 
623,732 
152,814 
568,468 
1,948,249 

204,071,666 


1,077,103 

771.509 

980.619 

1,902,697 

1,383.346 

1,042,049 

1,244,693 

789,311 

10,066,062 

740,313 
768,192 

1,013,200 
616,521 
727,199 
589,146 
692,917 
672,989 
482,202 

1,494,823 

1,009,366 
885,522 

9,622,879 

961,414 

764,029 

102,64 

1,362,5«8 

3,190,672 

240,693 
200,974 
66.071 
390,489 
727,177 

60,944.386 


S 

l,d01,.S02 
1,576.861 
1,349,298 
1,115,370 
971,316 
827.929 
7,142,076 

1,882,590 
2,891,814 
1,794,603 
6,569.007 

2,294,417 
2,216,336 
4,610,753 

2,403,982 
1,644,460 

817,041 
1,757,289 
1,799,428 
1,233,735 

749.540 
10,405,475 

919,37S 
1,113,793 

791,899 

999,949 
1,956,849 
1,432,699 
1,069,016 
1,286.891 

767.172 
10,327,644 

778.409 
816,883 

1,015.895 
580.392 
729,548 
500,788 
702,907 
681,500 
4^2,654 

1,483.181 

1,003,619 
869.464 

9,655,240 

996,153 

781,603 

110,046 

1,836.962 

3,224,764 

284,510 
193,492 
69.760 
207,461 
696,213 

51,630,17» 
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A.189e 


FARM  VALUES-LIVE  STOCK  AND  TOTAL  PROPERTY-RENTALS. 

Table  II.  Showing  by  County  MuntoipalitSes  and  gnroups  of  Counties  the  values  of  Farm  Live  Stock 
and  total  Farm  Property  in  Ontario  in  1894  and  189& ;  mso  the  rent  per  acre  of  leased  farms  as  reported 
in  1885,  with  the  average  derived  for  the  ten  yean,  1886-95. 


Counties. 


Es^ex 

Kent 

Elgin 

Norfolk  . . . . 
Haldimand 
Welland  . . . 
Totals.. 


Lambton  . 

Huron 

Bruce  

Totals. 

Grey  

Simcoe .... 
Totals 


Middlesex . . 
Oxford   .... 

Brant 

Perth 

Wellington 
Waterloo.   . 

Dnflferin 

Totals.. 


I/incoln 

Wentworth  

Halton  

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward . . 

Totals 


Lennox  k  Addington 

Frontenac 

Leeds        

Grsnville 

Dnndas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Presoott  

RnsseU  

Carleton 

Renfiew 

Lanark  

Totals 


Victoria 

Peterborough 
Haliburton   .. 

Hastings 

Totals.... 


Muskoka   . . . 
Parry  Sound 

Nipissing 

Algoma    .... 
Totals. . . 


The  Province 


$ 

2,059,842 
8,064,232 
2,690,627 
1,798.429 
1,616,394 
1,840,127 
12,559.651 

2,901,802 

6.2»1,587 

4,302,449 

12,495,888 

5.056,812 
4,256,367 
9,313,169 

5,609,819 
3,620,157 
1,472,506] 
3,769,107 
4,299,262 
1.932,885 
1,541,180 
22,244,416 

1,274,965 
1,836,270 
1,494,356 
2,034,763 
3,634,687 
3,078,221 
2,078.225 
2,382,249 
1,186,633 
18,9.'M),369i 

3,457,785' 
1.526,210 
2,058,7231 
1.208,497 
1,279,436 
1,121,399! 
1,472,7921 
1,200,462 
886,314' 
8,048.704' 
2,872,48t): 
2, 135.2531 
19,768,061 

1,877.708 
1,685.778| 
302,349 
2,915.489! 
6,681,324 

5H6.048 
543,369 
152.007 
66*.l'9j 
1,945,719 

103,958,047 


$ 

2,222,464 
3.255.627 
2.951,356 
2.020.175 
1,646,233 
l,39:^8i5 
13,489,680 

3,103,763 

5,841,014 

4,568,730 

18,518,497 

5,607,081 

4,590,818 

10,197,899 

5,948.223' 
3,939.904' 
1,582,0801 
4,080.3841 
4,447,681 
2,104,011 
1,627,086 
23,729,369 

i.,«5o4,«loo 
2,011,715 
1,602,629 
2,217,116 
3,875,644 
3.5.51,852 
2,315,507 
2,521,842 
1,325,202 
20,785,995 

1,628,851 
1,688,718 
2,195,281 
1,288,276 
1,340,549 
1,222,623 
1,450,791 
1,245,411 

895.749 
2,P54,78:f 
2,389,800 
2.242,41  ll 
20,543,246 
I 
2,242,0551 
1.771,5101 

32  4.037 
3.035,8251 
7,373,427  j 

611,782 
508,464 
145,567 
648,726 
1,914,539 


111,547,652     931,989,574 


Total  Farm  Property. 


1894. 

24,866.701 
33,565,491 
26,078,216 
18.970,474 
15,160,446 
14,688,802 
133,329,680 

28,a55,625 

46.010,421 

32,882,705 

106,898,761 

36,685,996 
39,273,726 
75.959,721 

50,578,506 
34,432,082 
16,219,765 
32,996,871 
33,803,794 
21,214,308 
18,370,640 
202,610,966 

15,504,763 
21,166.769 
16.088.771 
20,229,303 
42,255,251 
29,273.452 
21,669,838 
22,074,410 
12,727,854 
200,990,411 

13,384,010 
13,158,077 
18,612,061 
11,693,143 
12.282,135 

9,646,929 
11,286.561 
11,058,067 

6,990,905 

27,330,328 

14,748,008 

15,150,110 

165,240,334 

17,412,405 
15,816,067 
1.921,319 
23.175,011 
58,324,832 

3,469,140 

2,956.654 

945,870 

3,669,198 

11,040,862 

954,396,507 


Rent  per  acre  on  land- 


Occupied. 


S 

24,219,064 
32.966,982 
25,667.926 
18,110,h9i 

14,780,217 

14.535,«MfI 

130,170,017 

27.127.547 

44,1)4?<,461 

82,158,259 

104,234,267 

;^5,978,5r>l) 
37.584,773 
73,54>3,332 

48,901,441 
33,558,410 
15,697,941 
32,716,872 
33,418,138 
20,671,772 
13.148,003 
11)8,112.577 

15,527,870 

20,742,1 

16,12^277 

19. 31*8,03  4 
40.854,802 
27,700.701* 
2(t, 937,031 
21,45''>,sr3 
12,181,517 
194,927,229 

12,818,141 
12,762,379 
18,170,664 
11,263,171 
11,901,757 

9J28,127 
11,144.368 
10.856.7yi 

6,976,h24 

27,137,287 

14,823,732 

15,291.347 

162,874,579 

17,Ca5.318 
15,0»7,753 
1,801,042 
22,752,108 
66,706,221 

3,422,775 
2,994,494 
1,061.220 
3,932,863 
11,401,352 


1895. 


1886-96. 


$  c 

2  48 
2  49 
2  37 
1  89 

1  86 

2  00 
2  26 

1  79 

2  23 
1  66 
1 

1  34 
1  77 

1  63 

2  47 
2  62 
2  66 
2  48 

1  94 

2  22 

1  61 

2  32 

2  66 
2  79 
2  46 

2  64 

3  11 
2  53 
2  30 
1 

1  80 

2  60 

1  56 
1  34 
1  53 
1  63 
1  90 
1  471 
1  35 


671 
33' 
88 
90| 
91' 
43, 


1  45 
1  401 

34 
1  40' 
1  341 

36' 
391 

451 
57 
46 


$  c. 

2  26 
2  59 
2  30 

1  89 

1  78 

2  10 
2  18 

1  85 

2  18 
1  67 
1  92 

1  80 
1  94 

1  67 

2  52 
2  70 
2  77 
2  36 

1  98 

2  23 

1  66 

2  31 

2  33 
2  95 
2  36 
2  70 
308 
2  71 
2  68 
2  03 
2  06 
2  62 

1  67 
1  21 

I  46 

1  71 
1  45 
1  41 
1  62 
1  28 
1  76 
84 
fe5 
1  36 

1  67 
1  27 
34 
1  61 
1  44 

34 
43 
47 
02 
44 


Cleared. 


1895.  1886-96. 


1  871   1  98 


1  c 

3  08 
3  30 

2  94 
2  42 
2  27 
2  30 
2  84 

2  60 
2  69 
2  14 
2  46 

1  92 

2  28 

2  09 

3  03 
3  19 
3  13 
2  92 
2  68 
2  68 
2  18 

2  88 

3  12 
3  62 
3  31 

2  98 
8  70 

3  10 
2  74 
2  32 

2  18 

3  05 

2  07 

1  81 
(2  22 
\2  07 

2  80 
2  40 
2  10' 
2  43' 
2  38 
2  60 
1  59 

1  54 

2  15 

I 
2  15' 
2  05 

1  09; 

2  211 
2  09 

1  62' 

1  75' 

2  05' 
1  75 

1  73| 

2  59 


$  c. 

8  26 
8  67 
3  11 
2  56 
2  27 
2  67 
2  93 

2  78 
2  77 
2  26 
2  68 

1  89 

2  56 

2  21 

3  20 
8  46 
8  37 
2  94 
2  67 
2  80 
2  18 
2  97 

2  86 
,  3  69 

3  04 
3  24 
8  72 
3  34 
8  24 
2  63 

2  51 

3  21 

2  31 

1  88 

2  19 

2  73 
2  26 
2  30 
2  32 
2  24 
2  67 
1  70 

1  40 

2  16 

2  56 
2  06 

1  38 

2  42 
2  34 

1  61 
i  79 

2  67 
1  72 

1  75 

2  76 
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A.  1896 


FARM   VALUES-AVERAGE   PER   ACRE. 

Tabli    III.    Showing  by  Ooanty  Mmiioipalities  and  Rroupt  of  Ocsnties  the  average  Talae  per  acre 
oocnpied  of  Farm  Land,  Buildings,  Implements  and  Live  Stock  in  Ontario  for  the  years  1894  and  1895. 


Counties. 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Implements. 

Live  Stock. 

Total  property. 

1895, 

1894. 

1886. 

1894. 

1896. 

1894. 

1896. 

1894. 

1896. 

1894. 

Rnsex 

S     c 

37  64 
89  85 
86  78 

27  66 

30  16 
88  73 
86  40 

26  83 

86  17 

22  60 

28  16 

19  66 

24  13 

21  74 

40  34 

48  79 
44  41 

88  69 
81  60 
40  74 

28  26 

87  81 

47  72 
47  01 
44  42 
40  96 

49  69 
84  10 
86  76 

29  40 

31  00 

89  63 

17  62 

11  23 

23  47 

25  00 
80  44 

22  79 

21  66 

22  39 

17  68 
80  97 

8  78 

18  20 
18  28 

18  62 
17  10 

1  92 
13  64 

12  96 

3  67 
8  87 

2  77 

2  96 

3  19 

24  79 

$    c. 

38  78 

40  22 
37  82 
28  90 
31  39 
88  80 
86  89 

27  84 
86  70 

28  88 
28  94 

19  81 
26  46 

22  49 

42  16 
44  79 

46  89 
88  94 
82  14 

41  73 

23  77 
88  26 

47  13 

48  80 
48  66 
48  23 
51  40 

86  74 

87  12 

80  22 
82  43 
40  76 

17  84 

11  63 

24  06 
26  85 
31  64 
22  49 

22  47 

23  20 

17  68 

81  64 
8  76 

12  87 

18  69 

18  S6 
18  23 
205 
18  74 
18  22 

8  66 
8  64 
2  74 

2  76 

3  17 

26  49 

$    c. 
10  77 
10  65 

12  42 

10  86 

13  84 
16  92 

11  87 

7  79 

11  66 
796 
9  16 

786 

8  JO 
7  71 

18  71 

16  28 

17  97 

18  78 

12  08 

16  66 
726 

18  61 

2188 
18  47 

17  28 
16  86 
16  46 
12  86 
12  36 
11  66 

18  68 

14  90 

7  49 
4  14 

8  66 

9  76 
11  32 

9  26 
9  62 
894 

4  83 
902 

3  44 
6  12 
6  76 

5  72 
666 

66 

6  12 

4  41 

182 

1  06 
71 
74 
96 

8  83 

$    c. 
10  88 

10  72 
12  06 

11  11 
18  88 
16  68 
11  87 

7  81 

1168 

799 

9  17 

7  81 

8  26 

7  76 

18  64 
16  82 
18  60 
18  47 

11  81 

16  61 
7  04 

18  61 

21  76 
18  00 

17  17 
16  76 
16  61 

12  79 
12  21 
11  86 

18  86 
14  96 

7  62 
4  30 

8  76 

10  02 

11  58 

8  84 

9  48 
8  76 
4  88 
8  81 
838 
6  00 
6  74 

6  86 
6  80 

S  c. 

302 
2  87 
8  18 
2  69 
344 
8  62 
8  07 

208 
2  92 
208 
287 

2  19 
224 

2  21 

3  10 
888 
8  62 
8  41 
2  82 
8  98 

2  12 

3  IS 

4  82 
8  96 
8  43 
840 
3  66 
2  77 
2  8L 

2  86 

3  21 
8  80 

174 

1  18 

2  16 
227 
307 
286 
2  41 
2  86 

1  72 

2  64 
1  08 
1  29 
180 

1  64 
1  37 

S  c. 
3  OS 

2  80 

3  09 
2  82 
8  47 
8  62 
806 

209 
2  99 
2  18 
2  41 

2  16 
280 

2  28 

3  17 

3  48 
8  78 
8  39 
287 

4  OS 
2  10 
8  19 

4  79 
4  10 
8  62 
8  47 
865 
2  86 
2  88 
296 
8  29 
8  89 

1  81 

1  21 

2  16 
2  14 
308 
228 
2  46 
238 
i  71 
2  62 
107 
1  29 
181 

170 

1  42 

19 

184 

1  19 

46 
40 
28 
26 
84 

2  23 

$  c. 
4  78 
6  40 
6  16 

4  64 

5  76 

6  92 
6  88 

440 
6  62 
6  04 

6  40 

4  76 
4  40 
469 

7  40 

7  67 
6S2 
727 
686 
6  81 
4  33 
6  84 

666 
6  74 
666 
706 
6  80 
6  16 
6  6L 
686 
6  16 
6  22 

848 
224 
4  38 

4  46 

5  40 
4  48 

6  11 
4  18 

8  63 
6  40 
268 
8  18 
3  71 

3  21 
284 

64 
294 
248 

1  11 

107 
68 
80 
92 

4  50 

1 

5  c. 

6  17 
6  77 
6  76 
6  10 
6  87 
6  09 
6  78 

469 
780 
6  41 

6  86 

628 
4  77 
60S 

784 
8  84 

7  81 
7  87 
709 

6  87 
4  66 
729 

7  11 
740 
7  12 
768 
7  22 

7  10 
625 
6  81 
6  76 
6  82 

8  78 

2  61 
468 
4  76 
6  66 
4  87 
6  07 
436 

3  65 
6  22 

2  66 

3  38 
886 

8  83 
8  21 
67 
8  04 
2  78 

1  16 

1  04 

68 

79 

94 

4  84 

$    c. 

66  21 
68  27 
68  64 
46  78 
62  69 
64  19 
66  72 

4110 

66  27 

87  68 
46  08 

88  86 
88  87 
86  25 

64  66 

71  12 

72  72 
68  10 
68  20 

67  64 

86  97 
60  89 

81  08 
76  18 
7178 

67  28 
76  40 
66  89 
66  64 
49  26 
62  89 

68  96 

80  18 
18  74 
38  67 
41  48 
60  23 
38  87 
88  69 

87  86 
27  76 
48  03 
16  88 
22  79 
80  64 

29  19 
26  97 
8  20 
22  d8 
21  03 

646 
6  89 
488 
4  76 
6  42 

40  33 

$    c 

67  86 

Kent  

69  51 

Elgin 

69  78 

Norfolk 

47  98 

Haldimand .... 

64  11 

Welland 

Group 

64  19 
67  10 

Lambton  

Huron • 

42  43 

67  62 

Bruce 

38  91 

Group 

46  88 

Grev  

34  66 

Simcoe  

Group 

40  77 
87  51 

Middlesex 

Oxford  

Brant 

66  70 
72  dS 
74  96 

Perth 

68  67 

Wellington  

68  91 

Waterloo  

69  84 

Dufferin 

87  47 

Group 

62  24 

80  79 

Wentworth  

77  89 

Halton 

Peel    

71  46 
70  18 

York 

78  78 

Ontario 

58  49 

Durham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward   

Group 

58  46 

60  85 
65  88 
65  98 

Lennox  and  Addiogton  . 
Frontenac 

81  05 
19  66 

Leeds 

89  68 

Grenviile 

Dondas 

42  76 
61  80 

Stormont 

38  48 

Glengarry   

Prescott 

89  48 
88  69 

RusseU  

27  72 

Oarleton 

48  29 

Renfrew 

16  77 

Lanark  ...,....,.,., 

22  49 

Group 

Victoria 

30  99 
29  74 

Peterborough 

28  66 

Haliburton   

69  ,      18 
6  11  1  1  88 
4  47     1  18 

8  40 

Hastings   

28  28 

Group 

21  61 

Muskoka   

1  84 

107 

71 

46 
89 
27 

6  61 

ParrySound 

Nipissing 

605 
4  41 

Algoma 

70        27  1 
96  !      86  1 

4  49 

Group 

5  40 

The  Province   .... 

8  86  ' 

2  20 

41  42 
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A.  1896 


VALUES-LIVE   STOCK. 

T  A  B  L  K  IV      ^^howing  by  County  Municipalitiea  and  groups  of  OoTtntieB  the  value  of  Horses  for  1894 
and  1895.  Milch  Cjws  and  other  Cattle  for  181*5,  and  the  total  Cattle  for  1894  and  1895. 


Counties. 


Frttaex 

Kent  

Elgin 

Norfolk  . . 
U&ldimand 
Weliand  .    . 
ToUls.. 


Lunbton   . 
iioron  .... 

Bruce  

Totals. 


(rtey   

Siiuci>e   . . . 
Totals. 


Middlesex  . 
Oxford   .... 

Brant 

Perth    

Wellington 
Waterloo  .. 
Dufferin  . . . 
Totals.. 


Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton  

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Dorham 

Northumberland . 

Prince  Edward    . 

Totals 


Lennox  fcAddington 

Frontenae 

Leeds    

Grenville • 

Dundas 

Sturmont 

Grlengarry 

Prescott 

Russell  

Carleton 

Renfrew  .  — 

Lanark 

Totals 


Horses. 


Victoria 

Peterborough  .. 

Hslibarton   

Hastings 

Totals 


Moskoka  ... 
Parry  Sound  , 
Nipiaaing  .... 

Algoma    

Totals..., 


The  Province. 


$ 

941,066 

1.465,738 

1,037,380 

79l.0.'t7 

700,66b' 

(>50,442 

6,679,228 

1,029,816 
1,953,640 
1,601,082 
4,484.668 

1,82'<,163 
1,746,664 
8,674.707 

1,938,446 

1,252,879 

695,4^2 

1,406,663 

1,467,228 

774.653 

603.687 

8,038,838 


806,591 
673,683 
8H2.7L9 

1,730.616 

1,249  2-i8 
904  608 

1,012,793 
611,889 

8,388,950 

582,743 
532,044 
626,350 
410,155 
4.H0,387 
373,651 
522.648 
422.344 
313  013 

1,134,072 
868  531 
6*2,17o 

6,848,143 

833,554 

612,854 

11H,544 

1,070,868 

2,603,820 

223.720 
20\n93 
70,6*9 
26»4,0:« 
765,500 


S 

1,066,940 

1,588,992 

1,164.316 

990,172 

742,630 

711,248 

6,264,298 

J,175,809 
2,283,189 
1,679,827 
4,9^8,825 

2,119,662 
1,999,756 
4,119,417 

2,222.118 

1,477,470 

705,098 

1,610,201 

1,669,238 

911,676 

673,767 

9.269,462 

734,485 


665,934 
1,011,604 
2  018.294 
1,616,669 
1,131,094 
1,171.796 

770.162 
9,988,176 

680.851 
626,013 
714,850 
447,252 
503,583 
45^,914 
671,247 
487.972 
.S52,609 

1,188,380 
9-)2,176 
719,171 

7,698,018 

l,02o,800 

74K,496 

121,024 

1,2H3,6'?7 

3,12'»,987 

252,238 
203,670 
74.044 
260,479 
790,481 


40,283,754  i  46,246,614 


Cattle. 


Other  Cattle 

Total. 

Milch  Cows. 

1896. 

1894. 

$ 

S 

$ 

9 

404,291 

270,337 

674,623 

707.796 

490,260 

543,062 

1,033,322 

^'^^25S 

603,021 

629,142 

1,182,168 

1,281.238 

440,106 

216,054 

655,160 

668,908 

866,810 

267.786 

638,696 

622.080 

289.188 

192,748 

481.886 

471.779 

2,692,626 

2,018,129 

4,610,766 

4,794,010 

652,611 

848,196 

1.400.706 

1,423.772 

1,009,684 

1,539,034 

3,548,718 

2,753,842 

892,214 

1.161,264 

2,063.478 

2.203.679 

2,4H409 

3,648,493 

6,002,902 

6,381,293 

1,079,638 

1,216,641 

2.296,179 

2,443,101 

808,128 

824,586 

1.632.700 

1,692.948 

1,887,661 

2,041,227 

8,928,888 

4,186,044 

1,884,600 

1,487,882 

2,872,882 

2,898,272 

1,208,399 

718.119 

1,921,518 

1,987,828 

893,734 

211,607 

606,241 

610,146 

970,174 

874.133 

l,f44,307 

1.913,128 

997,660 

1.020,803 

2,018.868 

1.968,201 

470,327 

863,064 

823,881 

871,402 

812,223 

341,466 

668,688 

670,938 

5,786,917 

6,001,963 

10,788,880 

10.914,909 

282,150 

160.019 

482,169 

416,964 

470,662 

270,645 

741,807 

748,106 

376.737 

322.172 

698.909 

699,083 

466.241 

879,626 

846,867 

839,668 

849,700 

484,496 

1,834.195 

1,27.3.288 

670,102 

646,276 

1,316.378 

1,486.101 

433,640 

371,283 

804.873 

810,621 

641,020 

809,436 

950,456 

986.284 

309,224 

129.442 

438,666 

406.278 

4,499,476 

3.062,344 

7,661.820 

7,666,287 

423.987 

250,790 

674.777 

732,690 

636,734 

236.925 

773,659 

824,416 

912,612 

240,969 

1.158,571 

1,172,721 

493.749 

189  417 

683,166 

659,0.36 

548,416 

144.926 

693,842 

666,926 

44'J,441 

150.255 

599.696 

626,196 

671,158 

188,312 

759.470 

684,938 

445,5.^6 

159,916 

605,452 

667,785 

281,296 

145,981 

427.277 

891,4^3 

1,009,824 

515.723 

1,526.647 

1,863,001 

569,980 

446.617 

1,016,597 

969.950 

695,392 

448,026 

1,143,418 

1,139,732 

6,938,125 

3,067,847 

10,006,972 

9,796,874 

362,717 

412.698 

775,415 

851,806 

434,024 

286,662 

720.686 

756,465 

71,763 

65,080 

136,843 

150.220 

1.039,624 

873.173 

1,412,797 

1,357,811 

1,908,123 

1,137,613 

3,045.741 

3,116,302 

1.30.966 

125,021 

25%987 

265,01*» 

117,8:^0 

118,175 

286,005 

212,235 

.30.681 

27,P41 

68,122 

49,772 

120,020 

142,925 

262,946 

264,842 

399,397 

413,662 

813,059 

771,868 

26,416,739 

20,291,278 

46.708,017 

47.677.687 
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A.  1896 


VALUES-LIVE  STOCK. 

Table    V ,    Showing  by  Connty  Municipalities  and  groups  of  Counties  the  value  of  Sheep,   Hogs 

and  Poultry  for  the  years  1894  and  1R95. 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent  

Elgin 

Norfolk.... 
Haldimand 
Welland  ... 
Totals.. 


Lambton . . 
Huron  . . . . 

Bruce  

Totals 


Grey    

Simcoe    . . . 
ToUls. 


Middlesex . . 
Oxford   ..   . 

Brant   

Perth 

Wellington 
Waterloo  .. 
DufFerin  . . . 
Totals.. 


Lincoln 

Wentworth  : 

Halton   

Peel 

York  

Ontarip 

Durham 

Northumberland . 

Prince  Edward  . . 

Totals 


Lennox  and  Addington  . 

Frontenac   

Leeds   

Grenville  

Dundas         

Stormont  

Glengarry , 

Prescott 

Russell  

Carleton 

Renfrew    

Lanark 

ToUls 


Victoria 

Peterborough . 
Haliburton    . . 

Hastings   

Totals.... 


Muskoka  — 
Parry  Sound  , 
Nipissing  .... 

Algoma 

TotaU... 


The  Province 


Sheep. 


1895. 


$ 

104,094 
171,366 
186,941 
127,681 
140,847 
99,472 
830,291 

230,617 

433,086 

486,027 

1,149,630 


1894. 


$ 

110,276 
197,624 
236,248 
155,589 
145,008 
108,324 
961,969 

284,661 

507,049 

626,474 

1,318,174 


Hogs. 


1896. 


572,811  660,097 
425,4341  448,983 
997,746  1.109,080 


377,617 
107,298 
107.804 
229,784 
441,186 
144,633 
135,133 
1,642,806 


99,142 
132,461 
102,866 
112,664 
230,041 
219,601 
162,745 
133,852 

47,636 
240,887 


1. 


94,281 

106,999 

97,644 

65,701 

44,165 

53,735 

80,652 

60.446 

62,281 

170.495 

259,750 

222,100 

1,308,149 

145,709 
109,113 
28,981 
139,030 
422,833 

67,824 

63.070 

7,282 

77.926 

216,102 

7,708,442 


409,115 
140,039 
116,170 
266,768 
464,732 
144,665 
137,491 
1,678,865 

105,0321 
140,678. 
111,986! 
145,6611 
249,646 
267,586 
179.633 
153,3081 
53,431 1 
1,396,861 

101,552' 
126,185 


62,758 

50,872 

58,714 

91,510 

68,417 

68,513 

184,732 

257,394 

230,418 

1,426,687 

198,369 
127,5721 


166,069 
519,244 

63,961 

66.259 

6,876 

79,695 

205,791 


S 

281,183 
335,144 
283,653 
181,101 
105,273 
7:4,664 
1,259,008 

181,916 
263,660 
196,334 
640,900 

278,480 
360,436 
638,916 

308,224 
281,366 
13^,072 
219,424 
289,838 
149,627 
111,079 
l,497,630j 

73,103 
112,830 

87,912 
162,111 
256.886 
224,423 
149,226 
175,948 

63,920 
1,304,858 

79,618 

84,.')88 

146,420 

75,092 

79,565 

67,730 

79,676 

83,682 

61,111 

149,266 

178,820 

98.869 

1,184,137 

111,996 

99.221 

15,590 

236,416 

463,223 

25,557 
29,824 
12,258 
44.901 
112  r40 


8,606,671  7,101,211 


1894. 


9 

276,206 
318,121 
268.972 
169,126 
101,853 
61,982 
1,196,259 

161,802 
251,634 
191,064 
604,890 

294,180 
849,821 
644,001 

302,627 
277,920 
123,503 
219,101 
272,999 
133,076 
110,006 
1)439,232 

74,590 
113,718 

90,680 
160,492 
246,964 
222,766 
132,665 
156,985 

70,167 
1,269,017 

86,802 

82,318 

142,570 

84,09(> 

84,312 

59,704 

75,620 

90,861 

68,292; 

148,159 

164,6."^) 

104,723 

1,181,892 

126,242 
101,227 
15,749 
222,613 
465,831 

27  627 
28,157 
11,119 
41,737 
108,640 


Poultry. 


1896. 


$ 

68,872 
68,672^ 
50,490, 
40,550, 
36,112, 
36,673 
280,369 

58,317 

92,493 

66,628 

217,388 

81,689 

91,226 

172,914 

113,260 
57,096 
26,407 
69,029 


40,191 
37,693 


33,669 
43,091 
.Sl,036 
51,412 
84,449 
69,711 1 
66,773 
59,200] 
24,523 
453,854* 


29,120 
34,888 
34,383 
31,977 
26,587 
30,446 
28,538 
22,602 
69.324 
48,788 


421,660 

41,034 

43.904 

4,391 

56,.S78 

146,707 

I 

12,960i 

9.377, 

3.696 

12,485 

38.518 


1894. 


$ 

61,246 
68,731 
61,682 
36,881 
84,712 
40,492 
288.144 

67,719 

95,400 

67,696 

220,815 

90,041 

99,816 

189,367 

116.091 
56,653 
27,168 
71,191 
77,611 
43,403 
34,884 

426,901 

33,917 
39,976 
34,996 
59,691 
87,602 
69,330 
61,494 
53,469 
55,179 
465,664 

26.956 
29,786 
39,518 
35,134 
35,856 
25,095 
27,579 
30,376 
24,858 
70,511 
45.750 
48,362 
439,775 

44,838 

39.750 

4,810 

55,665 

145.063 

12,937 

9.143 

8,756 

11.973 

87.809 


6,909,262     2,156,623      2,208,518 
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VALUES  OF  LIVE  STOCK   SOLD  IN   YEAR. 

I  valne  of  Live  Stock  lold  or 


Tablb  VI. 


Showing  by  Comity  Mnnieipalities  and  groapt  of  Counties  the  v 
killed  for  the  yean  ending  June  SOth,  1894  and  1886. 


Counties. 


Essex    

Kent 

Elgin 

Norfolk 

Haldimand 

WeUand 

Tbtals 

Lambton   

Huron 

Brace 

Totals 

Grey  

Bimooe  

Totals 

Middlesex 

Oxford   

Brant 

Perth 

Wellington   

Waterloo  

Duffprin     

Totals 

Lincoln 

Wentwortb 

Halton   

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward    

ToUls 

Lencox  and  Addington 

Frontenac 

Lewis   

(rrenville 

Dundas      

Stormont 

Glengarry   

Prescott 

RusieU  

Carleton    

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Totols 

Victoria 

Peterborough 

Haliburton   

Hastings   

Totals 

Muskoka  

Parry  Sound 

Nipissing 

Alf^oma 

Totals 

The  Province   . . . 


Horses. 


Cattle.        Sheep. 


S 

70,400 
106,a» 
66,850 
S5,06«S 
89,680 
28,820 
346,748 

78,812 
179,985 
107,848 
366,645 

130,152 
136,488 
266,610 

113,582 
89.034 
29,444 
88,256 

101,140 
40,810 
45,976 

606,242 

28,602 

47,002 

21,224 

74,370 

108,697 

105,903 

75,924 

71.880 

24,900 

568,502 

38,676 
27,956 
31,825 
24.013 
19,215 
19.400 
33,275 
29,323 
25,276 
66.424 
42,000 
36.310, 


41,305 

36,234 

5.888 

43.840 

127,267 

17,019 

9,747 

7,811 

16.077 

60,654 

2,616,391 


I 


S 

174,022 
383,866 
392,696 
186,061 
126,487 
112,297 
1,824,779 

572,634 
1,053,192 

849,437 
2,476,263 

768,096 

419,184 

1,172,279! 

1,005,831 
566,278 
183,200 
590,507 
872,386 
558,765 
210,589 

3,982,666 

121,817 
184,885 
177,770 
291.004 
413.670 
486,098 
289,567 
212.831 
58,149 
2,235,791 

101.464 

112,4)4 

128.170 

68,676 

47,688 

65,495 

94.894 

65,462 

60,565 

242,102 

186,691 

211,228 

1,383,768 

197.162 
127,872 
26,966 
163,166 
615,166 

56,041 
49,066 
11.754 
65,661 
182,625 

13,272,127 


Hogs. 


S 

28,601 
59,459 
79,916 
47,948 
46.822 
36,526 
299,272 

82^871 
149,476 
143,848 
375,194 

168,986 
117,702 
276,687 

129,239 
62,736 
34,796 
77,750 

169,128 
50,582 
38,754 

542,983 

36,084 
50,599 
38.180 
61.184 
80.730 
77,834 
51,297 
38,181 
20,104 
444,143 

51,597 
45,180 
80.945 
23.842 
17,166 
15,019 
21.480 
20.293 
18.642 
65,010 
52.214 
59,510 
390.848 

'.S6,530 

29,702 

5,730 

33,929 

105,891 

17,622 
11,917 
2,690 
17.466 
49,594 

2,484,612 


Poultry. 


S 

344.070 
442,403 
428,3661 
267,401 
173,060 
102.3" 
1,757,612 

231,656 
446,396 
801,308 
978,264 

426,594 
407,925 
833.519 

438,011 
448.997 
196,767 
347,071 
501,232 
247,443 
147,447 
2,326,968 

107,717 
186,073 
139,405 
243,344 
431,647 
329,104 
221,786 
239.950 
98.830 
1,996,856 

109,883 

106,309 

169.506 

96,890 

98.317 


97,201 

95,661 

64,638 

216.217 

173,602 

148,227 

1,435,263 

165,034; 
149,931 
16.535 
275,501 
607,001 

33,899 
33,024 
11,385 
53,896 
182,204 

10,067,667 


Totol. 


1895. 


S 

23.129 
23  619 
25,982 
19,615 
16,330 
18,482 
127.067 

21,307 
35.104 
22.813 
79.224 

27,021 
33,584 
60.666 

55,400 
23.763 
11,815 
20,686 
31,018 
14,664 
16,761 
173,097 

18,186 
18,459 
15,708 
26.720 
41,404 
31,369 
23,698 
24,013 
8,011 
207,568 

8.760 

14,430 

13.960 

12,691 

8,686 

5,610 

8,870 

10,949 

8,810 

30,927 

15,15* 

13,127 

151,974 

10,787 
19,432 
U" 
17,097 
48,865 

4,527 
2,879 
1,478 
.3,620 
12,504 

860,334 


1894. 


640,222 
1,018.9.39 
993,710 
505,981 
402,169 
298,447 
o,oa4,4oo 

986,679 
1,863,152 
1,424,749 
4,274,680 

1,494,847 
1,114,833 
2,609,680 

1,742,063 

1,180,807 

466,011 

1,124,270 

1,664,904 

907,254 

468,527 

7,538,836 

312,406 

486,018 

392.287 

686,622 

1,076,148 

1,030,308 

662,272 

5*'6.805 

209.994 

6,442,860 

290,380 
306,369 
374,406 
226,011 
191,072 
174,3381 
255.723 
211,678; 
177,9311 
610. 6S0, 
468,661' 
467,402 
3,754,546 

450,818 

368,171 

56,158 

533,533 

1,403,680 

129,008 
106,633 
,35,118 
156,722 
427,481 

29,301.131 


9 

733.463 

1,067.284 

1,008,010 

541,000 

422,771 

352,198 

4,114,726 

973,16" 
2,116,166 
1,594.729 
4,684,064 

1,676,774 
1.218,627 
2,895,401 

1,993.944 

1,332,023 

492,265 

1,288,551 

1,750,424 

969,846 

499,330 

8,326,882 

365,703 

512,228 

439,630 

680,686 

1,215,053 

1,134,011 

692,149 

625.871 

216,329 

6,871.660 

334,51F 
343,859 
409.036 
216,598 
236,418 
186,572 
255.913 
195,266 
168,722 
636,784 
498,232 
501.732 
3,983.668 

521,411 

438.085 

60.9M 

5  '5.372 

1,615,822 

141,552 
119,40S 
33,097 
149,811 
443,866 

31,936,589 
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69  Victoria, 


Sessional  Papers  (No.   36^ 


A.  1896 


VALUES-LIVE   STOCK    PER   HEAD. 

Tablk  VII.  Showing  by  Oonnty  Municiualities  and  groapt of  CoontiaB  the  value  ner  head  of  the 
■everal  classes  of  Hones  and  Cattle  in  the  Provinoe  for  the  year  18d5,  and  also  the  vaine  per  head  of 
all  Horses  and  Cattle  sold, for  the  same  period. 


Horses. 

Cattle. 

Counties. 

1-^ 

If 

5 

.§ 

s 

01  SIS 

sold  in 
year. 

|8 

00 

$   c. 

o 

Cattle 
sold  in 
year. 

1^ 

A 

5 

S 

n 

^ 

s 

~$~ 

1 

9 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S   c. 

$  c 

Essex 

64 

62 

40 

233 

64 

40 

30  26 

2192 

1173 

36  86 

Kent 

72 

77 

48 

295 

86 

40 

80  00 

27  40 

18  13 

83  75 

Elgin    

68 

69 

45 

209 

70 

50 

80  01 

29  39 

13  29 

31  S9 

Norfolk    

63 

57 

45 

300 

66 

.38 

27  29 

19  90 

9  21 

22  86 

Haldimand 

64 

62 

46 

300 

59 

46 

28  45 

22  40 

11  87 

84  69 

Welland      

71 

60 

46 

200 

55 

46 

8104 

24  61 

12  73 

26  76 

Group 

67 

67 

46 

258 

68 

42 

29  43 

36  46 

11  90 

89  50 

64 

60 

43 

203 

61 

30  21 

30  42 

13  02 

80  98 

Hnron  . t  - , 

71 
71 

74 
71 

45 
43 

375 
26.5 

71 
61 

60 
52 

31  95 
29  83 

29  96 
27  11 

13  27 
11  85 

36  87 

Bmoe 

85  87 

Group 

69 

70 

44 

278 

66 

66 

30  76 

29  09 

12  71 

86  00 

Grey   , 

66 

68 

43 

869 

66 

46 

28  97 

23  80 

10  68 

80  90 

Simcoe 

68 

69 

44 

300 

66 

46 

29  11 

21  81 

1164 

86  34 

(iroup 

67 

68 

43 

342 

66 

45 

29  08 

22  74 

1102 

39  06 

Middlesex  

66 

65 

47 

400 

61 

36  46 

32  95 

16  74 

85  18 

Oxford • 

67 
62 

65 

67 

45 
40 

419 
250 

71 
68 

50 

33  86 

34  78 

28  44 
24  03 

13  65 
1164 

S6  49 

Brant   

82  92 

Perth    

67 

75 

46 

182 

64 

.  *  •    . . 

8161 

^92 

11  92 

86  0? 

Wellington 

62 

67 

42 

230 

66 

38 

84  98 

26  60 

14  03 

41  66 

Waterloo 

62 
61 

62 
64 

43 
39 

367 
400 

65 
56 

66 

48 

33  48 
28  07 

32  01 
22  64 

12  78 
10  71 

41  74 

Dufferin 

3162 

Group 

64 

67 

.44 

386 

63 

44 

33  66 

28  37 

IS  62 

86  91 

Lincoln    

69 

61 

48 

200 

63 

m 

32  90 

24  90 

12  60 

89  96 

Wentworth 

70 

69 

52 

260 

71 

60 

32  02 

23  36 

12  15 

27  48 

Halton     

68 

63 

49 

200 

56 

60 

34  02 

S3  58 

13  66 

86  35 

Peel 

66 

76 

47 

250 

74 

35  09 

25  03 

17  31 

38  00 

York 

72 

76 

46 

184 

73 

70 

36  81 

26  24 

14  80 

34  85 

Ontario 

64 

70 

43 

300 

63 

52 

.85  06 

25  42 

14  60 

36  84 

Durham  

62 

62 

42 

400 

76 

40 

30  28 

23  10 

11  24 

31  42 

Northumberland 

61 

64 

39 

270 

60 

50 

28  37 

20  65 

10  51 

27  30 

Prince  Edward 

64 

62 

42 

215 

60 

50 

25  34 

18  92 

10  79 

81  73 

Group    

6» 

69 

45 

257 

67 

66 

32  23 

24  86 

13  21 

83  65 

Lennox  and  Addington 

61 

50 

41 

316 

66 

33 

22  87 

20  30 

11  34 

20  56 

Frontenac   — 

01 

60 

42 

341 

68 

50 

26  25 

19  80 

9  98 

%^  29 

Leeds   

60 
63 

45 
50 

40 
33 

200 
150 

67 
59 

27  67 
25  68 

21  78 
19  62 

890 
10  57  1 

23  44 

Grenville 

21  47 

Dundas 

59 

52 

42 

216 

61 

40 

27  73 

22  26 

10  76 

31  28 

Stormont  

69 

en 

37 

150 

60 

26  68 

20  72 

11  e^ 

23  50 

irlengarry 

68 

€6 

.S5 

150 

55 



26  23 

20  82 

11  09 

22  46 

Prescott  

60 

62 

42 

150 

69 

26  07 

19  88 

10  S3 

23  21 

Russell 

72 

71 

43 

217 

71 

50 

26  89 

19  69 

13  82 

24  59 

Carleton 

74 

89 

48 

2»1 

76 

60 

3191 

23  38 

12  08 

27  36 

Renfrew 

71 

74 

42 

210 

60 

40 

25  39 

20  38 

10  66 

23  77 

Lanark 

63 

64 

42 

175 

56 

36 

28  41 

22  68 

11  47 

88  13 

Group 

64 

67 

41. 

213 

62 

40 

27  13 

2L  32 

10  95 

34  82 

Victoria 

64 

.58 

42 

393 

65 

52 

27  66 

21  84 

11  46 

29  48 

Peterborough 

62 

56 

40 

160 

61 

38 

2i).'»7 

18  90 

10  82 

23  83 

Haliburton 

64 

71 

33 

140 

46 

33 

23  81 

18  22 

8  46 

17  87 

Hastings 

69 

58 

43 

183 

61 

37 

24  74 

18  66 

9  45 

2164 

Group 

66 

69 

41 

199 

59 

38 

26  66 

19  84 

10  23 

24  41 

Muskoka 

79 

75 

45 

356 

61 

43 

36  92 

20  28 

9  89 

23  10 

Parry  Sound 

79 
87 

83 
96 

42 
27 

162 
200 

67 
73 

40 
46 

28  76 
38  58 

21  86 
20  06 

10  47 
9  18 

88  83 

Nipissing 

33  65 

Algoma  .   

88 

94 

43 

247 

69 

65 

38  36 

33  06 

1116 

36  70 

Group 

88 

86 

42 

229 

64 

46 

28  00 

3136 

10  84 

84  88 

The  Province 

66 

63 

44 

266 

66 

45 

29  74 

35  86 

13  14 

81  74 
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59  Victoria. 


Sessional  Papers  (No.  86). 


A.  1896 


VALCJES-LIVB   STOCK   PER    HEAD. 

Showing  by  Oounty  Manieipalities  and  groaps  of  Oonnties  the  yalue  per  head  of  Sheep, 
Hogs  and  Poultry  in  the  Province  for  the  year  1895,  and  also  the  value  of  each  per  head  eold  for  the 


Table  VIII. 
Hogs  and  P 
tame  period, 


Sheep. 

Hogs.                  « 

Poultry. 

Counties. 

1^ 

$  c 

4  14 
466 
440 

3  76 

4  84 
4  49 
438 

4  62 

4  86 

5  06 
4  89 

4  45 
4  60 

4  51 

5  61 

4  79 

5  76 
4  76 

6  42 
4  76 

4  52 

5  17 

4  81 
fi  22 

5  30 

4  77 

5  09 
5  2H 
4  97 
4  70 

3  55 

4  96 

4  11 
3  97 
3  76 

3  83 

4  09 
4  12 
4  10 

3  80 

4  46 
4  29 

3  96 

4  09 
4  04 

4  44 
465 

3  91 
866 

4  14 

4  99 
,     497 
885 
4  48 
4  74 

462 

P 

$  c. 

2  64 
2  78 
282 
262 
284 
2  82 
2  76 

2  78 
808 
2  97 
2  95 

2  74 
2  72 

2  73 

3  83 

2  97 

3  75 

2  92 

3  12 
3  36 

2  71 

3  25 

3  20 
3  11 
8  10 

2  69 

3  02 
2  97 
2  83 
2  60 
2  40 
2  91 

2  66 
260 
2  60 
2  62 
2  51 
2  69 
2  59 
2  52 
2  70 
1      2  81 
2  46 
2  74 
260 

2  52 
2  60 
2  21 
285 
246 

2  92 
2  79 
232 
285 
264 

286 

i^ 

o 

ii 

1 
1 

1 

li 

e  b' 

BSMZ 

Kent  .   . 

Elgin ^ 

Norfolk 

Haldimand   

$   c. 

SSS 
8  87 
3  74 
860 
898 
366 
8  70 

8  57 
3  76 
3  62 
3  66 

386 
3  47 

3  41 

4  16 
427 
4  64 
8  64 
4  16 
407 
8  70 
4  07 

3  88 

3  93 

4  ?S 

3  95 

4  02 
3  90 
3  62 
3  29 
3  17 
3  83 

3  20 
8  25 
3  11 
8  89 
3  36 
328 

2  99 
8  01 

3  82 
839 
2  88 

2  97 

3  18 

3  16 
3  62 
8  15 
3  24 

3  30 

8  76 
8  73 

4  99 
3  47 
869 

8  64 

$   c. 

8  62 
11  04 
13  02 
1100 

11  62 

12  70 

10  72 

11  21 

12  24 
12  02 
11  88 

11  49 

11  48 
1146 

12  39 

13  38 

12  61 
1195 
18  99 

13  20 

9  49 
12  58 

18  38 

12  12 

13  88 

14  31 
13  81 
12  87 
1148 
12  58 

12  11 

13  00 

12  22 
12  33 
11  18 

10  98 

11  51 

12  16 

10  91 

13  03 

12  07 

13  03 

11  89 

12  27 

11  96 

10  28 
9  77 

10  45 

12  49 

11  25 

11  74 
11  91 

10  00 

11  81 
11  87 

11  87 

$   c 

8  82 
402 

3  96 

4  15 
409 
4  29 

3  88 

4  03 
390 
3  96 

3  96 

4  11 
4  06 
406 

4  14 
4  24 
4  86 
448 
404 
4  12 
8  47 
4  14 

4  02 
402 
385 
8  59 
8  72 

3  86 
406 

4  86 
4  38 

3  93 

4  02 
4  76 
4  05 

3  91 

4  35 

5  15 
3  98 

3  77 

4  92 
4  03 
4  06 
8  01 
405 

3  05 
3  72 

3  16 

4  17 
368 

3  78 
386 
425 
3  40 
8  71 

898 

$     0. 

9  46 
9:2 
860 
826 
8  52 
8  30 
8  80 

7  68 
844 
836 

8  21 

858 
806 
8  82 

8  22 
8  21 
8  19 
8  49 
8  28 
8  38 

7  78 

8  24 

7  72 

8  22 
786 
8  88 
8  23 
8  00 

8  4S 

9  02 
X  76 

8  28 

10  28 
IT  82 
10  82 
10  17 

9  01 

10  01 

11  09 
18  32 

12  10 
11  81 
11  19 
10  27 
10  86 

8  66 
8  79 
768 
8  66 
866 

7  90 

8  00 
10  35 

9  69 

8  77 

8  68 

c. 
68 
57 
54 
68 
74 
70 
60 

63 
61 
68 
62 

60 
66 
68 

68 
69 
62 
67 
72 
71 
66 
66 

78 
72 
76 
68 
70 
65 
62 
78 
61 
69 

67 
69 
54 
63 
57 
62 
66 
79 
67 
78 
70 
66 
66 

67 
63 
52 
66 
65 

74 
80 
68 
70 
73 

65 

c. 
56 
47 
49 
64 
60 
64 
54 

58 
51 
51 
51 

52 
68 
65 

58 
68 
67 
49 
66 
66 
68 
66 

70 
62 
59 
53 
60 
63 
64 
59 
50 
60 

53 
62 
55 
62 

61 
60 
68 
57 
71 
67 
68 
66 
58 

50 
56 
61 
55 
54 

74 
61 
52 
70 
67 

66 

c. 
21 
21 
20 
21 
28 
24 
21 

21 
19 
90 
90 

21 
23 
22 

22 
22 
28 
20 
28 
22 
28 
22 

24 
25 
24 
28 
34 
22 
22 
22 
21 
28 

23 
24 
20 
22 
21 
23 
23 
24 
26 
25 
24 
22 
23 

21 

23 
22 

26 
22 
27 
38 
24 

83 

c. 
28 
88 
83 
85 
»8 

Welland 

Qronp 

Lambton   

84 
32 

89 

Huron 

87 

Bruce 

35 

Group 

84 

Orey    

88 

Simcoe   

Group 

86 
84 

Middlesex 

Oxford   

Brant    

40 
87 
86 

Perth 

Wellington   

32 
48 

Waterloo  

82 

Dnfferin  

42 

Group 

38 

Lincoln 

36 

Wentworth  

S3 

Halton   

41 

Peel 

York  

Ontario 

Durham  

89 
42 
35 
43 

Northumberland  

Prince  Edward 

86 
30 

Group 

38 

Lennox  and  Addington . . 
Frontenac    

31 
31 

Leeds    

40 

Grenville   

39 

Dundas    

Stonnont 

37 
32 

Glenffarrv 

26 

Prescott 

38 

Eusiell   

Carleton 

38 
44 

Renfrew 

41 

Lanark 

Group   

48 
87 

Victoria        

80 

Pflterbrtrnngb     t  - 

48 

HaliburtoB      

23 

Hastings   ....»-  t 

85 

Group 

36 

Muskoka  

Pany  Sound 

Nipissine 

35 
82 
42 

^Hr>ma   ..... ... 

81 

Group 

The  Province 

34 
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Sessional  Papers  (Na  36), 


A.1890 


MARKET 

T  A  B  L  K   IX.    Showing  the  avenge  prioe  of  Aiprioaltund  Producte  at  the  leading  markets  of 


Products. 


I  ALL  Wheat:  par  bush. 

July 

Attf;ust 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Average. 


f  1896 
11804 


Spring  Wheat  :  per  bush 

July 

August  

September 

October 

November 

December 


Average....  {j[|f J 

Barlky  :  per  buah. 

July 

August  

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average....  (1895 
\1894 

Oa  re  :  pel  bush. 

July 

August  

September 

( )ctober 

November 

December 

Average....  {!«» 

Rtr:  per  bush. 

July 

August     

September  

October 

November  

December 

Aver^5e....{|^ 

Pras  :  per  bush. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


cts. 

80.0 
66.6 
68.9 
62.8 
67. S 
62.9 

66.0 
58.4 


42.5 
36.8 
36.0 
30.8 
31.6 
32.5 


33.5 
28.5 
21  0 
22.0 
22.8 
2L.5 

25.0 
80.6 


45.0 
45.0 
38. 3 
41.1 
42.1 
41.8 


cts. 

84.7 
77.0 
62  5 
62  3. 
63.41 
65.8 

69.8 
52.8 


84.7 
78.5 
61.0 
61.3 
63.4 
65.8 


I  68.6 

53.4'  53.1 


4(>  4 
47.5 
41.5 
36.8 
34.8 
36.7 


35.0   41.1 
38.0   41. 9 


38.9 
36.0 
26.6 
25.1 
25.3 
27.5 

30.5 
29.9 


50.0 
50.0 
45.0 
44.3 
44.0 
44.0 


42.2    45.8 
39. 5i  40.4 


57.6 

48.1 

50.0 

49.5 

46.6 

51.8 

48.7 

50.9 

51.0 

58.6 

50.5 

52.5 

51.0 
62.6 


52.2 


I 


-8 


CtB. 

83.5 

60.5 
65.0 
67.0 
62.8 

68.9 
62.5 


83.5 

oo'.s 

64.0 
66.6 

62.8 

68. G 
49.1 


48.0 


34.5 
86.5 

36.5 

39.3 
40.3 


37.0 


61.0 


49.0 
49.0 
49.9 
48.5 

52.0 
51.8, 


cts.     Cts.    Cts, 


78 

69.5 

58.1 

68.2 

70 

64.5 

67.4 
52.8 


79.5 
60.1 
50.8 
63.8 
70.6 
64.4 

68.4 
52.5 


49.4 
45  0 
38.6 
37  2 
37.5 
85.8 

41.2 
38.6 


88.8 
31.8 
25.3 
25.4 
26.6 
26.5 

29.5 
31.4 


56.0 
51.3 
43.0 
43.4 
43  3 
43.3 

46.8 
42.0 


60.1 
56.2 
50.4 
47.9 
49.8 
48.8! 

52.5 
50.4 


88.2 
78.9 
71.0 
67.1 
69.3 
71.9 


75.4 
67.9 
66.1 
61.8 


cts. 

70.0 
68  8 
53.3 
58.0 
65.0 
60.0 


74.8  66.4  61.9 
68.0  51.6  60.5 


91.6 
83.6 
76  8 
72.5 
72  5 
71.6 

78  3 
65.0 


76.1 
70.0 
68.5 
60.6 


67.2 
49.8 


50.9  40.7 
50.0'84.1 
45.0  32.0 
41.6  33.2 
89.0 
80.0 


44.5 
42.0 


41.6 
41.0 
35.3 
31.6 
30.0 
31.0 

35  4 
35.4 


r)9.3 
60.0 
56.7 
53.8 
50.0 
50.0 

54.9 
50.0 


61.0 
60.0 
60.0 
58.8 
55.0 
47.6 


35.7 
38  0 


80.7 
26.6 
21.9 
21.0 


25.8 
28  2 


42.5 


42.5 


73.8 
48.8 
49.2 
46.8 


57.0  56.6 

57.5  51.1 

132 


30.0 
25.9 
21.0 
21.0 
20.5 
20.8 

2.S.8 
26.5 


45.0 


cts. 

81.8 
71.4 
61.0 
60.0 
64.0 
64.0 


s 

C5 


54.0 


34.5 
31.1 
24.5 
24  0 
26.0 
24.3 

27.4 
28.3 


cts. 

80.8 
72.6 
68.6 
64.6 
66.0 
66.0 


67.1   68.1 
51.8   54.1 


72.0 
66.0 
66.1 
66.1 
66.0 
66.0 


cts. 

88.8 
71.4 
60.1 
68  1 
67.9 
64.0 

68.7 
53.1 


74.0 
50.0 
61.5 


I 

3 


60.8 
52.1 


42.8 
48.7 
42.4 
40.1 
40.6 


41.8 
87.5    41.7 


35.3 
SS.l 
25.6 
24.5 
25.81 
25  5 


68.0 
68.5 


44.1 
45  2 
30.1 
89.8 
80.0 
30.0 

.1.8' 
42.0 


ct«. 

70.6 
74.8 
62.4 
67.3 
68.6 
68.5 

60.0 
50.4 


82.6 
77.3 
63.0 
68.8 


a_ 

cts. 

88.8 
75.0 
B2.1 
63.8 
67.81 
62.8 

70.0 
67.7 


88.8 
76.6 
61.3 
61.3 
67.8 
63.0 


71.4   60.8   67.0 
61.0.  56.0^  56.1 


cts. 

81.0 
60  1 
67.0 
61.1 
67.1 
6L.0 

66.7 
51.4 


81.0 
70.1 
67.0 


i 

O 

Cti. 

76.5 
74.6 
68.5 
60.5 
64.4 
64  8 


53.1 


76.5 
74.6 
58.8 
6l.li  59.8 
67.0  64.3 
63.0   65.5 


46.6 
41.0 
30.6 
30.1 
86.6 
36.6 

40.3 
41.1 


30.8 
83.0 
28.4 
26.4 
27.0 
26  0 


45.81 
48.0 
86.0 
33.4, 
33.0* 


47.5 
48.8 
36.4 
34.7 
88.8 


33.61  88.6 

37  0   30.2 
36.2,  40.8, 


28. 7i  30.7 
30.5    33.2 


54.0 
52.41 
40.5 
48.51 
50.0 
40. 6| 
I 
50.81 
61.81 


47.6 
47.5 
47.6 
47.5 
43.8 
42.5 

46.2 
48  1 


61.6 
61.2 
53.5 
49.3 
49.8 
52.0, 


48.0 
48  0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 

49.3 


63.1 
60.4 
51.8 
50.1 
50.0 
50.0 


37.2 
30.1 
23.1 
24.8' 
26.8' 
24.3 
I 

27.7 
29.8 


I 


60.0 
46.9 
45.6 
44.3 
43.5 
43.6 

46.5 
43.0 


34  5 
30  6 
26.0 
24.0 

24.8 
23.8 

27.J 
28.9 


36.2 
30.7 
25.7 
24.7 
24.6 
23.6 


66.2 
52.8 


43.5 
40.0 
36.3 
34.8 
335 
36.4 

37.1 
36  6 


31  5 
30.9 
22.5 
25.9 
225 
22.5 


40.0 
40.0 
40  0 
38.5 
88.0 
36.0 

38.8 
40.0 


56.2   54.9 
56.01  54.81 


69.2 
58.3 
62.5 
51.2 
52.0 
62.0 

54.3 
54.5!  58.1 


57.5 
57.0 
54.4 
65.0 
56.0 
56.0 

65.7 


28.31  26.0 
31.2)  27.6 


51  6< 
W'  9 
56  2 
50.8 
49.9 
41.0 


52.0 
51.5 


66.8 
64.4 
54.0 
61.1 
50.2 
50.0 

67.4 
62.6 


42.5 

42.5 
39.0 


5(1.5 
56.3 
48.8 
48.5 
503 
49.5 

61.5 
50.3 
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Ontario  for  Joly-December,  1895,  and  the  average  for  the  half  year  and  the  Province. 


eta. 

96.S 
80.9 
65.8 
63.1 
62.6 
70.0 

71.2 

68.7 


83.8 
78.6 
68.8 
62.6 
62.5 
70.O 

70.7 
67.5 


cti. 


I 


cts. 


79.3 
69.4 
63.3 
63.3 
66.3    73.8 


i 


cts. 


98.5   90.0 
94.8    " 
83.3 
75.0 


I 


cts. 


7 
90.0|  73.6 
90.0  63.3 
88.3  61.9 
8l.7|  67.4 
70.0,  66.9 


I 


71.0   70.0 

68.3.  81.7   84. 5|  69.6 
59.0!  62.8   60.0   66.9, 


cti. 

90.0 
82  5 
60.8 
59.0 
64.0 


I 


50.5 
47.6 
43.5 


47.2 
46.3 


47.9 
38.2 
29.8 
28.4 
29.0 
29.8' 

33.5 
35.5 


80. 
69. 
62. 
61. 
63. 
66. 

66. 
57. 


46.7 
46.0 
43.8 
34.9 
84.1 
37.6 

40.1 
42.0 


95.1' 
91.8 
83.3! 
75.0 
73.8 
70.0 

80.7 
62.8 


35.0 
35.0 
36.0, 
86.0 
37.0' 
39.0. 


76.3 
67.0 
€1.6 
58.1 
53.3 
55.0 


40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 

40.0 
40.0 


59.6 
67.5 
50.8 
50.11 


36.0 
35.0 


44.5 
42.7 
32.5 
26.5 
26.5 
25.5 

32.4 
34.1 


42.0 
44.2 
48.6 
44.9 
40.8 
39.0 

43.1 
38.1 


57  6 
55.8 
52.5 
60.1 


60  01  48.6 
61.5;  48  6 


62.2| 
630 


I  ::j 


90.0 
90.0 
90.0 
81.7 
75.0 


84 
73 
63 
62 
67. 


4 
70.0   65.9 


82.5 
600 


46.0 
45.0 
45.0 
38.3 
38.3 
40.0 


72.0 

59.4 


87.5 
78.5 
60  0 
57.6 
63.3 


I 

3 


Cts. 

80.9 
70.3 
52.1 
t8.5 
64.7 
60.6 

64.3 


cts. 

79.3 
71.4 
58.3 
62.3 


67.7 
52.8 


4J 

QQ 


cts. 

76.8 
66.8 
67.1 
61.2 
66.3 
60.6 

66.0 
51  6 


90.0'. 


57 


69.9 
60 


41.5'  47.6 
S8.8t  47.5 


38.8 
36.3 
36.0 
37.5 


42.0   38.2 
45.0   S8.5 


35.0 
34.2 
26.7 
25.0 
25.0 
27.5 

29.2 
29.6 


40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
38.3 
38.3 
40.0 


?5.7 
35.7 
31.4 
26.6 
25.6 
25.0 

30.8 
30.2 


38  0 
38.8 
34.5 
40.8 
43  3 
42.8 


47.6 
41.6 
40.0 


45.3 
44.4' 


03.0 


72.0 
52.9 


52.5 
56.0 
62.5 
49.2 


I 


cts. 

82.5 
69.3 
68.0 
63  2 
66.5 
64.0 

67.0 
51.2 


51.2 


50.0  60.0 
50  O;  45.0 
43.3 


86.6 
34.5 
34.5 


51.4    42.0 
45.6.  47.5 


39.0  32.3  41. 7i 
39.0  33.1  85.0 
26. 9|  23.8    28.9 


0 
26.5 


89.5   39.6 
40.0    40.3 


55.0 
58.8 
50.0 
600 
50.0 
51.0 


60.7 
61.5 
67.3 
66.7 
56.5 
56. li 


32.3 
33.3 


46.6 
46.5 
61.8 
51.5 
51.5 


28.1 
23.5 
26  4 

27.1 


23.5 


49.4 
61.8 


62.5 
62.5 
60.9 
56  0 
56.0 


63.0   62.0   51.7|  68.2   60.0 
51.3    47.4   50.8:  56.4   55.9 


33.9 
34.1 


58.6 
57.1 
61.3 
61.4 


56.8 
52.7 


37.3 
32.2 
25.3 
23.8 
22  8 
21.3 

27.6 

28  7 


I 


53  0 


63.0 
53.0 


33.3 
34.5 
32.5 

39.1 
44.3 


88.5 
85.0 
23.5 
23.0 
24.0 
21  0 

27.5 
32.4 


60.0 
51.7 
40.0 
41.8 
43.0 
43.0 

46.2 
41.6 


60.0  60.0 
60  0,  56.0 
57.5  48  5 
47.5  46.2 
48.81  46  0 

45.0  45.5 

53.5'  49.9 

51.1  49.7 
133 


00 


o 


cts.     cts. 


cU. 


80.0  82.9  97.5 

69.01  75.7|.. 
58.3j  62.9|.. 
61.6  67.6  62.5 
66.5;  72  5'66.0 
62.0   69.6  66.0 


66.2 
52.2' 


71.8 
56.6 


96.0 


42.5 
42.5 
85.0 
33.5 
34.3; 
33.9 

36.1 
38.7 


32  9 
28  9 
23.5 
22  8 
23.0 
23.0 

25  7 
29.5 


96.0 
60.5 


76.9 
52.9 


97.5 


61.0 
62.1 
62.5 

73.8 
52.8 


42.5 


s 

1 

cts. 

80.6 
74.0 
60.0 
60.0 
65.0 
63.0 

67.1 
62.5 


.5 
4 
3 

8  30.0 

9  30.0 
.8  30.0 


34.2 
37.2 


80.0 
70.0 
60.0 
60.0 
66.0 
63.0 

66.7 
52.5 


49.3 
50.0 
37.5 
35.6 
35.0 
35.0 

40.6 
89.4 


cts. 

87.6 
83.3 
60.0 
60.0 
62.0 


78.1 
58.6 


100.0 
83.8 
57.0 
57.0 


77.8 
53.6 


The 
Province. 


1895. 


cts. 

86.0 
86.0 
80.0 
63.5 
67.8 
67.0 

74.4 
56.0 


47. 
47. 


35.0 


38.8  36  0 
34.4'.... 
29.8'.... 
28  223.3 

28.4  21.5 

27.5  24.5 
I 

31.2  28.2 
32.8  28.8 


46.0 


35.9 
34.8 
27.5 
25.5 
26.0 
25.0 


31 


45.7  46.0 
45.2  46.0 
46.5  46.0 


45  9 
50.0 


58.0  64.3 
63.0  63.1 
49.0  '  " 
47.9 
50.0 
50.8 


51.3 
51.9 


46.0 


59.0 


54.3 
52.6 
58.8 

54.6  50.0 
I  I 
57.9  52.4 
69.4  31.3 


61.1 

60.0 

.....  60.0 

47.8   48.4 

49.3!  50.0 


50.0 

53.8 
58.0 


44 


3(>  6 
36.6 
27.5 
27.5 
24.0 


31.6 
28.9 


50.0 
50.0 


50.0 
39.8 


60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 


50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
43.8 
85.9 
84.5 

43.7 
38.5 


cts. 

82.5 
73.8 
61.5 
63.6 
67.6 
66.4 

69.3 


84.2 
74.6 
62.8 
62.8 
66.4 
65.1 

69.8 


45.9 
44.5 
40.2 
37.4 
36.9 
36.2 

40.4 


37.5 
37.5 
34.1 
24  5 

24.11 
24  0 

30.1 
30.6 


60.0 
53.3 


66.0 
65.0 
66.0 
66.0 
69.4 
50.5 

61.6 
56.2 


1894. 

cts. 

58.3 
55.8 
58.5 
52.1 
53.6 
57.1 

55.6 


68.5 
56  7 
64.2 
52  7 
53.7 
56.9 


55.5 


40.7 
40  6 
40.3 
40.8 
40.2 
40  3 


40.5 


36.8  37.1 
38.4  33.2 
26.5,  29.1 
25.4'  28.3 
25.3'  28.3 
25.1'  28.8 


29.1 


47.7 
47  71 
45.6 
45.4 
44.2 
43.2 

45  0 


30.8 


46.2 
44.3 
43.3 


60 
58. 
53 
51 
51 
60 


54  8 


44.2 


56.3 
55.4 
53.8 
52.1 
51.7 
52.3 


53.6 
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Table    IX.    Showing  the  sverage  price 


Producto. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

Ota. 

M 

f 

eta. 
24.8 

1 

s 

j^ 

1 
J 

1 

Corn  :  (in  ear)  per  bu»h. 
Ootober 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

Ota. 

24.2 
28.0 
21.8 

Ota. 

25.6 
24  4 

9A  A 

eta. 
16.6 

16.6 
20.8 

38  8 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 
26.3 

eta. 

cto. 
25.2 

eta. 

November  

15.0 
16.8 

16.2 
22.7 

28.8 

JDeoember 

24.8 
80.1 

26.3 
29.7 

86.6 
87.5 
83.3 

85.8 
87.2 

32.5 
31.4 

28.8 

Average....  |^g94 

BucKWHiAT  :  per  btuh. 
October 

28.2'  24.9 
24  0    97  6 

24.3 
25.9 

33.8 

86.3 
31.4 
30.6 

32.7 

30.6 

88.6 

86.4 
86  0 
84.3 

34.9 
37.6 

1226 
122  6 

39.0 

Noyember 

84.6 
84.0 

36.9 
41.3 

35.6 
86  9 

34.8' 

December 

31.0   80.1' 

Beaks:  per  bush. 
October 

38  3 

1 

31.7'  33.0 
35.6    36.4 

44.0 

96.0 

78.5 
67.0 
65.0 

68.9 

87.5 

17.8 
16.8 
16.8 

17.3 
88.5 

21.6 
21.6 
21.4 
22.0 
22.5 
22.6 

21.8 
16  3 

$c. 
11  75 

November 

122.6 

Average.. ..{}|« 

Potatoes  :  per  buah. 
October 

122.6 
112. 5 

26.4 
21.6 
21.8 

24.1 
42.4 

17.0 
17.9 
17.0 
17.0 

17.2 
17.5 

$c. 
13  06 
12  72 
1»  68 
1.<t  2» 

32.1 
23.1 
28.6 

26.3 
40.0 

20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
200 
20.0 

20.0 
19.0 

$c. 
1100 
1100 
11  00 
11  00 
11  00 
11  00 

11  00 
900 

95  0 
109  G 

24.0 

24.0 
86.6 

21.9 
22.8 
23.6 
22.0 

13.0 

10.0 

9.8 

ll.l 
24.0 

18.6 
18.6 
18.6 
22.0 
22.0 
21.3 

,20.2 
16.0 

$  c. 

11  40 

28.0 
26.8 
26.7 

27.4 
86.9 

17.4 
18.2 
19.0 
19.6 
19.0 
19.0 

18.6 
16..6 

$  c. 
8  86 

18.6 
18.4 
16.8 

17.8 
32  6 

16.0 

ie.o 

16  0 
16.0 
16.0 

16.0 
14  0 

$c. 
14  00 

14*00 

36.0 
30.0 
85.0 

33.6 
35.7 

27.6 
17.5 
17.6 

20.8 
38.8 

19.6 
18.3 
22.3 

19.8 
29.4 

20.3 
20.4 
20.4 
20.5 
205 
20.5 

20.4 
17.7 

$  c. 

11  63 

22.7 
15.8 
20.4 

20.6 
39.0 

20.2 
20.3 
20.6 
20.5 

20.4 
16.6 

$  c. 

14  09 

14  89 

15  28 

16  28 

15  75 

17  60 

16  29 
8  21 

28.8 
21.8 
20.8 

22.7 
«4.6 

19.6 
19.9 
20.6 
20.6 
18.5 
18.0 

20.0 
13.8 

$  c. 

11  60 
11  88 
IS  38 
11  90 

19.4 
17.6 
17.5 

18.2 
31.0 

19.0 
19.0 
19.0 
19.0 
19.0 
19.0 

19.0 

$  c. 

800 

8  20 

988 

10  75 

12.2 

November 

December 

9.8 
8.8 

Average....  |jgg4 
Wool  :  per  pound. 

July 

10.2 
26.2 

# 

19.0 

September  

October  

19.0 

20.5 

21.0 

November 

21.0 

December 

22.3 
17.8 

$  c. 

856 

8  61 

9  17 
9  60 

8  88 
6  82 

5  c. 
7  50 
7  60 
7  50 
7  50 

7  50 

8  50 

7  71 

6  98 

12  13 

21.0 

Average....  {{|g$ 

Hay:  per  ton. 
July 

20.3 
16,0 

$  c. 

11  00 

August   

Sei^mber 

9  00,  9  60 
10  00  12  30 

11  50,11  58 

12  00 14  84 

13  50 14  18 
13  50  14  66 

12  06  12  50 
12  75  10  50 

October 

11  O0'l4  00  14  00 

18  08  12  60 

November  

11  76 
11  76 

10  92 

6  86 

16  00  14  00  14  60 

11  13  li  66*13  38*13  88 

r  1896 
Average ....  -  |qqa 

16  67 

12  20 

788 

14  00 

14  00 
7  08 

14  75 

13  48 
725 

18  50 

12  64 
6  76 

I 

15  69 

13  36 
803 

18  38 

12  02 

780 

1100 

9  66 

7  14 

! 

18  18 

12  58 
884 

12  50 
1 
12  18 

1 

m 
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of  Agrieultnnl  Prodoots,  etc — Continued. 


« 

1 

1 

1 

& 

i 

d 

1 

i 

^ 

CtB. 

18.6 
16.6 
17.0 

17.4 
21.1 

83.7 
82.0 
31.5 

82.3 
36.8 

85.0 
82.5 
67,5 

78.8 
112.4 

15.4 
11.8 
18.3 

13.6 
25  3 

1 

Ct8. 

1 
Ota. 

1 

cU. 

1 
cts. 

1 

ote. 

i 

The 
Province. 

1 

1895. 

1894. 

ClB. 

29.6 

ots. 

ots. 

Ota. 

oto. 

cts. 

etR. 

25.0 
25.0 

Ct8. 

23.2 

25.0 
21.9 

18.8 

21.9 
23.7 

ots. 

cts. 

24.1 
21.8 
20.1 

22.6 

cts. 
26.5 

26.3 

25.5 

395 

25.0 

23.2 

25.7 

33.5 

36.8 

36.2 
35.5 
33.6 

35.0 
89.3 

25.0 

26.1 

400 

55.0 
55.0 
55.0 

55.0 
38.6 

110  0 

95.0 

11T.5 

107.7 
105.0 

80.5 
34.4 

22.5 

26.2 
35.1 

18  0 
18.7 
20.0 
20.0 
•20.0 
22.0 

19.8 
18.1 

l£ 

8  53 
867 

9  05 
988 

10  88 

925 
6  70 

to.o 

34.0 
88.0 

84.2 

85.3 

45.5 
38.8 

::::: 

44.0 
89.3 

37.5 
87  fi 

38  0 

41.2 

405 

35.0 

36.9*  39.5 

400 

37.3;87.5 

1 
38  9  37.5 

35.4   37.4 

40  '^ 

43.7 
48.8 

35.0 
36.5 

36.8 

49.7 

I 

48.6 

105.0 
110.0 
116.0 

109.6 

89.2 

85.8 
77.6 
71.9 

96.0 
94.8 
933 

94.7 

21.9 
18.9 
19.0 

20.2 

19.6 
20.0 
20.1 
20.2 
20.0 
20.4 

20.0 

112.0 

112.3 

105.6 

79.2 

85.9         - 

110.4 

22.6 
23.0 
23.5 

22.9 
35.3 

18.8 
18.4 

22.4 
225 
17  5 

20.8 
26.8 

20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 

^  0 

20.5 
21.3 

«.» 

21.6 
29.5 

19.5 
19.5 
20.0 
20.0 
19.3 

23.8 
21.8 
19.3 

21.9 
36.0 

21.0 
21.2 

31.4 
18.5 

206 
362 

19.0 
10  0 

16.0 
16  7 
13.3 

15.0 

21.6 
21.6 

20.0 

20.0 
31.5 

19.0 
19.4 
19.5 
19.6 

25.4 
18.3 
18.4 

20.9 
46  5 

21.4 
18.8 
18  3 

19.6 
46.5 

18.0 
18.0 
18.0 
18.0 

18.0 
16.6 
16.5 

17.1 
36.2 

21.6 
22.2 
22  9 
23.1 
23.1 

23.5 
23.8 
23.5 

23.4 
33.8 

17.6 

20.6 
20.0 
17.5 

19.5 
31.4 

27.0 
13.5 

1.8.0 
33.5 

16.6 
20.0 

18.8 
57.6 

37.8 
34.2 
34.1 

16.8 
16.7 

18.8 

21.6  19.0 

21.7  19.0 
21  5    10  0 

16.9 

18  9 

170 
17  n 

17.0 





16.9 

20.0   21.fi 

22  817.0 
22.6  17  2 

16.9 

18  7 

19.7 
16.6 

$  c. 

800 
900 
9  00 

8  88 

9  33 
1100 

9  23 
654 

21.4 
16.4 

$  c. 

12  89 
12  22 

12  94 
18  91 

11  75 

13  13 

12  79 
7  91 

19.0 
19.0 

$c. 

9  25 
1100 
11  38 
11  30 
1100 

10  80 
794 

21.7 

8<K) 
763 

8  94 

9  40 
950 

10  88 

897 

19.4 
17.5 

$  c. 

11  88 

12  05 

13  38 
12  90 

12  54 
6  83 

$  c. 

12  83 
12  00 
12  40 
12  40 
12  76 
12  60 

12  60 
8  33 

$  c. 
13  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  30 

12  50 

13  00 

12  48 
7  14 

18  0 
16  5 

$  c 

11  13 

11  90 
14  75 
14  00 
14  50 

12  60 

18  12 
6  96 

1 

18.3   16  7 

18.9 

15.9 

16  9 

1 

$0. 

8  25 
800 
906 
928 
U  17 
12  00 

927 
682 

$  c. 
17  67 
13  13 
13  60 

17  63 

18  00 

17  00 

16  08 

18  02 

$  c. 

13  94 

14  78 
16  22 
16  18 
18  03 
16  69 

16  93 
8  35 

$  c. 

7  3i 

1 

$   0. 

13  63 
15  50 
15  60 
15  50 
15  50 
15  60 

15  21 
8  28 

$  c 

750 

760 

10  50 

10  50 

8  70 
729 



$  c. 

11  25 

12  00 

12  25 

13  13 
18  50 
13  50 

12  64 
10  00 

$   c. 

1123 

11  43 

12  31 
.12  75 

13  81 
13  40 

12  30 

8  c. 

7  47 
7  26 
7  64 
7  62 
783 
766 

'7'56 
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/L1896 


'  VALUES-FALL    AND    SPRING    WHEAT. 

Table  X .  Showing  by  County  Municipalities  and  groups  of  Counties  the  vtlue  at  market  prices  of  the 
totftl  erope  of  Fall  and  Spring  Wheat  m  Ontario  in  the  yearg  1891  and  1895,  with  the  yearly  average 
for  the  fourteen  years,  lC^-95. 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent 

Elgin 

Norfolk  .... 

Haldimand . 

Welland  . . . 

Totals.. 


Fall  Wheat. 


Lambton    . 
Huron  .... 
Bruce   . . . 
Totals. 


Grey  

Simcoe     . 
Totals 


Middlesex  . . 
Oxford    ... 

Brant    

Perth 

WelJmgton 
Waterloo. . . 
Dufferin  .   - 
Totals.. 


Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton    

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland . 

Prince  Edward  . . 

Totols 


Lennox  and  Addington  . 

Frontenac  

Leedd  , 

Grenville   

Dundas , 

Stonnont 

Glengarry 

Prescott 

Kussell 

Carleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Totals 


Victoria. . 
Peterborough . 
Haliburton    . . 

Hastings    

Totalu.... 


Muskoka  . . . 
Parry  Sound . 
Nipissing  ... 

Algoma 

Totals... 


The  Province 


1895. 


$ 

386,758 
719.957 
446,798 
233,959 
340,300 
169,942 
2,302,709 

547,581 

678,397 

356,978 

1,577,956 

246.992 

863,710 

1,110,702; 

934.107| 

408,671' 

180,908. 

523,0ll! 

145,697 

359,407 

68,660 

2,621,081 

I 

194,576 

30  (,425 

276,463 

269.567, 

392,587 1 

116,765 

SO.i-Sl ' 

146,951 

46,058 

1,827,673 

35,019 
9,395 

?0,937| 

388 

4,304 

3.4101 

1,077 1 


407 


470' 

2,465 

4.0261 

30,315' 

122,873' 

58,755 

78,692 

1,488 

98,338 

217,273 

177 

508 

2CS 

8,4'5 

9,363 

9,80*»,010 


1894. 


1882-96. 


$ 

241,281 
636,148 
419,447 
832,070 
386,414 
172,657 
2,187,017 

360,486 

664,278 

380,876 

1,2)6,640 

203,083 
580,523 
783,606 

024.350; 
511,379 
365,132' 
430,604' 
166,4HSI 
451,461 
55,985 
2,595,344 

185,769 

338,269 

294,061 

317,264 

389.459 

96,304 

67,247 

101,5!  6 

54,346 

1,904,236 

46,408 

5.7.S7, 

27,566 

935i 

2,674 

740 

795 

385 

4511 

4,147. 

4,431 

23,651 

117,819 

38,450 

84,983 

928 

10^800 

230,161 

148 
1,276 

264 
6,148 
7,836 


Spring  Wheat. 


$ 

621,010 
993,240 
726,861 
613.263 
468,197 
293,000 
3,605,681 

593,414 
1,040.438 

700,644 
2.334,396 

404,995 

939,094 

1,344,089 

1,224.940 
677.618 
453,110 
715,106 
360,062 
669,622 
138,814 

4,288.7711 

314,897 

462,146 

a50.815 

435,368 

(J3i,167| 

156.162 

71,236 

20i,283 

49,059 

2,074,123 


21,980 

65,536 

14  005 

7,379 

6,123 

677 

2,488 

16,052 

11,860 

43,693 

228,433' 

106.902 
146,077 
1,707 
152,688 
407,269 

742 

739 

69 

8,496 

10,046 


1895. 


$ 

9,664 

8,361 

981 

172 

8,864 

793 

17.286 

10,261 

29,655 
47,689 
87,495 

121,076 
142,284 
263,360 

6,684 

9,948 

736 

35,178, 

173,814 

5.405 

147,323 

378  987 

4,999 

3,041 

5,971 

60,454 

132.892 

199.218 

106,252 

91,381 

14.263 

607,901 

33,607 

51.307 

41,943 

19,582 

30,095 

21,240 

46,492 

47.225 

9,620 

119,424 

236,499 

103,617 

760,651 

116,584 
80,439 

60,126 
264,394 

4,519 

2,952 

5,148 

31,083 

43,702 


1894. 


$ 

2,239 
8,412 
3,084 
61 
5,864 
2,246 
16.406 

4,228 
21,778 
39,004 
66,010 

80,227 
117,667 
197,894 

6,726 
4,085 

19,666 

121,145 

6,767 

88,8'>0 
246,059 

863 

482 

6,308 

84,769! 

76,623 

165,917 

79,570 

72.662 

13,398' 

450,492. 

3l,729r 
41,455 
37,416  > 
16,503  f 
22,133 
16,727 
85.358 
27.401 
11,796 
118,349 
176.462 
87,808 
622.637 

112.456 

68,249 

6,258 

46.969 


1882-95. 


5,579 

3,672 

3,386 

27,092, 

39,729 


$ 

17,460 
39,327 
16,043 
8,152 
31.671 
11,720 
124,373 

62,642 
162,921 
142.791 
368,2M 

398,961 
396.674 
796,665 

96.429 

94.076 

12,123 

132,512 

261,609 

50,979 

243.022 

889,750 

21.088 

30,022 

46,814 

178,712 

3S2,68C 

594,869 

421,057 

278.383 

61,781 

1,964,70<J 

62  200 
101,714 

152,601 

63.898 

59,513 

98,060 

100.614 

49.743 

905,805 

332,585 

176,492 

1503,285 

367.610 
262,860 
14,579 
159,767 
804,816 

14,772 

1.5,620 

1.754 

87,977 

120.123 


9,081.618       14,742,708        2.42\835        1.869,159        6,570.962 
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A.  1806 


VALUES-BARLEY    AND    OATS. 

Table  XI.  Showing  by  County  Mon'cipatitiM  and  groups  of  Counties  the  value  at  market  prices  of 
the  total  crops  of  Barley  and  Oats  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1894  and  1895,  with  the  yearly  average  for 
the  fourteen  years,  1882-95. 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent 

Elgin 

Norfolk 

Haidimand 

WeHand 

CpTotals 

Lambton  

Huron 

Bruce    

Totals 

Grey 

Simooe  

ToUls 

Middlesex 

Oxford   

Brant   

Perth 

Wellington   

Waterloo 

Ouflferin 

TotaU 

Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton   

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northtunberland 

Prince  Edward   

Totals 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Frontenac  

Leeds 

Grenville  

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Prescott 

Rmisell 

Carleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark  

Totals  

Victoria 

Peterborough  

Haliburton   

Hastings   

Totals 

Mnskoka   

Parry  Sound 

Nipivring 

Algoma 

Totals 

The  Province  


Barley. 


1895. 


$ 

46,420 

117,897 

83,352 

24,676 

41,13.3 

5,282 

317.760 

14?,  107 
251,593 
120,022 
513,722 

147,554 
47d,l34 
620.688 

251,479 
149,396 
80,874 
224,500, 
286,5091 
144,847| 
123,104 
1,260,709! 

7,3881 

48,790 

63,833; 

282,766 

310,453 

231,581 

219,187 

90ja0 

182  371 

1,337,034 

115,957 
33,391 
40,457 
25,497 
24,686 
25,454 
25,006 
26,275 
19,595 
87,030 
9.164 
29  8^ 

462,367 

192,529 

43,019 

1.678 

112,439 

349,665 

6,715 
6,103 
1,3821 
8,470, 
22.G20' 


1894. 


1882  95. 


$ 

46,615 
98,333 
48,881 
22,644 
35,759 
7,693 
269,925 

112,322 
191,901 
135,142 
439,365 

151,864 
300,136 
452,000 

185,122 
116,531 
9M88 
129,243! 
282,476; 
158,102i 
120,0011 
1,034,613 

12,903 

65,212 

43,267. 

242,3911 

805,3621 

191,449 

23i).8H7 

112.280 

156,316 

1,360,007 

153,082 
49,Ml 
41,692 
24,837 
28,117 
16,691 
18,791 
21,134 
12,140 
64,247 
13,1501 
24,063 

467,486 


246,960 

51,1751 

1,521 

108,3.50 

408,006 

7,2931 

7,764 

869 

9,747 

26,663 


Oate. 


$ 

45,4411 
96,870 
68,049 
66,963 

130,621 
38,309 

446,163 

176,138 
348,258 
222,297 
746,693 

251.279 
407,470l 
658,749 

201,006 
232,272 
223,061 
244,466 
4<;'^,5.^4 
248,6*3 
149,636 
1,765,617 

45,643 
158,407 
166,734 
438,765 
730,817 
484,429 
546,983 
418,033 
350,433 
3,329,244 


352,838 
166,619 

122,682*  I 

83,216! 
33,236! 
26,955 
40,599 
20.264 
117,206 
16,611 
37,882 
1,0-6,628 

355,065 
131,936 
2,957 
866,819 
%6,77 

6,472 

7.954 

752 

9,209 

24,387 


1896. 


1894. 


$ 

641,134! 
571,713 
464,181 
268,391 
288,465 
244,321 
2,468,205 

897,983 
1,494.262' 

975,6821 
3,367,927 


708.979 

357,126 

42,423 

432,844 

1,639,872 

98,264 
97,6521 
31,6041 
99.287 
826,607 


4,884.566:        4,447,064|        8,843,148       24,646,992       21,618,186       21,180,757 


1882-95. 


$ 

476,432 
5.%,420 
404,164 


229,995 

160,068 

2,013,916 

708,077 
1,130,628 

949.818! 
2,788,023 


t 
436,211 
479,689 
423,461 
287,409 
266,464 
207,111 
2,089,275 

663,720 
1,106,268 

776,59(J 
2,446,584 


1,283,663 

1,382,479 

1,109,940 

1,295,308 

1,093,148 

878,975 

2,578,971 

2,456,627 

1,988,916 

1,205,226 

905,602 

989,661 

869,609 

751,266 

742,281 

209,219 

20.3,400 

227.456 

1,236,849 

881,806 

898,183 

1,263,374 

1,198,089 

1,010,623 

634,345 

502,106 

507,047 

597,437 

630,299 

434,975 

5,905,059 

5,072.458 

4.816,02(> 

204,?49 

169,860 

203,090 

369,766 

275.625 

864,453 

264,509 

228,441 

248.947 

464.227 

461,003 

423,411 

1,022,862 

1,024.163 

9M,069 

800,499 

672,948 

700.643 

490,567 

449,426 

444,983 

381.910 

332,282 

380.084 

13.\168 

130.126 

184  053 

4,123,747 

3,743,362 

3,793,729 

235,209 

268,688 

229.461 

311,459 

293,443 

293,596 

.S42,167 
262,810 

869,785 
276,164 

}   725,646 

311.774 

304,243 

365,960 

288,187 

201,067 

286,288 

334,177 

248,889 

337,994 

325,088 

187.060 

291,868 

251,810 

149,603 

207,924 

808,530 

632,744 

754,482 

466,262 

368,240 

467,825 

450,131 

413,778 

484,629 

4,837,104 

3,708,654 

4,394,863 

I 

646,368; 

406,076 

26,872. 

472,606 

1,651,810 

76.874; 

86.714 

22,466 

101,241 

284,785 


518,448 

360.127 

47,969 

446,641 

1,337,175 

96  192 
67,842 
10,649 
71,607 
346,190 
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A.  1896 


VALUES-RYE    AND   PEAS. 


Table  XII.  Showing  by  Goanty  MunioipalitieB  and  group 
the  total  crops  of  Rye  and  Peas  in  Ontario  in  the  years  189 
f  onrteen  years  1882-9S. 


I  of  Counties  the  value  at  market  prices  of 
:  and  1896,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent  .... 

Elgin 

Norfolk  .... 
Haldimand 
Welland  ... 
Totals  . 


Lambton   . 
Huron  .... 

Bruce 

Totals. 


Grey  

Simooe  ... 
Totals. 


Middlesex  . 
Oxford   .... 

Brant 

Perth 

Welliogton 
Waterloo  .. 
Dufferin  — 
Totslfl.. 


Rye. 


Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton   

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward    . 

Totals 


Lennox  and  Addington  , 

Frontenac , 

Leeds . 

Grenville , 

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry , 

Preecott 

Russell  

Carleton 

Renfrew    

Lanark 

Totals 


Victoria 

Peterborough 

Halibnrton  .. 

Hastings    . . . . 

Totals.... 


Muskoka  .... 
Parry  Sound 
Nipissing     . . 

Algoma 

Totals..., 


The  Province 


1896. 


$ 

22,991 
19,787 
81,766 
69,517 
6,129 
11,438 
161,673 

10,589 
5,689 
6,742 

21,970 

8,605 
22,848 
26,848 

27,972 
24,179 
29,966 
9,794 
19,648 
17,563 
80,529 
159,551 

10,317 

19,777 

8,914 

9,992 

12,972 

42,804 

58,665 

64,378 

43,730 

266,589 

19,638 
11,688 

8,296 
20,107 
10,054 

1,899 
181 


1894. 


$ 

12,782 
9,253 

18,268 

33,687 
4.626 
8,082 

86,488 

4,182 
3,748 
2,479 
10,409 


22.805 
29,273 

7,994 

13,426 

4,438 

4,913 

7.256 

10,161 

7,659 

65,847 

3,958 
18,787 

2,177 
895 

6,708 
25,937 
80,852 
76,434 
51,650 
212,388 

21,621 

14,975 

7,346 

4,170' 

6,475 

564 

146 

663 

3,899 

33,163 

82,563 

8,281 

133,866 

7,1911 

17,348 

477 

67,199 

82,215 

768 
901 
219 
521 


612.880 


1882-96. 


Peas. 


$ 

10,063 

9,868 

15,155 

56.777 

7,188 

6,192 

104,188 

2,992 

3,478 

4,670 

11,040 

5,636 
22,633 
28,268 

6.900 

11,622 

10,315 

2,416 

9,719 

6,610 

8,198 

55,780 

4,271 

9,902 

5,499 

12,583 

14,197 

25,897 

89,069 

82,181 

62,630 

265,729 

34,817 
31,304 

49,277 

14,520 

4,395 

565 

2,070 

3,108 

48,739 

68,670 

39,716 

297,181 

11,123 

29,463 

2,226 

101,477 

144,279 

3,384 
3,686 
872 
2,220 
9.561 

906,086 


1895. 


S 
44,606 


74,971 
91,152 

185,807 
62,070 

426,890 

97,248 

544,881 

618,436 

1,260,664 

564,050 

737,679 

1,801,729 

170,144 
178,683 
102,997 
411,200 
467,256 
221,972 
196,495 
1.748,647 


181,471 
144,279 
208,740 
492,189 
295,357 
336,708 
276,909 
189,319 
2,135,802 

99,733 

96,965 

f   34,756 

I   14,9£9 

15,9301 

21,020) 

29,7151 

26,9981 

19,564 

114,299 

227,289 

121,486 

822,718 

220,068 
170,938 
17.286 
221,812 
680,118 

40,028 

46.208 

17.028 

101,696 

204,867 

8,531,820 


$ 

28»880 
26,146 
90,721 
97,260 

106,489 
43,618 

394,604 

66,660 

471,367 

524,787 

1,061,704 

646,835 

597,817 

1,144,662 

143,836 
146,806 
100,388 
281,343 
334,362 
181,036 
210,888 
1,896,668 

41,725 
104,686 

79,103 
151,849 
352,aS4 
301,497 
317,918 
837,591 
261,027 
1,946,986 

91,095 
62,349 


15,043 

8,946 

12,880 

22,8111 

17,129 

16,018 

76.216' 

234,312' 

109,751 

719,229 

199,289 
226,941 
18,861 
219.961 
668,652 

86,458 
43,167 
16,466 
98,968 
188,034 

7,616,268 


$ 

88,347 
90.898 
182,685 
176,995 
146,842 
44,679 
680,446 

98,641 

48l,71S 

651,982 

1.182,341 

605,416 

487,680 

1,093,096 

238.858 
200,016 
116,793 
329.250 
493,626 
212,249 
169,981 
1,769,672 

55,662 
133,580 
135,139 
191,917 
408,179 
346,366 
294,687 
247,294 
172,592 
1,985.406 

102,126 
114,726 

\     67,820 

19,551 

27,887 

52,083 

69,725 

37,106 

163^019 

257,612 

148,668 

1.044,692 

213,880 
189,281 
19,345 
212,608 
684,614 

38,406 

27.821 

5.885 

76.210 

147,272 

8,427,639 
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A.  1896 


VALUES-CORN   AND   BUCKWHEAT. 


Tablb  XIII.  Showing  by  County  MnnidpAlitiea  and  groups  of  Counties  the  vftlue  ftt  market  prices  of 
the  total  crops  of  Com  (for  husking  and  silo)  and  Buckwheat  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1894  and  1895, 
with  the  yearly  ayerage  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-96. 


Counties. 


Jftwz 

Kent 

Haldimand 

WelUod  .   . 

Totals.. 


Lambton  . 
H«on  .... 

Brace 

Totals. 


Corn. 


Husking.        Silo. 

I 


Grey 

Simcoe  ... 
Totals. 


Middlesex 

Oxford 

Br4nt  

Perth 

Wehiogton   

Waterloo 

Dufferin 

Totals 

Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton  

Peel 

York  

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland . 

Prince  Edward  , . 

Totals 


Lennox  &  Add'ton. 

Frontenac  

Leeds 

GrenviUe 

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Piescott 

BnsseO 

Carleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Totals 


Victoria 

Peterborough 
Haliburton   .. 

Hastings 

Totals... 


Maskoka  ... 
Parry  Sound 
Nipisaing  ... 

Algoma 

Totals... 


The  Proyince 


S 

1,120,004' 

822,552 

493,889 


49,588 
162,160 
3,038,735 

394,803 

42,058 

9,507 

446,368 

10,756 
38,269 
49,025 

424,939; 

193,615 

100,838 

16,198 

7,293 

20,211 

2,735 

765,829 

129,862 
58,682 


7,96S 
18,974 
51,788 
44,786 
73,927 
117  004 
525;  180 


74,522' 

41,0141 

185,576 

104,269 

77,384! 

51,813 

33,558 

56,888 

14,225 

25,328 

9,463 

29,949 

656,489 

5,878 

6,756 

1,8801 

113.063 

127,077 

3,139 

1,265 

456 

734 

5,594 

5,609,297 


$ 

12,342 


Totol. 


1895. 


63,338 
91,018 
48,024 
30,618 
274,402 

76,030 
163,488 

97,030 
336,548 

119,694 

71,512 

191,206 

205,852 
175,176 


141,700 

109,494 

50.486 

9,576 

755,0601 

36.450 

113,864 
71,650 
63,048 

145.396 
90.888 
70.142 

107,020 
66.982 

765,440 

74,92« 

81,470 
116.642 

85,818 
123,522! 

56,592 
107,568 

44,304 

29,470 
122,562 

43,904 
107,110 


26,402 

41,866 

960 

160,366 

229,504 

1,248 

1,840 

416 

1,674 

6,178 

3,551,308 


S 

1,132.346 

850,6141 

556,6771 

478,110 

97,612 

192,778 

3,308,187 

470,833 
205,546i 
106,537 
782,916 

130,460 
109,781 
240,231 

030,791 

3f58,79l 

163.604 

157,898 

116,787 

70.697 

12,311 

1,520,879 

166,312 

172,546 

93,889 

71,016 

164,370 

142,626 

114.928 

180,947 

183,986 

1,290,620 

149,450 
125,484 
252,218 
190,087 
200,906 
108,405 
141,126 
100,692 

43,695 
147,890 

58,367 

137,059 

1,630.379 

31,780 

48,622 

2,840 

273,429 

856,671 

4,387 

3,105 

872 

2,408 

10,772 


1894.         1882-96. 


$ 

770,613 
627,211 
487.295 
287,825 
40.056 
145,447 
2,838,447 

342,075 
86,905 
50,799 

479,779 

63,720 

88,780 
152,500 

448,402 

266.300 

126,894 

80.636 

42,373 

48.333 

13,470 

1,026,408 

118,819 

99,103 

49,649 

48,963 

82,660 

108,904 

67,589 

127,578 

129,439 

832,704 

98,797 

92,230 

237,485 

185,161 

121,660 

107.375 

83,273 

84,145 

36,889 

129,369! 

38,052 

89,940 

1,258,876! 

19,507 

36,071 

1,663 

197,228 

254,469 

4,074 
2,706 
345 
2,087 
9,214 


Buckwheat. 


1895. 


$ 

717,871 
581,117 
334,921 
270,328 
39,645 
120,575 
2,063,957 

187,563j 
58,964* 
27,589 

274,116: 

29,889 
38,794 
68,683 

277,761 

192,868 

102,658 

40.849 

29,060 

33,108 

3,908 

680,212 

121,499 

109.888 

.  38,715 

23,797 

49,314 

61,154 

43,586 

89,813 

104,520 

637,286 

55,876 
48,572 

^  192,907 

63,279 
45,758 
40,187 
40,364 
20,178 
57,393 
17,243 
43,257 
624,514 

13,637 

15,093 

1,866 

181,803 

162,399 

2,918 
1,081 
263 
1,263 
6,525 


$ 

6.152 

7,648 

19,737 

68,229 

6,645 

17,790 

121,101 

6,126 

2,624 

2,778 

11,528 

10,550 
50,428 
60,978 

12.087 

10,2»7 

9,067 

1,898 

5.151 

246 

6,697 

44,783 

2,770 

.  6.275 

2,517 

1.760 

21,647 

57,499 

79.390 

133.821 

59,009 

364,688 

41,275 
11,826 
23,182 
40,794 
15,438 
19,810 
15,677 
14,418 
13,258 
48,589 
21,010 
3l{,389 
301,666 

29,164 

30,836 

4,906 

49,664 

114,570 

2,169 
2,421 
1,352 
2,108 
8,050 


9,160,605  6,847,897  4,516,692  1,027,864   993,459  710,323 


1894. 


1882-95. 


$ 

8,179 
9,135 
13,916 
39,464 
5,238 
15,457 
91,389 

4,862 
2,884 
3,215 
10,961 

4,319 
11,067 
15,386 

5,766 
5,229 
5,229 
1,090 
1,948 
1,011 
1,474 
21.747 

5,908 

7,171 

1,438 

1,8*20 

5,413 

19,125 

88,024 

81.676 

72,453 

233.028 

84,586 
16.903 

I  47.359 

16,996 
20.316 
10.812 
12,809 
9,328 
32,389 
18,167 
42,949 
257,604 

14,964 

12.904 

2.442 

43,628 

111,278      73.938 


7,147 
13,736 
19,030 
53,874 

6.8141 

19.378; 

119,478 

6,356 

2,566 

997 

8,919 

5,355 
33.640 
38,995. 

17,405 

5.822 

6,311 

1,446 

664 

619 

2,517 

34,784 

4,802 

7,753 

3,003 

2,211 

20,251 

56.155 

96.619 

160,753 

82,460 

434,007 

34,792 
16,027 
18,708 


14,360 
18,201 
11,214 
13,293 
12,246 
33,107 
21,012 
24,870 
240,655 

31,914 

19,856 

1,939 

57,565 


1,20S 
1,014 
1,231 
1.897 
6,348 


3,210 
1,209 
463 
1,388 
6,270 
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A.  1896 


VALUES-BEANS  AND  POTATOES. 

Table  XX  V.  Showing  by  County  MunioiiMdities  and  ffroups  of  Counties  the  value  at  market  prices  of 
the  total  crops  of  Beans  and  Potatoes  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1894  and  1896,  with  the  yearly  averaflre 
for  the  fourteen  years  1882-96. 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent 

Elgin 

Norfolk  .... 
Haldimand 
WelUnd  . . . 
Totals  . 


Lambton    . 
Huron    . . . 

Bruce 

Totals. 


Grey   

Simcoe   . . . 
Totals. 


Middlesex . . 
Oxford   .... 

Brant 

Perth 

Wellington 
Waterloo  .. 
Dufiferin  .   . 
Totals  , 


Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton       

Peel 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland . 

Prince  Edward    . 

Totals 


Lennox  and  Addington  . 

Frontenac 

Leeds 

Granville  

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Prescot^i 

Russell 

Carleton 

Renfrew    

Lanark  

Totals 


•  Victoria 

Peterborough 
Haliburton    . . 

Hastings   

Totals  ... 


Muskoka    . . . 
Parry  Sound 

Nipissing 

Algoma .   ... 
Totals... 


Beans. 


The  Province 


1895. 


13,887 

880,891 

142,456 

14,964 

3,721 

23,311 

1,029,170 

68,057 
4,382 
4,485 

66,924 

10,067 
17,912 
27,979 

71,322 

5,064 
4,897 
4,451 
682 
2,249 
1,193 
89,858 

4,818 

2,406 

2,197 

1.065 

10,359 

11,679 

13,657 

41,784 

10,010 

98,005 

7,126 
3,749 
4,030 
3,476 
6,074 
3,798 
4,853 
6,728 
4,2?8 

15,252 
9,5121 
2,946 

71,782 

7,292 

2,804 

81" 

18,654 

29,667 


443 

142 

758 

1,703 


1894. 


$ 

20,876 

495,490 

94,044 

7,658 

3.570 

18.394 

639,432 

38,817 
4,414 
1.757 

39,988 

8,346 

7,831 

16,677 

21,632 

8,045 

800 

2,065 

1,063 

433 

751 

34,789 

2,262 
371 

894 


1882-95. 


9,787 
13,127 
21,016 
41,326 
15,341 
104,114 

8,479 
2,937 
4,830 
2,103 
3.078 
2.5 
2,716 
6,708 
3,1681 
8,071 
8.887 
7,391 
69.590 

3.949 

3,892 

569 

9,666 

18,076 

464 
729 
287 
430 


1.910 


$ 

14.988 
366,609 

48,946 

11,468 
4,008 

13.921 
444,925 

13,637 
3,052 
2,261 

18,850 

3,900 
4,012 
7,912 

12,970 

6,146 

6,027 

1,466 

740 

770 

684 

28,708 

3,480 
3,029 
777 
1,136 
4,471 
6,441 
8,290 

16,028 
9,660 

53,312 

6,079 
6,372 

8,438 

5,948 
4,427 
4,082 

12,842 
4,542 

10,941 

11.419 
6,733 

79,818 

2,700 

2,699 

696 

8.085 

13,980 

866 
486 
226 
461 

1,987 


PoUtoes. 


1.414,988       918,675       649.487     5,98«.969|    6.076,748 


1895. 

1894. 

1882-95. 

$ 

S 

$ 

79,647 

68,688 

114,8'6 

110,477 

93,106 

166.802 

118,301 

120,460 

120,428 

106,594 

98,942 

14S.968 

35,389 

32,768 

60.766 

79,883 

87,199 

96.479 

629,741 

601,108 

708,814 

119,746 

78,045 

122,216 

176.878 

204,619 

261,778 

163,456 

143,883 

224,791 

449,58C 

426,897 

608,780 

213,684 

228,729 

365,035 

386,547 

326,328 

382.088 

599,231 

655,067 

737,123 

269,402 

210.008 

249,948 

114,266 

121,716 

149,724 

66,201 

81,013 

102.488 

165,349 

161,601 

182,818 

279,739 

284,310 

315,564 

111,363 

104,001 

149.575 

171,646 

185,679 

194,fii9 

1,177,966 

1,148,228 

1,344.746 

68,654 

49,326 

76,2(2 

114,264 

126.686 

178,311 

57.903 

57,118 

7J»,882 

120,599 

139,912 

135.669 

360,990 

274,468 

340.0W 

236,512 

196,708 

227.884 

123,962 

134,589 

170,683 

151,004 

160,290 

206,195 

56,561 

64.090 

90,183 

1,279,389 

1,203,187 

l,499.0f3 

94,364 

131,696 

160.171 

107,270 

162,149 

171,088 

(    128,695 
t    160,167 

172,161 
171,018 

1   356,918 

90,271 

59,369 

72,856 

94,531 

64,229 

186,012 

130.768 

127.599 

1,296,121 

121,004 
121,696 
30,627 
167,688 
440,766 

40,527 
64,216 
26,142 
43,331 
164,216 


106.832 

69,895 

74.856 

81,495 

56.244 

269,284 

183,104 

141,187 

1,610,420 

109,880 
111,026 
20,512 
197,851 
489,219 

46,441 
62,613 
18,868 
64,210 
192,182 


136,388 

98,843 

109,861 

124.350 

66.127 

319.290 

241,<)9S 

207.969 

1.960.988 

170,261 
142.527 
39,089 
282,71S 
634,530 

75.99: 
68,993 
12.327 
63.817 
210,634 

7.719,168 
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A.  1896 


VALUE;J-MANGBL.WURZKLS  AND  CARROTS. 

T  A  B  B  L  XV.  Shewing  by  County  Municipalities  and  groups  of  Counties  the  value  of  the  total  crops  of 
Mangel-wurzels  and  Carrots  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1^  and  1805,  with  the  yearly  average  for  the. 
fourteen  years  1882-95. 


Counties. 


£«ex 

Kest 

Elgin 

Norfolk    ... 
Haldimand 
Wellaod    .. 
ToUls.. 


Lsmbton   . 
Huron    . . . 

Bruce  

ToUU. 


Grey  

Simcoe 
Totals. 


Middlesex.. 
Oifoid   ..   . 

Bnmt 

Perth 

Wellington 
Waterioo   .. 
Dafiferin.... 
Totals.. 


Liooolo 

Weotworth   ...    . 

Ualton  

?esl 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

XorthumberlAnd . 

Prince  Sdward  . . 

TotoU 


Lennox  and  Addington. 

Frantenac 

Leeds  

Gienville 

Dandas 

Stormont 

Olengarry 

Preicott 

KuMell 

Osrleton    

Renfrew 

Lanark  

TotoU 


Victoria 

Peterborough 
Hali  burton 
Hastings     . . . 
Totalii 


Ma»knka   ... 
Parry  Sound 

Nipieaing 

Algoma 

Totals... 


$ 

21,780 

24,482 

32,408 

17.394 

6,448 

4,916 

107,368 

43,022 
125,889 

28,087 
196,998 

19,304 
26,957 
45,261 

114,127 
73,920 
18,718 

186,930 

67,962 

19,257 

7,419 

438,328 

9,699 
31,555 
27,8551 
29,888 
78,793 
35,980 
19,898 
19,110 
10,01Bi 
262,794 

5,878 
10,167 
13,556 

5,895 
10,246 

6,239 
10,816 

4,182 
18,283 
28,299 

8,666 

10,937 

132,654 

46,948 
16,834 
899 
25,120 
89,796 

941 

552 

558 

1,680 

3,731 

TheProvince  1,276,920 


Mangel'Wnrzels. 


1895. 


1894. 


9 

9,968 

16,406 

22,344 

7,883 

2,946 

1,817 

61,363 


1882-95. 


$ 

9,477 

11,804 

12,967 

8,042 

4,633 

4,583 

51,506 


20,907  16.798 

108,050  68,429 

21,i>55>  16,808 

150,912  103,035 


10,869 
27,624 
3t<,49? 

55,911 
60,838 
25,186 
87,000 
53,813 
17,900 
4,808 
305,456 

7,088 
23,121 
18,834 
19,880 
60,466 


16,472 


\ 


8,755 
210,388 

3,674 
6,996 

13,112 
8,876  / 
4,930 
4,414 
4,525 
1,660 
5,922 

21,025 
5,9201 
7.538 

83,592 

40,109 
12,019 
380 
15,584 
68,092 


1,342 
1,190 
64 
1,728 
4,321 


13,808 
20,672 
34,480 

54,709 
50,626 
15,890 
72,651 
40,879 
17,885 
4,441 
256,680 

7,828 
18,899 
17,635 
16,.%7 
68,888 
28,838 
18,577 
17,260 

3,925 
192,612 

8,571 
5,596 

9,870 

4,311 
1,686 
2,938 
2,515 
4,309 

17,719 
3,937 
5,742 

61,698 

26,373 
10,412 
272 
13,980 
51,037 

1,0971 

870 

71 

705 

2,243 


922,570       753,186 


Carrots. 


$ 

30,440 
12,116 
19,881 
14,104 
4.489 
3,659 
64,588 

21,315 
18,763 
13,833 
53,411 

15,438 
27,291 
42,729 

53,096 
17,019 
10,366 
14,270 
19,893 
17,664 
6,337 
188,135 

7,112 

9,if0l 

3,019 

15,617 

20,940 

6,406 

10,889 

14,841 

5,031 


3,608 
5,471 
8,856 
8,764 

14,044 
7,885 

13,515 
5,763 

18,630 

15,875 

7,690 

9,917 

114,418 

9,108 
16,469 

2,812 
24,188 
52,577 

4,210 

3,820 

562 

4,617 

13,209 

572,672 


1882-95. 


$ 

2,00* 

10,637 

17,670 

^,979 

1,368 

1.748 

43,396 

13,449 
20,918 
12,862 
47,2^9 

17,830 
30,761 
48,591 

28,668 
17,999 

6,816 
10,802, 
12,480' 
14,520 

4,350' 
94,125 

2,651 

8,987 

3,664 

13,461 

20,625 

12,487 

10,350 

10.738 

2,666 

85,469 

3,469 
6,077 
6,417 
8,694 
8,010 
5,234 
8,167 
2,409 
8,400 

13,484 
7,926 
9,469 

88,346 

21,068 
13.537 
690 
11.246 
46,541 

8,746 

4,419 

687 

1,969 

10,8211 


8,391 
6,525 
8,654 
6,658 
2,888 
2,943 
80,969 

9.211 
22,635 
12,951 
44,797 


?5,801 
48,423 

22,967 
16,653 

9,746 
17.670 
18,579 
16,869 

5,794 
102,778 

4,780 
10,283 

5,281 
12,517 
30,724 
20^184 
20,126 
11,985 

1,964 
117,744 

2.302 
5,681 

9,135 

5,692 
2,864 
8.394 
2,386 
6,&76 

20,907 
5,286 
7,165 

71,737 

13,108 

15,997 

925 

7,949 

37,974 

3,430 
1,932 
176 
1,566 
7,104 


464,518        461,616 
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A.  1896 


VALUES-TURNIPS   AND  HAY  AND  CLOVER. 


Table   XVI.    Showin 


towing  bjr  County  Mnnieipalities  and  groups  of  Counties  the  value  at  market  prices 
of  the  total  crops  of  Turnips  and  Hay  and  Clover  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1894  and  1896,  with  the 
yearly  average  for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95. 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent 

Elgin 

Norfolk  . . . . 
Haldimand 
WellaDd  ... 
Totals.. 


Lambton   . 
Huron  .... 

Bruce  

Totals. 


Grey  

Simooe  ... 
ToU?B. 


Middlesex  . 
Oxford    .... 

Brant 

Perth    

Wellington 
Waterloo  .. 
DufFerin 
Totals.. 


Lincoln 

Wentworth 

Halton   

Peel 

York  

Ontario 

Durham 

Nortbnmberland . 

Prince  Edward  . . 

Totals 


Lennox  and  Addington 

Frontenac 

Leeds  

Grenville  

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Prescott 

RusseU  

Carleton 

Renfrew 

Lanark  

Totols 


Victoria 

Peterborough 
Haliburton    . . 
Hastings   .... 
Totals.... 


Muskoka  

Parry  Sound  , 
Nipissing  ... 

Algoma , 

Totals.... 


Turnips. 


1895. 


$ 

7,861 

11,150 

26,681 

87,018 

6,668 

9,008 

147,276 

24,416 
368,261 
336,121 
728,797 

468,160 
860,700 
818,860 

109,938 
390,562 
182,296 
242,960 
609,488 
192,360 


1,926,471 

15,376 
164,265 

98,963 

88,013 
287,699 
591,802 
374,603 
239,866 

13,478 
1,873,860 

4,888 

13,965 

26,289 

10,625 

6,534 

6,152 

9.231 

14,787 

16,269 

74.916 

47,576 

47,715 

277,946 

216,177 
135,486 
10,a37 
111,583 
474,083 

23,942 

41,181 

4,900 

82,364 

102,887 


1894. 


« 

6,222 

21,168 

30,886 

78,999 

2,213 

6,294 

144,771 

21,128 
.%S3,644 
361,976 
706,743 

644,977 
324,246 
869,222 

95,266 
346,143 
204,403 
280,686 
691,845 
219,473 
176,798 
1,963,608 

10,«)2 

164,387 

98,926 

91,867 

299,320 

611,680 

275,939 

194,942 

4,748 

1,752,611 

3,426 
22,464 
13,678 

6,662 
11,370 

4,788 
11,868 
10,617 
34,170 
85,201 
16,359 
32,7*18 
263,2l<^ 

214,100 

94,005 

7,85.5 

72,809 

388,769 

28,006 
28,418 
6,920 
27.172 
90,616 


1882  96. 


The  Province 6,349,670    6,169,449    4,826,160  22,763,942  27,088,612  31,761,796 


$ 

6,766 
12,768 
36,616 
48,164 
3,760 
6,661 
93.684 

13,697 
296,429 
268,333 
577,469 

407,414 
190,947 
698,361 

73,701 
270,780 
143,827 
204,320 
691,182 
216,919 
118,601 
1,619,280 

9.427 

128,642 

83,217 

63,046 

173,919 

547,56.5 

256,354 

163,918 

3,644 

1,419,622 

4,076 
12,663 

[      13,992 

3,164 

2.646 

3,917 

6,221 

17,658 

62,085 

23,208 

22,791 

172,411 

161,795 

67,293 

8,937 

39,.'t32 

267,367 

29,803 
24,283 
2,616 
20,474 
77,026 


Hay  and  Clover. 


1896. 


$ 

646,416 
692,616 
367,63.5 
14^836 
296,323 
462,234 
2,407,969 

631,311 

621,334 

440,746 

1,593.891 

560,474 

898,663 

1,449,187 

787,913 
535.788 
133,578 
561,741 


211,388 

242,802 

8,166,770 

316,692 
223,6161 
199,986 
194,217 
715,675 
602,267 
4-^6,994 
481,016 
145,743 
3,806,096 

394.043 

603,807 

f  512,861 

I  395,606 

714,679 

626,640 

806,502 

758,258 

561,421 

1,426,443 

1,128,906 

900,594 

8,827,769 


1894. 


1882-96. 


f 

616,161 
612,7461 
607,790 
390,876 
660,202 
680,980 
8,208,744 

638,223 
1,090,469 

920,120 
2,648,812 

1,141,961 

912,900 

2,064,861 

981,492 
696,485 
320,766 
821,069 
967,799 
481,604 
886,998 
4,646,063 

631.160 
493,033 
394,617 
448,179 
964,961 
723,870 
479.465 
544,517 
285,927 
4,866,699 

665,9261 
684,876 
703,375 
871,113 
453,161 
364,067 
609,260{ 
683,110 
309,083 
951,766 
851,203 
868,659 
7,296,498 


476,260  456,692 

199,518  388,330 

96.0881  105,046 

580,228  665,210 

1,351,094  1,600,278 


217,083 
148,264 
90,406 
206,984 
662,786 


237,429 
203,546 
63,665 
204.9.S7 
709,567 


« 

.^851 
791,685 
742,925 
525.158 
618,766 
634,535 
3,902,915 

825,117 
1,367,280 
1,098,153 
3,290,560 

1,461,414 
1,067,407 
2,628.821 

1,372,672 
967,550 
441,572 

1,087,373 

1,260,874 
622,457 
464,449 

6,136,947 

543,566 
630.895 
443,631 
531,180 

l,042,5f6 
762,563 
691,780 
667,287 
387,650 

6,600,998 

626.067 
770,592 

[1,410,838 

569,438 
611,484 
605,865 
662,144 
288.445 
897,642 
738,392 
851,477 
7,821,884 

477,916 
424,071 
110.150 
855,191 
1,867,328 

256,738 
145,829 
27,985 
172,295 
608,282 
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A.  1896 


VALUJSS-ALL   FIELD   CROPS    AND    WOOL. 

Table  XVII.  ShowtDg^  by  County  Municipalities  and  groupe  of  Counties  the  aggregate  value  of  all 
field  crops  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1894  and  1895,  with  the  yeany  ayerage  for  the  fourteen  years  188S-96 ; 
ako  the  value  at  market  prices  of  the  total  clip  of  wool  in  1894  and  1895,  with  the  yearly  average  for 
the  fourteen  years,  718:3-95. 


Counties. 


Essex 

Kent    

Eigin 

Norfolk 

Haldimand   

Welland 

Totals 

Lambton 

Huron 

Bruce 

Totals 

Grey 

Simooe   

Totals 

Middlesex  

Oxford   

Brant 

Perth 

WeUingtoQ   

Waterloo  .  

Duff erin 

Totals 

Lincoln 

Wentworth  

Halton    

Peel 

York  

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward    

Totals 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Frontenac 

Leeds 

Grenville  

Dandas  

Stormont  

Glengarry 

T'rescott 

Rusfeell   

Carleton 

Renfrew 

Lsuark   

Totals 

Victoria 

Peterborough  

Hahbnrton   

Hastings 

Totals 

Muakoka 

Parry  Sound 

Nipianng 

Algoma 

Totals 

The  Province  


All  field  crops. 


1896. 


1894. 


S 

2,963,030 
8.905,798 
2,874,770 
1,618,106 
1,277,288 
1,276,815 
13,409,752 

2,980,534 

4,522,554 

8,210,091 

10,713,179 

8.774,967 
5,411,287 
9,186,194 

4,644,188 
8,146,023 
1,193,420 
3,725,119 
4,188,955 
1,908,753 
1,810,746 
20,567,204 

1,072,687 
1,601,8881 
1,250,298 
1,747,921 
4,013,828 
3,369.984 
2,450,811 
2,814,6.88 
l,0R758i 
18,866,763 

1,239,885 
1,396,939 
1,468,243 
1,148,256 
1,455,095 
1.147,50S 
1,510,224 
1,425,352 
1,027,  IHO 
3,090,399 
2,384,403 
2,025,296 
19,317,779 
1 
2,239,986 
1,325,258' 
222.06*>; 
2,228,461' 
6,015,770 

444,624' 
408,0971 
180,7171 
545,816 
1,679,2541 


1882-96. 


$ 

2,207.798 
8.198,200 
2,264,068 
1,(527.834 
1,410,669 
1,305,521 
12,013,990 

2,407,840 

4,235,185 

3,485,905 

10,128,930 

4,373,243 
4,46.3,205 
8,836,448 

3,682,304 
3,064,231 
1,537,676 
3,142,171) 
4,144,108 
2,195,415 
1,887,518 
19,653,430 

1,141,463 
1,721.452 
1.280,067 
1,972,134 

.S,88*?,742 
3,209,312 

2,277,878 
2,3rjf;,312 

19il66i548 

1,452,829 
1,471,266 
1,677,250 
1,059,109, 
1,098, 4*'8 

824,865 
1,132,169 
1,036,109 

657,621 

2,440,173 

l,f<6l,621 

1,838.494 

16,64^,877 

2,147,873 
1,627,506 
191,571 
2,226,942 
6,093,892 

447,312 
447,121 
186,707 
548,137 
1,678,277 


99,655,895|      94,056,892 


$ 

2,532,457 
8,646^188 
2,675,506 
2.161,867 
1,770,583 
1,496,064 
14,282,615 

2,690,447 

5,223,628 

4,062,881 

11,966,866 

5,074,646 
4,878,814 
9,947,960 

4,827,187 
8.607,860 
1,868,787 
8,880,118 
4,851,916 
2,763,286 
1,928,006 
28,716,608 

1,417,888 
2,236,476 
1,601,826 
2,466,288 
4,782,368 
3.981,047 
2,966,385 
2,802,418 
1,504,447 
28,756,593 

1.702,379 
1,767,404 

}    3,230,924 

1,365.854 
1,106,070 
1,301,836 
1,268  676 
738,148 
2.812,619 
2,209,718 
2,062,503 
19,565,031 

2,438,279 
1,800,629 
252,990 
2,820,576 
7,312,474 

533,021 

356,646 

62,899 

617,086 

1,469,650 

112,008,887 


1895. 


Wool. 


1894. 


« 

18,490 
28,686 
32,624 
23,616 
28,009 
14,219 
140,498 

86,896 

66,466 

78,559 

176,420 

97,718 

78,291 

171,009 

61,149 
17,006 
13,818 
84,514! 
64,108 
22,037 
28,481 
226,067 

12,961 
19,981 
16,810 
21,623 
39,580 
84,411 
26,250 
23,231 
7,935 
202,732 

15,570 

18,.S78 

f      17,028 

\        9.821 

7.2741 

9.688 

14,.%7 

11,688 

9,614 

28,573 

4l,6Jl9 

84,603 

218,128 

25,520 
18.280 
5,783 
24,925 
74,458 

9,488 

9,930 

1.366 

18,942 

84,666 

1,242,962 


1882  96. 


$ 

16,289 
28,162' 
29,249* 
19,679 
18,448 
11,831 
116,fl" 

38,147 

67,568 

60,169 

160,879 

85,218 

58,967 

144,186 

46.117 
15,519 
11,326 
80,859 
50,451 
19,184 
19,867 
198,818 

11,368 
16,868' 
13,902 
19,184 
31,789 
29,081 
23,211 
18,886 
6,841 
171,024 

13,463 

16,294 

15,484 

8.645 

6,678 

7,983 

10,681 

9,704 

8,481 

22.289 

32,566 

29,896 

181,998 

2'^973 

16,205 

4,5671 

.      21,4231 

68,168 

7,849 

7,600 

866 

11,347 

27,161 

1,063,721 


S 
X  16,738 
22,660 
26,478 
17,617 
19,680 
18,040 
116,148 

29.648 

64,788 

56,908 

140,889 

77,298 

60,664 

127,952 

48.952 
19,882 
14.007 
38,696 
61,893 
82,096 
19,912 
204,886 

10,669 
16,845 
18,838 
19,227 
81,249 
81,197 
23,763 
21,617 
8,649 
176,434 

14,109 
17,028 

I     80,667 

8,913 

9,098 

12,964 

10,078 

7,673 

2.^^,942 

88,276 

31.036 

200,684 

24,047 
16,679 
3,626 
28,932 
67,174 

6,697 

4,266 

306 

6.476 

17,615 

1,060,263 
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A.  189& 


VALUE   PER   ACRE-FALL    WH'EAT,    SPRING    WHBAT»    BARLEY. 

Table  XVIIL  Showing  by  County  Municipalities  and  sroups  of  Counties  the  market  va^ue  of  crops 
per  acre,  of  Wheat  and  mrley  in  Ontario  in  the  yeats  1894  and  1896,  with  the  yearly  avera^re  for  the 
fourteen  years  1882-96. 


Counties. 

Fall  wheat. 

Sp 

ring  wheat. 

Barley. 

1895. 

1894. 

1882-96. 

1895. 

1894. 

188295. 

1896. 

1894. 

1883-95. 

Essex 

«    c. 

16  78 

13  66 
12  27 

7  14 

10  19 
9  77 

11  64 

14  36 

16  80 
18  03 

14  58 

18  31 

19  75 

17  83 

15  25 

11  09 
7  97 

16  18 

12  27 
10  46 
14  21 
12  70 

1192 
10  67 
12  40 
12  40 

14  90 

15  11 
14  21 
14  48 
14  07 

12  87 

13  31 

16  87 

16  32 

18  86 

19  06 

13  86 

17  95 
17  67 
19  61 

16  22 

14  35 

17  53 

15  24 

15  62 

12  82 

18  17 
n  76 
18  37 

10  40 

13  87 

13  86 

14  48 
14  29 

18  30 

$    c. 

9  52 
1188 

11  U 
,    9  57 

10  95 
10  12 
10  60 

10  56 

12  65 

11  83 

11  76 

12  65 
12  16 
12  37 

10  66 

12  32 

13  09 
13  87 
13  30 

12  76 

13  16 
12  16 

10  95 

12  27 

13  59 
13  69 
12  87 
U  66 

11  17 

10  29 

8  97 

12  21 

11  38 

10  07 

9  96 

11  00 

10  73 
9  74 
9  35 

11  00 
11  00 
11  00 
It  88 
11  61 

10  92 

11  05 
11  60 

7  48 
10  40 

10  87 

0  44 

808 
826 
9  79 
980 

11  66 

S    c. 
16  20 
16  62 
16  80 
16  06 
18  56 

13  50 

15  57 

16  09 

17  20 
16  71 
16  76 

16  98 

17  85 
17  58 

17  21 
17  14 

15  96 
17  80 
17  86 
17  44 

16  89 

17  11 

15  10 

15  68 

16  28 

17  61 

18  45 
18  66 
16  72 
16  25 

14  21 
Id  76 

14  86 

16  68 

}l5  97 

17  46 
16  66 

15  8S 

11  47 

16  81 

14  64 
16  89 
16  01 

16  02 

17  15 
16  36 

18  77 

15  88 

16  86 

14  84 

12  74 
11  60 

17  41 
16  69 

16  60 

$    c. 

12  22 

U  78 

10  12 

8  59 

8  08 
5  58 

10  26 

9  66 
•  11  24 

11  45 

11  12 

in  82 

12  08 

11  46 

12  22 

10  38 
7  82 

14  10 

11  59 

12  16 
12  63 
12  15 

12  08 

7  68 

8  45 
10  96 

10  68 

9  56 
9  84 
9  21 
9  21 
9  87 

9  63 

11  10 
/10  89 
\  11  59 

14  38 
14  17 

12  15 
12  84 
12  91 
12  42 
11  45 
11  17 
11  69 

10  12 

7  2H 

8  38 

9  63 

8  90 

9  40 
9  84 

14  38 

11  38 
11  30 

10  82 

S    c. 

7  27 
788 

8  99 

5  55 

6  49 
666 

7  21 

'    7  66 
799 

8  60 
8  32 

8  99 
8  71 

8  82 

8  49 

8  60 

'*'8"2r 

9  48 
11  49 
11  04 

9  83 

6  11 
6  60 

6  16 

7  71 

7  99 

8  82 
688 
7  16 
■^  88 

7  67 

9  99 

8  66 
8  82 

8  77 

9  27 
6  99 
6  66 
6  44 

6  88 

7  88 
7  60 
838 

7  76 

8  88 

7  33 

5  61 

8  10 
8  11 

8  49 
683 

6  66 

7  83 

7  68 

8  13 

$    c. 

12  68 

12  96 

13  78 
11  88 

10  86 

11  46 
13  07 

13  16 
11  90 
11  89 

11  98 

13  48 

12  84 

12  68 

13  89 
18  68 
n  61 
12  92 
12  76 
12  69 
12  68 
12  74 

11  86 

12  41 

12  88 
18  84 

14  18 
18  90 

13  66 
11  60 

11  42 
13  29 

12  04 

12  76 

13  22 

16  48 

14  63 
18  47 
18  17 
14  16 

14  77 
18  62 

12  78 

13  6J 

12  55 

11  14 

10  80 

12  66 
12  04 

12  78 
18  36 

11  62 
16  22 

15  20 

12  96 

S    c. 

11  88 

18  29 

11  68 

8  85 

8  61 

8  65 

11  84 

12  60 
1127 

10  18 
1182 

9  68 

13  60 
1171 

13  40 

11  88 
736 

18  09 

10  02 

9  90 

10  14 

10  88 

9  41 
966 
966 
866 
9  67 
9  74 

8  77 

7  84 
812 

9  01 

9  01 

8  97 
r  9  13 
\  9  09 

11  38 
10  42 

10  87 

11  11 

12  86 
11  39 

8  65 
11  07 
10  04 

10  18 

7  76 

8  61 

8  20 

9  11 

8  77 

9  33 
9  94 

10  18 
9  48 

10  23 

$    c. 

10  12 

11  18 
9  76 
783 

6  44 

7  01 
9  30 

10  34 
10  41 
10  61 
10  43 

9  84 
9  92 
9  89 

10  08 
10  29 
860 
10  08 
10  87 

10  12 

11  43 
10  15 

729 

8  26 

7  13 
960 

8  68 
7  94 

7  37 
680 

8  87 

8  19 

9  68 
869 

8  51 
944 

9  64 

8  69 
7  49 
7  29 

6  76 
786 

7  74 

9  44 

8  67 

9  62 
8  26 
8  2'? 
8  18 
8  95 

7  83 
802 
608 

8  51 

804 

> 

9  15 

$    c. 

12  78 

Sent 

Agin 

Norfolk 

Haldimand 

18  64 
13  84 
18  13 
11  8S 

W^UnH 

11  97 

Group    

Lambton .... 

13  62 
13  04 

Huron 

Brooe  

14  0» 

15  63 

Group  

18  6S 

Grey  

12^ 
13  1« 
13  (» 

Simooe  

Group 

Middlesex 

13  52 

Oxfoid 

Brant 

Perth 

WeUington  

Watertoo 

15  30 
IS  8a 

15  14 
14  27 

16  09 

Duff erin 

Group 

12  97 
14  2& 

1  .incoln 

Wentworth 

Halton   

Peel 

12  6S 
IS  75 
14  11 

13  so 

York 

Ontario 

Durham 

Northumberland     

Prince  b«dward 

14  6a 
14  18 
18  8:? 
11  54 
10  77 

Group 

Lennox  and  Addington  . 

Prontenac   

Leeds   

18  21 

11  6ft 

12  SO 

12  57 

16  8R 
18  49 

Grenville 

Dundas 

Stormont  

Glengarry 

11  59 

Prefrcott 

Russell  

13  64 
11  99 

Carleton 

Renfrew 

14  43 
11  79 

Lanark 

Group 

12  8S 

12  5& 

Victoria  

13  89 

Peterbor.»ugh 

12  4S 

Haliburton   

11  97 

HaatingR   

11  96 

Group 

12  41 

Muskoka  

Parry  Sound 

loss 

11  11 

Nipissing ,. 

Algoma  . .   . .    , 

9  77 
13  43 

Group  

11  80 
13  22 

The  Province 
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60  Victoria. 


Sessional  Papers*  (No.  36)» 


A.18M 


VALUE  PER   ACRE-OATS,    RYE  AND   PEAS. 


T  A  B  L  B  XIX.  Showing  bv  Coanty  Munioip^ities  and  gronpa  of  Gonntias  the  market  yt^ne  of  oropi  per 
•ere  of  Oftti,  Rto  Mid  PeM  in  Ontario  in  the  yean  IBM  and  1896»  with  the  yearly  average  tor  the 
fourteen  yean  1888-96. 


CoontieB. 


Essex    

Kent .■ 

Elgin 

Norfolk 

JF¥«.MiiwAti^    

Welland 

Group 

Lambton 

Auron 

Brace 

Group 

Grey  

Simcoe  

Group 

Middlesex  

Oxford 

Brant 

Perth 

Welliiufton  

Waterloo 

l>aiferin 

Group 

Lincoln 

Wentworth  

Halton  

Peel 

York 

Ontario    

Durham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward 

Group 

Iiennox  and  Addington 

Fronteoao 

Iieeds 

Grenville 

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Presoott 

BnsaeU , 

Oarleton 

fienfrew 

Lanark 

Group  

Victoria 

Peterborough 

fialibnrton  

Hastings  

Group 

Muskoka  

Parry  Sound 

Nipiflsing 

Algoma 

Group 

The  Province 


OaU. 


1896. 


$    a 

18  37 
12  46 
10  80 

8  86 

9  96 

10  48 

11  27 

12  80 
11  49 

9  98 

11  81 

9  22 

12  02 
10  44 

12  46 

12  02 

9  14 

12  92 

10  30 
9  76 
9  76 

11  24 

9  81 
10  62 
10  10 

9  72 
10  71 
10  66 
10  10 

8  68 

8  18 
10  06 

766 

8  24 
7  42 
792 

10  01 

9  69 
10  01 

10  01 

11  49 
10  62 

9  08 

10  83 

988 

10  69 
746 

7  94 
788 

8  78 

9  14 
888 
984 
9  49 
906 

10  89 


1894. 


$    c 

10  69 

11  86 

10  01 
668 
7  66 

6  90 
987 

11  18 
10  68 

9  78 
10  48 

9  67 

10  88 

9  97 

906 
10  41 

866 

996 
10  13 

9  42 
10  68 

988 

7  61 

8  07 
832 
979 

10  26 
881 
886 
782 

7  73 

8  91 

8  90 
807 
826 
8  47 
890 
796 
684 

6  70 

7  11 

8  66 

7  48 

8  76 
8  01 

866 
866 

6  11 
8  69 

8  68 

7  11 
826 
708 
989 

*8  28 

9  23 


1882-96. 


$  c 

12  68 

13  42 
12  63 
10  69 
10  63 

10  29 

11  90 

12  16 
12  71 

11  31 

12  11 

11  07 
11  91 

11  42 

12  76 

13  13 

11  87 
13  86 

12  64 
12  66 
1177. 
12  79 

10  90 
12  06 
12  00 

12  66 

13  46 
12  72 

11  86 

10  01 
9  43 

12  12 

9  60 

977 

[l0  61 

11  99 
11  66 
10  82 
10  89 
10  90 
1196 
10  86 
10  89 

10  92 

11  34 
10  89 

9  20 

9  94 

10  62 

997 
9  96 

10  12 

11  63 

10  38 

11  76 


Rye. 


1896. 


$  c. 

9  21 
9  03 
8  39 

6  70 
638 

7  16 
6  96 

986 

8  16 
736 
8  60 

6  61 

7  98 
773 

886 
743 

6  89 
10  72 

7  11 
7  71 
926 

7  98 

8  12 
830 
7  89 
648 
830 
7  62 
634 
6  06 
6  89 
6  88 

6  61 

766 

r  734 

[  698 

10  40 

6  47 

12  08 


9  80 
784 
803 
8  21 
7  66 

6  66 
648 
6  62 

6  67 
644 

834 

7  62 
6  61 

10  12 

8  79 

720 


1894.   1882-96. 


$  c. 

8  18 

7  96 
707 
6  79 
6  88 
708 
664 

809 

9  81 

8  27 
8  68 

6  68 
6  72 

6  70 

8  81 

7  91 

7  69 
10  62 

6  98 

8  76 

6  86 
796 

7  29 

726 

6  60 
734 

7  61 
766 
6  10 
6  92 
6  41 
6  40 

6  98 
6  72 

6  01 

7  78 

8  49 
7  61 
6  63 
6  63 
6  19 
766 
6  86 
690 
706 

6  19 
692 
6  SO 
729 
684 

6  76 

7  20 

6  63 

8  84 

7  29 

6  80 


$  c. 
10  43 
10  84 

9  30 

7  67 
904 

8  82 

8  49 

9  44 
999 
9  91 
980 

9  46 
9  87 
9  79 

9  68 
8  69 
804 
933 
946 
969 
990 
908 

8  77 

9  43 
943 

10  96 
973 
970 
8  41 
761 
800 

8  31 

866 

9  66 

^10  29 

13  07 

11  88 
9  42 

10  20 

11  43 
10  41 

10  62 

11  16 
10  31 

938 

8  62 
948 
889 
886 

10  64 

12  28 
10  06 

10  23 

11  07 

9  14 


Peas. 


1896. 


$  c 

12  49 

10  86 

10  30 

8  44 

8  77 

9  10 
986 

10  41 
12  88 
12  44 
12  44 

10  68 
12  66 

11  66 

12  88 
12  44 

8  22 
16  07 
12  44 

11  73 

10  14 

12  21 

9  69 
964 

11  62 

10  36 

12  22 
904 
932 
746 
784 
9  67 

904 

866 

f  888 

i  9  81 

12  49 

11  34 

10  36 

11  18 
1162 

12  88 
937 
986 
984 

9  10 

7  61 
849 
871 

8  46 

11  07 
11  62 

11  89 

12  77 
12  06 

10  66 


1894. 


$    a 

9  92 
922 
809 
682 
6  66 
788 
728 

927 
10  61 
10  67 
10  64 

10  61 
10  93 
10  78 

9  17 

9  49 
702 

10  18 
9  81 
966 

11  42 
968 

766 
746 
718 
766 
868 

8  62 
927 

9  76 
11  26 

8  90 

9  22 

997 

9  76 

992 

10  13 

10  02 
666 
6  79 
8  42 

8  42 

9  81 
10  72 

988 

966 
10  34 

697 
10  13 

9  93 

10  29 

11  26 
760 

U68 

10  79 


1882-96 


$  c. 
1131 

11  22 
10  66 
10  74 
10  00 

9  81 
10  67 

10  87 
13  28 
18  48 
13  12 

18  63 

13  94 

12  77 

11  62 

12  24 

11  04 

13  82 
13  13 
13  20 

12  26 
12  68 

10  42 
1147 
12  26 
1198 

12  84 

11  97 
1164 
10  40 

10  49 

11  64 

10  79 
10  81 

\u  39 

13  10 

12  08 
10  61 

10  04 

11  61 

12  74 
12  02 
12  46 
11  62 

11  91 
11  88 

10  62 

10  71 

11  27 

12  12 

12  43 
11  14 

14  90 

13  44 


9  67       12  06 


10  B.I.  (1-8) 
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59  Victoria. 


Sessional  Papers  (No.  36). 


A.  1896 


VALUES  PER  A  ORE-CORN,  BUCKWHEAT  AND  BEANS. 


Tabls  XX. 
MTo  of  Corn  . 
yean  1894  Mid 


Com. 

Buckwheat. 

-D,^... 

Counties. 

Husk- 
ing. 

Silo. 

Average. 

■• 

1895. 

1894. 

1882-95. 

1896. 

1894. 

1882  95. 

1895. 

1894. 

1882-95. 

Efwx   ...., 

Kent 

$    0. 

2147 
20  79 

19  66 

18  81 
17  68 

17  68 

20  24 

19  44 
14  69 
12  88 

18  67 

1198 
16  82 

14  78 

18  68 

15  69 

16  27 
16  87 
16  89 
14  92 

16  87 

17  17 

16  72 

14  01 

18  68 
12  48 

18  38 

17  68 

15  69 

14  01 

16  60 
16  78 

16  72 

15  37 

15  87 
22  88 

19  89 

16  06 
15  59 

20  79 
12  66 

860 
14  42 
18  04 
21  10 

20  62 
18  90 

18  08 

2176 

27  44 

21  48 
24  12 

24  90 

28  00 
26  98 

25  48 
2196 

20  66 
28  26 
28  86 

19  90 
24  00 
28  08 

20  84 

21  78 
28  40 
24  00 
24  66 
24  86 

26  28 

21  84 

21  60 
28  09 

24  00 

22  84 

25  54 

26  22 
80  26 
28  80 
28  80 
28  40 
26  86 

$   0. 

21  12 
20  49 

19  46 
18  78 

18  98 

17  82 

20  08 

19  78 
28  80 

20  88 
20  67 

22  87 

22  08 
22  50 

20  84 

18  08 

17  72 
22  10 
28  18 

18  16 

21  84 

19  67 

17  40 

18  82 

22  08 

21  78 

22  88 
2140 

20  74 

17  68 

18  06 

19  40 

19  72 

19  51 

18  84 
24  24 
26  20 

20  87 
28  71 
28  57 

19  49 
28  78 

21  14 
26  04 

22  04 

19  78 

20  28 

11  45 

17  77 

18  16 

18  88 
18  88 

12  82 
15  24 
18  70 

20  28 

$  c. 
15  28 

15  62 

18  29 
14  71 
1198 

16  90 
16  78 

16  46 
16  70 
16  11 
16  46 

16  29 

19  64 
18  02 

18  89 

17  81 

19  12 

20  08 
17  61 

17  18 
19  61 

18  22 

14  66 
16  47 
18  21 

21  89 
16  82 
18  46 
16  76 
16  12 

14  01 

16  99 

17  28 

17  24 

18  86 

19  18 

19  87 

22  66 

20  48 
17  15 

21  87 

17  79 
16  81 
19  64 

18  86 

15  88 
14  94 
10  68 
14  66 
14  71 

18  86 
10  79 
10  44 
14  10 
12  60 

16  76 

$    c. 
20  18 
19  91 
19  96 
17  76 

16  88 

17  44 
19  47 

17  58 

19  74 

17  98 

18  04 

17  50 

20  00 

18  80 

19  24 

18  08 

19  08 

20  85 

19  89 
18  86 

16  92 

18  91 

17  75 

20  18 

19  08 

19  67 

18  72 
17  77 
16  66 

16  14 
14  40 

17  82 

16  82 

16  97 

}   19  87 

20  68 
20  08 
20  25 

18  88 
20  76 
18  77 

17  86 

18  82 
18  94 

17  86 

17  08 

14  14 

15  79 

16  08 

11  68 

12  28 
12  52 
14  08 
12  28 

18  78 

$  c. 
7  78 
7  40 
7  62 

7  47 

8  88 
7  08 
750 

726 
7  48 

7  91 
744 

708 

8  87 
8  48 

8  10 
7  69 
526 
786 

10  12 
584 

9  20 
7  45 

7  14 

6  16 
786 

8  46 

9  81 
850 
8  02 
640 

5  74 
700 

8  02 

7  18 
/850 
\802 

8  46 

8  88 

9  42 

8  24 

9  58 

8  91 
764 

9  86 
8  48 

7  99 
7  62 
7  48 

6  81 

7  29 

7  80 
936 

8  61 
799 
840 

760 

$  c. 

5  67 

6  70 
729 
6  47 
6  02 

5  49 
626 

6  94 
6  86 
6  89 
686 

6  51 
748 
786 

9  80 
668 

6  66 
8  82 
4  48 
784 

4  70 

7  67 

5  96 

6  48 
784 
784 

8  82 
6  98 
725 
737 

5  76 

6  96 

588 
726 
8  36 

6  86 

7  49 
828 
6  15 
706 
784 
706 
6  51 
6  47 
6  90 

6  65 
6  70 

5  21 

6  69 
656 

666 
5  76 
784 
784 
707 

684 

$    0. 

8  86 
7  98 
796 
782 

6  82 
726 

7  51 

786 
7  77 
784 
746 

718 
787 
766 

7  88 
712 
6  99 

8  82 
877 

6  92 

7  84 
750 

786 
797 
6  95 

6  96 

8  66 
8  88 
8  88 
800 
792 
8  05 

8  60 

8  75 

}     8  16 

9  96 
9  20 
829 

7  77 
9  07 

8  86 
8  17 

$  c. 

18  18 
20  86 

19  41 

17  61 
12  78 
15  58 
19  96 

19  22 

18  18 

17  52 

19  08 

18  87 

20  17 

19  48 

20  74 

17  62 

14  49 

18  94 
2181 
28  68 
18  94 
20  01 

15  06 
18  94 
18  94 
28  68 

15  81 
18  28 

17  99 

18  18 
10  99 

16  69 

28  68 

18  78 
fl4  87 
.14  02 

19  98 
19  89 

17  62 

18  18 
28  68 
2121 
15  84 

$.0. 

18  14 

13  80 

19  10 
16  46 

18  99 

15  90 

14  46 

16  89 
22  52 

20  20 

17  50 

16  56 
16  89 

16  71 

19  54 
28  18 

18  80 
28  73 

19  82 

14  90 
22  08 

20  26 

18  77 

17  66 
16  56 

'24*84 

18  44 

19  21 
16  67 

19  87 

18  44 

22  08 

19  82 
18  44 
16  66 
18  11 
18  22 
18  25 

15  90 
15  46 

21  64 
18  99 

20  64 
18  71 

12  70 

$  c. 
20  08 
18  15 

Elgin    

20  82 

Norfolk    

HaldinAnd ... 

17  96 

18  14 

W^n^nd 

16  88 

Group 

18  29 

Lambton 

17  98 

Huron 

28  84 

Bruce   

19  00 

Group 

18  85 

Grey 

19  81 

Suheoe 

19  2» 

Group 

19  SO 

Middletex  

19  59 

Oxford 

28  82 

Brant  

17  08 

Perth   

24  08 

Wellington 

18  05 

Water&o 

18  78 

Dufferin 

20  86 

Group 

19  86 

riinooln    . . . 

19  44 

Wentworth 

21  64 

Halton 

18  50 

Peel 

24  70 

York 

22  70 

Ontario    

20  18 

Durham 

19  87 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward 

Group 

19  26 

20  47 
20  07 

Lennox  and  Addington. 
Erontf^nac  ............ 

28  61 
25  39 

Leedi   

}2180 

Grenville 

Dundan    

25  20 

Stormont 

Glengarry  

26  99 
21  04 

Preeoott 

RuMell 

27  88 
21  42 

Carleton 

16  82'  26  54 

23  43 

Renfrew 

11  53 
17  40 

17  29 

11  98 

10  62 

904 

14  01 

13  57 

14  01 
9  04 

10  86 

11  30 
1188 

18  62 

26  78 
80  24 
26  92 

22  80 
28  76 
24  00 

21  92 

22  84 

12  00 
20  00 
16  00 
18  00 
16  44 

28  69 

22  52 

Lanark 

8  16   19  51 
8  46   18  39 

7  40   18  07 

25  82 

Group 

23  94 

Tictoria 

17  65 

7  79     9  94    16  56 

7  26   12  97!  H  69 

8  20   19  70   16  90l 

17  10 

B^bnrton 

18  68 

TTMti'nfrP  .     .  , , 

90  01 

Group 

792 

9  47 
796 
842 
9  01 
8  96 

807 

15  98 

9  47 
1186 
14  21 
18  94 

18  41 

19  45 

15  02 

22  08 
22  08 
22  08 

16  56 
20  64 

16  41 

18  87 

M^i^Voka 

19  82 

Parry  Sound 

19  82 

Nipiiunff 

20  45 

Algoma   

21  96 

Group 

20  or 

The  Province 
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59  Victoria. 


Sessional  Papers  (No.  36)l 


A.  1896 


VALUE   PER   AOKE-POTATOES,    M ANGEL-WURZELS    AND    CARROTS. 

T  A  B  L  ■  XXI.  Showing  by  County  Mtmidpalitiei  and  grcupt  of  Counties  the  market  value  per  acre  of 
Potatoes,  Blangel-Wurzels  and  Carxots  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1894  and  1895,  with  the  yeftrly  average 
for  the  fourteen  years  1882-95. 


Counties. 

Pototoes. 

1 
Mangel-Wurzels. 

Carrots. 

1896. 

1894. 

1882-95. 

1895. 

1894. 

1882-95. 

1896. 

1894. 

1882-95. 

Essex 

$  c. 
as  63 
29  49 
29  69 

27  07 
24  64 

24  86 
26  94 

81  51 
33  53 

29  90 
31  68 

30  91 

39  69 
35  99 

35*85 
8171 

26  46 
38  18 

86  76 
3151 

31  51 
33  69 

25  26 
25  45 

30  30 

28  89 
35  35 

35  75 

31  92 

28  08 
24  04 
30  89 

30  30 

27  07 
38  73 

40  40 

36  97 

31  51 
3161 

37  67 

36  97 
30  30 

29  49 

38  78 
83  15 

37  37 

32  93 

38  38 

27  67 
3198 

28  89 

87  57 
86  56 

32  93 

33  67 

32  15 

$  c 
19  72 

25  45 

80  66 

28  39 
23  19 
27  98 

26  23 

23  86 

40  43 
34  56 
34  18 

85  68 

86  82 
36  77 

88  74 

36  21 

34  44 
38  69 
47  26 
82  92 

46  34 

89  20 

29  17 

81  61 
33  18 

32  57 
84  56 

33  22 

37  69 

38  28 

30  30 

33  32 

88  94 

41  96 

40  04 
49  77 
51  05 

41  88 

35  58 
3106 

42  69 
44  57 

43  66 

47  19 
42  62 

34  83 
34  27 

31  36 

36  40 

34  76 

38  44 
47  54 

35  40 
51  08 

44  53 

36  33 

$      0. 

39  63 
60  42 
4128 
43  86 
43  16 
39  27 

43  11 

39  80 
52  39 
48  66 

47  98 

52  68 
52  08 

62  84 

44  44 
46  SI 
46  75 

48  66 

63  18 

60  66 
57  26 

49  54 

40  16 
48  39 
46  96 

48  06 
44  61 

50  24 

52  84 
46  41 
38  79 

46  13 

47  34 
43  62 

}  49  07 

57  64 

49  86 
46  45 

51  41 
46  11 

53  24 

61  76 
59  40 
51  66 

54  48 

50  22 
56  98 

$  a 

35  44 
38  72 
88  72 
41  12 
24  80 

33  44 

36  87 

44  08 

41  62 
38  20 

40  58 

30  40 

38  80 
84  71 

42  16 
40  00 
82  82 

40  96 
86  48 
30  96 

41  68 

39  35 

34  64 
41  52 
88  28 

$  c. 
28  00 

37  20 
42  00 

80  82 
20  32 
20  88 

38  70 

28  64 

39  12 

84  96 
36  63 

26  64 

85  28 
32  32 

3184 
39  20 
46  64 
32  56 
38  76 
34  96 

29  68 
34  76 

28  24 
34  56 

81  7fi 

$    c. 

32  68 
34  21 
36  58 
83  09 

26  08 
83  21 
83  04 

83  46 
38  02 
34  16 

86  64 

88  68 
38  66 

33  61 

36  41 

38  21 

39  26 

87  16 
36  02 

34  93 

34  16 

36  69 

.81  95 

88  81 
86  88 
82  47 

35  93 
86  46 
85  73 

34  66 
24  53 

35  34 

27  47 

28  99 

}  32  09 

34  49 

29  05 
31  26 

28  91 

31  45 

29  73 

30  28 

32  44 
30  66 

37  41 
80  58 
27  20 

$  c. 

45  00 
49  25 

47  00 

43  00 
30  18 
42  88 

44  21 

64  88 

46  88 
33  50 
44  56 

38  50 
44  88 

42  06 

64  68 

46  75 

44  88 

48  38 

43  88 

48  50 
87  60 

47  98 

83  63 

49  60 
43  75 

43  60 

48  68 

45  75 

47  18 

38  26 

48  75 
42  61 

32  60 

32  88 

f44  60 

142  76 

49  68 

39  68 
51  00 
45  38 
58  88 
4100 
4126 
47  00 

44  83 

40  18 
47  88 
S\  S5 

$  c. 

28  68 
89  25 

57  00 
37  38 

26  63 

27  75 
42  05 

46  38 
46  38 

42  88 
44  98 

36  88 
49  88 

43  38 

40  25 

48  18 

58  75 
88  13 

40  00 

44  00 

37  60 

41  76 

26  25 

49  38 
46  38 
36  75 
48  88 
46  25 

45  00 

38  62 

29  50 

42  44 

31  26 

41  63 
81  00 

46  00 

42  63 
33  13 
36  63 

27  38 
52  60 
83  63 
46  63 
40  25 

38  58 

46  00 

39  18 
sn  on 

$  c. 
34  25 

Kent 

38  84 

Elgin 

44  09 

N<»folk 

Haldimand  

Welland 

Group 

Idunbton   

37  62 
32  09 
36  33 

88  27 

39  53 

Huron 

Bmoe 

47  86 
42  32 

Group 

Gr^   

Simooe   

Group 

44  27 

44  88 

45  50 
45  81 

Middlesex 

Oxford   

42  53 

49  86 

Bnait 

Perth 

51  29 

47  25 

Wellington   

43  25 

Waterloo 

61  16 

Thifferin 

Group 

41  68 
46  48 

Lincoln 

WentwOrth  

Halton  

38  56 

47  60 

48  45 

Peel     

37  36   28  40 
84  08   83  68 
37  44    34  82 
83  84   Sft  40 

42  57 

York 

Ontario 

50  12 

48  28 

I>nrliam 

47  68 

Northumberland 

85  52 

32  00 
85  57 

27  44 

28  72 
/84  32 
138  12 

38  96 
31  04 
41  44 

31  68 
3186 
30  56 

33  68 
38  24 
82  90 

36  56 

32  56 
25  fW 

32  64 

30  40 
32  19 

22  00 
29  52 
26  76 
34  00 
84  00 
24  80 
28  64 

21  84 
42  00 
28  88 
40  00 

28  88 

29  21 

31  36 

28  48 
20  00 

32  00 

30  86 

22  00 
34  00 

32  00 
36  00 

29  62 

33  34 

42  35 

Prince  Edward    

29  31 

Group 

f  jffnnox  and  Addinffton    

46  26 
86  97 

Frontenao 

S3  82 

Leeds 

Grenville 

}  40  24 

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Preeoott 

48  65 
37  19 
37  71 
86  71 

Rnmell 

42  64 

Carleton    

Renfrew    

T^pjirlr    .---.-,    ,  ,  ,  - -  -  -  - 

40  28 
38  78 
42  65 

39  99 

Victoria 

Peterborough  

46  98 
42  89 

Hal^bnrton 

86  58 

Hastings   

50  17   32  88 

51  66   S4  54 

28  77i  87  60'  38  2.5 

86  63 

Group 

38  10 

21  94 
26  43 
35  50 
26  11 
24  12 

86  03 

40  26    41  R1 

42  15 

Muskoka  

57  01 
62  68 
68  18 

70  67 
61  90 

49  24 

23  52 

24  00 
29  36 
24  00 
24  65 

87  14 

36  38 
85  38 
81  26 
39  18 
36  39 

44  04 

38  75 
43  76 
81  25 
28  13 
36  60 

41.58 

36  73 

Parry  Sound 

85  78 

29  33 

Ahrnma t  . . 

33  82 

Group 

36  00 

The  Province         

43  76 
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59  Victoria. 


Sessional  Papers  (No.  36). 


A.  1896 


VALUE   PER   ACRE-TURNIPS,    HA\    AND   ALL  FIELD   CROPS. 

Iabli  XXII.  Showing  by  Oonntv  MunioipftlitieB  and  groups  of  Counties  the  market  Talue  per  acre 
of  Turnips,  Hay  and  Clover  and  all  field  crops  in  Oatano  in  the  years  1894  and  1895,  with  the  yearly 
average  for  the  fourteen  years  1883-96. 


Counties. 

Turnips. 

Hay  and  Clover. 

All  field  crops. 

1895. 

1894. 

1882-95. 

1895. 

1894. 

1882-95. 

1895. 

1894. 

1882-95. 

Eaiez 

$  a 
89  70 

86  90 
42  10 
89  50 
29  80 
88  10 

88  00 

47  50 
40  80 
S8  30 

89  55 

88  80 

50  00 

48  05 

42  80 
46  70 

40  01 

41  80 
40  70 
S3  70 
48  10 

43  11 

3190 
40  70 

87  70 
87  50 

40  80 
48  40 

48  70 

41  20 

42  50 
42  58 

24  20 
35  00 

41  40 

42  50 

49  50 
32  00 

51  00 
55  80 
42  70 

89  10 
48  80 
48  10 
42  77 

89  00 

44  70 

25  50 
46  80 
41  55 

80  50 

87  10 
35  00 

88  80 
35  65 

4188 

$  c. 

20  40 

32  60 

41  40 
40  70 

21  70 
28  10 
86  95 

86  80 

39  80 

42  70 
4109 

42  50 
50  60 

45  20 

38  00 

48  70 

49  10 

35  00 

43  60 

37  30 

46  50 

42  04 

81  40 

40  70 

41  90 

41  40 

47  10 

43  40 

42  40 

40  80 
88  20 
42  91 

12  50 

36  00 

50  60 

41  90 
40  90 
3150 
4190 
28  50 
46  80 

87  80 
3140 

88  00 
86  38 

39  40 

89  80 

22  90 
88  10 

38  57 

88  80 
30  20 

40  00 
85  80 

33  35 

41  78 

$  c. 

28  31 

34  51 

37  45 

38  78 

29  88 

88  65 
36  14 

84  38 
40  85 
4169 
4105 

4127 
44  03 
42  11 

38  88 
44  98 
4b  80 

40  67 
48  89 
4100 
42  48 
42  99 

85  18 
46  80 

44  05 
40U 
4180 
48  46 

45  88 

41  18 
28  47 
48  30 

24  85 
80  81 

}87  11 

86  25 
28  45 

42  12 
38  17 

43  17 

87  15 

35  32 
38  76 

36  58 

89  58 
89  84 
28  28 
84  35 

88  25 

82  05 
8155 

34  09 

35  61 
32  82 

41  82 

$  c. 

18  16 

11  69 
738 

4  81 

5  54 
8  73 
855 

8  24 

6  OS 
455 
608 

4  31 
10  21 

6  71 

8  73 
886 
467 
726 

7  26 

5  41 
664 
740 

7  68 
554 
627 

5  17 
886 
984 

8  86 
8  24 
4  43 
764 

6  52 

8  98 
1    750 
'[   9  47 

17  96 

16  11 

17  47 
15  50 
21  16 

18  45 
14  88 

12  79 

13  34 

9  72 
4  92 

7  75 
726 
748 

8  98 

7  18 

14  76 

9  47 
909 

8  97 

$    0. 

12  55 
1179 
9  68 
10  13 
10  13 
1187 
1100 

988 
9  53 
9  15 
9  46 

8  77 
10  43 

9  44 

10  36 
1126 
10  58 
10  74 

10  21 

11  49 
10  18 

10  62 

12  26 

11  26 

11  87 
1142 
1187 

12  40 
10  74 
10  05 

9  22 
1184 

8  92 

9  75 
9  75 
900 

1134 

10  21 
12  85 
12  63 

11  79 

12  63 
10  74 
1126 
10  85 

10  05 
9  07 

7  64 

8  47 
8  95 

10  18 
968 
1134 
10  21 
10  11 

10  49 

$  c. 
in  52 
15  08 
14  51 
12  92 

12  13 

13  20 
18  87 

14  OS 
13  45 

12  10 

13  10 

12  02 

13  10 
12  45 

14  93 

15  27 
14  03 
14  82 
14  51 
14  78 

12  96 
14  62 

18  25 

14  04 

13  21 
13  71 
18  68 
18  96 
13  41 
12  17 

12  34 

13  35 

U  74 

11  98 

12  53 

15  61 
15  16 
15  62 

14  80 
14  50 
14  21 
11  24 
18  33 

13  28 

11  70 
10  71 

10  22 

11  82 

11  41 

1196 

10  79 

12  16 
12  44 

11  79 

18  35 

$    0. 

16  09 

15  49 
12  43 

9  84 

8  73 
10  62 
12  68 

18  02 

12  19 

10  87 

11  78 

959 
14  25 

11  88 

13  85 
18  32 

983 

13  48 

12  06 
10  68 
1129 
12  45 

10  47 
1102 
1122 

10  25 
12  57 
12  84 

11  69 

10  14 
832 

1125 

880 

9  97 
(9  71 
111  38 

16  00 

14  87 

15  19 

14  35 

17  40 

15  16 

12  68 
12  97 
12  78 

11  69 
873 
9  41 
9  69 

10  08 

10  35 

10  08 
14  49 

11  49 

10  99 

11  98 

$  c. 

12  42 
12  82 
12  02 
10  01 
939 

10  98 

11  47 

11  47 
11  96 
1126 
1160 

11  28 

12  10 

11  65 

1139 

13  09 

12  54 
12  09 
12  73 
12  23 
12  61 
12  38 

1119 
11  82 
11  76 

11  62 

12  07 
12  26 
10  63 
10  38 

960 
1134 

10  06 
10  47 

10  97 

11  16 
11  90 
10  86 
10  87 

10  32 

11  00 
11  78 
10  18 
1127 
10  89 

10  70 
10  26 
7  81 
10  03 
10  22 

10  67 

11  21 

10  74 

11  75 
11  18 

11  43 

«  c. 
16  38 

Kent 

Elgin    

Norfolk 

HjJdimand  

Welland  

16  45 
15  43 
18  72 
12  28 
18  83 

Group 

14  82 

Lambton 

Huron 

Bruoe 

14  48 

15  27 
14  21 

Group 

14  70 

Grey  

Bimooe  

13  87 

14  94 

Group 

14  87 

Middleeex 

15  56 

Oxford   

Brant 

Perth     

Wellington  .  

Waterloo  

16  80 
16  48 
16  11 
16  04 
16  26 

Dufferin 

14  68 

Group 

15  88 

Lincoln 

13  89 

Wentworth  • 

15  51 

Halton 

14  78 

Peel 

14  85 

York  

15  64 

Ontario  ............  ^ .. . 

16  86 

Durham  

14  42 

Northumberland 

Prinoe  Edward   

Group 

IS  68 
11  60 
14  58 

Lennox  and  Addington  . 
Frontenac .............. 

12  17 
12  66 

Leeds 

Grenville  i 

}l3  36 

15  58 

Dundas 

Stormont 

Glengarry 

Presoott 

14  79 
14  29 
13  92 

RoBsell  

14  14 

Carleton 

14  88 

Renfrew 

12  91 

Lanark  

18  71 

GrouD 

13  68 

Victoria 

18  61 

Peterborough  

12  46 

Haliburton 

Hastinirs 

1187 
12  66 

Group 

Muskoka        

12  88 
18  63 

Parry  Sound 

13  33 

Nipissing 

Algoma 

Group 

13  98 
16  28 

14  07 

The  Province 

14  64 
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FOURTEENTH   ANNUAL  REPOET 


BUREAU    OF   INDUSTRIES 

PARTS  IV  AND  V 
1895. 


To  TUB   Honorable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  : 

SiRy — I  bave  the  honor  to  present  herew^ith  Parts  iv  and  v  of  the  fourteenth  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries,  being  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  Loan  and  Invest- 
ment Companies,  and  a  return  by  County  Court  Clerks  of  Chattel  Mortgages  on  record  in 
Ontario  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1895. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


C.  C.  JAMES, 

Secretary. 


Toronto,  June  1,  1896. 
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PART  IV. 


LOAN    AND    INVESTMENT    COMPANIES     OF    ONTARIO 


1895. 


STATEMENT  OF  APPAIIIS. 

The  report  as  presented  contains  the  returns  made  to  this  Bureau  by  ninety 
companies  doinfi:  business  in  Ontario  for  1895. 

In  addition  to  the  eighty-nine  companies  reported  for  1894,  we  have  a  return  this 
year  from  the  Sun  Savings  and  Loan  Company. 

During  1895  the  following  two  companies  began  operations  but  had  not  completed  a 
year's  business  on  December  31st,  viz. : 

The  Victoria  Loan  and  Savings  Company  organized  in  October,  1895,  with  head 
office  at  Lindsay,  of  which  John  Magwood  is  President  and  W.  H.  Clarke  is  Manager. 

The  Reliance  Loan  and  Savings  Company  organized  in  July,  1895,  with  head  office  at 
Toronto,  and  of  which  Hon.  John  Dryden  is  President  and  John  Blacklock  is  Manager. 

The.  following  table  shows  the  capital  subscribed,  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
ninety  companies  for  1895,  and  for  comparison  similar  totals  are  given  for  the  pre- 
vious eight  years : 


Location  of 

head  office  of 

company. 

"1 

Capital 
Bubicribed. 

Liabilities 
to  Btook- 
holders. 

Liabilities 

to 
the  public. 

Total 

liabilitietf  or 

asaets. 

Secured  loan 
asaetB. 

Property 
asBets. 

1 

1 

9 

$ 

• 

• 

$ 

$ 

Hamilton 

4 

3,032,182 

8,522,132 

8,863,289 

5,885,421 

5,380,633 

604,788 

KingBton 

2 

450,000 

512,609 

485,527 

993,136 

836,037 

162,099 

London  

8 

8,982,100 

7.478,418 

10,755,885 

18,234,303 

17,151,099 

1,083,204 

Ottawa 

8 

756,600 

538,881 

34,327 

573,208 

513,293 

59,915 

Owen  Sound  .. 

2 

553,900 

248,127 

158,332 

406,459 

398,356 

8,108 

St.Thoma8.... 

6 

2,488,800 

1,435,254 

1,326,314 

2,761,588 

2,665,224 

96,344 

Sarnia    

8 

1,179,200 

1,428,016 

1,292.854 

2,720,870 

2,480,205 

240,165 

Stiatford 

2 

628,600 

465,09r 

577,901 

1,012,998 

1,030,004 

12,994 

Toronto   

44 

72,959,971 

81,877,488 

60,332.817 

92,210,305 

78,899,538 

13,310,767 

Wooditock.... 

2 

1,257,900 

384,504 

230,725 

615,229 

585,723 

29,506 

Other  places  .. 

15 

6,588,121 

5,295,317 

8,261,616 

13.556,933 

10,839,342 

2,717,591 

Totols,   1895 

90 

98,822,824 

52,185,843 

86,819,087 

139,004.930 

120,779,454 

18,225,476 

1894 

89 

94,047,711 

50,582,921 

86,958,820 

137,541,741 

120,229,818 

17,311,923 

189S 

86 

88,682,985 

49,285,824 

84,916.664 

134,202,488 

118,040,915 

16,161,673 

1892 

76 

80,278,277 

45,893,742 

77,727.438 

123,621,170 

109.251,079 

14,370,091 

1891 

71. 

76,152,817 

44,879,397 

72,757,149 

117,136.546 

104,365,025 

12,771,621 

1890 

67 

70,672,710 

42,673,552 

65,544,199     108,217,751 

98,111,032 

10,106,719 

1889 

71 

69,694,221 

41,629,987 

62,967,156 

104,597,143 

94,666,887 

9,930,266 

1888 

64 

67,939,559 

40,108,161 

59,540,175 

99,648,336 

89,042,190 

10,606,146 

1887 

55 

56,114,310 

35,910,568 

51,177.101 

87,087,667       79,035,804 

8,051,063 
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LOAN  AND  INVESTMENT  OOMFANIBS. 

T  A  B  L  X  III.    OomfMkrative  Btatetaent  showing  the  anionnt  loaned  in  each  of  the  five  vears  1891*95.  with 
a  yearly  average  for  the  nine  years  1887-96,  by  Oompanies  that  have  reportedlfor  tne  fullperioa. 


Companies. 


1895. 


TOBONTO : 

Bristol  and  West  of  England 

Building  and  Loan 

Canada  Landed  Credit  and  National 

Investment        

Canada  Permanent  Loan 

Farmers*  Loan 

Freehold  Loan 

Home  Savings 

Imperial  Loan 


Land  Secuntv  . . . 

London  and  Canadian  Loan  . 


North  of  Scotland  Mortgage 

Ontario  Industrial  Loan 

People's  Loan .   ... 

Real  Estate  Loan 

Toronto  Land  and  Loan  

Tmst  and  Loan  

Union  Loan 

Western  Canada  Loan 

XOKDON  : 

Agricultnral  Savings 

Canadian  Savings 

Dominion  Savings    

Huron  and  Erie  Loan 

London  Loan 

Royal  Standard  Loan 

Ontario  Xioan ... 

Sr.  Thomas  : 

Elgin  Loan 

Southern  Loan 

South-western  Farmers'  Loan , 

Star  Loan 

Hamilton  : 

Hamilton  Provident  and  Loan , 

Hamilton  Homestead  Loan 

Landed  Banking  and  Loan , 

Kingston  : 

Frontenao  Loan 

Ontario  Building , 

Sarnia  : 

Huron  and  Lambton  Loan    

Lambton  Loan , 

Other  places : 

Hastings  Loan BelleviUe  . . , 

Royal  Loan Brantf ord  . . . 

Chatham  Loan Chatham   . . . 

Huron  and  Bruce Ooderich    . . . 

Guelph  and  Ontario  . .  .Gnelph  

Orange viUe  Building... Orangeville  . 

Ontario  Loan  Oshawa 

Metropolitan  Loan Ottawa 

Central  Canada Peterborough. 

Crown  Savings Petrolea | 

Midland  Loan Port  Hope  . . 

Security  Loan St  Catharin's 

British  Mortgage Stratford   . 

Oxford  Perman'nt  Loan .  Woodstock 


8,085 
.68,050 

282,878 

1,494,669 

72,926 

617.097 

2,823,146 

88,181 

99.569 

895,407 

832,210 
11,786 
98,312 
16,844 


Total 


888,802 
241,888 
903,519 

245,602 
160,517 
867,910 
779,775 

208,109 

506,114 

94,848 
182,208 
136,700 

76,770 

556,686 

10,184 

294,539 

38,467 
43,912 

99,929 
127,183 

32,03'' 
146,980 

81,248 

23,469 

246,769 

8,776 

49,591 

36,728 
789,331 

31,778 
l.'fS,424 
136.816 
271,462 

79,282 


1894. 


38,667 
95.100 

387.197 

1.187,413 

196,446 

880,266 

8,564,893 

48,988 
186,882 
422,682 
490,078 

14,263 
116,946 

98,791 


1893. 


18,862,186 


660,070 

86,791 

1,147,895 

258,830 
114,900 
817,513 
943,660 

312,245 

464,302 

88.131 

162,688 

76,640 

39,604 

433,113 

18,436 

200.010 

77,843 
70,781 

117,965 
182,583 

81.674 
144,018 

61,246 

30,060 

160,488 

2.660 

76,243 

44,824 
1,226.924 

27,189 
111,407 

81,996 
170,690 

58,602 


107.363 
228,360 

463.104 

1,922,279 

232,029 

1,325,693 

2,254,091 

272,98( 

707,638 

575,726 

619,138 

22,225 

170,828 

87,460 


681,202 

332,272 

1,096,616 

227.716 

176.636 

822,288 

1,013,895 

235,323 

750,097 

129,646 

221,091 

•84.305 

69,295 

497,258 

22,409 

305,208 

78,743 
84,696 

106.954 
177.999 

68.325 

126,619 

77,343 

24,080 

246,641 

2.938 

80,871 

84.021 

771,849 

49,214 

223,419 

122,618 

172.469 

118,129 


1892. 


14,446,616  17,559,367  19,769.650 


110.674 
178,000 

664,868 

2,087.994 

874,627 

1,017,265 

2.281,208 

629,006 

522,302 

662,348 

475,187 

22,838 

208,641 

121,043 

1,340 

690,864 

396.360 

1,135,999 

362,482 

212,802 

720,222 

1,022,274 

1.026,789 

702,284 

42,954 
133,768 
83,186 
83,916 

740,2.89 

19,291 

390,296 

117,874 
85,817 

117.638 
208.541 

38,254 


117.820 

33,074 

269,422 

2.700 

90.350 

60.182 

676,409 

40,664 

221,724 

153,503 

297,723 

34,585 


1891. 


114,406 
163,826 

681,800 

1.612.056 

309,709 

866,669 

1,935,977 

526.498 

238.488 

495.126 

476,000 

36.142 

146.446 

75,800 

3,022 

809,438 

449.661 

900,052 

179,060 
248.478 
847,696 
706.605 
/  506,713 
\  86,940 
645,028 

87,400 
93.859 
85,837 
64,967 

747.150 

17,364 

386,308 

147.916 
90  689 

80.352 
188.649 

96,896 
155,242 

90,957 

29.143 

356,906 

4,867 

71,147 

39,363 
500,840 

29,751 
228,788 
115,896 
186,127 

19,874 


Average 
1887-1895. 


16,794,206 


148,216 
209.801 

487,068 

1,798.280 

299,335 

1,044.523 

1,939.978 

888.490 

382,941 

674,210 

506.574 

58,409 

187.600 

74,606 

15,106 

716.363 

397,104 

1,102.552 

247,698 
203,569 
550.670 
824,178 

j-  386,494 

694,777 

64,919 

122.903 

63.760 

60,737 

043.056 

17,087 

818.974 

78.867 
82,780 

116.403 


67.413 
181.656 

77.087 

34.130 

273.204 

2,954 

85.691 

49.248 
824,645 

35,556 
180.242 
135.723 
206.800 

62.553 


17,001.006 
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PART  V. 


CHATTEL  MORTGAGES. 


The  returns  relative  to  chattel  mortgages  are  made,  in  accordanoe  with  the  Statates 
to  the  Minister  of  Agricaltare.  The  tabalation  of  these  has  been  entrusted  to  this 
Bureau.  The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  chattel  mortgages  on  record  and 
undischarged  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1895,  and 
the  six  preceding  years  : 


Year  ending 
Dec  8L 

To  secure  existing  debt 
on  present  advance. 

To  secure  future  indor- 
sation on  advance. 

Total. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

1896 

22,018 
21,276 
19,342 
18.927 
18,902 
17,271 
15,629 

i 

10,655,922 
10,603,393 
8,978,118 
9,215,753 
8,595,417 
8,121,316 
6,973,837 

378 
488 
380 
455 
516 
632 
585 

i 

456,398 
616,812 
360,267 
829,724 
908,971 
857,542 
518,071 

22,891 
21,759 
19,722 
19,882 
19,418 
17.908 
16.214 

11,012,320 
11.220,205 
9,338.385 
10,045,477 
9,504,888 
8,978.858 
7,491,908 

1894 

1898 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

The  following  statement  gives  the  numbers  and  amount  of  chattel  mortgages  for  the 
different  districts  of  the  Province  for  1895  and  previous  three  years  : 


;              Districts. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Lake  Erie 

2,984 
2.247 
2.236 
3,209 
5,724 
8,802 
1,714 
1,025 

22,391 

$ 

1,066.587 

760,168 

856,968 

1,582,895 

8,320,257 

1,578,788 

768,675 

1,077,987 

11,012.320 

2,781 
2,288 
2,271 
2,999 
5,692 
3,049 
1,749 
930 

21.759 

S 

1,1S6,213 

728,750 

862,708 

1,347,939 

3,544,879 

l,;>oi;,709 
11,220,205 

2,679 
1,953 
2,080 
2.784 
4,957 
2,880 
1,516 
873 

19.722 

i 

1,010,657 

664,621 

778,818 

1,183,616 

2,953,316 

1,361,047 

593,646 

787,769 

9,333,386 

2,922 
1,847 
2,120 
2,685 
4,604 
2,847 
1,526 
881 

19.382 

i 

1,132,U3 

680.015 

986.409 

1,171,407 

2,950.259 

1.505.524 

607.160 

1.112.590 

10,045,477 

Ijake  Huron 

Georgian  Bay 

WestMidland  

Lake  Ontario  .   

Sl  Lawrence  &  Ottawa. 
East  Midland 

Northern  Districts 

The  Province 

More  than  one-half  the  number  of  the  chattel  mortgages  are  registered  against 
farmers.  The  following  statement  gives  the  numbers  and  amounts  of  chattel  mortgages 
on  record  against  farmeis  on  DecemW  31,  of  each  of  the  years  1892, 1893, 1894  and  1895  : 


Districts. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Ijak«  Erie 

1,980 
1,516 
1,713 
1,656 
1,983 
1.679 
1.206 
565 

12.288 

i 

476.720 
401.278 
474,511 
671,827 
822,978 
457.929 
364,639 
97,719 

3,767,596 

1,783 
1,514 
1,650 
1.480 
2.005 
1.518 
1,259 
483 

11,687 

$ 
440.912 
894,446 
444,992 
570,303 
724,656 
390,036 
394,644 
86,996 

3,446,884 

1,709 
•1,299 
1.566 
1.380 
1,762 
1,422 
1,098 
468 

10,684 

$ 
424.242 
834,670 
392,699 
478,518 
647,269 
874.087 
324,672 
83,800 

3,069,867 

1,898 
1,208 
1,608 
1,376 
1,743 
1,426 
1,040 
480 

10,774 

i 

438.480 
822,432 
456,699 
468,034 
662,189 
3n,659 
320,573 
77.961 

3,117,977 

Ijake  Huron ,   . .   ...... 

Georgian  Bay 

Wert  Midland  

Lake  Ontario 

St.  Lawrence  &  Ottawa. 
East  Midland 

Northern  Districts 

The  Prorince 
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A.  1896 


CHATTEL   MORTGAGES-BY    COUNTY   DIVISIONS. 

T  A  B  L  X   I.    Showing  by  County  Munioipalities  of  Ontario  the  total  namber  and  amount  of  Chattel 
Mortgages  and  Renevmftls  on  record  and  undiacharged  on  January  Ut,  and  December  Slat,  1895. 


Counties  oc  DistrictB. 


Algoma 

Brant 

Bruce , 

Carleton 

Dufferin 

Elgin 

Essex 

Frontenac 

Grey 

Haldimand 

Haliburton 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent 

Lambton  

Lanark 

Leeds  and  Grenville 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Lincoln 

ManitOulin   

Middlesex 

Muskoka  

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumberland  and  Ihirham 

Ontario 

Oxford   

Parry  Sound 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough   

Prescott  and  Russell , 

Prince  Edward 

Rainy  River 

Renfrew 

Simcoe 

Stonnont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry  . . 

Thunder  Bay 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington  

Wentworth 

York 


Total 


Chattel  mortgages  on  record 
January  Ist,  1896. 


To  secure 
existing  debt. 


For    future 
indorsation. 


No. 


176 
476 

1,085 
711 
832 
521 
866 
617 

1,266 
194 
78 
132 
880 
486 

1,064 
550 
216 
446 
242 
299 
85 
850 
260 
109 
330 
809 
588 
829 
185 
203 
256 
887 
218 
291 
60 
239 

1,003 
390 
61 
406 
233 
238 
484 
665 


Amount. 


No. 


8 

613,891 

261,676 

315.635 

607,431 

96,016 

196,274 

146,731 

201,196 

853,078 

49,927 

12,704 

89.173 

261,247 

201,020 

421,471 

148,229 

87,243 

127,421 

77,68ll 

186,698 

61,808 

349.462 

76,146 

66,611 

82.606 

866,548 

249,279 

171,666 


Amount. 


36 

86 

7 

122 

9 

18 
5 

11 
1 
1 
3 


1 
27 

'I 


117,467 
115,887 
255,209  16 
109,861 

75.692 

84,625 

74,893 
506,680 
135.138 

42,168 
204,272 
188,980 
142,024 
193,697 
618,266 
1,754,386 


21,276  10,608,398 


488 


S 

70,000 
1,100 
9.996 

15,88r 


40,200 
68,214 


Chattel  mortgages  on  recnrd 
December  31st,  1895. 


To  fecnre 
exiating  debt. 


No. 


3,000 


14,901 

12,769 

16,965 

41,102 

l.?68 

8.616 

1.480 

12.582 

6.000 

6,000 

88,700 

1,430 


375 
21,167 
6.477 
51,426 
8,621 
2,757 
6,618 


3.019 


175 


164 
480 

1,111 
750 
400 
60^1 
542 
629 

1,230 
206 
60 
140 
829 
560 

1,146 
472 
253 
434 
282 
806 
81 
926 
271 
175 
809 
773 
499 
881 
201 
243 
268 
373 


Amount. 


9,019 

1,649 

2,815' 
13,264i 
2l,81ll 

2,129 

3,291| 
63,9771  2,780 

I 
616.812  22,018 


61 
283 
1,000 
414 

68 
412 
250 
2111 
478 
644 


For    future 
indorsation. 


No.  I  Amauiit. 


$  I 

477,721|  2 
248,400  .... 
336,6691  7 
565,1061  19 
188,?44|  2 
163,266 
213,4311  12 
230,032 
336.972 

56,783 

15.659 

76,044 
287,218 
232,818 
810,482 
130,.'\87 

98.611 
135,965 

88,870 
161,832. 

60,241! 
876,486, 
180,282 
118,014 

79,166 
816,962 
258,962 
194,689 
185,814 
102,916 
116,369 
297,110 

92,564 

94,685 

42,684 
120,813 
620,991 
194,6116 

86,709 
183,726 
269,498 

61,1201 

226,967 

623,621 

1,718^958 


10,665,922 


873 


6,052 

6,602 

540 

■'80)446 


1,0(10 
12,913 

2,607 
71,796 
51,48^ 

1.822 

28,187 

881 

9,870 

"4,666 

1,411 

572 


12,152 

17,529 

23,562 

-580 

868 
10^154 


1,602 

750 

6,875 


8,585 

175 

11,900 

2,657 
2\099 

1,652 

8,030 
38,253 

456,398 
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A.  1895 


CHATTEL   MORTGAGBS-FARMERS. 


T  A  B  L  B  II.  Showine  by  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario  the  number  and  amount  of  Chattel  Mortgages 
and  Renewals  registered  against  Farmers,  on  record  and  undischarged  on  January  Ist,  and  December 
31st,  1895. 


Chattel  mortgages  on  record 
January  1st,  1895. 

Chattel  mortgages  on  record 
December  3l8t,  1895. 

Counties  and  Districts. 

To  secure 
existing  debts. 

For    future 
indorsation. 

To  secure 
existing  debt. 

For    future 
indorsation. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Algnma    

Brant 

86 
232 
767 
114 
256 
278 
228 
245 
1,012 
137 

63 

79 
677 
304 
811 
341 
115 
276 
156 
122 

60 
855 
171 

53 
197 
666 
355 
163 

96 
147 
137 
189 
160 
232 
4 
170 
638 
248 

12 
296 

66 

lis 

260 
151 
320 

11,447 

S 

16,373 
95,287 

181,992 
31,515 
72,039 
79,449 
61,898 
62,389 

233.402 

30,004 

6.673 

87,847 

184,650 

1L9,794 

201.469 
70,505 
38,865 
56,757 
61,516 
48,115 
11,612 

128,788 

25,284 

6,735 

35,024 

208,153 

135,688 
65,974 
15,640 
61,225 
61,610 
83,456 
39,401 
60,702 
1,425 
45,319 

211,690 

59,061 

4,127 

112,044 
44,916 
29,152 

$ 

97 
223 
768 
180 
326 
274 
362 
275 
988 
162 

63 

82 
683 
361 
878 
336 
147 
279 
176 
115 

57 
402 
183 

71 
229 
667 
345 
199 
126 

i 

17,836 

104,201 

180,918 

40,109 

85,698 

77,600 

101,661 

72,287 

210,851 

35,466 

6,002 

51,893 

161.933 

128,560 

198,167 

70,905 

47,266 

67,879 

61,897 

48,326 

19,474 

170,068 

24,162 

10,622 

44,847 

212,858 

177,491 

71.099 

i 

"*2 

996 

Bmce   

3 
4 

1 

3,000 

Oarleton 

1,223 

Dnfferin 

140 

Elgin 

Esiex 

Frontenac 

■*i9 

8;92i 

3 

2,524 

Grey  

.... 

Haldimand 

H&liburton 



Halton 

Hastings       

Huron 

Kent 

29 
13 

6,631 
2.387 

15 
5 

4,223 
939 

Lambton   

Lanark 

I^*d«  and  Gren^ille 

87 

5 

10 

18,772 

698 

1,489 

58 
3 

23 
4 

6 



16,961 

222 

9,820 

ti^nuox  and  Addington 

606 

Lincoln      

Manitoulin    

4 
1 

744 
6,000 

734 

Middlesex 

Muskoka  

Nipiseing 

Norfolk      

.... 



NorthnmbArlA'nd  mxti  DnrhAm 

Ontario 

Oxford    

Parry  Sound 

■  18 
11 

n,798 
3,427 

12 
16 

6,315 
4,789 

Peel 

Perth           

6 
6 
3 

1,990 

1,417 

475 

153         63;27i 
129          57,602 

Peterborough 

Presuott.  and  RusseU 

187 1        79,066 
190          51,6*<3 
227          67,403 
6           2,360 
185          50.876 

Prince  Edwaid 

3 

1,019 

6 

1,602 

Rainy  River 

Renfrew           .     . 

1 

60 


Simcoe. 

72 »        263.  K60 

6 

St  )rmoDt.  Dundas  and  Glengarry  . . . 
Thunder  Bay 

.... 
13.          3,576 

"'2, 816 

1|              264 

257 

15 

318 

78 

82 

281 

139 

340 

12,121 

62.584 
6,963 

113,415 
53,792 
16,462 

124.803 

1,977 

Victoria       

Waterloo 

WeUand 

1 

Welliogtoa     

95.247 

49,965 

106,117 

3,378.079 

4            1,344 
3|           1,198 

1 

150 

Wentworth 

York 

50,817 
141,723 

3,711,338 

2 

1,043 

Total    

240 

68,805 

167 

56,258 
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FOURTEENTH    ANNUAL   REPORT 


OF   THB 


ONTARIO  BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


PART  VI. 

1895. 


To  ths  Honorabh  the  Minister  of  Agriculture: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  Part  YI.  of  the  fourteenth  annual  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  1895,  containing  tabulated  statements  of  statistics  of  the 
municipalities  of  Ontario  up  to  December  31,  1895.  { 

Tlie  statistics  of  aseessment,  rate  of  taxation  and  population  are  compiled  from 
returns  made  by  municipal  clerks,  while  the  financial  statements  for  1894  are  tabulated 
from  schedules  furnished  by  municipal  treasurers,  after  being  checked  over  with  the  detailed 
reports  of  the  municipal  auditors.  A  large  amount  of  correspondence  was  rendered 
nooeasary  in  order  to  rectify  discrepancies. 

I  am  obliged  to  report  that  the  following  officers  had  failed  to  forward  returns 
in  time  for  tabulation :  ire<uurer$  of  the  Village  of  Port  Oolbome,  and  of  the  towns  of 
liatlawa  and  North  Bay.  I  had  occasion  to  report  the  delinquency  of  the  treasurers  of 
liattawa  and  North  Bay  last  year.  In  these  cases  estimates  have  been  made  or  statistics 
have  been  compiled  from  auditors'  returns  or  other  documents. 

In  the  case  of  a  few  municipalities  no  reports  were  reoeiyed  from  the  auditors, 
and  in  some  other  cases  the  reports  reoeiyed  were  incomplete  and  of  but  little  use,  so 
that  we  haye  been  compelled,  in  these  cases,  to  accept  the  schedules  as  compiled  by  the 
treasurers  and  amended  by  correspondence. 

I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant. 


TOBOMTO, 

October,  1896. 


C.  0.  JAMES, 

Secretary. 
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PART  VI. 


MUNICIPAL  STATISTICS. 


The  following  ttatetnent  is  compiled  from  tbe  snmmarized  tablea  iv.,  yi.  and  xix.,and 
fWeB  populatio&y  total  aaseBsmentf  amount  ot  taxes  imposed  for  1895,  the  amount  of 
Wnded  and  floating  debt,  together  with  the  amount  paid  each  jear  by  all  the  municipali- 
ties of  the  Plt>Titkee  for  interest  for  the  nine  years  1886  94  : 


Tear. 

PopnU- 

tiOD. 

J895 

1,957,390 
1,936,219 
1,910.059 
1,909,627 
1.922,121 
1,917,544 
1,9CH5,90L 
1,8^0.  Uo 
1,848,457 
1,828,495 

1894 

1893 

1893 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1868 

1887 

1886 

Total 
asBBsemeat. 


821,466,166 
826,179,370 
826,530,052 
826,211,127 
818,847,391 
798,616,271 
761,905,816 
748,654,570 
717,311,938 
694,380,659 


Taxes  impoied  for  all 
purpoaes. 


Total. 


Rate 

per 

head. 


12,316,429, 

12.320.312 

12,512,6601 

11,80J,670 

11,767,748 

10,897,485 

10,218,198 

9,919.962 

9,300.113 

9,009,335. 


$c. 

6  29 
6  36 
6  56 
6  18 
6  12 
5  68 
5  37 
5  28 
5  03 
4  93 


oD  the 
doUar. 


14.99 
14.91 
15.17 
14.30 
14.37 
13.65 
13.45 
13.25 
12.97 
12.97 


BoDded  debt. 


Total. 


Rate 
per 
head. 


49,724,587; 

4«t.0ft;12l:< 


47 

42 

4( 

3^ 

34/ 

31,94  i,320 

29,921,883 


$c. 


25.68 
25.17 
24.70 
22.83 
21.24 
20.44 
18.47 
17.28; 
16.37 


Floating 
debt. 


Interest 

paid 
on  loans 
and  deben- 
tures. 


6,669.6«7 
6.796,422 
fi,469,8'J9 
7,029,730 
8,387,IH6 
6,493,519 
6.437,Sf»3 
6,645,208 
4,8H,717 


2,552,607 
2,508,621 
2,482,156 
2,496,294 
2240,692 
2,057,938 
1,999.760 
1,820,590 
l,715,f20 


*  Statistics  for  1895  are  not  yet  complete. 
The  population  shows  a  small  increase  but  the  upward  flight  of  assessments  and 
taxation  has  been  checked.  There  is  no  abatement  to  the  increase  of  debenture  debt^ 
there  being  a  net  addition  in  1894  of  $1,641,344.  This  brings  the  municipal  bonded 
debt  up  to  $49,724,587,  or  an  average  of  $25.68  per  head  of  population,  as  compared 
with  $16.37  in  1886.  The  interest  paid  on  this  debt  and  on  temporary  loans  amounted 
in  1894  to  $2,552,607.  Of  the  above  outstanding  debenture  debt  $4,805,897  is  on 
account  of  railways  and  $3,990,317  for  school  purposes.  The  amount  of  floating  liabil- 
ities of  the  municipalities  was  $6,669,567,  of  which  $3,151,628  was  for  temporary  loans. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  population  by  municipalities  for^ten  years  : 


Year. 

Townships. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Cities. 

Total 

1895 

1,109,631 
1,103,828 
1,096,984 
1,102,467 
1,116,347 

1,118,262 
1,130,060 
1,133,016 
1,140.138 

295,523 
292,094 
287,423 
286,759 
284,111 

136,021 
131,487 
127,987 
126.637 
128  4JU 

416,215 
408,810 
397,665 
393,664 
895,229 

388,762 
376,951 
353,638 
830,930 
319,634 

1,957,390 
1,936,219 
1,910,069 
1,909,527 
1,922,121 

1,917,644 
1,906,901 
1,880,146 
1,848,467 
1,828,495 

1891  

1893     

1892 

1891  

1890 

410,530 
400,890 
393,461 
S77  sasi 

1889 

1888 

1867        

1886 

1,148,856                  SAO'OOR 
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Following  is  a  oomparatiTe  table  for  ten  years  for  total  assessed  values  . 


Tear. 

TowQBhips. 

Townu. 

Villag«i. 

Cities. 

Total. 

1896 

$ 
448,417,269 
461,476,103 
461,629,103 
462,065,668 
464,070,364 

462,467,088 
460,977,220 
460,616,822 
466,170,168 
452,097,646 

92»839,670 
92,237,160 
93,386,224 
93,037,934 
91,866,360 

$ 
80,618,276 
29,836,243 
29,290,446 
28.878,487 
28,609,448 

$ 
249.691.062 
262,629,874 
261,224,279 
261,284,098 
244,401,222 

230,746,960 
204,474,798 
187,626,719 
167,804,179 
164,204,921 

$ 
821,466,168 
826.17H.870 
826,630,058 
826,211,127 
818,847,894 

798,616^271 
761,905,816 
748,661,670 
717,8U,9S8 
694,380,660 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

116,402,283 

106,463,798 

100,413.029 

93,337,696 

88.078.093 

1888 

1887 

1886 

The  amount  of  taxes  imposed  in  townships,  towns,  villages  and  cities  is  shown  in 
the  following,  for  ten  years : 


Year. 

Towtishipe. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Cities. 

Total 

1895 

$ 
4,473,269 
4,579,044 
4,629,028 
4,699,442 
4,644,291 

4,473,108 
4,607,717 
4,494,780 
4,431,720 
4,388.401 

$ 
2,000,429 
1,984,437 
1,922,326 
1,854,741 
1,793,346 

666,187 
648.856 
627,127 
621,264 
611,679 

$ 
5,277,694 
6,258,476 
6,444,180 
4,828,183 
4,918,482 

4,262,733 
3,746.858 
3,640,264 
3.109.146 
2,960,136 

$ 
12,316.429 
12,820.312 
12,622,660 
11,808,670 
11,767,748 

10,897,486 

10,248,198 

9,919,962 

9,300,113 

9,009,385 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 % 

2,161,644 
1,993,623 
1,881,918 
1.769,248 
1,670.818 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1 

The  next  table  compares  the  debenture  debt  outstanding  in  the  various  municipalities  on 
December  31  at,  for  each  of  nine  years  : 


Year. 

Townships. 

Towns. 

Village. 

$ 
1,157,662 
1,109,482 
1,116.242 
1.026,489 

Cities. 

Comnties. 

7i   tl. 

1894 

1893 

$ 
2,942,267 
3.039,823 
8,089,430 
3,118,639 

3,866,617 
3,299,567 
3,409.744 
3,161,428 
3,163,646 

$ 
8,686,443 
8,196,283 
7,463,104 
6,744,171 

$ 
84.778,154 
83.399,063 
32,966,371 
30,263,043 

27.110,712 
26.09(>.162 
21.769.261 
20,080,923 
18,469,893 

$ 
2.260.172 
2,839.692 
2,631,815 
2,747,611 

3,144,008 
3,220,860 
8,403,961 
3,446.891 
8,606,744 

$ 
49,784,687 
48,083,213 
47,166,962 
43,888.863 

40,720,986 
S8,98a,332 
34.729,627 
81,943.320 
29,924,863 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

7.099,648 
6,371,763 
6,146,661 
5,261  078 

1886 • 

4,79 

5,580 

The  statistics  in  the  above  tables  are  for  the  municipalities  as  constituted  in  1895, 
as  follows:  Townships,  492 ;  towns,  96;  villages,  137;  cities,  13;  and  counties,  38. 
For  example,  Chatham  became  a  city  in  1895,  so  that  Chatham  has  been  transferred  from 
towns  to  cities  in  all  the  years. 
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A.  1896 


ASSESSMENT   AND    TAXATION. 

T  A  B  L  B  I.  Detailed  statement  by  Local  Manicipalities  (townships,  towns  and  yiliagei^)  in  the  OonntieB 
of  Ontario  for  18U6,  of  the  number  of  Ratepayers,  the  Area,  the  Assessed  Valnes  and  amount  of  Taxes 
imposed,  as  shown  by  the  assessment  and  collection  rolls,  together  with  the  average  rate  of  taxes  per 
head  of  population  ;  also,  a  comparative  summary  of  the  totals  for  the  two  years  1894-95. 


Municipalities. 


EsBBX: 

Anderdon 

Colchester.  N 
Colchester,  S 
Gosfield,  N.    . 
Oosfield,  S  . . . 
Maiastone .... 

Maiden 

Mersea 

Pelee  Island . . 
Rochester .... 
Sandwich,  E  . 
Sandwich,  S.. 
Sandwich,  W. 
Tilbury,  N... 
Tilbury,  W  . . 


Total  rural 


Amherttburg 

E$9CX 

Lfafuinffton  . 
Sandwieh 
*Walkerville, 
Belle  River  . 
Kingsville... 


Kent: 
Camden  ... 
Chatham  ., 
Dover 
Harwich  . . , 
Howard  ... 
Oxford  .... 
Raleigh  . . . , 
Romney  ... 
Tilbury,  E  . 
Zone     


Total  rural 


£lefih€tfn   . , . , . 

Bothwell 

Dresden 

Midffetown .   . . 
Thamesville  . . 

Tilbury 

tWallaceburg 

Total  urban. 


fl8%. 
11894. 


Total  urban {jfg^.. 


/1896. 
•  1 1894. 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


/1895.. 
\1894.. 


642 
434 
673 
695 
666 
774 
389 
1,018 
216 
497 
680 
471 
687 
611 
604 


No.  of 
acres 
as- 
sessed. 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
propel  ty. 


23,034 
30,461 
34,258 
27,868 
29,9651 
44,310 
20.910 
62.017 
9,980 
82.413 
19.033 
23,668 
23,830 
26,6:59 
22,607 


Per- 
sonal 

pro- 
perty. 


657,876" 
672,840| 
964,630| 
6f{l,040| 
966,625 
794,301 
718,000 
1,756.826 
283,706 
626.300 
581,180 
557,149 
679,377 
706,342 


Taxable 
income. 


8,5971  430,903,  11,166,476 
9,274    429,706  11,242,036 


967 
794 
612 
496 
314 
184 
429 

3.686 
3,803 


P961 

1,721 1 

9?3| 

1.829i 

1,*204 

971 

1,488 

480 

842 

486 

I 

10,789 

10,629, 


417 
700 
700 
2.000 
450 
304 
452 


446,950 
365,625 
341i748 
419,747 
842,206 
64,176 
892,041 


6,028     2,862,493 
6,224     2,832,847 


40,647 
84.2311 
68,OS7 
86,85? 
58,720 
49.910 
71,197 
26,272 
64.352 
25,467 


l,014.'^fi0 
1,979,688 
1 .644,661 
3.778,506 
2,523.  H40 
1,431.8^*0 
2.415,086 

742.078 
1,402,8*5 

546,765 


565.685  17.509,879 
563,989, 17,615,667 


575 
2,S8i 
702| 
572 
31.S| 
3061 

8,419' 
3,314' 


488 

2,250 

642 

662, 

3«l 
5771 
600 

5,500 
5. 364 


384,760 
172,687 
417,960 
590.650 
166.600 
172,?85 
429.820 

2, 834,762 
2,335  044 


1.960 
2,450 
1,900 


1,100 


88,340 
36,060 


1,089,4781 
1,112,399, 


2,100 
2,000 
1,400 
4,400 


28.360 
26,350 

.Vi.OlO 
22.250 
25.250, 
49,915 

2i,ioo; 

5,800 
16,7251 

I76,06o! 
178,660 


800 


8,676 

800 

18,325|      6,000 
1,550 
1,000 
6,090 


6,800 
8,300 


Total. 


667,875 
572,840 
969,005 
661,340 
989,850 
795,851 
719,000 
1.761,416 
283,705 
628,250 
683.680 
^69,049 
679,377 
706,442 
683,086 

11,200,616 
11,286,386 


27,200  7,0001 

13,760  6,700 

31,816  10,060 

12,2601  1,190 

988.813  63,960 
1,200 

14.960,  4,816 


82,216 
19,790 


481,150 
385,075 
383,613 
483,187 
1,884,479!     22;902 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes. 


Total. 


Per 

bead. 


10.^69 
17,162 
21,048 
12,175 
13,329 
15.6J7 

8,«bn 
22.839 

6,391 
13,785 
10.676 
10,497 
10,875 
10,938 
12,822 

196.387 
196,504 


13,939     6  89 
11,938     5  60 
9,1^64 


66,376 
411,3071 

4,034.1871 
3,964,586 


1,016.150 
1,982,683 
1,646,061; 
3,782,906, 
2,526.740 
l,436.5SO| 
2.446,586 

746.123 
1,412,145 

546,970 

17,541,844 
17,643,817 

427,680 
1^6,237 
443,810 
644.140 
193,675 
178.485 
448,645 


20.760     2,581,572      69,614 
17,370    2.631,074      59.846 

'  I 


1,427!  2  6S 

9,466  7  84 

75,816,  7  23 

71,900l  6  94 


15,898 
43,140 
26,fi60, 
38,790 
18,491 
15.797 
.^.4.'W 
10,728 
23,028 
7,364 

229,362 
249,434 

8,786 

.8,638 

10,8^4 

13, 70S 

4,70« 

5.775 

12.666 


NoTB.  —The  towns  are  printed  in  italics.    By  tb<^  term  '*  rural,"  we  mean  townships,  and  by  **  urban," 
towns  and  incorporated  villages.  *  Separated  from  county  for  municipal  purposes, 

t  Becomes  a  town  in  1896. 
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A.  1896 


ASSESSMENT   AND   T AX ATION.— Con/mtt^d. 


Mnnioipalities. 


Elgin  : 

AJdburough 

Bayb»m 

Dorchester,  S 

Dnnwieh   

MaUhide 

8oatbwo)d 

Tarmonth 

Total  r»r»l {Jl* 

Aylmer 

Datton , 

Port  Stanley 

'Springfield    , 

Vienna 

ToUl  urban {\^^ 

Norfolk  : 

Obarlotteville 

Houghton 

Middleton , 

TowDsend  , 

WalnnghAin,  N , 

Walflingbam,  S   

Windham 

Woodhonae 

ToUlmriJ. {[^] 

Simeoe 

Delhi    

Port  Dover     

Port  Rowan 

Waterford 


No.  of 
rate- 
payer*. 


1,648 
1,8&9 
567 
1,321 
1,420 
1,156 
2,012 

9,383 
9.121 

853 
264 
265 
174 
113 


Tot*l  urban 


HaldimaNd  : 
Can  borough  , 
Cayuga,  N. 
Cayuga,  S... 

Dnnn 

Mnulton  .    . . 

Oneida   

Rambam 

f^neca 

Sherbrooke    . 
Walpole  .... 


/18'». 
11894. 


Total  rural {wH. 


Caledonia  . . 
Cayuga  .... 
Dunn  Title  . 
Bagersrille 


Total  urban 


/1895. 
11894. 


No.  of 
acres 
as- 
sessed. 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


333 
581 
245 
227 
675 
523 
516 
732 
112 
1,330 

5,274 
5,172 


246 

♦685 

261 

1,533 
1.497 


75,885 
56,451 
30,562 
69,293 
6 ',273 
72  833 
69,739 


$ 

1,H13,4«5 
1,066,740 
1,0^3,020 
1,724,245 
1,894,005 
2,561,298 
2,673,524 


436,536  12,595.297 
436,558  12,634,238 


531 
500 
510 
421 
1,000 


619..^3 

1*^5,810 

128,835 

71,850 

70,660 


1,^.69 
1,6731 


1,276 
670 
«52 

1,404 
775 
726 

1,849 
776 

7,828 
7,600 

1,026 
272 
338 
214' 

448 

2,298 
2,227 


2,962i  1,046,618 
2,958l  1,035,648 


f9,566 
83.785 
45,291 
64,929 
39,675 
51,684! 
66,719 
34,516 


I 


396,015 
895,737 

797 
500 
413 
fOO 
468 

2,678 
2,614 


Per- 
sona 

pro- 
perty. 


21,418 
32,776 
13,263< 
14,774 
27,000 
.S2.546 
25,666 
41,747 
4,6^5 
66,675 

280,610 
280,132 

I 

547, 

1,003 

935 

334 


Taxable 
inoeme. 


923.660 

469.230 

744,8,38 

2,368,750 

661,780 

669.3.H7 

1,619.494 

1,117,279 

8,461,368 
8,481,627 

809.0  >5 
136.858 
287,216 
107.760 
321,525 

1,612.383 
1,590,128 


.352,180 
742.035 
898,625 
415,108 
611,000 
961,430 
560,365 
896,990 
153,}*33l 
1,927,185 

7,018,851 
7,049,617 

159,929 
166,.360| 
5>4,460 
183,875 


$ 

9,250 
3,600 
1,700 
2,600 
17,250 
8,':65 
4,150 

47.215 

48.786 

94.3.'5 

16.850 

15,620 

2,776 

3,306 

1.32,775 
153,970 


23,^60 
3,000 
7.260 
6.460 
1.8001 
6.555 

11,750 
2,076 

60,430 
59,870 

60,650 
10,175 
9,625 
10,750 
23,160 


114,250 
121,685 


I 


4.000 

1,000! 

16,940 


3501 
2,7001 . 
1,700  . 

*  12.2661 

38,940' 
40,190 

13,060 

7,400 

76.600 

17,025 


2,819     1,024.614    112,975      12,170 
2,817     1,0063071   115.300      11,600 


Total. 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposf  s. 


8,780 
11,830 


21,866, 
21,716 


1.62,3,665 
1,069.490 
1,064,720 
1,726,845 
1,91,3.335 
2,570,463 
2,682,874 

12,651,292 

12,694,848 

731,864 

173,810 

145.555 

75.025 

74.905 

1,201,159 
1,211,334| 


3,100  949,810 

I  4^2,230 

I  762,088 

2,600  2,876,700 

I  553,080 

250  676,142 

400;  1,681,644 

760,  1,130,104 


7,000 
18,690 

42,286 

8J336 

400 

1,800 

47,816 
48,930 


2,350 


1,100 


400 

8,850 
3,260 

4,0701 

4,500 

3,300l 

300, 


I 


ToUl. 


8,631.798 

8,654,687 

911,860 
147,083 
260,170 
118.910 
346,476 

1,774,448 
1,765,643 


352,180 
746,035 
401,975 
432,0481 
611.000 
96J,880 
663,065; 
898,690 
163,933 
1,939,836 

7,061,641 
7,093,057 

177.049 
168.250 
603.2601 
201,200 

1,149,769' 
1,133,107 


Per 
head. 


$ 

22,973 
19,064 
9,884 
19,492 
19,472 
24,000 
27,013 

141,887. 

161,669 

I 

16,604 

2,129, 

2,2741 

1,018 

1,693 

23.718 
24,728 


11,287 
6,918 
8,889 

14,886 
7,693 
9,864 

18,520 
9,803 

80,659 
84,818 

20,767 
2,464 
6,834 
2,621 
8,023 

39,099 
.36,986 


.3.238 
6,030 
2,496 
8,633 
6,203 
7,689l 
5,539, 
8.061 
1,1621 
17,838 


*The^e  figuies  are  frrm  return  of  1894. 


61,789 
64,627| 

3,932| 

3.470 

10,958| 

8,733 

52,082 
22,197 


$    e. 

4  80 
6  51 
6  77 
6  IS 
6  84 
6  67 

5  62 

5  65 

6  08 

7  69 

2  76 

3  45 
2  63 

4  39 

6  42 

6  60 


8  80 
8  02 
3  61 
8  87 
8  38 
6  42 

3  14 

4  41 


8  96 

7  84 

2  89 
4  66 

3  96 
6  93 

6  07 
6  93 


3  54 
3  55 
3  03 
8  99 

3  44 

4  85 
8  28 
4  23 

3  11 

4  20 

8  88 
4  07 

4  10 
3  IS 

5  98 

3  87 

454 

4  66 
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ASSESSMENT    AND    T  AX  ATION.-Cbnttnwcd. 


MunicipftlitieB. 


Wjcllanu  : 

Bertie 

Growland  . . . . 
Humbentone 

Pelham 

Stamford  .... 

Thorold 

Wainfleet  . . . 
Willougkby  . . 

Total  rural  . 


fl895. 
\1«94. 


Niagara  FalU 

Thorold 

Welland 

*Bndgeburg   

Chippawa 

Fort  Erie . .     . 

Niagara  Falls,  South . 
Port  Colborne 


Total  urban 


Lambton  : 
BoHanquet. . 

Brooke  

Dawn   

Enniskillen 
Euphemia   . 

Mo'»re 

Plympton . . . 

Sarnia 

Sombra 

Warwick   . . 


/1895. 
\1894. 


Total  rural {^^\. 


Fore  ft 

Petrolea 

Sarnia    

AlvioBton 

Arkona  

Oil  Spnngi   

Point  Edward 

Thedford 

Watlord 

Wyoming . 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


Total  urban  . 


/1895. 
11894. 


Huron  : 
Ashtield.. 
Colborne 
Goderich 
Grey   .... 
Hay    .... 
Ho  wick  . . 
Hullett  .. 


No.  of 
acres 
as- 
sessed. 


1,260 
446 
876 

t773 
fiTS 
848 
819 
311 

6.990 
6,162 

l,3s)4 

760 

672 

2^6 

206! 

HbS 

401 1 

S83 

I 

4,465 

4,084 


888 
1,067 
1,021 
1,723 
+705 
1,412 
1,126 

741 
1,147 
1,089 

10.919 
10,986 

668 
1,821 
1,761 
391 
18*) 
885 
329 
205 
886 
294 

6,274 
5,904 


•749 

6fi5 

786 

1,080 

1,10H 

1,205 

939 


84,911 
19,189 
30,839 
28,822 
20,984 
22,708 
51,311 
18,716 

227,480 
228,  b08 

1,08? 
780 
700 
490 
192 
678 
299 
204 

4.425 
3,948 


70  9«2 
74,023 
65.616 
81,347 
39,075 
73.212 
75.015 
38.530 
72.366 
69,976 

660,042 
661,136 

950 
2,700 
1,450 

441; 

500 
1,883 
7181 
460 
400 
479 

9,981 
9,993 


63,814 
33,ao7 
62,274 
64,«2i 
.'i3,043 
68.513 
63,473 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


1,466,670 
404,593 
836.285 
932,035 
797,745 
640,906 

1,006,000 
418,787, 


1,969,310 
67»,727| 
616.629 
427.385 
119.7i'5! 
304.668 
2f-5,869 
280,176 

4,475,478 
3,998,801 


1..^56.?36 
1,996,050 

872.640 
1,438.  U-O 
1,014,177 
1.745,434 
2,068  160 

742,825 
1,076  910 
2,037,150 


Per- 
sonal 

Taxable 

pro- 

moome. 

perty. 

$ 

$ 

31,890 

3.900 

6,925 

400 

20,760 

2,575 

21,92^ 

400 

26,195 

8,9C0 

30.276 

1,700 

29,100 

600 

1     10,475 



177,6.''5 

13,875 

188,242 

18,526 

Total. 


76,150, 

32,600 

66,0(>9 

8,470 

7.100 

6,0y5 

9,850 

22,875 

228,130 
^05,255 


450 


5.600; 

4,050 

14,600 


1000 
13,000 
10,100 

4,426 

52,676 
58,741 


1,250 
7,8>0 
4,150 
14.1:^0 
2,100 


3.800 


14,547.272, 
14,833,684 

311,305, 

1,071, 9J0| 

1.818,110 

lS8,i)65 

79,700 

226,105 

200,220 

86.010 

216,08  S 

116,610 

4,313,910 
4,304,705 


1,678,8051 
1,169,705 
1,521,727 
1,696,125 
l,879.«$hO 
2,131,728 
2,145,460 


1,560 
'"460 


33,760 
43,530 

20  125 

53.  too 

152  672 

1«,625 

8,450 

19,000 

1.845 

7,950 

30.475 

11,725 

319,467 
320,080 


8.800 
4,800 


1,602,860 
411.918 
868,610 
954,360 
827,840 
672,880 

1,034,600 
429,262 

6,691,830 
7,246,676 

2,050,060 
60^,377 
6.'r,189 
435.866 
127,826 
.H2.^,t<93 
275,809 
307,476 

4,756,288 
4,262,797 


1,656,286 
l,996.0f0 

873,890 
1,445  9^0 
1.018.327, 
1,761,1141 
2.C70,250 

743  225 
1.080,710 
2,037,160 


Taxes  inipwed 
forall  porpofiM. 


Total. 


10,882. 

4.748 

8,7fcO 

8.079 

8,249, 

7,498 

11,765 

4,275 

I 

64,246 

67,719 

37,655 
16.5681 
14,280 
4,8H7 
1,706 
8.549 
6,302 
4.487. 


89,434 
80,273 


Per 
fatad. 

lo. 

866 

484 
3  82 

3  35 
403 
S88 

4  76 
466 

390 

3b7 

10  08 
7  ?8 
7  40 
3  91 

3  11 

4  17 
4  81 
395 

6  H8 
684 


1.950  14.582,9^2 
2,450  14,879.664 


3,600 

65.650 

107,435 


I 


I 


4,400 
19,700 
13,550 

4,450 


2,426 
1,350 

180,360 


! 

I 
15,029 
25.742 
23.6?»6 
?0,091 
9,606 
27.548 
21.469 
17,642 
22,0:0 
16,659 

I 

20<^.367" 
219,7821 


334,930 

8,5031 

1,191.15' 

34  ,-^64! 

2.078.217 

54.957 

207,590 

3  797 

83.150 

1,152 

245,105 

4.896' 

202,065 

3,6581 

93,960 

1,626 

248,986 

6.147i 

128,685 

2.995. 

4,813,737 
190,238,    4,816,023 


400 


1,200 
600 
900 


1,687,605 
1,174,9^»5 
1,521,7*^7 
1,700.525 
1,9(K),5<;0 
2,14.5,878 
2,150,810 


121,79:>' 
121,689 


13,921 

8,:>2 

n,2(6i 

15.517; 

15,-«0l' 
12,74^ 


6  17 

7  ^7 

7  8» 
5  79 
434 

5  48 

6  42 
823 
GOD 
4  61 

fi  18 
638 

.5  33 
789 

8  74 
360 
2  42 
4  89 
260 

2  79 
4h8 

3  M 

048 
6  29 


4  13 
4  59 
4  4j 
4  26 
3  7« 
3  f>3 
440 


^Incorporated  in  U96. 


fThese  Bgareo  are  from  return  of  1894. 
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ASSESSMENT    AND    T  AX  AT  I  ON. —Continued. 


Municipalities. 


Huron.— Cim. 

McKillop 

Morrij    

Staolpy 

Stephen 

Tuckeremith  . . 

Turnberry 

Usborne 

Wft^-anoah,  E  . 
Wawanosh,  W. 


No.  oi 
rate- 
payers. 


Tofl™~l {S 


Clinton  .. 
Qnderich 
Seafortk . .  , 
Wingkam  , 
Bayfield. 

Biyth 

BmwelB  . 
Exeter  . . . 
Wroxeter 


Tot.l«ban {\^^- 

Bbuoi  : 

Albemarle 

Amabel 

Arran   

Brant  

Brace 

Carrick 

Cnlroea 

EMtnor 

Elderslie    

Greenock  

Huron    

Kincardine 

Kinloes  

Lindsay  and  St.  Edmunds  . . 
Saugeen  ^. . 

'^"Mrunl {J^;; 


Kincardine 
Walkerton .... 

Wiart*m 

Chenley 

Lucknow  

Paisley 

Port  Elgin    .. 
Southampton 

Tara   

Teeswater 

Tiverton    .... 


Total  Tirban {{^l 


No.  of 
acres 
as- 
sessed. 


800 
697 
727 
1,181 
666 
646 
709 
455j 
750 

13,06i| 
12,670' 

829 
1,160 
693 
6:M 
170 
266 
42  Jj 
604 
1471 

4,816 
4,834 


468 
890 
862 

1,189 
886; 

1,238 
58C 
336' 
8771 
8691 
9361 
9711 
687 
821 
471 

11,671 
11,664 

722 
1,134 
618 
402 
366 
46: 
470 
4n6 
188 
293 
144 

5,205' 
6,1291 


Assessed  values. 


ol,972j 
54,520. 
43,3i)i 

56,7J6| 
40,8.'^8 

41.7;^5 
*41,683 

798,838 
799,824 

900 

1,000 

6f>0 

640 

1,762 

451 

422 

1,0 

500 

7,257 
7,245 


62,692 
64.000 
64,188 
69.579 
66,961 
69,411 
56,5671 
49,769 
54,225 
63,903 
68,082 
59,040 
46,170 
62,986 
36,039 

853,522 
843,417 

1,100 

1,350 
746 
500 
500 
500 
600 

8,000 
600 
4741 

•6OOI 


Real 

proj>erty. 


Per- 
sonal 

pro- 
perty. 


I 

9,770 
9,714| 


1,8.30,110 

1,758,481 

1,657,940 

1,79J,493 

1,934,330| 

1,052,4351 

1,845,950, 

1,187,540 

1,128,050 

I 

26,411,6.^9 

26,430,6Si 

667.680 
970,685 
551,248 
441,048 

83,913 
184.415 
269.125 
443,290 

92,315j 

3.593,719 
3,688,249] 


16^,933 

634,900 
1,476,010' 
2,020.6001 
1,383.9951 
2,046,840| 
1,709,8401 

176,100| 
1,301,610 
1,364,260 
1,612,035 
1,617,100 
1,161,690 
76,890 

874,820 

17,606,623 
17,561,544 

694,005 
693,746 
361,400 
302,425 
240,671 
261,640 
273,210 
209,766 
176,780 
216,820 
73,840 

3.303,202 
3,264,927 


Taxable 
income. 


3400 
2,600 
10,400 
5,700; 
2,800. 
5,050, 
90O 
8,900| 

95,450 
112,0001 

21,1001 
63,625 
74.375 
71,000' 
2.000 
19,950 
'  32,450 
44,850 
11,600 

330,850 
305,720 


376 

8,700 

1,260 

11,900 

950 

19,700 

5,800 

160 

1,800 

39,700 

6,925 

4,400 

676 
6,905 
1,450 

110,080 
103,735 

36,760 
49.300 
29,600 
33,726 
49,475 
33,260 
31,325 

9.700 
42,276 
35,300 

3,760 

364,450 
329,275 


1.400 


1,200 
"  ■  600 
* ' '566 


Total. 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes. 


Total. 


1,8.31,510 

l,TGl,88l 
1,600,540 
l,H0.'i,8l*3 
1,941,230 
1,055,235 
1,851,600 
1,188,440 
1,137,450 


6,800  2fi,513,7H9 
8,0001  2{;,  550,683 


9,7001 

35,170| 

8.400' 

4,7001 

3001 
1,050| 
3,9001 
3,260| 

100 

66,570, 
73,970! 


1,050 


1,800 
300 
400 


8,560 
6,300 

14,160 

16,100 

4,000 

7,900 


598,480! 
1.059,480 
r>34,0i3 
516,748 
86,213 
205,415 
2115,475 
491,390 
103,915 

3,991,1.S9 
3,9r>7,93U 


169,308 

643,600 
1.477,260 
2,033,550 
1.384,945 
2,066,540 
1.715,140 

176,2501 
1,303,410 
1,393,960 
1,520,760 
1,621,800 
1,152,665 
83,795 

876,270 

17.619,253 
17,070,679 

614,905 
G58.UO 
895,000 
344,060 
290,046 
294,890 
306, 4S5 
219,466 
221,565 
252,420 
77,690 


46,900  3,704,652 
48,450!  3,642,662 


Per 
head. 


10,959 

11,885| 

10,556: 

18,340! 

10,651  i 

7,356 I 

10,377 

7,971 

8,294 

188.587 
188,360 

12,880 

25,185 

15,317 

10,993 

1,306 

3,746 

7.174 

6,964 

1,232 

84,297 
83,384 


4,647 

12,176 

12,072 

14,364 

11,209 

12,969 

8,385 

4,1«2 

11,560 

9,322 

13,904 

■  9.826 

7,692 

2,798 

4,701 

139,656 
162,628 

16,477 
13,076 
8,464 
6,694 
6,182 
4,899 
6,134 
4,406 
8,102 
6,102 
1,574 

76,009 
77.816 


$  c 

8  67 
17 
72 
79 
07 
12 
32 
38 


4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 

3  88 

4  11 

4  12 

5  07 

6  81 
6  86 
6  01 

2  04 

3  80 
6  96 
8  97 
2  48 

5  82 

6  81 


3  08 

4  35 
4  70 
3  36 

3  71 
2  66 
2  70 

2  72 

4  70 
8  26 

3  81 
8  17 
3  01 
3  89 
8  24 

8  48 

3  88 

6  78 

4  02 

3  88 
8  79 

4  47 
4  17 
4  32 

3  08 
437 

4  44 
8  17 

4  25 
4  50 


^Theee  figures  are  from  returns  of  1894,  on  account  of  1895  not  having  been  received  in  time. 
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A.  1^J96 


ASSESSMENT   AND   T  AX  ATlON.-CRwrfmtied, 


Municipalities. 


Gbxt: 
Arteme^ia . . . 
Bentinck   . . . 
GoUingwood . 

Derby 

Egpremont  . . 
Euphrasia . . . 

Gleuelg 

HoUand 

Keppel 

Normanby  . 
Osprey  ...  . 
Proton  . .  . 
St.  Vincent  . 
Sarawak    . . . 

Sullivan 

Sydenham . . . 


Total  rural . 


ri896.. 
[1894.. 


Durham.,   .. 

Meaford 

Owen  Sound. 
Tkombury  . . 
Dundalk  . . . . 
Markdale... 


Total  urban {}«»$; 

SiMcx)x : 

Ad  jala 

Essa 

Flos 

Gwillimbury,  W 

Innisfil  

Matchedash 

Medonte 

Nottawasaga 

Orillia 

Oro 

Sunnidale 

Tay 

Tecumseth 

Tiny     

ToBsorontio 

Vespra 


Total  rural {\l^' 


AUitton ,. 

Barrie 

Collingvjood 

Midland 

Orillia 

Penetanguuhene  . 

Stayner    

Allandale 

BeetoD 

Bradford   

Greemore 

Tottenham 


Total  urban 


/1895. 
\1894. 


1,116' 

1,567 

1,208 

638 

840 

1,097 

938 

1,088 

1,133 

1,104 

1,024 

944 

1,051 

521 

928 

1,097 

16,284 
15,904 

436 
645 
2,251 
314 
264 
212 

4,122 
4,124 


1,163 

991 

875 

1.117 

117 

1.179 

1,699 

1,123 

1,116 

638 

1,073 

1,121 

1,032 

559 

962 

15.386 
15,281 

418 

1,220 

1,860 

707 

1,406 

631 

411 

346 

180 

264 

208 

188 

7,8 
7,346 


68,362 
75,261 
68,000 
40,161 
72,499 
72,000 
67,654 
68,776 
90,067 
68,146 
70,797 
79.450 
63,019 
10,843 
74,800 
73,183 


Assessed  values. 


Tbx»  s  impiised 


Real 

property. 


999,450 

1,819,600 

1,249,063 

775,060 

1,523,364 

1,801,030 

361,887 

647,6K4 

680,722 

1,472,6151 

800,595' 

802.736 

1,492,345 

252,311 

1,157,925 

1,166,200 


Per- 
sonal 

pro- 
perty. 


4.250 

14,430 

2,700 


Taxable 
income. 


1,062,417  16,282,376 
1,061,350  16,202,486 


1,100 

1,5001 

6,120l 

900 

440 

960 

11,010 
11,010 

45,860 
68,487 
68,602 
46,916 
69.770 
18,557 
66,288 
89,580 
72,507 
73,238 
54,857 
46.774 
66,693 
78,206 
44,650 
62,060 

967.044 
963.071 

600 

2,100 

4,400 

467 

1.600 

1,716 

1,139 

477 

425 

1,700 

516 

400 

15,439 
15,396 


8,450 
4,200 
300 
3,200 
2,200 
9,700 


1,950 


253,220 
526,947 
2,875,108 
217,280 
113,770 
144,760 

3,631.085 
8,668,601 

848,685 

1,320,464 

630,497 

1,049,662 

1,411,248 

56,426 

512,524 

2,213,277 

547,883 

1.043,692 

473.025 

475,767 

1,688,566 

648,733 

779,118' 

514,332 

I 

14,208,3771 

14,516,922 

807,795 

1.299,810 

1,186,023 

417,300 

1,158.634 

406.520 

200,155 

132.165 

108,000 

280,263 

67.525 

117,715 

5,630,905 
5.567,640 

6 


18,500 
2,300 

72,180 
68,260 

39.260 

36.800 

136,777 

6000 

6.350 

13,575 


3,600 
3.100'. 
7.200 
1,8001. 

500 

"4,060 


1.400 

"4,000 

12.860 

2.450 

5.060 

100 

i;ioo 

47.200 
46,546 

11,625 
77,9001 
44.500 
3,950, 
77.650 
20,560 
12,800 


1,100 

1,300 

1,000 

75 


Total. 


3,475 
4,776| 

6,500 

6,200 

51915 


1,600 


1.003,700 

1,334.030 

1,251,763 

775,060 

1,581,814 

1,306.330 

658,487 

651,784 

682,997 

1,482,215 

800,595 

804,685 

1,492,345 

252,311 

1.176,425 

1,168,600 

16,368,081 
16,275,461 

297,970 
568,947 
2,563.800 
223,280 
120,120 
169,936 


238  752      64,215    3,934,052 
228,950      42,836    3,940,376 


1,400 


1,200 


800 


1,500 


2,800 


7,200 
9,100 

4.400 
58,650 
14,300 


96,000 
91,200 


1.323,564 
638.897  < 

1,051,452 

1,412,548 

56,425 

516,574 

2,213,277, 
550,2831 

1,043.692 
477,025 
490,9171 

1,686,0051 
663,783 
779,218 
515,432 

14,262,777 
14,571.567 

323,820 

1,436,360 

l,243,8'i3 

427,250' 

1,263.384 

428,220 

213.356 

132,165 

114,150 

248.763 

73,850 

125,015 

6,080.166 
5,977,620 


tor  ail  pn 

rpofes. 

Per 

Tot^l. 

hesd. 

$ 

$0. 

10,578 

3  01 

15,092 

324 

15,669 

4  46 

6,228 

326 

12,233 

3  63 

9,833 

2  91 

7,336 

2  43 

6,612 

1  90 

11,476 

296 

17,007 

3  49 

6,968 

2  10 

10,291 

3  32 

11,422 

389 

4,268 

3  62 

9.826 

2  72 

10,190 

282 

164,318 
174.036 

7.036 
ll,4.^2 
70.165 
8,615 
2,417 
1,656 

96,341 
96,977 

8.041 
14,125 
13,378; 

9,868> 

12,868 

996 

10,198 

22.984 

9,731 
10.940 

9,4941 

9.530| 
13,885 
12.333 

7,861 1 

9,487 

176,704' 
176,663 

7,046' 

30,552 

31,512' 

9,740' 

27,664) 

11,468 

4,772: 

2,425 

2,396 

4,902 

2,1691 

2,95Sl 

I 

137,589 

184,171 


309 
329 

6  70 
596 
940 
4  18 
3  18 
2  24 

7  42 


4  18 
366 
406 
4  16 

3  42 
253 
2  81 
466 
2  74 

2  76 
406 
258 
407 
SS3 

4  96 

3  47 

8  67 
358 

8  69 
608 

5  82 
5  27 
648 

4  76 
394 
248 
866 
636 
8  74 

5  43 

5  18 
623 
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ASSESSMENT   AND   T AX ATION.-CStm^tMied. 


Municipalities. 


Middlesex  : 

Adelaide   

Biddulph  

Garadoc 

Delaware 

Dorchester,  N 

Ekfrid    

Lobo  

London  

MeGillivray 

Metcalfe 

MOBO 

NisBouri,  W 

Weetminater 

Williams,  E 

Williams,  W 

Total  rural {\^ 

ParkMU  

Sinthrop     , 

AilsaC»ig 

Glencoe  . .' — 

London  West 

Lncan 

Newbury 

Wardsville    

Total  urban {\^ 

Oxford  : 

Blandford 

Blenheim 

Deteham   

NiMonri,  R     

Norwich,  N 

Norwich,  8 

Oxford,  E 

Oxford,  N 

Oxf ordlW  ...   

Zorra,  E 

Zorra,  W 

Total  rural {\^ 

IngerteU 

TUionburff 

Woodttoek 

Embro   

Norwich 

Total  urban [igQ^ 

Bbant: 

Brantf ord 

Barf ord 

Dumfries,  8 


No.  of 

rate- 

payers. 


854 
677 

1,247 
643 

1,205 
971 
966 

2.472 

1,026 
695 
834 
823 

1,712 
600 
449 

15,074 
16,815 

627 
939 
220 

•348 
635 

♦283 
133 
134 

3,219 
8,244 


556 

1.620 

1,220 

969 

752 

974 

682 

453 

727 

1,013 

1,018 

9,884 
9.726 

1.6S6 
873 

2.315 
283 
446 

5.533 
5,476 


1,696 

1.664 

883 


No  of 
acres 
as- 
sessed. 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


I 


44.190 
39.245 
62.030 
28,394 
51.599 
53,444 
47.275 
99,919 
66,842 
86.179 
47.178 
49,580 
62,961 
38,577 
35,113 

757.526 
758,151 

561 
2,200 
443 
426 
414 
500 
500 
417 

5,460 
6.404 


29,674 
66,887 
65,180 
48.484 
33.862 
85.523 
84.721 
21,135 
25,800 
57.518 
55,114 

471.848 
472,052 

2.200 
2.000 
1,625 
1,340 
♦575 

7.640 
7,640 


71.901i 
66,3^5 
46  6441 


Per- 
sonal 

pro- 
perty. 


868,044 
1,211,495 
1,195,626 

588.775 
1.681,830 
2,003.040 
1,751,163 
4,166,740 
2,033.210 

999,560 

575,910 
1.496,800 
3.062,650 
1,350.642 

604,330 

23,579,815 
23,686,875 

286.805 
868,7701 
134,476 
267,635 


164.996 
58,115 
54.980 

2.162.130 
2.133,338 


1.069,920 
2.276,200 
2,360.595 
2,135,120 
1.518.130 

952.910 
1,489.555 

882.952 
1.066.040 
2.704,075 
2,590,000 

19,045,497 
19,084,075 

1,326,770 
649,360 

2,529.100 
18.%058 
260,830 

4,949.118 
4,916,778 


3.789.885 
2.178.540: 
2,290,611' 


1,150 

400 

2,600 


29.360 
6,850 


1,950 
100 


600 


48.010 
67,185 

26.200 
62,840 


Taxable 
income. 


16.850 
8,000' 
6.400 
2,400 
2,700 

110.390 
106,910 


5.460 

10.320 

9,800 

8,000 

11,750 

43.896 


1,200 

300 

8,660 

1,100 

100,465 
105,675 

49,450 

62,350 

127,4001 

7,300^ 

14,800 

261,300 
262,9001 


100,400 


200 


Total. 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes. 


ToUl. 


300 


300 

350 

6,200 


300 


7,660 
8,110 

2,850 
16,476 


4,800 


100 

I 

24.226 

23,450 


600 
3,250 
1,350' 
2,100 
900 
800 
1,400 
1.000 


868,044 
1,212,845 

l,19fi,02«) 

691,075 

1,681,8H0 

2,032. 7tXt 

1,758,803 

4,162,940 

2,033,210 

1,001,510 

576,010! 

1,490.800 

3,062,650 

1  351,542 

604,330 

23,630,475 
23,751,620 

316.865 
938.086 
134.475 
279,285 
339,355 
171.395 
60,516 
57,780 

2,296.746 
2,263,598 


2.660 


1,075.970 
2,289,770 
2,371,745 
2,145,2201 
1,630.780 

997,606 
1,490  955 

885.152 
1,066.340! 
2,716,375 
2,591,100' 


14,060  19,160,012 
12.495  19,202.146 


33,860 


27,980 
2,400 

65.760 
2,600 
4,600 

103.280 
101,516 


9,360 
1.100 
6,300 


1,404,150 
714,110 

2,722,250 
192,958 
280,230 

6,313.698 
5,271,193 


3,899,685 
2,242.625 
2,329,661 


Per 
hfad. 


11,136 
10,349 
19,301 
9,248 
17,948 
17,127 
16,178 
39,422 
16,253 
11,727 
13,176 
15,786 
23,779 
9,964 
8.660, 

238.994' 
247,606^ 

7,786 
20,747 
2,513 
6,394 
8,967 
3,661 
1.414 
1,183 

61,665 
62.248 


6.962 

18,746 

18,929 

10,491 

11.676 

9,460 

8.318 

6,026 

7.213 

20,704 

13,798 

132,223 
137,919 

31,353 

14.937 

60.239 

2,575 

6,104 

115,208 
118,617 


$c. 

5  OO 

4  29 

5  04 

6  02 

4  92* 

6  43 

5  98 

4  5» 

5  09 

7  68 

4  90 

6  12 
6  11 
6  70 
687 

5  2» 

6  66 

4  96 
6  79^ 
368 

5  34 
4  61 

4  66 
3  61 
3  66 

5  25^ 
5  41 


4  22 

3  97 

5  30 
3  89 

6  30 

3  86. 

4  23 
4  60 

3  59 
660 

6  18- 

4  56 
4  76 

7  01 
6  98 
6  86 

4  17 

5  22 

6  70 
6  84 


24.382  4  62- 
16.680'  3  80 
14,4741    6  08. 


♦These  are  taken  from  return  of  1894. 
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-4.  3896 


ASSESSMENT    AND    T AX ATION.-Con^tiitted. 


Mnnicipalities. 


Bbant  ^Con, 

Oakland 

Onondaga  

Total  rur.1 {j««6 

PariSf  urban -j  jgn^ 

Perth  : 

Blaoshard 

Downie 

Easthope,  N 

Eaiithope,  S 

EUice 

Elma 

Fnllarton 

Hibbert 

Logan  

Mornington    

Wallace 


Total  rural . 


lAttowel 

MitoheU  .. 
*5^.  Mary$ 
Milverton  . . 


Wellington  : 

Arthur 

Eramoaa 

Erin 

Garafraxa,  W  . 

Guelph 

Luther,  W  . . . . 
Maryborough  . 

Minto 

Nichol    

Peel    

Pilkington    . . . 
Puslinoh    .... 


Harriston  .... 
Mount  Forett 
Palmcrtton  .. 

Arthur    

Oliflford 

Drayton 

Elora 

Erin    

Fergni    


/1895. 
\I894. 


Total  urban {\^^' 


No.  of 

rate- 

payen. 


T<*»1™«1  {11? 


T«^">»» ffl 


|- 


No.  of 


342 


4,872 
4,941 

1,148 
1,014 


787 
941 
714 
608 
715 
1,019 
708 
503 
855 
950 
887 

8.637 
8  3831 

1,091 
664 

1,072 
134 

2,951 
2,874 


831 
740 

1,126 
881 
545 
424 
96."^ 

1,010 
800 

1,173 
553 
870 

9,916 
9,676 

518 
638 
708 
402 
190 
276 
406 
159 
547 

3,844 
3,640 


sessed. 


1C.416 
20,549 

215,875 
216,319 

685 
686 


45,906 
48,670 
43.10^ 
23,817 
54,384 
67,379 
40,244 
41,439 
53.774 
49,975 
49.938 

518,481 
518,168 

1,700 

1,200 

2,642 

460 

6,002 
6,060 


64,480 
44.2711 
70,400' 
47,568; 
36,723 
50,192 
56,438 
69,437 
26,669 
74,375 
29.115 
58,503 

628,121 
626,966 

903 
1,414 
919 
994 
443 
414 
850 
488 


7,405 
7,412 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


Per- 
Bona) 

pro- 
perty. 


i 


$ 

391,997 
705,638 

9,366,521 
9,379,307 

949,576 
954,732 


2,102.400 
2,036.150 
1,930.915 
1,122,540 
1,655,190 
1,578.965 
1,892,775 
1,745,925 
1,867,250 
1,302,775 
1,287.162 

18,422,047 
18.356,746 

689,980 

591,020 

1,085,366 

108,465 

2,474,8.% 
2,458,103 


$ 

13,250 


Taxable 
income. 


210,485 
228,910 

100,089 
106,200 


$ 

700 
1,200 

17,650 
20,565 

15,710 
15,416 


1,300!, 

'  6,275 
2,100 


5,350 


1,296.210 
1,816,290 
2,044,950 
1,083,766 
1,472,800 
609.760 
1,167,104 
1,684.170 
1,111,986 
1,881.205 
1,043.121 
1,402,990 

16,604,350 
16,611,886 

871,240 
560,525 
3.S7,060 
201,2801 
106.9251 
139,8  0 
288,2501 
94,810 
874.771 

2,484.671 
2,453,646 


700 

15,725 
15,525 

60,800 

70,275 

85,900 

6,750 

222,725 
222.595 


460 

48,650 

36,450 

2,650 

26.450 

2.000 

7,100 


21,900 


184,170 
176,805 

27.800 
52  100 
43,500 
29,125 
11,500 
12,S0-i 
23.100 
10,200 
35,100 

245.32^ 
234,100 


800 
2,200 


800 


400 


Total. 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes. 


4,200 
2,800 

7,300 

6,850 

24,850 


39.000 
40,060 


100 
200 

'8,466 


2,510 

11,210 
14.210 

^,500 

12,300 

4,660 

760 


4,150 
1.000 
5,100 

31.450 
31,660 


$ 

405,947 
706,838 

9,684,656 
9,628,782 

1,065,375 
1,076,347 


2,iavoo 

2,036,960 
1,939.390 
1,124.640 
l,r)55,990 
1,678,965 
1,892,775 
1,751,275 
1,867,250 
1,303.175 
1,287,862 

18,441,972 
18,375  071 

758,080 

668,145 

1,196,115 

114,216 

2,786,565 
2.720,758 


1.296.660 
1,866,040 
2,080,600 
1,086,315 
1,507.650 
611,760 
1,164,204 
1,684,170] 
1.1*^,885 
1,881,205 
1,043,121 
1,445,120 

16,799,7301 
16,802,901 

402.540 
614.925 
405,210 
231,156 
118,425 
152,710 
315.500 
106,010 
414,971 

9,761,446 
2,719,296 


Per 

Total. 

head. 

$ 

$c. 

3,068 

399 

5,514 

4  44 

63,118 
68,349 

19,844 
19,096 


12,679 
1 3,347 
11.966 
8,246, 
15,912 
18,019 
12,266 
11,103 
14,4031 
15.2i«l 
12,118 

145,254' 
148,287 


4  28 
468 

6  51 
6  23 


4  62 
4  66 
635 
4  40 
485 
454 
6  90 

4  97 
626 

5  11 
4  14 

485 
496 


15,459  5  76 

13  6IS1  6  13 

21,569;  6  59 

1,674  2  77 


52,2151 
50,669 


11,118 
11,203 
18,219 
10,636 

9.414 

8,448 
14,364 
17,079 

7,242 
16,450 

7,420 
11,496 

138,084 
187,064 

8,111 
13.628 
9,761 
5,895 
15941 
3.5081 
6.625j 
1,2:^9 
7,731 

57.992; 
67,698 


I 


596 
687 


3  49 
458 
396 

3  91 

4  16 
445 
4  76 
553 
366 
397 
526 
882 

4  19 
409 

4  49 
5M 
4  92 
4  67 
258 
4  16 
520 
243 
477 

468 
480 


^Separated  from  county  for  municipal  purposes. 
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A.  1896 


ASSESSMENT    AND    T  AX  AT  10  If  .—Continued. 


Mttnioipalittes. 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


No.  of 
acres 
as- 
sessed. 


Watebloo  : 
Dumfries,  N. 
Waterloo     . . 
Wftllealey  . . . 

Wilmot 

Woolwich  . . . 


Total  raral 


/1895 
\1894 


Berlin 

Oait 

Waterloo    

Ayr 

Elinira     

Hespeler    

New  Hambarg 
Preston 


Total  urban 

DUFPKBIN  : 

Amaranth  ... 
Garafraxa,  E   . 

Lather,  B '. 

Melancthon    . . 

Mono      

Mnlmar 


/1896 
\1894 


Totalmral    {[^ 


OrangtviUe 
Shelbome  . . 


Total  aA.n {}|$ 


ZilNOOLN  : 

Oaistor  

Clinton 

Gainsborp' 

Grantham   . . 

Grimsby,  N  . 

Grimsby,  S  , 

Louth 

^  Niagara  


Total  nxnJ 


/1895 
\1894 


Niagara , 

Beamsville    

Grimsby      -  -  • . 

Merritton 

Port  Dalhonsie 


Total  urban {J^ 


WlHTWORTH : 
Ancaeter  . 
Barton  ... 
Beverly... 


785 
1,833 
1,045 
1,306 
1,157 

5,625 
5,629 

2  015 
1,991 
880 
367 
260 
448 
S2RI 


6,885 
6,887 


785 
618 
645 
1,102 
1,141 
842 

5,036 
4,813 

1,071 
344 

1,415 
1,418 


565 
651 
926 
697 
696 
555 
572 
711 

6,273 
6,154 

500 
221 
346 
447 
250 

1,764 
1,6" 


1,411 
1,056 
1,316 


Af'sessed  values. 


44.298 
81,850 
65,924 
60,758 
53,230 

306.066 
306.380 

2,885 

1,477 

2,800 

356 

529 

611 

950 

1,067 

10,675 
10,606 


63,494 
39,590 
39.030 
74,509 
69,188 
69,850 

355,^61 
356,772 

1,500 
600 

2,000 
2,000 


32,757 
^,039 
39.830 
18,931 
15,648 
18.138 
18.914 
22,263 

191,520 
191,896 

59l' 
530 
488 
441 
400 

2,450 
2,423 


46,852 
13,100 
70,111 


Beal 
property. 


Per. 
sonal 

pro- 
perty. 


2,093,265 
3,910,730 
2,103,175 
2,714,765 
2.754,522 

13  576,457 
13,995,838 

2.427.691 
2,559.945 
1,164,720 
266,967 
276,650 
488,995 
802.594 
526,050 

8.018,612 
7,916,656 


1,052,875; 

1,184,600 
651,450 
819,001 
734.600 

1,882,785 

5,774,811 
5.786  446 

786,470 
311,276 

1,126.745 
1,106,073 


654,885 
968,341 
1,029,269 
725,950 
734,870 
562,671 
707,391 
889,310 


6  272,187 
6,279,643 

469,720 
166  550 
191,750 
643  810 
133,156 

1,604,985 
1,604,065 


2,220,700 
1,235,314 
1,990  906 
9 


11,050 


Taxable 
iocome, 


1,900 


27,750 
34.640 

73,440 
86,260 

169,700 
200,550 
146,175 
15,1501 
24.900 
23,350 
31,900 
40,400 

652,126 
659,465 


200 

1,300 

15.000 

6,200 

3,150 


25.850 
24.210 

31,150 
1,100 

32,250 
31,060 


61,020 


Total. 


650 
5.100 
2,235 

9.885 
12,216 

38,900 
64,100 
23,0001 
1,0001 
1,150 
3,500 
6,364 
7,600 

144,514 
144,839 


13,S00 
6,200 

19,600 
20,100 


900 
1,147 


10,200 

14,670 

12,983 

6,900 


95,773 
90,138; 


2,679 
2.000 

8,426 
9,621 


16.975 

15.300 

9,050 

17,660 


I 


2,106.216 
3,910.730 
2,103.825 
2,747.615 
2,791.897 

13.659,782 
14,094.313 

2,636,291 
2,824,595 
1,343,896 
2'<.3.117 
302.700 
516,846 
339,858 
573.960 

8,810,251 
8,720,460 


1,052,576 

1,135,900 

6fi6, 460 

825,201 

737.750 

1,882,786 

6,800,661 
6,810,666 

829,920 
848,676 

1,178,495 
1,160,223 


655,285 
1,0?0.508 
1,029,269 
786.650 
760,840 
576,654 
716,970 
891,810 

6,876.386 
6,879,402 

487,295 
183.aM) 
201.500 
662  660 
133,166 

1.667,560 
l,679,790l 


Tazen  imposed 
for  all  purposes' 


2,234,460 

1,238.814 
1,996.856 


8,887 

26,2^8 

15,894 

19,4<8 

17,461 

I 

87,941 

92,260 

I 

43,850 

49,?65 

19,103! 

4.442; 

2.9  »0! 

6,708 

5,177 

8,676 

140,161 
132.293 


12,962 

8,927, 

9,508 

14.363 

11,633 

12.6681 

6G,960j 
72,864 

16,648 
6.686 


5  64 

6  64 

5  92 

6  21 

2  86 

3  62 

4  43 
4  30 

663 

6  40 


4  94 
4  46 
4  14 

3  96 
8  46 

4  22 

4  16 
4  37 

4  47 
487 


22,2331  4  67 
21,698  4  64 


6,476 
9,799 
9,721 
8  968 
7,074 
6,487 
8,789 
9,122 

66,436 
68,949 

9,384 
8,862 
3,686 
11,900 
8,993 

32,774 
80,606 


13,300 

7,520 

14,819 


8  87 
6  16 
8  92 
6  00 
6  07 
4  82 
6  01 
6  09 

4  78 

6  00 

7  18 
4  17 
3  88 
7  46 
3  96 

6  67 
6  68 


8  24 

2  le 

8  44 
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A.  189ft 


ASSESSMENT    AND    T  AX  AT  I  ON. —Continued. 


Mnnicipalities. 


WmTTWOBTH. — Con. 

Binbrook 

FUmboro',  E    — 
Flamboro',  W  . . . . 

Oluiford    

SaltflMt 


Touu        a] 


/1896 
\1894 


DundoM  .... 
Walerdown 


Total  nrbMi  . 

Halton  : 

Siqaeiing 

Na88Agaw«ya 

Nelion    

Trafalgar  


ri896 
\1894 


Total  rural 


/1896 
\1894 


Milton    

OahviUi 

Acton 

Burlington 
Georgetown 


Total  urban 

Pi>L: 

Albion    

Oaledon 

Qbinguaoouiy 

Toronto 

Toronto  Gore 


/1896 
\1894 


Toflrural    {{^ 


JBrcMipton  . . 
Bolton  . . . . 
StreetsTille 


Total  urban 


/1886 
\1894 


York: 

Etobiooke 

Georirina    

Gwillimbury  B. 
Gwillimbmry  W. 

King 

Markham 

Scarborough  ..., 
Yaughan 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


600 
817 

1,085 
544 

1,053 

7.782 
7,668 

1,162 
257 

1,419 
1,227 


1,2 

646 
1,007 
1,288 

4,206 
4,053 

480 
655 
275 
486 
449 


2,016 


1,019 
1,546 
1,409 
1,767 
801 

6,042 
6,071 

1,182 
246 
229 

1,607 
1,665 


1,639 
615 
1,288 
637 
2,020 
2,215 
1.876 
1,088 


No.  of 

acre 

as- 

seased. 


26,386 
83.828 
81,140 
28,529 
28,382 

272,278 
271,733 

550 
341 

891 
905 


66.696 
44,801 
46,316 
67,021 

224,883 
^,120 

•400 

1,300 

240 

490 

1,087 

8,617 
3,472 


66,846 
68.260 
80.063 
65,157 
19,009 

288,334 

288  451 

1,190 
476 
506 

2,171 
2,202 


28,532 
S4,983i 
58,048 
31,672 
87,064 
66,758j 
42,981 
66,7821 
I 


Aaaeaaed  valuea. 


property. 


Per- 
sonal 

pro- 
perty. 


965.350 
1,695,600 
1,286,719 
1,048,776 
1,723,067 

12,165,831 
12,218,586 

842,466 
174,800 

1,017,266 
1,030,120 


2,223.607 

984,670 

1.802,716 

2,469,290 

7,480,182 
7,600,762 

380,664 
478,982 
248,346 
K  358,102 
806,820 

1,776,913 
1,778,810 


1,166,776 
1.801,400 
2,916.445 
2.721,725 
789,445 

9,846,790 
9,882,640 

911,886 
136,940 
146,780 

1,195.655 
1,179,920 


2,013,566 
652,160 
1,286,760 
737,900 
2,814,745 
3,256,896 
2.216,112 
2,940,895 


2,400 
7,600 
6,050 
15,770 
2,700 

52,920 

57,870 

89,350 
7,850 

97,200 
82,660 


88,690 

15,666 

3,600 

2,660 

60,606 
68,644 

26,950 
12,900 
20,300 
10,400 
81,450 

102,000 
112,900 


2,750 
9,100 
3,900 
6,800 
750' 


Taxable 
ineome. 


28,300 
26,600 

68.560 

9,460 

12,650 

80.560 
80,076 


3,600 
7,200 


2.500l 
19,9001 
20.450 

4,400' 

7,2oo; 


400 
3,926 
2,400 
3,260 
1,830 

17.116 
19,165 

26,850 
1,660 

28,400 
26,100 


5,100 
5,160 


1,900 

12,160 
16,540 

8,960 

2,400 

800 

13,400 

3,750 

29,800 
18,700 


400 
'  3,100 


8,600 
7,000 

21.900 
2,800 


24,200 
26,160 


5,500 
500 
400 


1,700 
2,900 


Total. 


968,150 
1.707.026 
1,295,169 
1,067,806 
lJ2r,697 

12,235,866 
12,296,621 

958,666 
184,200 

1.142.865 
1,188,870 


2,267.297 
1,006,496 
1,806,316 
2,478,840 

7,662.947 
7,580,946 

426,664 
489,282 
269,446 
881,902 
342,020 

1,906,213 
1,904,910 


1,169  626 
1,810,900 
2,920,846 
2,781,625 
740,195 

9,872,690 
9,416,240 

992,286 
148,690 
159,330 

1,300.305 
1,286,146 


2,022,565 
659.860 
1,287,160 
740,400 
2,887.845 
8.278,546 
2,228,412 
2.948,096 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes^ 


*  Taken  from  return  of  1894. 


10 


TotaL 


Per 
bead. 


$ 

$c 

4,924 
7,649 

10,fi76 
4,742 

10  787 

3  41 
302 
3  67 

3  10 

4  16 

74.166 
72,491 

325 
3  18 

19.604 
1,728 

666 
248 

21,232 
20,784 

677 
566 

11.966 

150 

10,688 

14,158 

3  16 
269 
8  72 
385 

48,662 
44,864 

839^ 
848 

IS,888 
11.386 
4,876 
41760 
6,962 

469^ 
6  71 
846 
8  75 
481 

33.806 
31,655 

481 
466 

9,602 
12,714 
17,406 
21,558 

5,136 

3  43 
8  16 

4  16 
4  16 
464 

66,416 
68,141 

384 
398 

19,679 
2,261 
1,968 

6  49 
329 
298 

23,908 
23.884 

546 
639 

20,991 
6,962 
12,066 
6,961 
18,728 
21,092 
15.226 
20.699 

6» 
426 
4  19 
506 
3  67 
406 
399 
446 
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ASSESSMENT    AND    T  AXAT I  ON.- CoiUinued. 


Mnnicipalitiee. 


Whitchurch  . 
York 


'^ot^ruT^ {{i^^ 


Aurora 

Jfewmarket 

North  Toronto    . . . 
^Toronto  Junetion  . 
East  Toronto.. 
HoUttnd  Landing. 

Mukham 

Richmond  Hill... 

StouffyUie 

Sutton 

Wetton 

Woodbridge 


Tow  "ban (}|»; 


Oktaeio  : 

Brock 

Man 

Pickering  . 

Rama 

Reach 

Scott  

Scugog 

Thonh.... 
Uzbridge . . 
Whitby  E. 
Whitby  . . . 


Total  rural {  J|»$: 


Othaiffa 

Uzbridge  .    . 

Whiiby 

Beaverton  . . 
Canniogton 
Port  Perry. 


Total  urban {{^l' 


Durham  :* 
Cartwrigfat 

Oavan 

OUrke.... 
Darlington  . 

Hope 

Klanvers  . . . 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


Total  rural 

BowmanviUe . 
Port  Eope  . . . . 


[1895.. 
11894..! 


1,288 
6,4S0 

17.466 
17,514 

819 
718 
1,400 
2,869 
612 
147 
341 
239 
476 
240 
401 
263 

7,742 


1,324 
868 

1,969 
446 

1,8 
696 
136 
662 

3,077 
896 
847 

10,157 
10,427 

1,606 
788 
899 

288 
376 
638 

4,343 
3,907 


683 
925 
1.887 
1,613 
1,228 
1,047 


No.  of 

acres 

as- 

eesaed. 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


60,051 
58,000 

534,771 
636,339 

1,100 
674 

2,600 

1,226 
600 

1,988 
422 
4661 
403 
484 
341 
600 

10,604 
10,463 


66,208 
60,669 
71,412 
33,632 
63,632 
49,196 
9,862 
32,090 
61,997 
31.176 
30.760 

600,113 
600,447 

2,400 
600 

3,800 
453 
470 
500 

8,123 
8,100 


36,904 
63,424 
68,286 
68,369 
63,818 
69.468 


6,783  870,268 

6,774|  370,678 

9111  3.000 

1,896  1,032 


Per- 
sonal 

pro- 
perty. 


Taxable 
income. 


1,620,4S0 
6,057,378 

23,696,390 
24,297,976 

442,607 

477,037 

1,280,606 

4,398,8321 

485,000 

72,610 

221,836 

166,950 

294,050 

117,900 

318.050 

109,176 

8,374.602 
8,410,054 


2,091,460 
941,017 

3,497,930 
166,462 

2,041,679! 

1,020,876, 
289,780 
531.810 
996,680 

1,682,620| 

1,646,426 

14,809,678 
14,870,749 

1.013.270 

627,725 

811,620 

163,965 

266.400 

341,960 

I 

3,104,950 

3,142,478 


698,900 
1,562,475 
2.118,036 
2,602,000 
2,332,538 

890,2961 

10,104,^4 
10,163,464' 

998,426 
1,336,963 


3,100 


68,250 
70,360 


13,150! 
84,125  :• 


Total. 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes. 


14,200 

18,700 

I 

660, 

7.600, 

400! 


171.226 


700; 
9,150 
3.600 
16.000 
3,700 
9,200 
1.300 

262,060 
270,650 


6,760 

18,750 

77,626 

960 


3,600 
46,360 
36,600 

190,625 
216,326 

62.650 
43,600 
47,600: 
3,650 
14,400' 
38,710| 

200,61o| 
217,030' 


23,300 
1,000 
7,500 
1,600 
7,600 
6,600 


46,500 
49.750 


136,600 


3,360 

1,200 

900 

160 

3,300 


17,460 
16,350 


1,623,680 
6,057,378 

23,678,840 
24,387.026 

456,807 
618,762 
1,281,006 
4,670,107 
486,000 
73,210 
234,886 
161,650 
310,950 
121,760 
830,660 
110,475 

8,664,102 
8,697,054 


Total. 

Per 

head. 

$ 

$c. 

10,600 
79,002 

2  77 
9  86 

212,217 
207,698 

6  28 
5  09 

9.817 
12.686 

6  68 
636 

1,600 
4,600 


3,000 


2,101,210, 

961,267 

3,580,155 

167,4031 

2,041,679 

1,020,875 

289,730 

531,810 

1,000,180 

1,731,970 

1,683,025 

16.009,803 
15,100,724 

1,086  820 
583,650 
877,370 
157,685 
270,800 
4.650   385,310 

56,0251  3,361.485 
62,060  3,411,668! 


9,100 
13^660 

20,900 
12,325 
18,150 


800 


6,100 


6,900 
9,000 

21,274 
62,180 


21,003. 

88,6581 
9,883 
1,000 
6,616 
1,971 
3,650 
1,921 
4,229 
1.606 

163,039 
169,496 


13,668 

13.066 

21,737 

4,818 

12,945 

7.450 

i:902 

6,376 

11,169 

9,038 

10,996. 

111,615' 
116,921 

23.682 

11,820! 

22.624' 

2.760' 

4,062 

9,478 

74,416 
75,426 


723,000 
1,663.475 
2,125,536 
2,603.600 
2,346.138 

895,896 

10,157,644 
10,222,214 

1,109,629 
1,533,642 


12  81 
20  00 

8  78 
2  20 
6  24 
2  74 

2  81 

3  00 
3  40 
2  11 

9  52 
9  34 


3  78 

4  35 
4  OL 
3  22 
3  39 
3  35 
3  74 
3  71 
3  91 

3  39 

4  75 

3  82 

4  04 

6  96 
6  06 
8  76 
3  78 
3  66 
6  11 

6  24 
6  24 


6,821 
11,2671 
13,432 
16,177 
11,347 

9,955 

67,999 
71,6011 

20,663 
31,620 


3  05 

4  02 
8  16 
3  60 
3  06 

2  97 

3  32 
8  61 

7  15 
6  67 


*  Separated  from  county  for  municipal  purposes. 
11 
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ASSESSMENT    AND    T  AX  AT  10  ^.-Continued, 


Municipalities. 


DUBHAM.— Con. 
Millbrook  .  . . . 
Newcastle . . . . 


Total  urban |J|^^- 


fNORTHUMBBBLAND  : 

Alnwick 

Brighton 

Cramabe 

Haldimand 

Hamilton 

Monaghan  S 

Murray    

Percy    

Seymour 


Tot^™"! {Im. 


Cohourg  

Brighton 

Campbellford . 

Colborne 

Hastings 


Toflurban {  }«»; 


Pbinck  Edward  : 
Ameliaaburg  . . 

Athol 

Hallowell 

Hillier    

Maryaburg  N. . 
Marysburg  S.. 
Sophiasburg . . . 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


Tot.lmr.1 {1«9«; 


Pieton 

Wellington 


Tot-«»»» {}f^: 


Lennox  and  Addinoton  : 

Adalphustown 

Amherst  Island 

C«miden  E 

Denbigh,  etc 

Ernetitown 

Fredericksburg  N , 

Fredericksburg  S 

Kaladar,  Anglesea,  etc. 

Richmond 

Sheffield , 


No.  of 
acres 
as- 
sessed. 


271 


8,347 
3.302 


^".3 
1,195 
1,0601 
1,364 
1.342 

287 
1,092 
1,019 
1,051 

8,663 
8.892 

1.776 

♦612 

♦769 

365 

254 


3,666 
3.737 


Total  rural {{^^J^ 


1.101 
499 

1.206 
673 
620l 
622 
750 

6.173 
6,167 

1,158 
220 

1.378 
1,279 


183 
192 

1,646 
264 

1,273 
676 
860 
413 

1,031 
806 

6,643 
6,469 


*  Taken  from  return  of  1894 . 


436 
1,949 

6,417 
6,380 


16,728 
49,160 
46,242 
76,537 
6?,  140 
18,319 
48,510 
61,363 
66,564 

435,563 
434,013 

2,413 

2,793 
600 

1,057 

657. 

I 

7,420 

7.453 


41,507 
23,412 
43,261 
31.330 
23,465 
24,407 
42,972. 

230.3641 
229,998 

652 
1,524 

2,076 
2,076 


11,306 
14,644 
84,347 
43,966 
61,082 
23.317 
20.348 
63,783 
50,9371 
61,011 

424,741 
430.951 


Assessed  values. 


Real 

property. 


Per- 
sonal 

pro- 
perty. 


179,015 
190,641 

2,704,043 
2,703,292 


351,250 
1,201,800 
1,092,285] 
1,770.750 
2,114,730 

663,700 
1,194,475 

950,397 
1,168,270 

10,397,157 
10  461,642 

1,252,728 
417,505 
738,f56 
275,750 
160,600 

2,845,039 
2,775,466 


1,128.575 
486,635 

1,136,655 
738.495 
477,860 
363,460 

1,015,199 

5,335,779 
5,372.529 

1,106,200 
187,725 

1,293.925 
1, 


341.f.82 
342,870 

1,394,805 
54,673 

1.495,000 
770,635; 
621,670  , 
69,176' 
868,885', 
665.170| 

6.608,8661 
6,611.7691 


Taxable 
income. 


8,700 
2,676 

236,706 
246,230 


4.250 

i.ooo; 

2,l<i0 

12,130 

4,600 

*   7;866 
1.475 

33,355 
39,430 

94,800 

28,a50 

35,875 

8,350 

5,950 

172,3?5 
240,460 


16,775 

12,480 

26,277 

1,800 

4,200 

60.532 
63,846 

102.200 
1,600 

103,700 
87.660 


3,260 

3,500 

36,670 


1.000 
21,000 


8.760 

74,180 
63,3401 


3.732 
2,850 

90,036 
98.040 


Total. 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purtxMes. 


300 
4,600 


5,260 
2,600 


9.650 
12.300 

31.550 
1,500 

16,725 
3,070 
1,000 

52,846 
47,370 


400 

500 

2,575 

600 


191,447 
196,066 

3.030.784 
3,046.662 


351,250 
1,206  5501 
1,093,285! 
1,773,160! 
2,131,3601 

668..300 
1,196,725 

960,697 
1,169,745 

10.440,062 
10,513,872 

1,878.678 
447,855 
789.656 
287,170 
167,450 

8,070,209 
3,063,286' 


1,128,976 
487,136 

1,164,905 
751,676 
603,187 
366,000 

1,019,999 

6,401,726 
6,442,504 

1,222,050 
191,026 


740 
600 

5,416 
6,130, 

13,660 
1,800 

15.450!    1,413.076' 
17.000    1,868,276 


1.200 
8,900 


3.976 


9.076 
9,600 


344,842 
847,670 

1,486,875 
54,673 

1,499,975 
791,636 
621,670 
69,176 
863,386 
668,920 

6,692,121 
6,684,709 


8,093 
3,458 

58.684 
55.169 


8,135 

8,520 

9,70S 

15.840 

18,403 

3.700 

8,194 

9.946 

12,696 

84.639 
86,765 

88,569 
6,729 

13,446 
6,1411 

8,724 

67,598 
64,436 


11,813 
3,582 
9.647| 
7,005; 

4,008] 
4,108 
7,633 

47,696 
48,670 

18,986 
1,910 

20,845 
19,944 


3,202 

'    S,482l 

23,4461 

1,466' 
14,760 

6  361' 

6,701! 

2,286' 
10.726 

9,076 


$c. 

3  49 

6  03 

639 

5  93 

303 

3  02 

8  58 

366 

3  17 

3  57 

2  91 

3  19 

3  94 

3  36 

3  42 

9  04 

400 

596 

6  12 
6  04 

697 
6  66 


3  84 
3  02 
305 
427 
8  04 

2  98 
396 

3  49 
3  62 

689 

389 

6  27 
682 


684 
4  11 
6  98 
1  51 
4  41 
4  46 
6  61 
20S 
486 
446 


80,484     4  61 
79,2971    4  69 


t  United  with  Durham  fer  municipal  purposes. 
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^1896 


ASSESSMENT    AND    TAX  AT  10  liJ.-Continwd. 


Municipalities. 


LSNNOX  AND  Addington.— Con. 

Napanee 

Bath 

Newburgh 


Total  arban  . 


/1895.. 
•\1894.. 


Fbontbnag : 

Barrie 

Bedford   

Clarendon  and  Miller   

HiDchinbrortke      

Howe  Island    

Kennt^beo 

Kingston       

Loughborough     

Olden 

Oio 

Palinerston  and  Canonto. . . 

Pittsturg '..... 

Portland    

Storrintrton 

Wolfelsland    


Total  rural    {}«^^; 


Garden  Island 
Portsmouth  . . . 


Total  urban 


/1895.. 
11894.. 


Lbbdh : 

•   Bastard  and  Burgess  S 

Crosby,  N 

CrrH»by,S 

Elizabethtown 

Elmsley,  8    

Kitley        

Leeds  and  Lantidowne,  Fr  . . 

Leedti  and  Litnsdowne,  Rear. 

Tonge  and  Eiicott,  Front 

Yonge  and  Escott,  Hear 


ToUl  rural . 


1  1895. 
[1894. 


fBrockviile 
Oananoque 

Athens  

Newboro    . . 


Total  urban 

tGBKNVILLB  : 

Angusca 

Edwardflburg 
Gower,  S  


(1895.. 
1 1894 


1,006 
155 

273 

1.433 
1,438 

I 
208 
448 
306! 
352, 


No.  of 
acres 
as- 
sessed. 


A886B«ed  values. 


Real 
property. 


297, 

669 
26Uj 
345 
197 
G91 
M4« 
653 
551: 

0  58SI 

6,652 

I 

f).S 

265 

318* 
3»^7| 


1,059 
510 
585 

1,648 
220 
8a5 

1,226 
765 
933 

471 

I 

8,222 
8,059 

1,993 

1,316 

347 

166 

3,812 
3,679 


1,230 

1,831 

305 


Per- 
Bonal 

pro- 
perty. 


*872 
2,229 
3,200 

5,801 
5,774 

24,197 
63,707 
44.F29 
63.009! 
8,02S 
40.338 
52.820 
52.466 
62,194 
41,379 
50,440 
48,166; 
63.378 
.')5,294 

ro.Hio, 

6' 0,843' 
673,038' 


150j 

227 
227 


56,844 
42,091 
35,890 
76,795 
22,113 
4^,763 
58,5)70 
44,853 
54,969 
29,084 

469  872 
469.620 

1,242 

1.210 

500 

888 

3,840 
3,845 


74,768 


Taxable 
income. 


885,695 
112,254 
103,365 

1,101,204 
1,113,611 


38,145 

177,521 

80,281 

186,260 

52,740 

104.95> 

1,248,795 

381.066 

95,465 

74,576 

64,848 

808.949 

459.324 

430  tiOO 

608,257 


28.760 
2,100 


30,860 
30,385 


27.100 
2,675 
2,750 

32,525 
31,676 


Total. 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes. 


Total. 


1,050 


760 


625 


850 
4,375 

.    .       I, 
5,600, 


925| 


3,400, 

4,811,778'      15,92.n 
4.820,8491      12,890 


fO,600i 
109.9^5 

140,685 
139,685 


751,505 
359,355 
393,170 

1,396,920 
464.9i<5 

1,025.590 
980,346 
568,206 
712,816 
420.665 

7.066,466 

7,083,030 

f 

3,071,588 

1,018,645 

166,025 

88,990 


20,0(0 

5,130 

I 

25.1:^0 

24,230 


6,100 
1,2001. 

1,800  . 

I 

29.035 

11,920 

6,660 


1,550 
4,325 

6,000 
6,750 

11,750 
11.660 


'•00 
1,600 

5,660 

"  800 
7101 
600' 

6,150 
3001 


66,705 
57,620 

262,300 
37,6.^0 
3.700  . 
1,600 


I 

14,710 
8,160 

62,000 


1,200 


4,345,248    295,150      63,200 
4,397,485    358,045      37,650 


I 


1,130,286 
69;426i  1,157,955 
21,857         3ir,650j 


1,600 


941.455 
117,029 
106,106 

1,164,689 
1,176,571 


38.145 

177,521 

80,281 

187,310 

52,740 

104.952 

1,248,795 

382,440, 

95,465 

75,426 

69,223! 

80H.949i 

465,749' 

430,600 

611,657 

4,829,253 
4,838,064 

56  (KK) 
120.865 

177.465 
175,565 


755.105 

366,955 

394.370 

1,402.470 

466.  T95 

1.025.890 

1,0*0  oin 

570  725 

724.615 

420,866 

7.137.881 
7,148,710 

3,385,888 

1,056,295 

169,725 

91,690 

4,703.598 
4,793,130 


2,100  1,132,386 

I  1,159,155, 

I   315,550 


25,825 
1,6  ?7 
3,490 

30.942 
30,628 


Per 
head. 


8  46 
3  72 

6  74 

7  65 
7  59 


1,162 

1  82 

4,551 

2  87 

1,711 

2  12 

4.294 

3  63 

1.803 

6  68 

2,886 

2  34 

13,717 

458 

7.450 

4  42 

3,519 

3  78 

2.616 

238 

2,215 

;  2  28 

11,834 

497 

8  210 

4  01 

7,988 

4  52 

7,400 

5  02 

81,256 
83,097 

1,764 
2,561 

4.325 
4,658 


11,239 
6,316 
6,622 

16.402 
8.O06 
8,<0-^ 

12.806 
7,314 
9,585 
7,087 

88  032 
82,771 

93.274 

21.323 

3,782 

1,824 

120.203 
100,834 


12,136 

12,152 

2,684 


3  86 

3  94 

4  78 

3  61 

3  94 

3  90 

4  14 

4  14 

3  26 

4  22 

3  89 

4  39 

4  33 

3  34 

3  97 

6  89 

4  12 

3  77 

10  21 

5  89 

4  37 

4  16 

8  55 

7  51 

3  38 

3  24 

3  49 

*  Taken  from  return  of  1894.  t  Separat<>d  from  county  for  municipal  purposes. 

X  United  with  Leeds  for  municipal  purposes. 
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A.  1896 


ASSESSMENT    AND    TAX  AT  ION.— CtwUinued. 


MunicipalitieB. 


Gben  VILLI. — Con, 
Oxford  nn  Rideau 
Wolford 


Total  rural . 


[1896. 
[1894. 


iPretcott 

Cardinal  . . . 
Kemptville  . 
Merrickvilie 


Total  urbaa 

DUNDAS  : 

Matilda   

Mountain 

WiUiamsbarg 
Winchester  .. 


....  { 


1895. 
1894. 


Total  rural 

Ohesterville  . . 
Iroquoie  . . . . , 
Morrisburg  ., 
Winchester  ., 


(189^. 
•11894. 


Total  urban  , 


1895. 
.1894. 


JStormont  : 
Cornwall    . . . 

Finch 

Osnabrack 
Roxborough 


Totiarur.1    {J^; 

OomtocUl,  urban  —  I  jqq^  ' 


I^GLBNaABBT  : 
Charlottenburg 

Kenyon  

Lanca»ter 

Lochiel 


Total  rural 


Alexandria 
Lancaster  . . 
Maxville    . . 


/1895. 
11894. 


Total  urban {}^^^- 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


No  of 
acres 


924 
6S2 

i 

4.422 
4,386 

820 
275 
266 
851 

1,705 
1,789 


1,271 

927 

1,204 

1,063 

4.455 
4,393 

262 
363 

460 
287i 

1,3621 
1,284 


59,278 
46,179 

271,508 
271,065 

•1,182, 
400 
354 
732 

2,668 
2,721 


62,603 
57.600 
59.6071 
57,185 

236,944 
237.106 

500 

SOO 

*1,067 

600 

2,867 
2,867 


1,265|  64,211 

915  51,266 

1,589  62,040 

995  72.719 


4,784 
4,663 

1,511 
1,668 


1,893 

1,178 

1,008 

840 

4,419 
4,148 

331 
134 
173 

638 
743 


260,236 
250,9^5 

*740 
750 


81.963 

77,423 

57,041 1 

71,624 

i 

288.051 

285,811 

3711 
128 
464 

963 
943 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


Per- 
sonal 

pro- 
perty. 


Taxable 
income. 


769,782 
1,025,735 

4,889.808 
4,421.097 

816.7251 
263,055 
2.S0,220 
264,740, 

1,574,7  !o' 
1,656,315 


1,426,025 
1,491,275 
1,477,865 
1,333,465 

5,728.630 
6,805,100 

110,825 
824,750 
648,800 
193,950 

1,272,825 
l,264,9i;0 


150 
6,250  . 

7  900 
7,160 

28.850 
27,800 
20,600 
20,400 

97,6^0 
95,350 


700 
9,600 
3,700 
3,525 

17,526 
17,400 

11,250 
20,000 
44.250 
26,775 

102,276 
96,050 


1,030.846'  14,260 

661,6761  2,250 

1,120,000  17,800 
753,775 


3.566,996 
3,521,972 


1,521,9 
1,385,6 


1.118,870 
749.840 
912.656 
995,985 

3,777,350 
3,777,135 

200.843 
79,120 
51,555 

331.518 
329,608 


34.300 
29,835 

51,4.50 
48,700 


33,600 
2,050 
1,450 


37,100| 
37,610 

5,000 

"1*775 

6,775 
6,850 


Total. 


1,500        761,432 
1,031,986 


3,600     4,400808 
8,730    4,431,977 


9,2C0 

6,850 

2,700 

12,725 


854,776 
297,705 
253.520 
297,865 


31,475     1  703,865 
32,325     1,683,990 


5,400 
1,660 


7,060 
11.026 


900 

30,060 

3,500 

34.450 
34,350 


1.482,125 
1,50-2,536 
1,481,565 
1,336.990 

5,763.215 
6,833,525 

122,075 
.S45,660 
717.600 
224,225 

1.409,550 
1,395,350 


1,045,096 
663,926 
2,800i  1,140,600 
3,650   757,425 


6,450 
7,260 

26.700 
21,000 


2,020 
***666 


2,520 
21,340 


800 


3,607,046 
3,669,057 

1,600,130 
1,455,389 


1,154,490 
761,890 
914,605 
)^,986 

8,816,970 
3,836,086 

206,848 
79.120, 
53,330 

338,293 
836,268 


Taxes  impoMd 
for  all  purposes. 


Total. 

Per 

head. 

$ 

•  c. 

9.143 
6,964 

300 
328 

42  068 
42,003 

8  24 
3  20 

17,403 

6  18 

2,509 
6.918 
4,815 

31,P45 
80,799 


17,640 

11,501 

•  12,873 

16,152 

58,166 
66,611 

1.565 

5.590 

10.177 

3,391 

20,723 
20.716 


2^2 
5  74 

4  eo 

522 
497 


4  74 
4C9 
8  47 

4h8 

4  29 

4  15 

208 

5  04 
5  86 
855 

453 
463 


12,878  2  44 

10.1681  3  40 

14,140l  8  09 

9,116i  2  15 


46,301 
44,431 


34.116     5  63 
30,994     5  15 


2  71 
258 


14.927 

11,754 

9,528 

11,7-" 

48.003 
48,059 

4,287 
1,449 
1,121 

6,857 
6,167 


2  91 

3  73 
268 
2  62 

2  75 
2  91 

2  70 
288 
204 

260 
244 


*  Taken  from  return  of  1894.  fSeparated  from  county  for  municipal  purposes. 

t  United  to  Dundas  for  municipal  purposes. 
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A.  1896 


ASSESSMENT    AND    T  A  X  A  T I O  N  .~(7ofi<imi«l. 


Municipalitiei. 


P^BftOOTT: 

Alfred    

Caledonia 

Hawkesbury,  B  . 
Hawkesbary,  W. 

Longrueuil 

Plantagenet,  N   . 
Plantagenet,  S  . . 


Toui"«-i ffl: 


""Hawkesbury 
L'Orignal  . . . 


Total  urban {}»»5; 


fRus&BLL: 
Cambridge    . 
Clarence    . . . 
Cumberland 
Russell 


Totalrural    {\^' 


Casaelman. 
Rockland  . 


Tofl  urban {j^^^ 


Cablror  : 

Fitzroy , 

Gloucester  .. 
Qonlboum... 
Gower,  N  . . . , 

Huntley 

March 

Marlborough 

Nepean 

Osgoode  . .  . . 
Torbolton    . . . 


Total  rural 


/1895. 
\1894 


Hiatonburg 

Ottawa  East 

Richmond 

Total  urban  .     ..   {J^' 


Rbnfrxw  : 

Admaston t 

Al^na  S 

Alice  and  Fraser 
Bagot  and  Blithefield 
Bromley 


No  of 

No.  of 

acres 

rate- 

as- 

payers. 

sessed. 

566 

43,856 

548 

45,472 

1,125 

56,411 

570 

25.102 

216 

17,162 

730 

50,139 

732 

48,630 

Assessed  values. 


4,477, 
4,529| 

889 
250 


286,772 
285,757^ 

5,400 
3.889 

9,?89 
9,283 


673'     59,781 
1,082!     69,"" 


946 
951 

8,652 
3,499 

tl71 
802 

473 
434 


715 

2,125 

571 

566 

487 

:875 

581 

1,257 

1,833 

312 

8,322 
8,248 

587 
241 
126 

954 
811 


540 
168 
382 
340 
508, 


74,600 
47,187 

251.287 


1,200 
500 

1,700 
1,700 


60,186 
85,212 
64,831 
32,968 
61,432 
28,001 
58,993 
58,370 
91.106 


564,948 
565,941 

459 

315 

1.474 

2,248 
2,279 


68,901 
28,918 
54,151 
54,870 
49,769 


Real 
property. 


jTaxable 


Per 

sonal 

pro-     !  income, 
perty 


420,525 
270,150 
446,330 
344,496 
173,575 
411,400 
373,9fcO 

2,440,456; 
2,474,12Lj 

210  255 
114,775 

325,030 
320,375 


421.475 

335,3511 

454,676 

60:^,015 

I 

1,8?0.417 

1,814.249 

54,300 
46,770' 

101,070 
318,806 


766,157 

1,419,P20 

843  006 

906.135 

448,510 

870,491 

456,700 

2,079,540 

1,310,925 

149,110 

8,750,093 
8,579,656 

288,913 

145,000 

55,775 

484,688 
432,915 


I 


196,877 
24,973 

112,167 
71,379 

160,537 


600 

3,055 

11,660 


4,250 
7,140 

26,595 
20,056 

12.160 
1,000 

13,150 
12,750 


3,500 
8,500 
4,375 

11,876 
31,860 


3,800 

3,300 
8,060 


4,000 
1,500 


5,750 
1,800 


2,400 
6.7tK) 


21,660 
20,200 

900 
1.800 
1,550 

3,750 
6,560 


350 


1,850 
2,700 


450 


450 
1,740 

4,150 
1,400 

6,550 
6,960 


200 
200 


200 


Total 


-  Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes. 


420,526 
270.650 
449,385 
856.596 
173,575 
415.650 
881,120 

2,467,501 
2,495,916 

226,566 
117,175 

843.780 
889,076 


421,476 
838,861 
468,176 
613,290 

1,831.792 
1,846,099 

64,800 
50,270 

104,670 
121,865 


770,167 

1,421,020 

843,006 

911,885 

449,810 

870,491 

456,700 

2,081,940 

1,317,625 

149,110 

8.771,748 
8,600,036 

284,813 

146.800 

57,326 

488.488 
439,465 


197,227 
24,973 

112,167 
78,229 

168,237 


Total 

Per 

head. 

$ 

$0. 

6,225 
4,888 
8,640 
9.180 
2,408 
9,725 
7,877 

1  98 

2  87 

1  71 
8  71 

2  47 
2  64 
2  66 

48,848 
46,961 

2  46 
289 

5,936 
2,672 

287 
2  66 

8,608 
8.010 

2  81 
2  78 

5.988 
10.416 
10,861 

8,706 

2  80 

2  80 
28T 
296 

86,460 
34,083 

1,698 
2,732 

4.426 
3,681 


9,196 

18,617 

9,568 

6,977 

6.878 

4,172 

8,080 

15,534 

14.897 

•3,385 

I 

96,708 

94,256 

5,404 
2.068 
1,127 

8,599 
7,226 


6,064 
1,046 
3,209 
8,208 
4,847 


2  69 
2  60 

2  18 
1  77 

1  90 

1  86 


8  67 
8  17 
885 
8  19 
3  20 
3  77 
5  58 
3  58 
3  88 
3  64 

8  68 
3  46 

2  80 
2  68 
8  16 

280 
264 


2  41 
1  26 

1  88 

2  28 
2  6T 


^  Becomes  a  town  in  1896. 


t  United  with  Presoott  for  municipal  purposes. 
tTaken  from  return  of  1894. 
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A.  189G 


ASSESSMENT    AND    T  AX  AT10N.-(7o»Umt««r. 


Municipalities. 


Rb^'Fkew.— Oon. 

Brougham 

Bradenell  and  Lynedoch. . 

Grattan  ....  

Griffith  and  Matawatchan 

fiagarty,  Jones,  etc 

Head,  Clara  and  Maria 

Horton 

MoNab 

Pembroke 

PetewAwa 

Radcliffe  and  Raglan 

Rolpb,  Buchanan  and  Wyiie 

Ross 

Sebastopoi    

SUfford 

Weetmeath  

Wilberforce  and  AJgona  N. . 

Tot»l  rural    {\^^- 

Amprior  

Pembroke 

Renfrtto 

Eganville    

Tot*"-'*-- (IX:: 

Lanark : 

Batharst 

Beckwith  

Burgess?  N 

J>alhou8ie  and  Sherbrooke  N. 

Darling 

Drummond  

Elrr.sleyN    

Lanark  

Lavant  

Mnntague 

Pakenham  

Ramsay  

Sherbrooke  S 

Total™"! {}^^:: 

Almonte 

Carteton  Place 

tPertk      

Smith's  FaUt • 

Lanark 

T<"»'»'ban {J^S-; 

ViOTOKIA  : 

Bexley    

Garden   

Dalton    

Eldon 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


No.  of 
acres 
as- 
sessed. 


130 
280 
861 
126 
409 
113 
292 
840 
278 
206 
211 
222 
618 
136 
291 
750 
444 

7,645 
7,559 

800 
929 
790 
241 

2,760 


744 
575 
227 
f37; 
1981 
643 
362 
480 
154 
704 
402 
694 
287 

5.997 
5,889 

795 
1,184 

81^ 
1,138 

201 

4,138 
4,078 


312 
215 
141 
780 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


Per- 

ponal 

pro- 
perty. 


I 


16,569 
44,599 
59,035 
21,735 
71,650 
17,991 
37.60C 
62,359 
8,3^2 
26,487 
35,604 
39,357 
52,015 
28.113 
21,431 
70.161 
67,187 

936,854 
934,911 

928 

587 
♦2,177 

4381 

4,125; 

4,146' 


60.884' 
57,183 
32,493 
72.587 
43,457 
57,7% 
27,797 
57,646 
43,345 
62.527 
56,4.% 
61,493 
37,388 

670,976 
673,609 

♦700 

*550 

♦1,000 

900 

2.360 

5,500 
5,904 


28.499 
:^8,820 
27,097 
61,667 


21,565 

57.415 

58,5a5 

81.800 

65.100 

85.325 

203.242 

464.220 

100.332 

40.398 

40,285 

54,271 

231.0311 

27,806 

76,170 

282,997 

91,794 

2.438,278 
2,426,298 

594,345 

986,5'  0 

622,165 

77,386 

2,280,895 
2.207.145 


655.120 
489,795 
180,825 
251.400 

65.415 
690,1.52 
3-27.2X9 
42ti,910 

54,842 
594,851 
378,600^ 
642,2601 

89,2521 

4.816,661 
4,859,91.^ 

719,28'» 
749,535 
1,050.005 
966,805 
144,365 

3.629,999 
3,617,899 


131,992 
61,213 
34.275 

726,360 


2,900 


200 


7,990 


Taxable 
income. 


1.750. 


3.215 
380 

21,335 
23,390 

58,050 

133,675 

61,2.'>0 

6,875 

2.59,850 
248,800 


23,740 

17,540 

10,250 

2,800 


22,360 

14.126 

25,405 

2,7()0 

9,0501 

11.3,'50 

84,775 

425 

174,581 
176,818 

91,750 
60,450 
109,720 
53,200 
15,600 

330,620 
343,710 


200 


8,176 


750 


750 
12,31:0 


Total. 


I 


8,100| 

25,750 

1,300 


83,ir,0 
88.500 


500 


250 
'466 


1,150 
1,150 

8,750 
MOO 
41,660 
4,500 
1,430 

64.330 
62,930 


Taxes  imponed 
forall  purposes^ 


Total. 


I  Per 
Ihead. 


21,665 

60,315 

58,505 

82,000 

65,100 

86.825 

208,242 

462,210 

100,832 

40.898 

40.285 

64.271 

282.780 

27,896 

76,170 

286.962 

92,174 

2.460,?63 
2,461,008 

660,  <95 

1,145,925 

684,715 

84.260 

2,675,3^5 
2,494,445 


679,»60i 
607.3351 
191.0751 
254,450 

65.415 
712,512 
341,765 
452.315 

67,602 
60.1901 
389.950 
677.035 

89,677 

5.022.892 
5,037,883 

819,789 

818,085 

1,201,275 

1,024,605 

161,2^5 

4,024.949 
4,024,639 


182,192 
61.2131 
84,2751 

729,585 


944 
1,914 
2,819 
1,176 
2,514 
1.207 
8.T7a 
7.760 
1,698 
1,492 
1.923 
1,928 
5,873 

864 
2,342 
9.642 
3,822 

69.045 
69,981 

15,15« 

26,083 

16.932 

3,605 

61,728 
56,473 


6,974 
6.007 
2,299 
4.447 
1,548 
6,767 
3.196 
5.213 
1,433 
6,603 
6.867 
8.218 
1,8341 

I 
60,901 
59,746 

14,765; 
16,517 
20,180 
25.2551 
3,4961 

80.21  sl 

77,1541 


3.6391 

2,0531 

1,022| 

11,663 


$0. 

176 

14e 

198 

164 

1  14 

297 

2  78 

224 

2.S4 

173 

1  93 

222 

2  17 

124 

2  30 

3  19 

1  70 

2  12 

2  19 

408 
5  61 
5  82 

3  38 

500 

4  76 


2  72 
8  62 
2  62 
228 

2  11 

3  47 
3  08 
302 

2  27 

3  16 
3  75 
8  77 
1  46 

3  02 
3  03 

502 

3  83 
6  39 
5  95 

4  10 

5  17 
5  04 


4  07 
2  84 
1  97 
4  28 


♦  Taken  from  return  of  1894. 


t  Separated  from  county  for  municipal  purposes. 
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A.  1806 


ASSBSSMBNT    AND    T  iLX  ATI  01^. ^Contimied. 


MimicipAlities. 


ViOTOBiA.— C5t>n. 

Emilv 

FenefoD 

Laxton,  Digby  and  Longford 

Mariposa  

Op< 

Soinerville 

Yenilam    


Total  mral  , 


ri895. 
[1894. 


Lindtap  

Bobcaygeon  . . . 
FeneloD  Falls 
Omemee    .... 
liVoodviJle  ... 


Total  urban 


/1895.- 
•\1894. 


Pktbbbobouoh  : 

Asphodel  

Belmont  and  Metbuen 

Burleigh  and  An^truther. . . 

Chandoe    

Douro 

Dnmmer     

Ennismore 

Galway  and  Oavendish 

Harvey 

Monaghan  N   

Otonabee  

Smith 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


Total  rural  . . 


/1896. 
11894. 


iPeUrhorough 

Ashburnbam    

Havelock 

liskefield  

Norwood   

Total  urban {}|^ 

Halibubton  : 

AnHon  and  Hindon 

Cardiff    

Dysart   

Glamorgan    

Latterworth 

Minden 

Monmonth    

Snowdon   

Stanhope  and  Sherboume 

Total  rural {}^ 


795 

839 

198 

1,468 

im 

467 
678 

6,614 
6,626 

1,763 
280 
881 
276 
116 

2.766 
2,844 


699 
539 
233 
302 
670 
691 
240 
294 
431 
382 
1,031 
1,001 

6,313 
6,381 

8,253 
556 
206 
331 
367 


No.  of 


68,264 
51,644 
70,672 
74,952 
66,107 
62,278 
56,799 

686,299 
685,461 

1,550 
434 
500 
414 
460 

3,368 
3,447 


37.784 
77,871 
31,243 
39.869 
38,749 
66,616 
*17,284 
46.949 
66,298 
13,960 
64,373 
57,718 

658,614 
551,812 

♦1,282 

944 

.  499 

506 

405 


4,713 

3.636 

4,544 

8,631 

86 

12,815 

167 

26,837 

301 

366,659 

164 

20.580 

134 

20,689 

324 

36,969 

142 

21,653 

277 

34,539 

196 

24,063 

1,791 

662,504 

1,766 

563,512 

Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


989,196 

781,600 

74,489 

2,606,411 

1,670,690 

203,876 

682,156 

7,662,206 

7, 


1,602,170 


159,317 
97,856 
70,880 

1,968,618 
1,972,408 


8.10,485 

197,236 

52.904 

54,960 

798,380 

620,760 

367,946 

52,199 

173,002 

640,610 

2,045,100 

1,440,970 

7,294,651 
7,332,833 

3,944,700 
419,086 
115,680 
278,250 
200.125 

4.967.841 
4,924,133 


32,998 
32.316 
131,888 
23.301 
35,942 
84,316 
26.819 
70,468 
82,068 


Per- 
sonal 

pro- 
perty. 


1,400 


1,716 
600 

7,090 
:  6,266 

829,715 

12,860 

9,350 

3,600 

4,400 

359,815 
380,071 


800 


Taxable 
income. 


9,052 
9,200 

226,900 
14,100 

3,200 
22,525 

7,300 

274,025 
290,260 


1,875 

250 

4,200 


1,600 


1,150 
100 


470,116   8.675 
472,6861  10,325 


39,460 


2,050 


41,500 
40,726 


Total 


8.252   1,000 


1,000 
1,500 

142,718 
2,000 


1,100 

145,818 
158,875 


500 


500 
600 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes. 


Total. 


989,196 

731,600 

74,439 

2,607,811 

1,570,690 

206,590 

632,765 

7,669,296 
7,697,756 

1,871,335 

161,240 

168,667 

103,406 

75,280 

2,369,928 
2,893,204 


861,285 

197,286 

62,904 

64.960 

798,380 

620.760 

867.946 

52.199 

178.002 

640,610 

2,054,852 

1,440,970 

i 

7,304.603 

7,343,038 

4,314,318 
436,186 
118,880 
3C0,776 
208,526 

6,377,684 
6,378,268 


34,373 
32,666 
136,088 
23,301 
35,942 
86,416 
26,819 
71,618 
32,168, 

479,29o| 
483,4111 


10,089 
8,326 
2,599 
19,388 
15,368 
6,866 
8,628 

88,419 
90,382 

47,964 

8,877 

5,060 

2,284 

961 

69,626 
58,189 


7,700 
5,036 
2,225 
1,986 
6,774 
5,852 
2,716 
1,844 
2,941 
3,802 
14,165 
11,054 

65,594 
65,906 

70,479 
7,470 
2,382 
3,910 
4,176 

88,866 
94,322 


1.017 
1,262 
5,250 
1,193 
1,403 
2,754 
1.116 
3.934 
1,266 

19,193 
22,183 


Per 
head. 


$0. 

4  IS. 
3  60 

5  28 
608 

6  27 

3  29 
468 

4  48 

4  64 

7  06 
4  09 
4  28 
3  96 
1  72 

6  OO 
6  9& 


4  54 

2  62 

3  82 
3  12 

3  67 
2  81 
8  08 

1  46 

2  70 

4  62 
4  24 
4  09 

3  5a 

8  68 

6  60 

4  48 

2  86 

3  62 
3  87 

6  71 
6  16 


3  71 
2  12 
5  31 

2  36 

3  12 
2  31 
2  06 

4  95 
2  00 

8  21 
8  85 


*  Taken  from  return  of  1894. 


t  Separated  from  county  for  municipal  purposes. 
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ASSESSMENT    AND    TAX  AT  I  ON  .—Continued, 


MuoioipAlifcies. 


riASTiNas : 
Bangor,  Wioklow  and  McG 

Garlow   

DungannoD    

Elzevir  and  Grimsthorpe. . . 

Faraday 

Hungerford 

Huntingdon 

Limerick   

Madoc 

Marmora  and  Lake    

Mayo 

Monteagle  and  Hersohel  . . . 

Rawdon 

Sidney    

Thurlow  ....         

Tudor  and  Oaahel 

Tyendinaga 

Wollaston  

ToUl  rural {}|»; 

Ikieronto  

iTrerUon 

Madoo    

Scirling 

Tweed 

Total  urban {J|^; 

MUSKOKA  : 

Brunei     

Cardwell   

Obaffey 

Draper  

McLean  and  Ridout 

Maoaulay 

Medora  and  Wood 

Monck    

Morrison   

Muskoka 

Oakley  

Ryde 

Stephenson  

Stisted    

Watt 

Total  rural {\^l 

Bracebridge 

OravenhurH 

Huntsyille    

ToUl^n {1895. 

Pabbt  Sound: 

Armour    

Ohapman  


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


172 

140 

192 

360 

296 

1,244 

766 

141 

*561 

6181 

127 

442 

1,106 

1,646 

1,673 

219 

1,186 

206 

10,983 
10,999 

782 

1,478 


326 
8,186 


266 
178 
366 
317 
294 
279 
557 
295 
236 
268 

lao 

164 
280 
832 


4,210 
4,021 

678 
531 
431 

1,640 
2,426 


No.  of 
acres 
as- 
sessed. 


24,429 
18,376 
33,023 
63,192 
44,6781 
91,896 
56,342 
43  364 
67,626 
102,166 
17,483 
58,896 
66,617 
69,567 
63.443 
59,678 
76,070 
50,627 

990.260 
997,266 

6B3 
1,S00 
426 
720 
871 

3,860 
3,886 


40,675 
80,147 
44,391 
39,627 
88,717 
86,786 
56,782 
27,6.S6 
21,981 
31,228 
23,541 
20,98^ 
42,283 
42,188 
34,846 

530,813 
524,782 

524 

481 

•450 

1,455 
1,604 


Assessed  yalues. 


Real 
property. 


268]     38,054 
257      34,012 


24,640 

52,560 

49,(>86 

10%080 

67,7b5 

741,369 

430.588 

64,782 

491,802 

289,042 

29,200 

74,899 

1,194,020 

2,826,690 

2,064,800 

66,269 

1,42«,766 

61,415 

9,639,773 
9,667,186 

662,785 
1,183.938 
228.052 
166,729 
188,490 

2,414,944 
2,408,290 


94,093 
76,787 

128,042 
90,061 
93,939 
97,467 

2ll.57t 

153,109 
74,155 
89,768 
35,6.^9 
50,444 

120,543 
93,764 

113,872 

1,523.256 
1,452,542 

242,841 
257,995 
192,454 

693,290 
638,389 


192,330 
101,554 


Per- 
sonal 

pro- 
perty. 


1,426 


1,800 
1.050 


2,600 


2,525 


8,900 
8,450 

37,100 
81,475 


3,476 
30,000 

102,050 
93,960 


Taxable 
income. 


2,264 


2,650 


565 
1,650 


1,175 

17,100 

650 

450 

26,504 
31,104 

37,626 

8,755 

26,225 

71,605 
58,180 


1,500 
5,905 


Total. 


6,500 


600 


7,100 
5,805 

6.80b 
9,000j 


400 
700 

16,900 
12,000 


5,620 


5,620 


6,350 

i;276 

6,625 
6,728 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes. 


26,065 

62,660 

49,086 

105,080 

59.i<86 

742,419 

430,688 

54,782 

491,802 

291,642 

29,200 

74,899 

1,194.020 

2,383,190 

2,064,800 

65,269 

1,429,881 

61,416 

9,666,778 
9,67i,441 


1,224,413 
228,052 
170,604 
214,190 

2,538,894 
2,514,240 


94,093 
79,051 

128,042 
96,681 
96,589 
97,467 

211,673 

163.674 
76,805 
89,768 
35,639 
51,619 

137,643 
94,414 

114,322 

1,655,380! 
1,483,646; 

285  816 
266,750 
218,954 

771.520 


193,«H) 
107,4591 


Total. 


1,464 

1,910 

1,9^0 

8,270 

2.156 

11,347 

7.183 

1,055 

10,626 

6,886 

1,456 

3.066 

12,748 

18.408 

19,249 

2,601 

17,808 

1,812 

124,382 
180,712 

16.023 

26,833 

5.825 

8,471 

8,436 

P6,687 
67,931 


1,781 
1,321 
2,606 
2,463 
1,968 
2,728 
8,186 
2,276 
1,652 
1,6'51 
908 
1,2771 
2,539 
1,781 
2,066 

80,007 
28,624 

8,550 
9,460 
6,474 

23,484 
20,649 


2,047 
1,004 


Per 
head. 


*  Taken  from  return  of  1894. 
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-4.  3896 


ASSESSMENT    AND    T  AX  AT  10  Hi  ,—CavUityued. 


MunicipatitiM. 


Parbt  Sovud.— Gun. 

*GhrMtie    

Foley 

Hagerman 

Himsworth,  N 

Himftworth,  S 

Humphrey .«. , 

Joly 

McOougall 

McKelUr    

MoMnrrich '. 

Maohar 

Nipiming , 

Perry   

Ryerson 

Strong    

TotiJ"™l {{^ 

Forry  3ownd 

Burk's  Falls 

Sandridge , 

T«>Wnrb« {}^ 

NiPiasiifo : 

BoDfield 

•OaldweU 

Calvin 

Cameron     

Ferrw       

McKim 

Mattawan 

Papineau 

Springer 

Widdifield 

Jot^™»l {Il9$ 

MaWM,v)a    

North  Bay    

Sudbury 

Total  urban    ....{igli 

Makitoulin  : 

Amif^inaok   , 

Billinf^s 

Burpee , 

Carnarvon , 

Cockbum  Island 

Gordon 

Howland  

Sandfield     

Tehkummah 

Total  rural {\^, 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


140 
167 
147 
149 
884 
248 
117 
149 
202 
254 
291 
171 
897 
224 
t221 

8J86 
8,671 

616 
164 
155 


739 


294 
160 
182 

52 
288 
195 

68 
191 
431 
207 

2,018 
1,858 

441 
698 
407 

1,546 
1,436 


147 
61 

163 
81 

255 

255 
83 

148 

1,485 
1,6" 


No.  of 

acres 

as- 

seesed. 


15,220 
28.995 
17,806 
10,094 
44,793 
28,274 
19,766 
24  558 
26,931 
88,218 
84J24 
28.3?8 
41.751 
88,110 
38,832 

507,965 
488,484 

t805 
582 
428 

1,810 
1,888 


81,600 
80.592 
28.343 
9,485 
34,753 
18,086 
11,118 
19,743 
+28.911 
37,134 

289.765 
214,164 

■f«K) 

500 

2,479 

8,479 
S,6u6 


85.096 
23.819 
12,621 
24,940 
10.803 
85,700 
46  797 
12,021 
19,690 

221,487 
221,528 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


Per- 

sonal 

pro- 
perty.I 


Taxable 
income. 


60,938 

54,607 

47,612 

48,168 

185,076 

105,974 

41,910 

66.690 

74.140 

119.893 

89,626 

93,815 

181,129 

123,971 

128,835 

1,705,668 
1,655,486 

307,070 
7%099 
59,532 

441701 
411,798 


67,810 
40,606 
88,890 
28,800 
53,077 
41,270 
84446 
48,020 
65,771 
49,815 

458,505 
444,888 

216.121 
418,840 
249,702 

879.663 
695.646 


131,533 
63,819 
19,4801 
61,172 
20,325 
108,000 
115,709 
30,235 
51,125 

601, 39<* 
587,000 


2,115 
1,750 
8,695 
9.584 
4,581 


1,000 
1,400 
7,526 


89,055 
89,610 

17,400 

10,860 

4,860 

38,100 
89,650 


200 


1,117 


800 
49,545 


7,270 


128,550 
181,360 


3,800 


7,430 


2,700 


l.S,930 

18,485 


50O 


500 


2,900 
800 


8,200 
8,500 


68,432 
57,600 


60,9001       3,700 

12.650 

55,000  800 


4,500 
6,100 


300 


300 
1,100 


Total. 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes. 


60,933 

56,622 

49,862 

51,863 

194,660 

110,555 

44,910 

56,690 

74.140 

119,893! 

90,616 

95,215 

188,654 

123,971 

128,885 

1,745,218 
1,695,096 

827,870 
86,249 
64,882 

478,001 
454,948 


68,010 
40,606 
85,007 
23,800 
53,877 
90,815 
84,446 
48,020 
78,041 
49,815 

516.987 
502,888 

280,721 
426,490 
805,502 

1,012,718 
833,096 


135.888 
63,819 
19,480 
61,172 
28,055 
108,000 
118,409 
80,235 
51,125 

615,628 
606,585 


'Organized  in  1894. 


fTaken  from  return  of  1894. 


Total. 


I 


1,009 
984 
1,335 
1,332 
8,045 
1,603 
761 
1,305 
1,898 
1,978 
2,164 
1,893 
2,500 
1,852 
1,828 

27,088 
27,308 

9,618 
2,406 
1,566 

18,590 
10,280 


1,962 
506 
923 
575 

1,644 

8,300 
555 
720 

4,001 


15,082 
14,028 

6,892 
10.656 
10,057 

27,605 
21,681 


2,0651 
835 
587 

1,209 
871 

1,547 

2,500 
843 
908 


11,365' 
14,076; 


Per 

head. 

$0. 

8  04 
2  00 
2  60 
6  53 
2  28 
2  75 

2  85 

3  85 
8  14 
2  85 
2  48 
256 

1  99 

2  90 
2  70 

2  56 
2  76 

5  19 

4  U 
8  69 

4  75 
877 


1  58 
1  10 

1  88 

6  61 
8  21 

5  28 

2  40 

1  16 

3  29 

2  15 

2  64 

2  49 

3  88 

4  92 

7  14 

6  13 

8  90 


1  99 

2  64 
8  04 
2  27 
5  62 
2  21 
2  98 
858 
2  88 

2  57 

8  18 
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ASSESSMENT    AND    T  A X A T I O N  .-(7ontfm<€«i. 


MunioipalitiM. 


No.  of 

rate- 

payera. 


No.  of 
I    aoret 
as- 
sessed. 


Manitodlin.— Con, 
Oore  Bay      .   .    . . 
LUtle  Current 


T<>t^«i»» {iIm;: 

AlgOM A  : 

BaJfour 

fDrury,  Denison  and  Graham 

Hallam 

Hilton   

Jocelyn 

Johnson  and  Tarbutt 

Laird 

Idacdonald  and  Meredith. . . 

Plnmmer  additional 

BayHide 


St.  Joseph 

Salter,  May  and  116. 

SanltSte.  Marie 

Thessalon 


Total  rural   {\^^" 


Scuult  Ste.  Marie 
TheeuUon 


Total  urban {{|»; 

Thundkb  Bat  : 

Neebing 

Oliver 

Shuniah 


Total  rural 

Fort  William 
Port  Arthur.. 


/1895. 
■•  11894. 


Total  urban. 


/1895.. 
11894.. 


Ratnt  Kiysr: 
Alberton  . . 
Keewatin  . . 


Total  tural 


ri896.. 
'11894.. 


Mat  Portage  (urban)  .{[HI' ' 


187 
152 


*120 
287 
170 
117 
158 
153 
122 
108 
187 
126 
256 
226 
892 
168 

2,485 
2,408 

994 
*150 

1,144 
876 


494 
410 

673 
831 

1,504 
1,9221 


183 


367 

1,131 
1,355 


Assessed  values. 


817 
400 

l,2l7i 
1,485 


16,192 
40,147 
13.8a3 
25,967 
28,081 
82.954 
14,856 
16,910 
16  811 
18,112 
28,591 
34,945 
47,019 
17,840 

851,728 
340,120 

2,100 
*728 

2.£ 
2,828 


173  111,882 
196  28,974 
125  *96,843 


237,699 
239,231 

7.000 
12,500 

19,5001 
19,500 


*12,526 
*2,560 

15,086 
15,086 

*5,760 
5,760 


Real 
property. 


87,175 
75,000 

162,175 
157,600 


60.286 
90,381 
85,837 
41,405 
62,272 
113,381 
61,209 
47,936 

29,557 
94,730 
85,940 
226,214 
49,285 

1,126,756 
1,108,782 

911,954 
101,460 

1,013,414 
978,164 


163,049 

82,519 

156,591 

402,159 
394,241 

845,016 
1,247,176 

2,092,191 
2,267,603 


70,655 
208,690 

279,345 


Per- 

sonal 

pro- 
perty. 


Taxable 
income. 


897,471 
816,295 


13,600 
10,000 

23.600 
40,725 


13,400 


11,970 
2,675 


400 


2,600 
2,429 


38,474 
45,030 

32,800 
20,700 

63.500 
67,000 


400 


400 


31,200 
91,800 

123,000 
140,900 


19,286 
3,725 

23,011 
33,057 

120,625 
119,350 


50 
13,400 


13,400 
2,800 


400 

400 
800 

11,550 
35,400 

46,950 
47,660 


TotaL 


100,776 
85,000 

185,776 
198,225 


50,285 
90,881 
99.237 
41,405 
74,242 

116,056 
61,209 
47,936 
88.724 
29,557 
97,330 
88,369 

226,214 
49,285 

1,160,230 
1,153,862 

968,164 
122,160 

1,080,314 
1,047,964 


183,049 

82,919 

156,991 

403^959 
8^5,041 

887,766 
1,374,375 

2,262,141 
2,466,153 


89,941 
212,415 

302.366 
301,396 


1,000  1,019.096 
4,400   940,045 

I 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purpoeet. 


Total. 

Per 

heiui. 

$ 

Ic 

2,443 
2,267 

4.700, 
4,715 


1,618 
1,676 
1,804 
1,290 
2,081 
1,569 
795 
1,040 
1,281 
1,046 
2,395 
1,896 
'4,784 
1.417 

24,091 
21,257 

19,428 
2,496 

21,924 
23,769 


2,971 
1,338 
2,749 

7,058 
7.217 

22,505 
35,631 

68,136 
57,910 


1,5 
2,344 

3,676 
3,188 

19,901 
16,8b9 


*Taken  from  return  of  1894. 


fOrganized  in  1894. 
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A  1896 


ASSESSMENT   AND   TAXATION. 

Tablx  II.  Detailed  statement  of  the  Cities,  Towns  separated  from  Counties,  and  other  incorporated 
Towns  of  Ontario  giving  statistic  of  Assessment  and  Taxation,  as  in  Table  I.,  for  the  two  years, 
1894-95. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


CiTIKB. 

Windsor: 

(ifissexCo.) 

Chatham: 
(Kent  Co.) 

St.  Thomas : 
(Elgin  Co.) 

London : 


/1895 
\1894 

ri896 
11894 

ri895 
11894 

/1895 


(Aiiddleeex  Co.)  \1894 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


Brantford : 
(Brant  Co.) 

Stratford : 
Perth  Co.) 


fl895 
11894 

/1895 
\1894 


Gndph:  /1895 

(W^ingt(mCo.)ll894 


St  Catharines : 
(Linooln  Co.) 


/1895 
11894 


Hamttton:  /1895 

Wentworth  Co.)  \  189i 


Toronto : 
(York  Co.) 


/1896 
11894 


Ktnirston:  /1895 

(ProBtenaeCo.)    \1894 


OttAwa: 
(Carleton  Co.) 

BeUeviUe : 
(HastinfrsOo.) 


ri895 
11894 

/1896 
\1894 


Towns  SKPARATXD  fbom 

COUNTOES. 

Walkerville:  /1896 

(BnexCo.)  \1894 

Niagara  FaUs  :        /1895 
(WellandCo.)      \1894 

•^t.  Marys:  /1896 

(Perth  Co.)  11894 

Toronto  Junction  :/1896 
(York  Co.)  \1894 


♦Oobonrg: 
(Northnmber- 
laodCo.) 

BroekriUe: 
(Leeds  Co.)  ' 


11896 
11894 


/1896 
11894 


No.  of 
acres 


ed. 


S.026 

2.748 

1.890 
1.875 

3,297 
3,216 

8,303 
8,400 

3,183 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


2.842 
2,794 

2,849 
2,834 

8,483 
3,264 

13,496 
13.174 

64,471 
62,891 

4,421 
4,096 

11,000 
1^,140 

3,400 
8,860 


314 
322 

1,394 
1,322 

1,072 
1,014 

2,369 


1,776 
1,864 


2,020 
2,020 

1.660 
1,660 

1,600 
1,600 

4,089 
4,100 

2.641 
2,641 

2,836 
2,836 

8,210 
3,210 

8,000 
8,000 

2,700 
2,700 

9.638 
9,638 

2,800 
2,300 

3,366 
3,366 

1,600 


460 
460 

1^082 
1,082 

2.642 
2,672 

1,226 
1,226 

2,413 
2,414 


1,993    1,242 
1,871    1,242 


Personal 
property. 


6,242.418 
4,853.394 

3,281,090 
3.262,804 

3,771.679 
3,682.368 

12,922.194 
12,668,376 

6.568,896 
6,562,900 

3,766,070 
8,664,975 

8,848,026 
3,316,620 

3,667,776 
3,684,025 

21,664,630 
21,142,800 

133,647,442 
137,816,388 

6.667.326 
6,642,125 

18,086.600 
17,703,686 

3,687,096 
8,659,488 


842,206 
797,912 

1,969.810 
1,923,745 

1,085,866 
1,090,285 

4,898,882 
4,320,784 

1,252,728 
1,248,863 

3,071,688 
8,126,086 


Taxable 
income. 


169.100 
172,300 

160,450 
153  250 

255,460 
272,335 

1,414,900 
1,476,860 

619.730 
727,800 

116,200 
116,860 

268.670 
269,400 

648,360 
644,400 

2,774,810 
2,823,010 

8,177.666 
8.199,581 

870,087 
999,400 

1.260,800 
1,329.925 

227,400 
249,200 


988.313 
1,003,924 

75,160 
69,200 

85,90C 
75,226 

171,2261 
170,125 

94,800 
93,750 

252,800 
312.995 


Total 


56.360 
68.760 

83,360 
78,460 

225,760 
234,714 

845,825 
773,700 

122.616 
127,660 

77,460 
88,025 

100,160 

93,700 

I 

56,160 

61,350 

708,780 
725,910 

4.703,114 
4,720,770 

269,76oI 
281,460 

414,625 
366,375 

96,700 
106,987 


68,960 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes. 


TotoL 


6,600 
13,000 

24,860 
23,010 


31,560 
29,360 

62,000 
86,160 


6,467,868, 
5,094,444 

3,624,890, 
3,494,5041 

4,252.779 
4,189,407 

16,182,919 
14,917,925 

6,300.641 
6,408,260 

3,948,720 
3,869.860 

8,716,845 
3,668,720 

4,272.276 
4,289,775 

25,188.220 
24,691,720 

146,428,222 
150,766.739 

7,697,162 
7,822,976 

19,750,825 
19,399,986 

4,010,196 
4,016,620 


1,884,479 
1,801,886 

2,050,060 
1,995,945 

1,196,115 
1,188,620 

4,570,107i 
4,490,909; 

1,878,678 
1,871,958 

8,385.888 
8,474,180 


Per 
head. 


$ 

163,8041 
143,869 

67.133 
70,565; 

88,376 
91,083 

837,845 
296,849 

122,691 
125,122 

84.4a5 
83,607 

92,987 
85,027 

91,402 
79,479 

604,586 
491,982 

8,063.770 
3,129,247 

141,888 
142,866 

448,600 
437,480j 

86.758 


22.902 
21,421 


$   c. 

13  32 
12  56 

7  44 

8  10 

8  87 

8  62 

9  81 
886 

7  61 

7  98 

8  14 
8  17 

8  68 

8  10 

9  47 
8  26 

10  84 
10  15 

17  32 
17  95 

7  88 

7  99 

8  98 

9  16 

8  81 
8  20 


19  93 
18  61 


37.656    10  06 
84,245.    9  46 


21,619 
21,697 


660 
668 


88.668'  90  00 
88,886   20  65 


88,569 
86,383 

98,274 
76,993 


904 

848 

10  21 
8  8» 


*  Be-united  with  Northumberland  and  Durham  in  1896. 
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Towns  separated  from 
OomitieB. 


Presoott 


1896 


(GivnviUe  Co.)        (l894 


Perth; 
(Lanark  Co.) 


/1896 
\1894 


Peterborough:  /1 896 
(Peterborough  Go.  )\  1894 

Trenton  :  / 1895 

(Hastings  Go.)  \  1894 

Othbb  Towns. 

Amherstbnrg :  / 1895 

(Essex  GoO  1 1894 

iMiex:  /1896 

(Essex  Go.)  \1894 

Leamington:  /1896 

(Essex  Go,)  tl894 

Sandwich:  /1896 

(Essex  Go.)  tl894 

Blenheim:  J 1895 

(Kent  Go)  \1894 

Bothwell:  ri896 

(Kent  Go.)  \1694 

DiPiden :  / 1895 

(Keat  Go.)  11894 

midgetown :  /1896 

(Kesit  Go.)  \189i 

Ajrlmer:  /1896 

(Elgin  Go.)  11894 

Simcoe:  /1896 

(Norfolk  Go.  \1894 

Thorold:  /1895 

(Welland  Go.)  \1894 

Welland:  /1895 

(Welland  Go.)  11894 

Forest:  /1895 

(Lambton  Go.)  \1894 

Petrolea:  ri895 

(Lambton  Go.)  1 1894 

Sarnia :  / 1895 

(Lambton  Go)  \1894 

Olinton:  /1895 

(Huron  Go.)  11894 

Qoderich.  /1895 

(Huron  Go.)  11894 

Seaforth:  /1896 

(Huron  Go.)  11894 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


820 


No.  of 
acres 


ed. 


1,182 
1,182 


815    1,000 
812    1,000 


8,253 
3,210 

1.478 
1,253 


957 
1,094 

794 
668 

512 
692 

495 
481 

575 
537 

288 


702 
711 

672 
667 

863, 
894' 

I 
1,026 
1,063 

760 
765 

672 
596 

568 
558 

1,821 
1,661 


Assessed  yalnes. 


Real 
property. 


Personal 
property. 


1,282 
1,282 

t800 
1,800 


417 
416 

700 
700 

700 
700| 

2,000 
2,000 

488 
488 

2,250 
2,250 

643 
642 


531 
633 

797 
797 

780 
780 

700 
7C0 

960 
950 

2J00 
2,700 


1,7611  1.450 

1,714  1,450 

829;  900 

796;  900 

I  I 

1,160  1,000 

1,146  1,000 


693 
597 


550 
660 


1,050,005 
1,062,075 

3,944,700 
3.914,290, 

1,183,938 
1.168,123 


446,960 
452,880 

365,625 
366,173 

341,748 
344,286 

419,747 
416,280 

884,760 
371,340 

172,687, 
169,846 

417.950 
430.140 

590,650 
596,884 

619,373 
614,628 

809,0251 
810,450 

671,7271 
581,167 

546,629 
646,126 

311,306 
316,785 

1,071,900 
1,096,026 

1.818  110 
1,788.015 

567,680 
568.940 

970.685 
965,000 

551,248 
571,135 


Taxable 
income. 


$  $ 

816,726         28.860 
813,160         29,950 


109,720 
115,840 

226.900 
242,250 

81,475 
82,700 


27.200 
27,660 

18,750 
14,900 

31,815 
32,175 

12,260 
14,350 

35,010 
33,510 

22,250 
23,150 

25,260 
26,850 

49.916 
47,600 

94,826 
104,000 

60,550 
61,385 

32,600 
37,280 

66.060 
57,400 

20,125 
20,626 

53,600; 
54,300 

152.672 
155,900 

21,1001 
21,800 
I 
53,625 
56.175 

74,375 
59,360 


i 

9,200 
12,800 

41,550 
40,800 

142,718 
166,676 

9,000 
8,800 


7,000 
5,800 

5,700 
6,600 

10,060 
8,150 

1,190 
4.240 

7,910 
7,420 

400 

400 

600 
600 

3,676 
2,260 

18,166 
18,216 

42,285 
39,100 

4,050 
4,700 

14,500 
13,100 

•  3.500 
4,500 

65.650 
72,250 

107.4P5 
108,813 

9.700 
12,100 

35,170 
35,120 

8,400 
11,000 


Total. 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  pnrposee. 


Total. 


854,776 
856,900 

1.201,275 
1.218.716 

4,314,818 
4,812,116 

1,224,418 
1,209,6" 


481,160 
486,830 

385,075 
887,673 

888,618 
879.611 

483,187 
433,870 

427.f80' 
412,270 

195,2871 
198,396 

443,810 
467.690 

644,140 
646,784 

781,864 
786,844 

911,860 
910.886 

608,877 
623,137 

627,189 
616,626 

334,930 
340,910 

l,191,ir.0 
1.222,676 

2,078.217 
2.052,728 

598,480 
602,840! 

1,059,480 
1,056,295 

684.023 
641,486 


17,408 
17,847 

20,180 
20,181 

70,479 
76,278 

26,833 
29,220 


13,939 
13,144 

11,938 
12,331 

9,264 
9,683 

6,890 
6,640 

8.786 
8,703 

8,688 
8,601 

10,834 
10,213 


18,708    6  82 


18,446 

16,604 
16»7S9 

20,757 
2(^668 

16,668 
16,867 

14,280 
14,878 

8,308 
8,196 

34,264 
32,606 

64.957 
65,541 

12,380 
12,157 

25,186 
24,367 
I 
16,3171 
16,150 


Per 
head. 

I  e. 

6  18 
590 

639 
6  49 

660 
706 

6  41 

738 


6  89 
6  81 

5M 
670 

498 
6S6 

683 

4  16 

5  16 
648 

426 

415 

5  74 
656 


680 

769 
7  74 

784 
787 

7  35 
70S 

7  40 

7  71 

583 
627 

789 
727 

8  74 
8  51 

5  07 
502 

6  81 
670 

6S5 
662 
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ASSESSMENT 

AND   TAXATION.-CofKinued. 

No.  of 
rate- 
payer*. 

No.  of 
aoree 
aaseBs- 

ed. 

Aseeeeed  value. 

Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes. 

Other  lowiu 

Real 

property. 

Pertonal 
property. 

Taxable 

income. 

Total. 

Total. 

Per 

head. 

i 

i 

i 

1 

io. 

Wiiufhftm: 
(UTuronCo) 

/1895 
11894 

634 
610 

640 
640 

441.018 
428,648 

71,000 
56,965 

4.700 
7,100 

516.748 
491,703 

10.998 
11,219 

5  01 
604 

Kmoardine: 
(Bruce  Co.) 

riP95 
11894 

722 
760 

1,100 
1,100 

694,005 
606,535 

36,760 
34,400 

14,150 
14,100 

644,906 
665,036 

16,477 
16,376 

5Z8 
6  78 

(Brace  Co.) 

/1896 
\1894 

1.134 
1,126 

1,850 
1.350 

593,745 
589,870 

49,300 
51,900 

15,100 
17,200 

658,145 
668.970 

13,076 
16,042 

403 

4  83 

Witfton: 
(Bruce  Oo.) 

ri896 
.1894 

618 
636 

746 
690 

361,400 
343,150 

29,600 
20,076 

4,000 
2,400 

396.000 
365,626 

8.464 
8.044 

388 
8  70 

Durham: 
(QreyOo.) 

/1895 
\1894 

436 
876 

1,100 
1,100 

253,220 
247,140 

39,260 
37,700 

6,500 
3,600 

297.970 
288.440 

7  086 
6.326 

5  70 

6  17 

Meaford: 
(Grey  Oo.) 

ri895 
.1894 

645 
687 

1.B00 
1,600 

526,947 
646,110 

86.800 
81,400 

6,200 
4,800 

568.947 
681,310 

11.452 
10,921 

5  9& 

6  10 

Ow^n  Sound ' 
(Qrey  Co.) 

/1896 
1894 

2,261 
3,420 

6,120 
6,120 

2,376,108 
2,411.810 

136,777 
181,060 

51,916 
32.526 

2,563,800 
2,v76,385 

70,165 

70,368 

9  40 
9  59 

TbomlmrY: 
(Grey  Co  ) 

/1895 
\1894 

814 
306 

900 
900 

217.280 
214.060 

6.000 
7,860 

228,280 
221,910 

8,615 
4,296 

4  18 

4  96 

▲UJiton: 
(Simooe  Co.) 

/1895 
.1894 

418 
412 

500 
600 

807,796 
306,946 

11,625 
14.646 

4.400 
4,350 

828.820 
826.941 

7,046 
6,828 

8  69 
8  65 

Bftrrie: 
(aimeoe  Oo.) 

/1895 
\1894 

1,220 
1,060 

2,100 
2,100 

1,299.810 
1,246,696 

77.900 
94,160 

68.650 
47,260 

1,436,860 
1,886,996 

30,662 
28.632 

608 
6  81 

OolKngwood : 
(Simooe  Co.) 

./1896 
.1894 

1,860 
1.615 

4,400 
4,400 

1,186.023 
1,180,926 

44,500 
48,960 

14,300 
16,260 

1.243,828 
1,241,126 

81,5]8,    6  83 
89,877'    6S7 

MidUad: 

/1895 
1894 

ro7 

648 

467 
464 

417,300 
436,710 

1,168,634 
1,156,381 

9,950 
7.750 

427.260 
444,460 

9.740 
8,825 

27.664 
26^699 

5  27 

(Simeoe  Co.) 

5  4e 

OrilUa: 
(Simeoe  Co.) 

ri896 
\1894 

1,406 
1,361 

1,600 
1,600 

77.650 
82,960 

17,100 
20,600 

1,268,384 
1,268.934 

6  48 
6  4ft 

(Simooe  Co.) 

/1896 
\1894 

681 
761 

1.716 
1,717 

406,520 
876,800 

20,650 
18,260 

1.160 
1,150 

428,220 
396,200 

11.468 
11.837 

4  76 
6  10 

SUTDer: 
(Simeoe  Co.) 

/1896 
\1894 

411 
409 

1,139 
1,160 

200,155 
200,585 

12,800 
12,200 

^ 

218.365 
212,786 

4,772 
4.762 

894 

4  oe 

Parkhill:  '       , 
(Middlesex  Cfo.) 

/1895 
1 1894 

527 
669 

561 
525 

286,805 
277,369 

26,200 
30.700 

2.850 
2.000 

816,865 
810.069 

7,786 
9,062 

4  96 
6  88 

Skrathrov: 
(Middfeeez  Co.) 

/1895 
tl894 

939 
960 

2,200 
2,200 

868,770 
875.886 

52,840 
49,210 

16.476 
16,200 

938,086 
941,296 

20.747 
20,701 

6  79 
6  86 

luirenioll: 
(Oxford  Oo.) 

/1895 
\1894 

1.636 
1.639 

2,200 
2,200 

1.326,770 
1.304.860 

49  450 
46,300 

27,930 
27,516 

1,404,150 
1,378,675 

81,368 
34,417 

7  01 
7  80 

Tilsonburg  : 
(Oxford  Co.) 

fl896 
\1894 

873 
843 

2.000 
2.000 

649,860 
638,390 

62.350 
48.950 

2,400 
3,000 

714,110 
690,340 

14.987,    6  98 
18.436     6  07 

(Oxford  Co.) 

/1895 
1894 

2,315 
2.280 

1,5?5 
1,625 

2.529.100 
2.525,500 

127,400 
130.160 

65,750 
63,000 

2,722.250 
2,718,660 

60.239 
62,136 

685 
699 

PttiB: 
(Brant  Co.) 

/1895 
.1894 

1,143 
1,014 

685 
685 

949,576 
954.732 

100.059 
106.200 

15.710 
15,41i5 

1,065,876 
1,076,847 

19.844 
19,096 

6  61 
6  28 

LiKtowel: 
(Perth  Co. ) 

/1895 
\1894 

1,081 
1,079 

1.700 
1,700 

689,980 
670,470 

60,800 
69,650 

7,300 
9,150 

7.'^8,080 
749,270 

15,469 
16,19« 

5  76 
59& 

Kitehell: 
(Perth  06.) 

/1896 
\1894 

664 
641 

1,200 
1,200 

591,020 
686,648 

70,276 
71,670 

6.860 
7.900 

668,146 
666,018 

18,618 
12,132 

6  1» 

5  63 
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Other  towns. 


HAiriston :  / 1895 

(WelUngton  Co  )  \1894 

Mount  Forest:  /1895 

(WeUingrton  Co.)  \1894 

Palmerston :  ( 1895 

(Wellington  Co.)  11894 


Berlin : 
(Waterloo  Co.) 

Oalt: 

(Waterloo  Co.) 

Waterloo : 
(Waterloo  Co.) 

Orangeville : 
(DofferinCo.) 

Niagara : 
(Lincoln  Co.) 

Dandas : 


/1895 
11894 

/1895 
11894 

71895 
11894 

/1895 
11894 

(1895 
\1894 

ri895 


(Wentworth  Co.)     \1894 


Milton : 
(Halton  Co.) 

OakyUle : 
(Halton  Co.) 

Brampton : 
(Peel  Co.) 

Anrora: 
(York  Co.) 

Newmarket : 
(York  Co.) 

North  Toronto : 
(York  Co.) 

Oflhawa : 
(Ontario  Co.) 

Uxbridge: 
(Ontario  Co.) 

Whitby : 
(Ontario  Co.) 

BowmanviUe : 
(Durham  Co.) 

Port  Hope : 
(DarhamCo.) 

Pioton: 
(Prince  Ed.  Ca) 


Napanee :  .  ^^^^ 

( Lennox  ft  Ad.  Co. )  \  1894 


/1895 
11894 

ri895 
11894 

/1895 
\1894 

\1895 
/1894 

ri896 
\1894 

/1895 
11894 

/1895 
11894 

/1896 
\1894 

ri896 
\1894 

/1895 
1 1894 

ri895 
11894 

\1895 
/1894 

/1895 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


No.  of 
acres 


ed. 


Oananoqae : 
(Leeds  Co.) 


/1896 
118M 


618: 
608' 

638 


708 
698 

2,015 
2,014 

1,991 
2,149 

8S0 
843 

1,071 
1,071 

500 
413 

1,162 


480 
SOO 

656 
629 

1.182 
1,190 

819 
867 

718 
761 

1,400 
1,226 

1,605 
1,436 

738 
412 


868 

911 
936 

1,896 
1,808 

1,168 
.1,070 

1,006 
1,019 

1,816 
1,396 


Assessed  value. 


Real 
property. 


903 
896 

1,414 
1,414 

919 
919 

2,885 
2,886 

1,477 
1,477 

2,800 
2,800 

1,600 
1,600 

591 
599 

550 
650 

400 
400 

1,803 
1,800 

1.190' 
1,220 

1,100 
1,100 

674 

674 

2,500 
2,500 

2.400 
2,400 

600 
509 

8.800 
8,800 

3,000 
8,000 

1,032 
1.000 

552 
662 

S72 
872 

1,210 
1.216 


Personal 
property. 


871.240 
863,920 

550,525 
646,405 

357,060 
836,260 

2,427,691 
2,467,065 

2.559,945 
2,504,800 

1.164  720 
1,144,095 

785,470 
769,973 

469,720 
462,630 

842.465 
854,470 

889,664 
385,674 

473.9*52 
484,465 

911.836 
897,030 

442,607 
450,698 

477.087 
468,172 

1,280,606 
1.875,170 

1,018,270 
1.031,440 

527.725 
684,850 

811.620 
828,658 

998,426 
1,004,210 

1,835.962 
1,338.031 

1,106,200 
1,076,466 

885,695 
888,710 

1,018,646 
1,011,070 

24 


27,800 
26,760 

52,100 
55,000 

43,500 
82,450 

169.700 
172,850 

200.660 
198  600 

146,176 
150,825 

31,150 
82.900 

16,975 
16,076 

89,350 
76.650 

26.960 
26,850 

12,900 
26,100 

68,560 
67,200 

18,160 
16,160 

34.126 
86.576 


Taxable 
income. 


62,660 
66,200 

43,600 
46,426 

47,600 
60,200 


97,780 

136,600 
186,826 

102,200 
86,200 

28,760 
29.260 

87,650 
89,200 


8,500 
2,660 

12,800 
12.600 

4.650 
6,100 

38.900 
36,800 

64,100 
64.600 

23,000 
23.850 

13,300 
13,900 

600 
2.000 

26,850 
23,800 

8,950 
6,900 

2,400, 
2,400 

21.900 
22,950 

660 
550 

7.600 
6,600 

400 


20,900 
21,300 

12.825 
7,100 

18,150 
19,400 

21,274 
26,880 

62,180 
67,960 

18,650 
16,000 

27,iro 


Total. 


402.640 


Taxes  imposed 
for  all  porpoees. 


Total. 


614.925 
614006 

406,210, 
878,810' 

2,636,291 
2,676.215 

2.824,595 
2,767,900 

1,338,895 
1,818,270 

829.920 
'  816,773 

487,295 
480,705 

958,665 


425,664 
417.424 

489,282 
612,965 

992,285 

977.180 

466,807 
467,898 

618.762 
511,247 

1,281,006 
1,875,170 

1,086,820 
1,108,940 

583.660 
587,876 

877.870 
898,268 

1,109.629 
1,128,870 

1,633.642 
1,642,816 

1,222,050 
1,177,665 

941,465 
944,170 

1.056,295 
1,060,870 


Per 

head. 


8,111 
8,907 

13.528 
13,628 

9,761 
9,770 

43.850 


49.265 
47,216 

19.103 
17,369 

16.548 
16,337 

9,384! 
8,412 

19,504 
19,159 

6  883 
6,620 

11,336 
9,606 

19,679 
19,646 

9,817 
8,824 

12,685 
12,892 

21,003 
80,046 


Ic 

449 
602 

554 
559 


492 
496 

5  64 
627 

664 
664 

593 

5  62 

4  47 
464 

7  18 
740 

666 
680 

4  69 
478 

671 
695 

6  49 
687 

568 
48S 

626 
695 

12  81 
1218 


„.-„  6  96 

34,107  5  9r 

11,820  6  06 

18,183,  6  78 


22,624 
21,067 

80,563 
20,282 

81,520 
26,901 


8  75 
8  19 

715 
6  67 

66r 
5  70 


18.935.    5  39 


18.038 

26.835 
84,718 

81.883 
19.601 


566 

846 
886 

581 
6« 
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Nj.  of 
rate- 
payers. 

No.  of 
aores 
assess- 
ed. 

Assessed  value. 

Taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes. 

Other  towns. 

ReH 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

Taxable 
inoome. 

Total. 

Tota 

Per 

head. 

OomwaU: 
(Stormont  Co.) 

/1895 
11894 

1.511 
1,668 

740 
740 

1.521,980 
1,885,689 

i 

51.450 
48,700 

i 

26,700 
21,000 

1,600.180 
1,465.389 

i 

34,116 
80.994 

i  c 

6  68 
6  16 

Amprior : 
(Renfrew  Co.) 

/1895 
.1894 

800 
866 

923 
913 

694,346 
682.W0 

58.050 
62,750 

8,100 
9,400 

660,495 
655,090 

15.168 
14,526 

408 

4  le 

Pembroke : 
(Renfrew  Co.) 

/1896 
\1894 

929 
901 

587 
586 

986.500 
953,850 

188.675 
121,250 

25.750 
27,800 

1,145.925 
1.102,400 

26,033 
24,289 

6  61 
5  42 

Renfrew: 
(Renfrew  Co.) 

/1895 
[1894 

790 
681 

2,177 
2,177 

622.165 
680,930 

61,250 
57,500 

1.800 

1.800 

684.715 
640,230 

16,982 
14,004 

582 
545 

Almonte : 
(Lanark  Co.) 

/1895 
1 1894 

796 
802 

700 
700 

719,289 
722,899 

91,760 
94.320 

8.750 
8,450 

819,789 
825,169 

14.765 
16.788 

6  03 
5  78 

Carleton  Place : 
(Lanark  Co.) 

/1896 
\1894 

1,184 
1,140 

550 
660 

749.585 
737,050 

60.460 
68,960 

8,100 
8.050 

818,085 
8C9.050 

16  617 
16,336 

8  8S 
880 

&nith'sFaIU: 
(Lanark  Co.) 

/1895 
\1894 

1,188 
1,127 

900 
900 

966,805 
954.360 

58.200 
56,000 

4,600 
4,600 

1.024.506 
1,014,860 

35,255 
20.297 

5  95 
4  81 

Lindsay : 
(Victoria  Ca) 

/1895 
U894 

1,768 

1,825 

1,550 
1.550 

1  501,170 
1,504,284 

829.716 
358,396 

89,450 
88,960 

1,871.385 
1,896,580 

47,954 
46,882 

705 
697 

Deseronto : 
(Oastings  Co.) 

/1896 
11894 

732 

729 

538 
533 

652.735 
664,140 

87.100 
27,675 

6,800 
1,500 

696.636 
■     693»815 

16,023 
16,946 

6  41 
488 

Bracebridge : 
(S^nskoka) 

ri895 
.1894 

578 
588 

524 
590 

242,841 
222.690 

87.626 
82,050 

8.755 
2,800 

5.860 
6,960 

286.816 
260,690 

8,650 
7,168 

4  65 
40C 

/1895 
\1894 

531 
483 

481 
564 

257,995 
242,225 

266.7{.0 
244.626 

9,460 
8,569 

6  07 

(Mnskoka) 

4  67 

Parry  Sonnd : 
(Parry  Sound) 

/1895 
11894 

616 
487 

805 

805 

307,070 
289,9J4 

17,400 
19,800 

2,900 
3.200 

827.870 
812,924 

9.618 
7,440 

519 
4  1« 

HatUwa: 
(Nipiesing) 

/1895 
\1894 

441 
865 

600 

6oa 

216.121 
187,962 

60.900 
58.400 

8,700 
1,100 

280,721 
247,462 

6.892 
4,949 

8  88 
3  78 

North  Bay: 

/1895 
\1894 

698 
620 

600 
500 

418.840 
805,010 

12.650 
6,800 

426.490 
818,910 

10,666 
10,239 

4  98 
484 

(Nipiering) 

8,100 

Snibury : 
(Nipianng) 

/1895 
.1894 

107 
461 

2,479 
2.606 

249.702 
202,674 

55,000 
67,160 

800 
1.900 

805.602 
271,724 

10,067 
6,493 

7  14 
458 

Gore  Bay: 

/1895 
1894 

187 
189 

817 
1,085 

87.175 
78,775 

18,600 
82.000 

100,776 
105,776 

2,448 
8,166 

47© 

878 

(HaoitooUn) 

Idttle  Onrrent : 

/1895 
.1894 

162 
160 

400 
400 

75.000 
83,726 

10,000 

8,725 

85,000 
92,450 

958,164 
932,964 

8,257 
1.560 

19.428 
21,68i 

4U 
2  8S 

(ManitonUn) 

Sanit  Ste.  Marie : 
(Algoma) 

/1895 
11894 

994 
726 

2.100 
2,100 

911,954 
881,164 

32,800 
49,000 

18.400 

2,800 

778 
10  U 

Themalon : 

/1895 
11894 

160 
150 

728 
728 

101.460 
97,000 

20.70C 
18.000 

122.160 
115.000 

887,766 
912,783 

2,496 
2,285 

22.606 
19,695 

%  M 

(Algoma) 

800 

11  U 
948 

Tort  WaUam : 
(Tbonder  Bay) 

Jim 

.1894 

678 
1,108 

7.O0O 
7.000 

846,016 
875,938 

81,200 
28.600 

11,550 
8,860 

Port  Artirar: 
(Thunder  Bay) 

/1895 
\1894 

831 
814 

12,600 
12.600 

1.247,175 
1,891,670 

91.800 
112,400 

35.400. 
89,300 

1.874,876 
1,543,370 

86,681 
88,215 

11  88 
18  88 

BatPortaffe: 
(BainyRiver) 

/1895 
.1884 

1,181 
1.860 

6,760 
6,760 

897.471 
816,295 

120,626 
119,860 

1,000 
4,400 

1,019,096 
940,045 

19,901 
15,889 

87f 
488 

26 
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Tabli  III.    Sommary  itatement  by  ootintiee  (being  the  total  of  townships,  cities,  towns  and  villagea 
within  limits  of  county)  of  items  from  assessment  and  collection  rolls  as  given  in  Table  I. 


Oonnties. 


Bbsbx: 

1895 

1894 

1898 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888  

1887 

1886 

KxNT: 

1896  

1894    

1898 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Buna  I 

1895 

1894 

1895  .  ... 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Norfolk  : 

18«5 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1^9 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Haldimand  : 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Assessed  yalues. 

Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 

1 

^ 

rate- 

acres. 

Real 

Personal 

Taxable 

§ 

payers. 

property. 

property. 

income. 

Total. 

Total. 

£ 

3 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

i  c 

16,308 

437,946 

19.261,386 

1,296,918 

144,366 

20,702,670 

426,006 

8  0120.& 

16,825 

436,950 

18,927.776 

1,320,749 

96,840 

20,345.365 

411,273 

7  76  20.2 

16,099 

437,539 

18,968,920 

1,320,620 

87,000 

20,366,540 

413,967 

7  95  20.S 

14,840 

430,573 

18,616.310 

1,171,988 

74,866 

19,763,153 

405,362 

7  90  20.5 

16,189 

433,500 

18,140,862 

1,212,603 

70,294 

19,423,759 

867,096 

6  9818.4 

16,061 

437,366 

16,643,476 

628,348 

68,300 

17,230,124 

825,029 

6  3918.9 

14,648 

437,044 

14,927.966 

274,697 

69,«00 

15,202,462 

817,077 

6  30120.8 

18,711 

438,070 

12,626.681 

620,161 

69,960 

13,206,692 

301.728 

6  21*22  8 

18,788 

437,740 

11.820,464 

647,407 

69,260 

12,437,121 

268,406    6  66 

21.6 

13,269 

437.018 

11,272,440 

624,609 

106,656 

11,903,605 

260,675   5  69 

21.9 

16,098 

572,855 

23,125.231 

864,860 

108,225 

23.598,306 

866,099   6  91 

15.1 

16.818 

671,003 

23,213,515 

868,260 

97,120 

23,668,895 

879,345   7  44 

16.0 

16,669 

572,909 

2:^,301,499 

349,275 

95,766 

23,746,540 

378,908'  7  68 

16.0 

16,408 

574,256 

23,274,733 

874,816 

131,140 

23,780.688 

379,044 

7  40 

16.9 

16,828 

574,299 

23,297,095 

365,800 

135,333 

23,797,7*28 

380,726 

7  29 

16.0 

16.182 

570.556 

23,040,708 

371,660 

141,560 

23,663,918 

369,516 

6  82 

15.3 

16,866 

577,473 

22,751,162 

406,270 

93,335 

23,252,767 

841,706'  6  62 

14.7 

14,653 

569,200 

22,769,909 

1,230,076 

78,556 

24,078.541 

340,911 

6  80 

14.2 

14,686 

569,200 

22.513,728 

1,275,948 

119,680 

23,909,366 

338,157 

6  78 

18.9 

14,429 

574,489 

22,515,913 

1,850,783 

134,280 

24,000,976 

297.108 

6  1012.4 

14,849 

441,098 

17.413,394 

486,440 

256,396 

18.105,230 

258,981 

6  2714.0 

14.009 

441,116 

17.362,239 

476,090 

268,260 

18,095.6J-9 

267,470 

6  65  14.8 

18,903 

440,320 

17,235.498 

487.650 

263.941 

17,937,089 

268.179 

6  7214.7 

18,613 

441,671 

17,096,054 

406.690 

212,888 

17,715,532 

949.210 

6  2914.1 

18,547 

440,784 

17,034,080 

398,925 

215,215 

17,643,220 

231,648 

581 

18.1 

13,030 

441,548 

16,985.078 

391,610 

208,230 

17,584,918 

284,289 

6  87 

18.8 

13,304 

439,987 

16,900,138 

390,706 

204,885 

17,495.728 

237.646 

6  86 

18.6 

12,686 

444,492 

16,959,166 

1,082.180 

::ui!,ji:» 

18,251,291 

216.952 

5  27 

11. S 

12,568 

439,883 

16,783,153 

1,088,960 

231,810 

18,103,913 

213,628 

6  24 

11.8 

12,726 

44.^001 

17,015,804 

1,198,828 

414,500 

ikfi'jQ  t:^9 

222,789 

6  49 

12.0 

10,126 

398,698 

10,076,751 

174,680 

64,815 

10,306.246 

119,768 

4  21 

11.8 

9.827 

398,351 

10,071,665 

180,966 

67,620 

10,810,280 

120.804 

4  39 

11.7 

9,804 

399,096 

10,052,822 

192,266 

61,640 

10,306,627 

122,946   4  36 

11.9 

9,762 

896.786 

10,119,207 

210,402 

68,390 

10,897,999 

121,139,  4  27ill.7 

10,017 

394,204 

9,992,581 

264,082 

54.321 

10,810.934 

114,260   8  96111.1 

9,708 

399,327 

9,995,387 

244,690 

55.014 

10.C95,091 

112,660   3  88 

10.9 

9,929 

398,237 

9,952,729 

251,780 

61,920 

10,266,429 

106,748!  3  60 

10.4 

9,336 

396,740 

9,907,397 

710,818 

62,422 

10,680,637 

111,294 

383 

10.4 

9,233 

400,729 

9,820,366 

728,846 

64,265 

10,612,976 

99,408 

3  39 

9  4 

9,012 

400,112 

9,956,559 

767,202 

60,369 

10,764,130 

99,039 

3  34 

9.2 

1 

6,807 

283,329 

8,043,465 

151,916 

16.020 

8,211,400 

83.8n 

4os'io.a 

6,669 

282,949 

8,055,924 

165,490 

14,750 

8.226,164 

86,824!  4  2010.6 

6,791 

283,282 

8,161,365 

169,800 

16,400 

8,337,565 

83,286    4  66  10.0 

6,636 

282,600 

8,153,846 

165,225 

16,900 

8,335,971 

84,366    4  08  10.1 

6,902 

282,869 

8.177,046 

182,746 

20,200 

8,379,990 

88,284   4  2710.6 

6,767 

282,864 

8.082,628 

179,721 

20,250 

8,282,.^99 

89.014    4  26  10.7 

6,780 

283.787 

8,263,964 

212.173 

21,500 

8,497,637 

86,520    4  1010.3 

6,612 

284,127 

7.891,726 

669,938 

1       15,150 

8,566,814 

86,022    4  08  10.0 

6,615 

282,965 

7.938,913 

666,701 

1       18,575 

8,613,189 

94,642    4  24  10.9 

6,744 

283,300 

7,899,804 

669.833 

12,500 

8,682,137 

86,666 

3  89 

10.0 

26 
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ASSESSMENT    AND    T  XX  AT  ION, -- Continued. 


Counbies. 


WlLLAND 

1895.... 
18i>4  ... 

1893  ... 
189i  .. 

1891  ... 

1890  ... 
1889.  .. 
1888.... 
1887  ... 

1886  ... 
Lambton: 

1895  ... 

1894  ... 
1893 

1892  ... 

1891  ... 

1890  .. 
1889.... 
1888.... 

1887  ... 
1886  ... 

HuBOK : 

1895  ... 

1894  ... 

1895  ... 

1893  .. 

1891  ... 

1890  ... 

1889  ... 
18^8  .. 
1887.... 
1886... 

Bbuoi : 
1895  ... 

1894  ... 
1893  ... 

1892  .. 

1891  ... 

1890  ... 
1889... 
1888.... 
1887... 
1886  ... 

Qbxt: 
1896... 
1894.... 
1898  ... 

1892  ... 
1891.... 

1890  .. 
1889...: 
1888.... 
1887.... 
1886  ... 

SiMcoE : 
1895... 
189».... 
1893.... 
1892... 

1891  . 
1890  ... 
1889  ... 

1888 

1887... 


10,445| 
10.236 
9,368 
9,3S4 
9,138 
9.094 
9,048 
8.946 
8.905 
8,964 

17,193 
16.889 
16,785 
16,370 
16,037 
15.702 
15,623 
15.311 
15,279 
14,993| 

17,876 
17,504 
17.506 
17,504 
17,802 
17,174 
17,286 
16,895 
17,182 
17,087 

16,776 
16,783 
16,144 
15,970 
16,<)58l 
15.272 
14,785 
15,861 
15.740 
15,437 

20.406 
20.028 
19  502 
19.237 
19,165 
18  554, 
18,518 
17  8291 
17,798 
17.357 

23,224 
22.627 
21,895 
21,610 
21,145 
20.749 
20,323 
19,586 
19,304 
18.863 


No.  of 
acres. 


231.905 
232.756 
232.679 
232,158 
231,380 
231,075 
232,901 
231,706 
232,184 
231.891 

670,023 
671.129 
670,749 
671,561 
671,024 
669,560 
671,095 
669,179 
677.182 
669,049 

806.095 
807,069 
807,101 
805.937 
802,412 
806,122 
806,788 
806,624 
805,936 
805,733 

863.292 
853.131 
848.071 
845.009 
826,294 
826.107 
819,245 
821,192 
831,914 
827,147 

1,073.427 
1,072,360 
1,073.476 
1,072,524 
1,069,014 
1,069,857 
1,069.756 
1,067,493 
1,066.904 
1,071,991 

982,483 
978.467 
978,502 
977,948 
976,595 
968,837 
979,808 
967,873 
980,33^5 
965,134 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


Personal 
property. 


$ 

10,976,398 

11,038.710 

10,524.888 

10,239,981 

10,246,6171 

10.126.036 

10,149,142 

9.976,283 

9,881.118 

9,751,555 

18,861,182 
19,138,389 
19.190.109 
19.077.796 
19.214.056 
19.135,021 
19.398,418 
18,641,035 
18,611,740 
18,328,891 

80.005,2.58 
80.018,932 
80,198,007 
30,333,791 
80,383.338 
30,601,826 
30.721,006 
30,465,82) 
30,219,105 
29,826,895 

20.808.825 
20,826,471 
20,903,023 
21,091,689 
21,228,073 
21,375.2:^4 
21,571,609 
20.689,436 
20.006,659 
20,223,189 

19,913,461 
19,871.037 
19,883,1U 
20,168,668 
20,267,490 
20  165,003 
20.361,060 
19,361,819 
19,264,531 
18,199,421 

19,839,282 
20,074,562 
18,461,170 
18,518,173 
18,321,330 
18.326.233 
17,765.050 
17,619.253 
17,466,377 
16.938,393 


S 
405,665 
393  497 
366,154 
361.147 
398.730 
393,830 
451,023 
826.312 
803,072 
826,303 

353,227 

363  610 

397105 

372,140 

389,746 

432.150 

440,572 

1,301.275 

1.202,339 

1,129,938 

426.300 

417.720 

427,785 

440.376 

456,085 

445,895 

454,610 

1,631.536 

1,647.962 

1,665,056 

464.530 

433.010 

443,185 

430,200 

433,225 

435,215 

418,630 

1,530,558 

1.602.939 

1,488,339 

310,932 

297,200 

300,145 

326,830 

330.510 

340.820 

374.345 

1.269,070 

1,263,537 

1,219,822 

360,450 
374,2251 
428,1851 
427.100 
405.915 
425,645! 
474,670! 
909.869, 
953.221 
955.493 


Taxable 


S 

66,050 
77,266 
81,467 
73,151 
71,990 
71,780 
68.830 
85,230 
98,425 
115,358 

182,310 
192.688 
211.584 
229.020 
138,197 
125,919 
122,174 


! 


-Of     n*r) 

133.592 

7:^,370 
81,970 
.  91,600 
131.420 
137,880 
110,085 
111,986 

— ^,;.»*> 

114,360 

60.460 
53,760 
64,676 
83,226| 
71,976 
65,670' 
68,910 
64,110 
72,815 
70.065 

67.690 
47,600 
42,565 
79,025 
82,000 
71.660 
70,660 
57.810 
64  210 
53.550^ 

103,200' 
100,300! 

96.600! 
145.310 
147,100 
135,^50 
143,631 

89.750 
102,4''>0 
104,700 


27 


Total. 


$ 

11,448.113 
11,609,473 
10  972  509 
10  674,279 
10,717,337 
10  591.616 
10.668.995 
10,8S7.825 
10.782,616 
10,693,216 

19,396,719 
19,694,687 
19.798,798 
19,678.956 
19.741,999 
19,693,090 
19,961,164 
20.073.778 
19,949,789 
19,692,421 

30,604,928 
80,618,622 
30,717,392 
30,906,686 
30.977,808 
31,067.806 
31,287,601 
32,203,309 
31,987,862 
31,606,300 

21,903,805 
21,818,231 
21,400,883 
21,605,114 
21.733,273 
21.876,119 
22,059.149 
22,284.104 
21,582.118 
21,781,693 

20,292  088 
20.215.837 
20,225.824 
20.574,623 
2'),680.000 
20,677,483 
20  806.065 
20,678,699 
20,592,278 
19,472,793 

20.292,932 
20,519.087 
18,975,965 
19,090,583 
18,874,315 
18.887,428 
18,383.354 
18.618,872 
18,522,048 
17,998,586 


Digitized  by 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 


Total. 


153.680 
147.992 
143.476 
137,113 
133,562 
135,2i9 
127.082 
128.808 
134  028 
112,779 

330,162 
341,871 
312.366 
339,606 
822.812 
309,119 
311,919 
306.800 
283,405 
280,068 

272,884 
271,744 
270,686 
267,848 
260,966 
264,922 
268,166 
263.037 
274  201 
281,632 

214.665 
229.943 
238.777 
230  653 
220,072 
210,362 
236  437 
231,707 
230.530 
228,186 

260,659 
271,012 
254,871 
261,816 
266,121 
266,631 
252,356 
258,367 
244,447 
235,916 

313,293 
310,834 
313,679 
313.076 
313,896 
308,594 
299,174 
296,476 
292.269 
297,656 


S  c. 

5  21  13.4 
5  0612.9 
5  1113.1 
4  91 12.8 
4  7912.6 
4  88112.8 


4  48 
4  41 

4  68 
3  94 

6  29 
6  36 
6  37 
6  40  17.3 
6  0716  4 

5  84  16.7 

6  1916.6 
6  00  16  2 
6  66  14.2 
5  8014  8 


11.9 
11.8 
12.4 
10.6 

17.0 
17.3 
17. 8 


8.9 
8  9 
8.8 
8.7 
8.4 
8.6 
8.3 
8.S 
8.6 
8  9 


8  68  10.1 
4  04110.8 


4 
4 
8  80 

3  60 

4  03 
3  92 


11.2 
10.7 
10.1 
9.6 
10.7 
10.4 


3  9010  7 

3  85  10  6 

I 

3  9412.8 

4  1413.4 

3  9612.6 

4  0012.7 
8  86  12  4 
3  95  12.4 
3  8512.1 
3  94  12.5 
3  72  11.8 
3  62  12.1 


4  13 
4  14 
4  23 
4  26 
4  26 
4  16 
4  09 
4  0» 
4  16 
4  25 


16.4 
16.1 
16.5 
16.4 
16.6 
16.3 
16.3 
15.9 
16.7 
16.5 
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A.  1896 


ASSESSMENT   AND   TAX  AT  10  ^.-Continued. 


Goantiet. 


Middlesex  : 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891  

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

OxPOHD: 

1896 

1894 

1898 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Brant: 

1896 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889.....  ... 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Perth  : 

1896 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 , 

1888 

1887 

1886  

Wellikoton  : 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886  

Waterloo  : 

1895 

1894 


1892.. 
1891.. 
1890.. 
1889  . 
1888. 
1887  . 
1886  . 


No.  of 

Assessed  values. 

Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 

No.  of 

t 

«» 

rate- 

acres. 

Real 

Personal 

Taxable 

§ 

payers. 

property. 

property. 

income. 

1        $ 

Total. 

Total. 

M 

^ 

J5 

S 

S 

S 

$  c. 

2o,o9g 

1     767,076 

38.664.139 

l,rr,s,;^0O 

877.701 

41.110.140 

628.604 

7  08 

16.8 

26,959 

767,656 

88.487.988 

i,(;H;i,895 

805.260 

40.933.143 

695.603 

680 

14.6 

26.689 

766,911 

38.404.350 

1,H7 1,084 

807,279 

40,885.713 

607,306 

6  90:14.9 

26,693 

766,777 

38.292.365 

1,7L' 1,224 

1,002.860 

41.016.439 

624.029 

7  11 15  2 

27.288 

767,657 

88,238.961 

l.f;:Vi.^25 

998.395 

40.891,881 

586,324 

6  68  14.3 

26.708 

765  942 

38.189,819 

l,7si,750 

973.014 

40.894,693 

628,618 

7  1616.4 

27,706 

766.136 

37,819,281 

i,7h;m70 

996,435 

40,nn*  ^'-- 

581,707 

6  60,14.3 

27,030 

766,265 

36,217,174 

2.307,415 

1,016,334 

ay  5oi*.i..;^ 

698,618 

6  79 

16.1 

27,646 

766,926 

35.499.887 

2,315,225 

1,022,660 

38,837,772 

567.264 

6  45 

14.6 

27,058 

767.116 

34,700.180 

2,252,260 

1.163,496 

38,115,920 

658,666 

6  28 

14.7 

15,417 

1     479,488 

23.994.616 

361.765 

117.330 

24,473,710 

247.431 

6  35;10.1 

16.200 

479  692 

24.000.853!       358.476 

'     114,010 

24,473,338 

256,536 

6  64  10.6 

14.768 

479.111 

23,989.630 

356.000 

119,955 

24,46?l,5a5 

262,066 

5  61'10.7 

15,120 

479.715 

23,911,330 

308,675 

H8,262 

24,368.267 

260,426 

5  61.10.7 

14.641 

4:8.753 

23,8^2,034 

310,966 

120,270 

24,31,H,270 

246,899 

6  24  10.7 

14,632 

478,383 

23.836,610 

323,100 

108,235 

24,267,945 

237,608 

6  00   9.8 

14,286 

479,497 

23.639.836 

343,436 

110,235 

24,09'^.r>nr, 

230,167 

4  $8   9.6 

13,586 

478,058 

23,329,891 

1,660,973 

123,676 

25,001,::,;:- 

229,514 

4  95*  9.2 

13.347 

478,617 

23,160.504 

1,698  456 

126,160 

2^i>V-i.iiy 

217,426 

4  74 

8.7 

13,168 

478,768 

22.871,104 

1.661,736 

116,370 

24,648,209 

216,297 

4  83 

8.8 

9,198 

219.101 

^'.,.-(,1,  i^„ 

930,304 

166,876 

16,950.672 

206,658 

6  02 

12.1 

8,991 

219.545 

lo,88t>,9;^9 

1,062,910 

163,540 

17.113.389 

212,567 

6  87 

12.4 

8.771 

219.080 

15,893296 

1,090,620 

161,504 

17.145,420 

209,344 

6  8412.2 

8,735 

219.173 

15,817,794 

l,ll6,22-< 

222,366 

17,166.377 

206,119 

6  26 

12.0 

8,912 

218.775 

15,682,523 

1,090,361 

233,946 

17.006,829 

189,161 

5  63 

11.1 

8,436 

218.R07 

ir.  ('M\  K42 

1,019.104 

311,680 

16,867.526 

189,177 

6  73 

11.6 

8,471 

217.873 

"•.SS2 

934  696 

210.126 

15.945.104 

170,876 

6  18 

10.7 

8,208 

218,468 

..,„.,>.  l5o^    1,750.606 

219,000 

16,343  060 

164,611 

6  13 

10.1 

8,125 

219.630 

14,127,366     1.708,646 

198.436 

16,034,437 

167.972 

4  84 

9.9 

7,792 

218,172 

13,840,023 

1.680.931 

178,220 

16,694,174 

149,988 

4  61 

9.6 

13,930 

627.318 

24,652.947 

a58.650 

120.660 

25,127,247 

281,874 

6  75 

11.2 

14.0H 

627,063 

24.479,824        854.970 

130.886 

24,966.679 

282,463 

6  79 

11.8 

14,158 

626742 

24  604.434        359.475 

131.275 

24.996,184 

285,709 

6  93 

11.4 

14,098 

626.574 

24,721,162        302,368 

170,656 

25,194,185 

279.113 

6  81 

11 .1 

14,527 

624.329 

24,782,664        333,956 

174.436 

25,291,064 

281.161 

6  81 

11.1 

13,647 

526.487 

24.718,116       837,700 

177,825 

25,233,141 

277,100|  6  58 

11.0 

13,167 

526,728 

24,442,728        856,376 

163.700 

24.962,808 

282.480   6  74 

11.8 

12.8^0 

626.847 

23.958,366     1,040,676 

168,610 

26.167.641 

261,8611  5  41 

10.4 

12,561 

626,388 

22,769.303     1,164,046 

150,896 

24,078.746 

248,696    6  13 

10.8 

12,089 

626,288 

22,628,471        999,667 

99,621 

23,627,669 

248,992   6  07 

10.6 

16,609 

688.736 

22,437,046        698.165 

142.810 
13§,460 

23  278.021 

289,068   6  15 

12.4 

16,150 

637.688 

22.381,162        670,805 

23,190,917 

279,784 

6  00 

12.1 

16.209 

637,212 

22,265,184 

682,966 

146,306 

23.094.444 

298.067 

6  86 

12.9 

16,050 

637.697 

21,629,631 

693,436 

172.960 

22,496,026 

276,260 

603 

12.8 

15,981 

637,580 

21,538,475 

696,395 

170.360 

22,404.280 

279.069 

498 

12.6 

15,614 

638,107 

21,716,418 

720,040 

127.790 

22,664.243 

272,741 

480 

12.1 

15,972 

637,336 

21.149,928 

671,291 

141.912 

21.962.481 

268,672 

4  76  ia.2 

15,683 

637.672 

20,569,346 

1,680,373 

147,458 

f***  """  *•"* 

279,110   4  88  12.5 

15,334 

637.822 

20.451,160 

1.749.127 

166.616 

1     •    .,r  ,,    -,.,, 

273,993 

4  7012.2 

16.392 

637.942 

19,730,607 

1,598,985 

152,641 

21,477.233 

278,088 

4  71 13.9 

12,610 

316.741 

21,690,069 

726,665 

164,899 

22,470,033 

228,102 

462 

10.2 

12,466 

316,986 

21,912,494 

745,725 

166,654 

22,814,773 

224,668 

4  62 

9.8 

12.180 

317.732 

21.903,393 

734,576 

164,964 

22,802,932 

218.222 

4  56 

9.6 

12,227 

317,406 

21,937.086 

743,656 

198.469 

22,879,200 

280,176'  4  84 

10.1 

12.440 

317.392, 

22,018,776 

767,395 

200.626 

22.986,707 

210,866 

486 

9.2 

1U933 

316624 1 

21,876,998        782,010 

191.981 

22,850.989 

209,878 

4  82 

9.2 

11.799 

316,012 

18,092.965        746,666 

178,886 

19.017,996 

205,191 

427 

10.8 

11,808 

815.138 

14,310.706     1.436.126 

177,480 

15,924,310' 

198.967 

4  06  12.2 

11.642 

313,656 

12,664.020     1,284,468 

174.641 

14,013,129 

186.402    4  0618.8 

11.061 

316.181 

12,303,886     1,256,436 

182,766 

13,741,576! 

179,621!  S  98  IS.l 

id 
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59  Victoria. 


Sessional  Papers  (Na  36). 


A.  1896 


ASSESSMENT   AND   T AX ATION.-aiKtnuecI. 


Oonnties. 


DVTFEBIN  : 

1896 

1894 

1898 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

LiROOLN  : 

1896 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1«89 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Wentworth 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Halton  : 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Peel: 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

YOBK: 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 


No.  of 

rate- 

payers. 


No.  of 
aorefl. 


6,448 
6,326 
6,169 
6,044 
6,036 
6,676 
6,626 
6,429 
6,196 
6,094 

10,620 

10,071' 

10,077 

10,114 

10,298 

9.832 

9,489 

9.692 

9,860 

9,144 

22.697 


21,400 
21,416 
21,681 
21,196 
20.891 
20,508 
20,111 
20,288 

6,501 
6,069 
6,011' 
6,200 
6,807 
6,689 
6,939 
6,427 
6,486 
6,651 

7,649 
7,736 
7,410 
7.228 
7.241 
6,981 
7,157 
6,879 
7,299 
7,293 

79,862 
77,647 
78.798 
78.464 
76,182 
66,912 
61,603 
59.861 
55,940 
52,048 


AaBessed  yalaea. 


Real 
property. 


867,661 
868,772 
858,418 
869  086 
368.060 
366,871 
365,881 
358.469 
.859,996 
867,669 

196,970 
197.819 
196,847 
196,621 
196.291 
196.993 
196.102 
196.271 
196,6651 
196,072 

275,869' 
275,838 
275,387 
275,280 
276,824 
277,000 
276.258 
276,845 
276,046 
276,657 

228,850 
228.692 
227,86* 
227,992 
227,458 
227,117 
228.073 
227,046 
228,098 
226,588 

290,605 
290,663; 
290,420 
290,557 
290.1.H3 
200,433 
289.895 
290,347 
290.899 
290,665 

555.013 
556,440 
665,650 
655,528 
558,749 
553,933 
553,902 
556.031 
553,104 
553,476 


S 

6,901,666 
6,892,618 
6,911,178 
7,148.248 
7,166,943 
6,869,080 
5,604,477 
6,854,279 
6,841.027 
6,110,2 

11,644,947 
11,667,788 
11,539.889 
11,849,731 
11,660,214 
11,649,014 
11.616,949 
11,646,120 
11,600,317 
9.677.732 

84,837.726 
34,391,606 
34,461,421 
33,020.584 
32,428,309 
31,176,506 
29.648.126 
29,43'?,374 
28,129,939 
27,726.343 

9,257,095 
9,279,072 
9.273,932 
9.422.877 
9,,364,265 
9,295,472 
9,269.926 
8,973,305 
8,847,231 
8,676,347 

10.541,345 
10,562,560 
10.669,355 
10,672,410 
10,602,880 
10,633.173 
10,4!)6.489 
10,201,960 
10,174,390 
10,128,992 

165,518,434 
170,554,418 
172.245.014 
171,626,988 
168,041,454 
157.004,220 
132,264,825 
115..382,0I9 
98.961,489 
88,431,604 


Personal 
property. 


$ 

58,100 

58,260 

67,000 

69,775 

80,666 

61,025 

78,760 

290,960 

381,700 

285,800 

702.998 
698,313 
702,108 
760  636 
782,513 
764.723 
808,082 
1,178,509 
1,212.111 
977,804 

2,924,930 
2,963.530 
3,011,560 
.H,263,2<0 
3,891,130 
3,613.5^5 
3,8r9,770 
4,506,610 
4.36»<,425 
4,316.609 

162,606 
176,544 
194,0S6 
145,493 
154,890 
15»,290 
166.190 
676.094 
731,833 
738,476 

103,850 
10i,676 
106,446 
133,015 
143,670 
146,695 
150,175 
661,773 
643.265 
668.160 

8,507.9H6 
8,540,581 
8,684,290 
9,593,810 
9,997,410 
9,524.728 
9,127  640 
10,286.396 
9  841.969 
8,726,744 


Taxable 
inoome. 


S 

19,600 
20,100 
19.600 
20,800 
17,760 
18,900 
17.160 
18.060 
28,070 
16,200 

68,276 
82.921 
96,610 
133,148 
13»<,162 
131,768 
188,076 
130.070 
152.101 
123,196 

754.295 
771,175 
827,910 
1,017,715 
980,635! 
789,260 
754,810 
699,810, 
868,570 
846,470 

41,460 
,30,240 
3.3,012 
40,506 
47.075 
.34,420 
.33  356 
.35,688 
24,474 
21,643 

27.700 
.32,150 
83,920 
43,670 
47.795 
25,0  }5| 
25.200 
20.800 
26,404 
31,600 

4,734,764' 
4,755,820 
4.705,618' 
5,903,168 
6,467,6921 
5,277,0331 
4.856.417, 
4.911  852 
6.328,1851 
4.888.3251 


Total. 


6,979,166 
6.970,878 
6,997.778 
7.288,828 
7,266,348 
6.989,005 
5  700,877 
6,668,279 
5,695,797 
6,412,286 

12,816.221 
1?,848.967 
12,888,507 
12,733,514 
12,680,889 
12686,605 
12,663,107 
12,849,699 
12,864,529 
10,678,232 

38,516,951 
.38,126,211 
38,300,«9l 
37,801,629 
86,800,074 
35,579.301 
.34,112,706 
34  638,794 
83,366.934 
32.889,422 

9,461.160 
9.4*^,856 
9,600.979 
9,608,8761 
9.556,2.30 
9,484.182 
9,469,470 
9,685,087 
9.603,638 
9,435,366 

10672,895 
10,700,885 
10,809.720 
10,H49,125 
10,794.345 
10,704,«93 
10  671.864 
10  884,533 
10.844,069 
10,818,762 

178,761,164 
183,850,819 
186.634.922 
187.12.3,966 
18,3.506.556 
171,>'05.976 
146.2.37.882 
130,580.2671 
114,134.643 
101,546,5731 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 


Total 


1 


s 

•92,193 
94,462 
96,790 
96,114 
90,826 
96,070 
96,877 
90,983 
88.085 
87,408 

190,612 
179.084 
198,822 
168,896 
172,869 
178,448 
188,237 
188,873 
176,046 
177,987 

599,988 
586,207 
606,949 
615,363 
640,046 
616,637 
608.594 
484,536 
477,600 
469,177 

77,468 
76,009 
78,677 
82,308 
88,019 
89,616 
88.229 
86,846 
90,483 
86,131 

90,824 
92  025 
96,679 
92.674 
96,a36 
89,868 
90,1.31 
98,865 
100,011 
96,641 


$  0 

4  34 
4  41 


18.2 
18.6 


4  68,18.8 
4  88  18.1 
4  48112.4 
4  67  16.2 
4  48  16.7 
4  26!l6.1 
4  27116.6 
4  46  16.1 


6  60 
6  21 
680 

5  77 

6  00 
6  97 
6  81 
6  18 


16.5 
14.6 
16.7 
12.9 
18.7 
13.8 
16.0 
14.3 


5  87  18.7 
5  92  18.8 

9715.6 
8015.3 
17  16.8 


6  96 


14.6 
14.7 
14.5 


6  89  14.9 
6  62  14.0 
6  64  14.3 
6  69*14. 3 


3  85 
8  92 

4  05 
4  86 
4  84 
4  19 
4  16 
4  37 
4  09 

4  16 
4  23 
4  43 
4  15 
4 
4  00 

3  96 

4  29 
4  27 
4  10 


8.2 
8.0 
8.3 
8.6 
9.2 
9.4 
9.3 
9.0 
9.4 
9.1 

8.6 
8.6 
8.9 
8.6 
8.9 
8.4 
8.4 
9.0 
9.2 
8.9 


8,489,026  14 
8,496,340  15 
3,688,81116 
8,169,624  13 
8,860,066  14 
2,658,686  11 
2,181,903  10 
1.962.,575  10 
1.7.33  7881  9 
1,640,0141  8 


6819.2 
06119.0 
41119.9 
94|16.9 
80118.3 
9716.4 
21I14.9 
03115.0 
50116.2 
8OI15.2 
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59  Victoria. 


Sessional  Papers  (JNo.  S6). 


A.  1896 


ASSESSMENT    AND    T  AX  ATI  ON  ,-Oontinued, 


OotintieB. 


Ontario  : 

1886 

1894 

1898 

1892 

1891  

1890 

1889  

1888 

1887 

18^ 

DUBHAM  : 

1895 

1894 

1898 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887  

1886 

NORTHDMBBBLANl)  : 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

PRINOK  Edward: 

1896 

1894 

1898  

1-92 

1891 

1890 

1889 

lH-8 

1887 

1886 

Lbnnoz  &  Ad'oton 

1K95  

1894  

1893  

1892 

1H91 

1891  

1889 

188S     

1887  

1886 

Frovtsnao : 

189"^  

1K94 

189<  

1892 

1891   

l'<90  

1889     

1^88  

18^7 

18-*6 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


14  600 
14,384 

14  48M 
14.256 
13,953 

15  591 
13,878 
13,838 
13,464 
13,325 

10,180 
10  0761 
10,095 
9.6  4 
9,877 
9.601 
9  975 
9,066 
9,126 
9,061 

12.?19 
12129 
ll.8'<8 
11,987 
12  055 
10  929 
11.121 
10  849 
10,97  <' 
10.616 

«,^61 
6,446 

6,3  a 

6  369 
6.349 
6,212 
6  213 
6.297 

6  123 
5  979 

8,076 
7,897; 

7  928 
7.916 
7,8031 
7,485 
7.499 
7  6*2 
7  5i2 
7,687 

11.322 
10  976 
n  <^3 
10  8,5** 
10  8  0 
10.f2«| 

10  104| 
100*6, 

11  945; 
12.817. 


AsBeased  values. 


No.  of 
acres. 


608  2,^6 
608  547 
6)0.134 
5ll,3»5S 
609. 7H7 
606,861 
509,123 
509  820, 
507,1*'8l 
508,639 

376  685 
377,068 
377,2  « 
376  6681 
874.690| 
376  075' 
374  732 
375,176 
376  152 
376,806 

442,983 
441,496 
444.117 
441,393 
441,097 
440.988 
443,768 
439,781 
439  0H2 
439,483 

232,430 
283,074 
231.690 
230,690 
232,376 
233,733 
2^408 
234.850 
235,95  •< 
234.748 

430.542 
436  725 
43.3,958 
435,148 
427,226 
420,651 
4 '8.^03 
412,681 
411,720 
403.772 

6<».3..370 
675,566 
675.4^4 
68  789 
676  665 
6«0.861l 
681.117 
66\J*7l 
658  7.*»1 
^69  478 


Real 
property. 


Personal 
property. 


S 

17.914,628 
18  013,227 
18,195.066 
18.481  497 
38.7M2.S7 
18  833.774 
18.982  262 
18,819.647 
18,871.539 
18,847,878 

12  808.287 
12,866,756 
12,964,554 
12,977  770 
13096  560 

13  265  815 
13,227.878 
18.102,150 
13.123,985 
18,142,491 

13,242.196 
13,237,108 
13,342,130 
13.633.132 
13,483.789 
13,311,207 
13.368.826 
13,226  842 
13.229,253 
13,105.809 

6.629,704 
6,6:%,164 
6.661.883 
6  6^,606 
6,685,639 
6,694,445 
6,715.724 
6.997,210 
7,000.930 
6,968,848 

7,710jft70 
7,725.3801 
7,5.37,371 
7,591,586 
7.6,34.580 
7,602.099 
7.760,966 
7,895  110 
7,625.853 
7,694  842 

11,609  688 
11,502  659 
11,612,648 
11  617,766 
11.408,645 
11,316.517 
ll.«24.24'> 
10  663,0'6 
10,274,276 
10,084,764 


391.1.36 

433,365 

433.426 

424.960 

419,420 

439  916 

437,270 

1,168.934 

1,196  716 

1,227,740 

283.206 
294,980 
300.326 
272  365 
288,780 
308.785 
329.705 
794.180 
889,560 
928,349 

206,680 
279,880 
294.660 
305.720 
365,400 
261,096 
273,765 
850,547 
901,862 
988,791 

164.232 
161,495 
168  920 
166,620 
165.400 
166.805 
267.293 
413,240 
418,860 
418,108 

106,040 

93.726 

90,036 

88,626 

71,695 

100  507 

1?4  364 

360.945 

389  096 

395,088 

911,142 
1.036.520 
1,043,505 
1.085,885 
1,094.245 
116  868 
1,11  639 
1, -186,879 
1,498  5601 
1.647,6661 


Taxable 
iDoome. 


65,126 
65  700 
76,660 
88,850 
8J»,490 
77.736 
91,620 
74  808 
73,830 
80.285 

96  936 
107,040 
121.270 
122,076 
114  620 
116,994 
119,303 
118,672 
160,694 
177.089 

62..^^ 

69,670 

67,300 

97,920 

103,860 

88,050 

80,706 

102.000 

103,525 

106,065 

20,865 
23,1.^0 
81,870 
42,015 
37,700 
11.700 
18.140 
21,990 
26,350 
32,956 

41,600 
41,175 
47,876 
49,871 
44,260 
38  330 
42.276 
45,216 
49.608 
48,816 

283,060 
297,425 
308.875 
417,210 
470.190 
473,740 
423,695, 
4.36.199 
476  9401 
419,3501 


Total. 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 


30 


18,870,788 
18512,282 

18  706.040 
18995,307 
19.227,147 
19.,351.424l 

19  511,162 
20,063,389 
20,142,084 
20,166,903, 

13,188,498 
13,268.776 
13.376  149 
18.872  200 
13.498,960 
13.691.694 
13,676,881 
14,014  902 
14  124  239 
14,247.879 

18,610  271 
13.576,668 
13.704.0H0 
13,9.36,772 
13  953  089 
18,660,362 
13,728.285 
14,179,389 
14.234.640 
14,160,656 

6.814.801 
6,810.779 
6.862.673 
6  897  040 
6,888  739 
6.871,950 
7.001,157 
7,432,440 
7,440  6801 
7,414,912 

7.866.710 
7.860,280 
7,675,281 
7,730,083 
7.760,486 
7,740,a36 
7.927,605 
8,801.271 
8,063.966 
8,138,746 

12,703.880 
12.836  604 
12,864  928 
13,020,861 
12,973  080 
12,907,12^ 
12,666.579 
12.584,674 
12.219  776 
12.051.780 


Digitized  by 


Total. 


t 


s 

186,061 
191.346 
187,236 
187.861 
195  892 
189,186 
183,202 
193.733 
186.783 
174,4^7 

126,633 
126.670 
130  708 
132.826 
136,867 
140,886 
180,666 
130.711 
180.667 
180,879 

162,137 
160.201 
145,441 
148.345, 
160.626 
144,7411 
142,986 
187.015 
142,166 
144,384 

68,441' 
68,614 
71.131 
71,886 
76,117 
69.964 
70,668 
67,225 
67,181 
76,756 

111.426 

109  825! 

108,168 

107,882 

109,686 

98,427 

102.768 

98,468 

97,740 

97,436 

226,919 
230,111 
283,667 
226,574 
220.285 
222.871 
211,288, 
190.805 
184,7801 
182,569 


3  81 

427 

4  27 
4 

4 
4 
464 
4  11 

4  05 
3  91 

5  99 


10.1 
10.3 
10.0 
9.9 
10.2 
9.8 
9.4 
9.7 
92 
8.6 

96 
9.5 
9.8 
9.9 
10.0 
10.3 
9.5 
9.3 
92 
9.1 


4  87  11 .3 
4  8211.1 
4  12  10  6 
4  21IIO.6 
4  1810  8 
4  02  10.6 
8  96  10.4 
8  77j  9.7 
8  91I10.O 
8  89  10.2 
I 

8  88  10.0 
8  91  lO.l 
4  1910.4 
4  27110.4 
4  36110.9 
4  0610  2 
4  09  10.1 

3  86  90 
8  81   9.0 

4  17  10.2 


6  17 
5  16 
4  91 


14.2 
14.0 
18.4 


4  79  13.9 
4  7914.1 
4  4312.7 
4  58  13.0 
4  >2|11.9 
4  2512.1 
4  18112.0 

t 
6  66117  9 


6  74 
6  93 
6.70 


17.9 
18.1 
17.4 


6  44117  0 
6  48117.3 
5  2^116.8 
4  8OI15.I 
4  7615.1 
4  69.16.1 
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59  Victoria 


sessional  Papers  (No,  36). 


A.  1896 


ASSESSMENT   AND    T  A  X  A  T I O  N.-CoiKtnacrf. 


OonntiM. 


Lbids: 

1895  

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

18S9 

1888  

1887  

1886     

Gbintillb  : 

1895 

1894 

189:^ 

1892 

1891   

1890 

1889 

18»<8 

1887 

1886 

Ddvdas  : 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

18S9 

18^8 

1887 

1886 

Stormont: 

1895 

1894 

189? 

1892 

189L 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886   

Glvvoarrt : 

1891 

1894 

1893 

1893 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Pbbsoott  : 

1895 

1894 

1893     


1891 
1890 
18«9 
1888 
1887. 
1886. 


No.  of 

rate- 

payers. 


12.034 
11,738 
11.334 
11,521 
11,399 
11,412 
11,835 
10,954 
10,814 
10,7321 

6,127 
6,125 
6,126 
6.236 
6,124 
5,980 
6.377 
6  092 
6.029 
5,905 

5,817 
5,627 
5,603 
5.548 
5,626 
5,573 
5,474 
5.267 1 
5,121' 
4,92l| 

6,275! 
6,831' 
6,829 
6,246 
6,151 
6.220 
6,151 
5,785 
5,716 
6,666 

5,057 
4,894 
4,8B4 
4,786 
4.832 
4,563 
4,834 
4.539 
4,638 
4,613 

5.116 
5,1651 
5.2921 
5,148j 
5,010' 
5,1981 
4,9  »3 
4.796' 
4,820| 
4.9541 


No.  of 


AiBeBsed  values. 


Real 
property. 


Personal 
property. 


473.712 
473,465 
476.H16' 
476,4061 
480,104 
472.12s! 
474,486 
474,026 
471,542 
46i),292 

274,176 
273.786 
275,946 
274,1481 
274,335 
274  992 
275,316 
275.323 
274,828 
274,671 

239.811 
239  978 
239.331 
240,697 
239.305 
239,924 
239,066 
239,932 
239,2-29 
239,2871 


S 

11,411.714 
11.480,465 
11,600,123 
10.481,867 
10,492.037 
10.417,064 
10,226,164 
10.107,373 
9,873.961 
9,849,973 

5,964,048 
5,977,412 
6,008,747 
5,994,217 
5.33I..S72 
5,234.476 
5.098,775 
4,966  235! 
4,771.820 
4,849,804 

7,001,455 
7.070,0?)0 
7.025.5:^ 
7.037,600 
6.833.270 
6.833,105 
6.868,307 
6,563,893 
5,925.488 
5,816,235; 


351,855 
415.565 
409,175 
429,005 
451.125 
442.795 
525.549 
841,863 
829,888; 
789.887 

105,550' 
102,500 
105,300 
103,2.>0 
105,205 
81.600 
82.150 
424,787 
431,325 
467,454 

119,800 
113,450 
133,225 
148.825 
153,400 
172,820 
176,aM) 
510.011 
493,915 
450,4*26 


250,976 

5,088.276 

85.750 

251,715 

4,907.661 

78.536 

261,668 

4,794,280 

85,675 

251.318 

4,764.944 

95,620 

254,262 

4,78S,671 

85,703 

252.315 

4.8?14,473 

83.825 

248.010 

4,797,148 

84,340 

250.794 

4,703,615 

270.880 

248,499 

4.486.530 

313.706 

248.739 

4,455,286 

327,96i 

289,001 

4.108  868 

43.875' 

286.754 

4,106.743 

43.460 

290.9^5 

4,112,619 

50,650 

288.494 

4,207,350 

50.78) 

289,394 

4.219906 

56.975 

287.827 

4.222.990 

61.003 

289.130 

4.248,819 

109,780 

286.589 

4.122.293 

315.648 

290.376 

3.963.412 

292,I6')I 

289,321 

4.068,280 

339,421 

296.061 

2,765.486 

89,745 

295.040 

2,794.496 

32.805 

297.058 

2,789.136 

36.640 

298.065 

2,787.030 

35.900 

294,521 

2  786  517 

86.440 

294.881 

2.8I9.5U 

57.895 

295.055 

2.75I,5a5 

72.550 

293,173 

2.740.579 

178.255 

293.470 

2.712.782 

192,095 

292,977 

2,838,341 

192,640 

Taxable 
income. 


9 

77.910 

45,810 

40.180; 

126.478 

132,508 

136.518 

137,790 

10S.627 

98,510 

82,462. 

35.0 '5 
36,0.5 
39,480 
41.425 
40.150 
41,600 
30,800 
27,9181 
28,468 
32,1181 
I 
41,510 
45,8761 
40.100' 
43.150 
44,6-251 
49.300 
52,250 
46  927; 
28,025! 
29,760 

83,150 
28,250 
28.080 
32,530 
36,280 
27,350 
84,300 
87.580 
84,680 
43,9401 

2,620 
22,140 
6.920 
7.710 
2.780 
1,850 

4.766 
2.700 
3,70s) 

6000 
7.690 
5.750 
8.400 
e.'iOO; 
6.000 
6.500 
7.200 
10.7001 
12,8jOl 


Total. 


Taxes  impoeed  for 
all  purposes. 


31 


11.841.479 
11.941.840 
12,049,478 
11.087,350 
11,075,670 
10,996  377 
10,889,f)0H 
11,057,863 
10,80  i,359 
10,721,8221 

6,104,673' 
6,1 15, 967 1 
6,163.527 
6, 13?*,  892' 
5,479  727 
5.3^7.676 
5,211,725 
5.418940 
5,231  613 
5,349,376 

7.162,765 
7,2-/8.876 
7.19'f,855 
7.2'i9,67^ 
7.031,295 
7.054,725 
7.097,407 
7,12)861 
6,447,378 
6,296,410 
I 
6,207,176; 
5,014,446! 
4,907,935! 
4,893,094 
4,910,651 
4,915,648 
4.915,788 
6,012,075 
4,8  {1,9 '6 
4,827,189 

4,155,263 
4,172  343 

4.170,089 
4,265,840 
4.279,061 
4.285.84:^ 
4.  H58. 599 
4  4*2,641 
4.258.272 
4,411.401 

2,Sl  1.231 
2  8:W,99l 
2.831,5  >6 
2,831,330 
2,8-29,157 
2.883.406 
2.830.555 
2.926  034 
2.915,577 
3,043,831 


Digitized  by 


T3tal. 


S 
208,285 
183,605 
181.634 
181.221 
177,209 
181,863 
162,880 
148,967 
186.767 
187,788 

78,718 
72.802 
70.873 
67.806 
67,6  8 
65,756 
66.717 
61  688 
60,297 
60,188 

78.889 
77,327 
76.094 
74,592 
78,247 
61.032 
73,087 
70.772 
60.984 
67,196 

80,417 
75.4-36 
77.495 
76.5U 
74.4741 
74.8 16 
79.401,' 
74,771' 
67,252 
6l,0;)2 

64.860 
64,216 
48.678 
49,822; 
48.227 
54.139 
48.826 
48.561 
50,858 
46,7641 

57.361 
64,971 
6<,24J 
51.84^1 
49.974' 
49,299 
51,525 
48,980 
49,674 
46,1101 


i  0. 

6  88,17.6 
6  19  16.4 


5  22 
5  18 
4  95 


16.1 
16.4 
16.0 


5  04  16.6 
4  3915.0 
4  09  18.5 
3  82  12.7 
3  91il2.il 

3  87  12.1 
3  7711.9 
8  66  11.6 
8  43  11.0 
8  47|13.8 
8  84112.8 
8  80  12. • 

3  04  11.4 
8  0811.5 

2  9811.S 

I 

4  85  11.0 
4  27  10  7 

4  11 10.6 

3  98  10.8 
8  9tl0.4 

5  4l|  9.1 
8  9510.8 
S  80  9.9 
3  29  9.5 
3  10   9.1 

8  48  15.4 
8  26  15.0 
3  38  15.8 
3  31  16.6 
8  16  16.2 
8  17  16.1 
3  44  16  2 
3  07  14.0 
2  9713.9 
2  861I3.8 

I 
2  73  13.8 
2  85  13.0 
2  45  11.7 
2  55111.7 
2  40  11.8 
2  7<|12.6 
2  40  11.2 
2  49  10  9 
2  5111.8 
2  32|10.4 

2  5fj'20.4 
2  44:19  4 
2  3hIi8  8 
2  40118  3 
2  42  17.7 
2  30  17  1 
2  42118.2 
2  40'16.7 
2  47il7.0 
2  20115. 1 
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59  Victoria. 


Sessional  Papers  (No.  36). 


A.  1896 


ASSESSMENT  AND  T A X A TI O N .—Cbneinued. 


OoTuities. 


BusfiBLL : 

1896 

1894 

1898 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Oarlbton  : 

1896 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Rbnfrkw  : 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

'Lanabk  : 

1896 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Victoria  : 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Pbtkbborough 

18ft5 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 :. 

1887 

1886 


No.   of 

rate- 

p«jen. 


4,125 
3,933 
3,743 
4,0401 
4,237 
8.847 
3,646 
3,489 
3.179 
3,047 

20,276 
19,199 
18,715 
18,500 
19.782 
18,817 
19,093 
18.473 
17,984 
17,61,9 

10,405 
10,249 
9,640 
9,505 
9,589 
9,234 
9,307 
9,090 
8,818 
8,t06 

10,180 
9,917 
9,800 
9,934 
9,871 
9,761 
9,764 
9,790 
9.674 
9,214 

9,379 
9,470 
9,510 
9,474 
9,327 
8,958 
8,9S6 
8,377 
8.296 
8,307 

11.026 
10.878 
10.281 
9,880 
9,684 
9,483 
9.288 
8,659 
8,622 
8,217 


No.  of 
aorei. 


262,987 
253,839 
255,194 
254,260 
254,399 
253,576 


Real 
property. 


264,406 
253,788 
260.327 

670,561 
571,686 
589,197 
668.622 
566.854 
566,8141 
567,5341 
572.578; 
569,412 
566,897 

940,479 
939,Of.O 
930,371 
1)13,699 
919,386 


876,040 
864,884 

676,476 
679,513 
676,791 
673,820 
676,049 
675.100 
674.223 
667,646 
673,159 
666,200 

588.657 
588,908 
588,003 
586,004 
574,952 
574,049 
571,627 
572,409 
571,188 
567,102 

562.250 
555.443 
554.214 
546,516 
589,901 
544,183 
549,566 
544.519 
539.393 
532,856 


S 
1,921,487 
1,933,054 
1,961,207 
1,930,232 
1,902,725 
1,948,785 
1,906,879 
1,892,301 
1,638,109 
1,679,591 

27,320,281 
26,716,206 
26,010,191 
25,623,046 
24,928.715 
24,398,420 
23,349,432 
21,795,4.H8 
19,6.')0,704 
19,300,834 

4.718,673 
4.632,443 
4,501,352 
4,404,248 
4,4a5,004 
4,283,188 
4,256,348 
4.126,672 
4.006.269 
3,859.809 

8,476,660 
8.477,81,4 
8.227,064 
8,228,165 
8.218,283 
8.077.409 
8,000.064 
7.717,456 
7,573.245 
7,387,072 

9,630,819 
9.664,898 
9.848,546 
9.789.584 
9.796  581 
9,751,654 
9,794.773 
9,586.091 
9,374,444 
9.439,143 

12,252,392 
12,256,466 
12,185,401 
12,140,24R 
12,032.919 
ll,851,f60 
ll,f50,S35 
11,386.552 
11.264.072 
11,046,059 


Personal 

Taxable 

property. 

income. 

S 

S 

14.676 

200 

34.900 

19.«)0 

8i6 

12,176 

11,375 

12,825 

10,680 

144,294 

900 

136,073 

600 

164.693 

1,275.700 

414,626 

l,3f  6,675 

Ji66,575 

1,403,546 

95.850 

1,419,020 

140.850 

1.446,825 

147,900 

1.463,575 

154,650 

1,200,200 

278,075 

1,847,042 

257.300 

1,692.851 

3f  0.025 

1,638,414 

346,725 

281,185 

36.900 

272,190 

50,8*i0 

266,276 

49,152 

284,321 

50,350 

275,613 

38,900 

287,086 

41,650 

305,636 

42.700 

709,826 

38,825 

699,827 

63,600 

696,895 

62.450 

505.201 

65,480 

520,6:8 

64,080 

519.131 

71,830 

483,.^a3 

68.(.75 

436,695 

75150 

4,V9.473 

72,275 

426,145 

65,775 

1.035,533 

68,850 

1,021,0.^9 

79.925 

1,012.425 

79.400 

866.905 

41.500 

385,336 

40,726 

220.^65 

45,775 

157,000 

93,790 

202,330 

61.8C0 

197,286 

53,780 

222,910 

40.295 

703.402 

55,i^60 

657.080 

49.750 

615,640 

47,719 

283,077 

146.818 

299.460 

160.375 

295.475 

169.595 

304, 9f0 

215,175 

311,7(0 

226  655 

313,165 

267,050 

322.260 

209,000 

931,623 

208,2f0 

947.274 

228.200 

976.294 

233,840 

TotaL 


1,936.362 
1,967,054 
1,981.872 
1,942,407 
1,914,100 
1,961,610 
1,917.559 
2,037,495 
L773,782 
1,844,184 

29,010,606 
28,439,456 
27.539.586 
27,182.916 
26.523,440 
£6,016. 6f.0 
24,827,707 
23,899,780 
21.693,f80 
21,284,973 

5,0.^5,758 
4,95f,453 
4.8' 9. 780 
4.738.919 
4719,417 
4.611,924 
4  603,684 
4  874,?23 
4.769,696 
4,619,154 

li,(M7.a41 
1J,11>2,422 
8,818.025 
8.779  543 
8  730,128 
8,589,157 
8,491,984 
8.821,839 
8,674.209 
8,478,897 

10,a39,224 
10,090.^59 
10,114.686 
10,C40,:^74 
10.C60,711 
10,002.719 
10.057.978 
10,345,453 
10,(81,274 
10,102,502 

12.682.287 
12,71 6..^01 
12,650,471 
12.060,870 
12.571.274 
12.431,575 
12,081.595 
12,526.426 
12,4^9,546 
12,266,198 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  pnrposes. 


S 
39,886 
37.684 
37.182 
86.588 
88.220 
36.100 
36,092 
33,388 
34,368 
31,019 

r>48.902 
538,962 
512,591 
492,668 
484,616 
460.128 
449,658 
516.232 
;%9,112 
392,717 

130,773 

125,464 

117.008 

112,400 

109,216 

105,236 

104.541 

99,869 

97.787 

92.278 

141.114 
136,899 
129.393 
134,294 
128  8C6 
126.372 
121,690 
118,847 
120,910 
114.107 

148,045 
148,571 
149,427 
148.061 
146.482 
140,796 
140.846 
144.596 
145.800 
149.033 

15.^960 
160.228 
159  871 
156.411 
148.049 
140,507 
132,739 
123.794 
125,416 
131,344 


2  46jl8.» 
2  43:18. a 
2  47i20.O 
2  19;i8.4 
2  27118. » 
2  l?|l6.4 
2  29119  4 
2  07116.8 

6  85'l8.» 
6  92|19.0 
6  77118. S 
6  63  18.1 
6  6l|l8.S 
6  3017.7 
6  07il8.1 
6  96,21.6 
6  13ll6  6 
6  73jl8.5 

2  91126. 0 
2  88125.8 
2  79  24.3 
2  71128.7 
2  62  23.1 
2  55  22.8 
2  55  22.7 
2  00  20.5 
2  5^|i0.6 

2  45120.0 

3  96'l5.e 
3  91115.1 
3  7l|l4.7 
3  88  16.3 
3  65  14.8 
3  62114.6 
3  40!l4.S 
3  29  13  £► 
3  34I13.9 

3  34113.5 

4  9t|14.7 
6  01114. 7 
6  07!l4.8 
6  (2  14  8 
4  86  14. 
4  6014. 
4  68114. 
4  84114. 
4  .'3  14.5 
4  SO  14.8 


.6 
.1 
.0 
.0 


4  52I12.I 
4  75112.6 
4  78!l2.6 
4  76112.4 
4  67111.8 
4  45ill.3 
4  25,11.  a 

3  98l  9  » 

4  07|10.1 
4  81I10.7 
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69  Victoria. 


Sessional  PaDers  (No.  36). 


A.  I8y» 


▲  SSE9SMSNT    AND   T  JlX  IlT  ION.— ConHnu^d, 


Oomntiot. 


Halibubton  : 

1$96 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Hastings  : 

1896 

1894 


1891. 
1890. 


1888 

1887 

1886 

MUBKOlCA  : 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888. 

1887 

1886 

Pabbt  Soukd  : 

1896 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886  

NiPissiNO  : 

1896 

1894 

1893 


1891. 
1890. 
1889 
1888. 
1887. 


Mamitoulin  : 

1896 

1894 

1893 

IK92. 

1891 

1890 

18K9 

1888 

1887 

1886 

8  LL— W 


No.  of 
rate- 
payer!. 


1,791 
1,766 
1,616 
1,612 
1.709 
1,635 
1,639 
1.616 
1,526 
1,498 
I 

17.568 
17,288i 
16  651 
16,032 
16,065 
16,988 
16.828 
15.641 
15.526 
16,089 

6,750 
5,447 
6,245 
4,778 
4,802 
4,686 
4,621 
4,382 
4.380 
4.296 

4,721 
4,310 
4,209 
4,061 
3.973 
3,683 
3.147 
2,736 
2,141 
1,968 
I 

3,669 
8,294 
.3,150 
2,576 
2,376 
2,224 
1,808 
1,458 
1,228 
679 

1,774 
1.936 
1,728 
1,678 
1,730 
1.633 
1,611 
1.583 
1,225 
1.6i8 


No.  of 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


562,504 
063.5)2 
666,918 
663.026 
568,168 
662.035' 
567,1931 
561,6841 
556.445) 
660,004 

995,710 
1,002.741 
^,01 1.016 
985  419 
986.962 
980.556 
989,926 
966,868 
964,780 
948,172 

632,268 
626,386 
624.869 
518,677 
615.483 
516.232 
516.8481 
609.912i 
614,181 
510,878 

509.775 
490,3171 
479.489 
495,9861 
610,9741 
467.373 
369,2561 
aw,  779 
268  059 
266,067 

243,214 
217.770 
200,716 
202.948 
196,516 
190.839 
162,736 
136.921 
120,246 
51.944 

222.704 
223,013 
213.141 
208,352 
216,716 
212,76i 
226,680 
i06,411 
218.276 
206,688 


Persooal 
property. 


470.116 
472,586 
464,956 
469,789 
479,332 
460,863 
474.928 
417,009 
434,391 
474.909 

15.641.813 
15,624,9>9 
16.828,883 
15.777.475 
15.854.066 
16.689,778 
16,739.876 
14,714.622 
14.346,444 
14.193,671 

2,216,546 
2,090.931 
2.007,921 
1,967.339 
1,936.799 
1.916,519 
1,844,747 
1,759,708 
1,690.186 
1,609,300 

2,147,364 
2,067,284 
1,990,728 
1,962.70* 
1.998,248 
1.87^713 
1,509  882 
1.371.629 
1,028  976 
927,005 


1,338.168 
1,140,5<4 
1,065,911  . 
982,171 
955,642 
761,462] 
599.834 
618,9291  ' 
427.470 
277,6071 

763  6731 
744,500l 
721,1041 
740.5061 
746,136 
717,9501 
685.3461 
609.768 
660,002 
683,2601 


8,675 
10,326 
13,850 
13,650 
11,466 
13,650 
15.120 
28,886 
29,118 
31,622 

838,350 
851.600 
811.296 
269.450 
268.206 
236,430 
267,860 
723,441 
710.748 
686,093 

98,109 

84.2841 

91,490 

82,440 

94,240 

75,269 

78,704 

238.6S7 

270.292 

262,640 

72.166 

79.260 

70,431 

70,620 

76.662 

90,070 

73.707 

242,35« 

158,866 

135,263 

186,982 
188,850 
162.5181 
157.5151 
147,8831 
146,071" 
121,602 
131.635 
129,765 
106,939 

37,530 
59  210 
49,017 
46.038 
46.554 
23.679 
70.305 
120.227 
72,4161 
87,88»| 


Taxable 
income. 


500 
5(jO 
600 
200 
200 
500 
600 
300 
400 
650 

119,700 
124.742 
128,760 
129,126 
112,.360 
111,125 
108.660 
102,400 
116,386 
128,260 

12,246 
6,723 
6.860 
9.000 
6.400 
7.000 
8,860 
7,340 
^.100 
7,576 

8,700 
3,600 
9,800 
7.400 
8.U60 
7,836 
7,960 
8.226 
2.160 
4,160 

4.£>00 

6.100 
15,650 
83.170 
20.830 

5650 
22,600 

5,650 
800 
600 

300 
1.100 
1,1001 

400 

900 
2,800 

100 


400 
800 


Total. 


Taxes  impoeod  for 
all  purposes. 


33 


s 

479,290 
483,411 
479,306 
48.3,539 
490,998 
474.413 
490,548 
446.195 
463,909 
607,181 

16.099.863 
16.101,301 
16.268,928 
16.176,050 
16.234.610 
16.037,838 
16,110.776 
16  540,468 
16,173,678 
16,008,014 

2,326,900 
2,181.0.38 
2,106,261 
2,058,779 
2,036,439 
1,997,778 
1,932,801 
2,00%705 
1,868,578 
1,779,616 

2,223,219 

2,150,044 
2f  070  95lf 
2,040,6211 
2,082,9r»0l 
l,968,GUt, 
1,591,549' 
1.622,212 
1,189,981 
1,066,418 

1,529,650 

1,335,484 

1,244  079 

1.172,856 

1,124,355 

913,183 

743.9.S6 

656, 2  L4 

558,035 

385,046 

801,403 
804,810, 
771.22l| 
786,944 
792,6901 
744,429 
765,760 
729.980 
732.8181 
721,939! 
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S 

19,193 
22,183 
22.349 
22,317 1 
20,747| 
20.581 
20.7081 
20  983 
20  364 
20.641 

265,727 
271,562 
271,498 
270,980 
272,267. 
969,214 
268,647i 
260,696 
248,646 
242,268 


S  c 

8  21140.0 
3  85,45.9 

3  91  46.6 

4  07146.2 
3  60  42.3 
3  63*43.4 
3  43  42  2 
3  64147.0 

3  65  48.9 
8  88|40  6 

4  76  16.6 
4  87  16.9 
4  97,16.7 
4  89  16.8 
4  96.16.8 
4  93il6.8 


I 


I 


68,491 
49.273 
47.821 
47,094 
46,469 
42,779, 
41.697 
41,7581 
40.092 
86,761 

41.528 
37,538 
37,781 
37,656' 
.34,.3.^0 
31,006 
24.489 
25.505 
30,174 
18,34  J 

42.687 
35,709 
31.184 
28,725 
24.061 
22.178 
15,269 
12,008 
9.083 
7,262 

16.065 
18,791 
17.541 
16,762 
16.987 
16.968 
14,808 
16,180 
16,162 
14,486 


4  86 
4  79 
4  46 
4  66 


16.4 

16.8 
16.1 
16.1 


8  21  28.0 
8  12  22.6 
8  08  22.6 
8  18  22.9 
8  12  22.3 
2  9121.4 
2  89  21.5 


2  98 
2  94 

2  70 

3  01 
2  97 
8  26 
8  21 


20.8 
•21.6 
20.7 

18.7 
17.5 
18.2 
18,6 


2  70  16.6 
2  73  16  8 
2  6016  4 


2  91 
.3  21 
2  95 


16  7 

17  0 
17.2 


3  77127  9 


3  19 
2  98 
2  92 
2  69 
2  50 
2  44 
2  07 

1  93 

2  94 


26.7 
26.1 
24.5 
21.4 
24.3 
20.5 
18.3 
16.3 
18.9 


2  93|20.0 

3  43  23..'^ 
3  44|22.7 
2  98121.3 

2  99'21.4 

3  06121.8 

2  71  18.9 

3  10  22.1 
8  10122.1 
2  88120.0 
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ASSESSMENT    AND   T  AX  ATI  ON, -Caruludid. 


CeuntiM. 


Aloom A : 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Thunder  Bat 

1895 

1894 

1898 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

Raint  Ritbb  : 

1895 

1894 

1898 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 


No.  of 

rate- 

payers. 


3,629 
3,284 


2,462 
2,296 
1,912 
l,f  - 
1,432 
870 
634 

1,998 
2,332 
1,953 
1,535 
1,480 
1,683 
1,359 
1,2')1 
1,198 
1,249 

1,517 

1,712 

1,323 

1,140 

1,077 

776 

660 

856 

276 

227 


No.  of 
acres. 


354,556 
342,948 
300,283 
267,369 
255,731 
211,470 
161,624 
123,768 
88,521 
87,158 

257,199 
268,731 
258,735 
255,733 
266,397 
258,006 
255,918 
251,918 
166,150 
154,660 

20,846 

20.846 

19,496 

19,221 

17,073 

S,320 

8,320 

8,320 

5,>60 

5,760 


Assessed  values. 


Real 

Personal 

Taxable 

property. 

property. 

inoome. 

$ 

i 

2,140,170 

86,974 

13,400 

2,086,94H 

112,030 

2,860 

1,993,102 

52,040 

3,500 

2,001,431 

51,615 

1,775 

1.917,948 

55,911 

6,520 

l,7l7,41f] 

70.480 

6,900 

1,694.151 

67,945 

9,000 

1,151,317 

95.489 

14,350 

985,630 

80,246 

10,600 

436,845 

35,735 

3,100 

2,494,350 

123.400 

47,360 

2,661,844 

140.900 

48,450 

2,917,062 

175,050 

63,450 

2,814,827 

234,683 

39,800 

2,708,903 

147,850 

32.300 

2,267,517 

164,850 

37,300 

2,787,869 

164,640 

29,350 

2,412,413 

159,192 

36,600 

1,751,584 

168,133 

55,310 

1,395.469 

217,200 

51,100 

1,176,816 

143,636 

1,000 

1,084,634 

152.407 

4,400 

1,003,728 

185,693 

23,900 

1,018,119 

148,205 

1,800 

1,057,018 

69,625 

5.300 

832,136 

128,405 

7.900 

556.175 

38,500 

ll,8t0 

437,530 

76,350 

12,90p 

242,195 

48.800 

2,260 

273,885 

80,160 

13,100 

Total. 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 


2,240,544 
2.201,82f> 
2,048,642 
2.054,821 
1.980,379 
1,824,796 
1,771,096 
1,261.156 
1,076,476 
476,680 

2,6B5,100 
2,851,194 
3,155,562 
3  089,310 

2,469,6671 
2.981,8591 
2,607,2051 
1,975.0271 
1,663,7691 

1,321.4521 

1,241,4411 

1,213,3211 

1,168,1241 

1,131,943| 

968,4411 

605,475| 

526.7801 

.    293,245| 

367,145 


46,015 
45,026 
53,072 
43,686| 
42,7621 
35,857 
26,593 
18,673 
10,406 
7,748 


5  94121.8 

6  08121.6 
6  69119.6 
5  63116.0 
4  8l|14.S 
3  59|  9.7 
2  91116.^ 


65,194 
65,127 
69,572 
64,526 
6l,538ill 
41,1331  7 
50,9031  7 
44,46.S|  7 
30,485  4 
S6,280|  6 


69,24.6 
74'22.8 
91122.0 
40120.9 
48117.8 
39il6.7 
37117.1 
26|l7.1 
91116.4 
29,21.8 


23,5771 

19,0271 

30,44l| 

11,9201 

17,962| 

15,541 

16,817 

8,599 

7,425 

8,428 


6  15 

4  71 

5  62 
3  63 
586 

6  89 

7  47 
509 

7  81 

8  31 


17.8 
15.8 
16.8 
10.2 
16.9 
16.0 
26.1 
16.S 
25.3 
28.0 
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A.  189& 


ASSESSMENT    AND    TAXATION. 

Table  I  V.  Summary  sUtemenb  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  of  the  nomber  of  Ratepajem  and  Area  aa 
«hown  by  the  aBBeeament  rolls,  and  of  the  aflsesaed  Values  and  amount  of  Taxes  imposed,  as  shown  by 
the  colleetion  rolls,  together  with  the  average  rate  of  taxes  per  head  of  popolation  assessed  as  reddent. 
and  rate  in  mills  on  the  dollar  of  total  assessed  valae  for  the  ten  years,  1886  to  1896,  classified  as  rural 
(townships),  urban  (towns  and  incorporated  villages)  and  cities. 


Municipali- 
ties. 


Total. 

18»S. 

RiiTal    .. 

Urban  . . 

Cities  .   . 


Total. 

1892. 

Rural  . . . 

CTrban  . . 

Cities     . 


Total.. 

1891. 

Rural  . . . . 

Urban  . . . 

Cities  . . . . 


Total. 

1890. 

Rural    .. 

Urban  .. 

Cities  . . . 


Total. 

1889. 

Rural    .. 

Urban  .. 

Cities  . . . 


Total. 

1888. 

Rural.. 

Urban  . . 

Cities... 


Total. 
«  1887. 
Rural... 
Urban  .. 
Cities... 


Total. 


Rural. 
Urban 
Cities. 


Total. 


Ko.  of 
rate- 
payers. 


1895. 
Townships  . 

Towns 

TUkges.... 
Cities 

Total  ... 
1894. 
Townships  .1 
Towns  . . . 
Villages . . 
Cities  .... 


No.  of 


865,828 
98,803 
42,725 

116,161 

607.617 

362,414 
91,834 
41,053 

111,807 
I 

596,698 

347,406 
129,260 
110,248 

586,914 

844,061 
126,190 
110,001 

680,265 

844,963 
124.447 
109,788 

579,198 
I 
888,460 
120,217 
101,878 

656,060 

886,408 

115,207! 

97,348 

647,963 

826,060 

111,169 

94,916 

681,125 

825,786 

106,866 

91,888 

624,028 

821,286 

103,240 

88,611 

512,186 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


Personal 
property. 


28,114,866 

146,808 

100,943 

40,648 

28,402,165 

28  039,610 

146,824< 

100.747 

40,660 

23,827,741 

22,969,280 

246,780 

40,268 

23,246,818 

22.886,464 

228,820 

40,258 

23,154.551 

22,826,325 

227,075 

39,498 

28,091,898 

22,676,890 

223,434 

39,498 

22.939,322 

22.664,717 

216,632 

38,498 

22,808,747 

22,348,502 

211,707 

36,961 

22,697,170 

32,145,296 

212,822 

36,168 

32,898,780 

21,990,184 

304,446 

86,378 

32,229,963 


445,875,489 
84,192,880 
28,344,733 

235,079,539 


i 

2,762,179 

6,971.021 

1,877.355 

16,862,113 


Taxable 
income. 


i 

279,641 
1,675,669 

296,187 
7,759,410 


Total. 


782,992,59lj  28,462,668  10,010,907 


448,216,9841 
88,571.766 
27,591.845 

227,578,8821 

786,959,477 

448,811,559 
111,724,238 
226.179,831 

786,215,628 

448,51)6,182 
110,989,898 
222,997,515 

782.563,595 

460,559,809 
109,462,152 
216,091,885 

776,113,646 

448,916,986 
106,853,091 
302,907,967 

757.178,044 

447.114,443 

96,667,320 

177,634,982 

721,316,696 

433,696,047 

90.416,611 

160,239,217 


2,899,5031 

7,083,145 

1,963, 2f^5 

17,323,3011 

29.269,214 

2,967,9441 

8.923,4031 

17,581,320 

29,462,667 

3,089,202 

8.452,309 

18,938.105 

30,469,616 

3,101,663 

8,570,172 

19,460,4601 


369,616 
1.582.239 

281,183 
7,727,691 

9,950,679 

359,600 
2,029,029 
7,463,128 

9,861.767 

410,274 
2.469,164 
9,308,478 

12,187,916 

408,892 
2,843,484 
8,849,177 


31,132,295  11,601,663 


8,178,614[ 

7,878,486 

19,800,296 


371,488 
2,170,666 
8,588,688 


30,867,895  11,080,833 


684,251,875 

428,872,441 

83,497,910i 

140,796,4141 


8,470  224 

7,773.945 

18,826,684 

80,070,863 

26.624,345 

7.956,694 

19,345,906 

58,926,945 

27.381,683 

7,616,982 

18,226,775 


662,665,766  58,226,440 


424,366,8171 

78,521,7751 

129,281,596, 


27,289,098 

7,384,126 

16,926,710 


683,109,687,  51,598,934 


392,663 
2,112,633 
8,013,182 

10,518,268 

395.480 
2.039,724 
8,040,596 

10,476,760 

416,039 
2,233,704 
8,781,990 

11,430,783 

463,330 
3,173,193 
8,047,616 

10,673,038 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 


Total. 


448,417,269 
92,889,670, 
30,518,275 

349,691,063 

821,466,166 

461,476,103 
92.237,150 
29.886,243 

352,629,874 

826,179,870 

461,629,103 
122,676,670 
261,234.279 

825,630,062 

452,065.668 
121,911,371 
251,234.098 

825,211,127 

464,070,364 
120,375,808 
244,401,222 

818,847,894 

462,467,088 
115,402,238 
230,746,950 

798,616,271 

460,977,320 
106,468,798 
304,474,798 

761,906,816 

460.616,833 
100,418,039 
187,626,719 

748,664,670 

466,170,168 

98,887,696 

167,804,179 

717,811,9 

462,097,646 

88,078.093 

164,204,921 

•94,380,669 


i 

4,478,269 

2,000,429 

565.137 

6,277,694 

13,816,429 

4,679,044 

1,934,437 

548,356 


Per 
head. 


Mills 
on  the 
dollar 


5  c. 

4  08 

6  77 
4  16 

12  68 

6  29 

4  15 
6  62 
4  17 


6,258,475    12  86 


12,820,312 


6  36 


4,629,028  4  '22 
2,449.452  5  90 
6,444,180   13  69 


12,522,660 

4,599,442 
2,375,995 
4,828,133 

11,803,570 

4,544,291 
2,306.025 
4,918,482 

11,767,748 

4,473,108 
2,161,644 
4,262,783 

10,897,485 

4,607,717 
1,993,623 
8,746,868 

10,348,198 

4,494,780 
1,884,918 
8,640,264 

9,919,963 

4,431,730 
1,769,248 
8,109,145 

9,800,113 

4,388,401 
1,670,848 
3,960,136 

9,009,886 


938 


9.98 
21.  6^ 
18.  » 
81.  1 

16.  • 

10.  1 

21.  a 

18.  4 
20.  I 

14.  9 

10.2» 

20.  0 

21.  7 

16.17 

10.17 

19.  5 
19.  3 

14.80 

10.01 
19.  1 
30.  1 

14.87 

9.89 
18.  7 
18.  » 

18.65 

10.00 
18.  T 
18.  8 

18.46 

9.76 
18.  8 

18.  9 

18.95 

9.73 
18.  8 
18.  5 

13.9T 

9.71 


6  66 

4  17 

5  75 
12  26 

6  18 

407 

5  61 
12  44 

6  12 

4  00 

5  27 
10  96 

5  68 

8  99 

4  97 

9  97 

5  87 

3  97 

4  79 
10  01 

6  28 

8  89 
466 
940 

608 

8  83     .... 
4  64   19.  0 
19.  1 


4  93   13.97 
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A.  1896 


Ta 


POPULATION. 

BLB  y.    Showing  for  fcownahipB,  town  Mid  village  municipalitiei,  grouped  by  eonntiea,  and  for  titiM, 
the  population  of  Ontario  as  taken  by  the  manicipal  aflseuors  in  the  two  years,  lft94-6. 


Municipalities. 


SdSBX  : 

Anderdon 

Colchester,  N 
Colchester,  S  . 
Gosfield,  N... 
GoBfield,  S  ... 
Kaidstone  . . 

Maiden 

Mersea 

Pelee  Island .  ■ 
Rochester  . . . 
Sandwich,  E  . 
Sandwich,  S  . 
Sandwich,  W. 
Tilbury,  N... 
TUbury,  W  . . 


Total  for  townships 


Amheratburg 

E»9ex 

Leamington., 
Sandmeh.,.» 
*WalkervUle 
Belle  River. . 
Kingsville  .. 


Total  for  towns  aud  villages. 


Kent: 
Camden  ... 
Chatham . . . 
Dover  . . . . , 
Harwich  . . , 
Howard  .., 
Orf ord  .... 
Raleigh  . . . 
Romney  ... 
Tilbury,  B  . 
Zone 


Total  for  townships 


Blenheim 

Bothwell 

Dresden   

Midgetovm  ... 
Thamesville  . . 

Tilbury 

tWallaoeburg 


Total  for  towns  and  villages. 


Elgin  : 
Aldborough  . . 

Bayham 

Dorchester,  S. 

Dunwich 

Mai  abide 


1,941 
1,436 
2,344 
1,591 
2,009 
2,876 
1,528 
3,807 
653 
2,417 
2,574 
1,582 
2,370 


1.788 

31,130 

2,181 
2,172 
1,860 
1,295 
1,149 
544 
1,289 

10,490 


4.807 
3,589 
4,416 
3,319 
2,729| 
4,500 
1,625 
3,146 
1,223 

82,042 

1,707 
854 

1,801 

2,169 
853 
971 

2,089 

10,444 


4,785 
3.458 
1,4€1 
3,181 
3,648 


1894. 


2,041 
1,639 
2,413 
1,563 
1,972 
2,777 
1,464 
3,666 
629 
2,567 
2,358 
1,544 
2,241 
2,212 
2,064 

31,140 

2,084 
2,165 
1,788 
1,358 
1,157 
553 
1,255 

10,360 


2,772 
4,672 

t3,558 
4,669 
8,468 

/  2,707 
4,556 
1,588 
2,843 
1,232 

32,066 

1,690 

843 

1,840 

2,135 

804 

973 


10,223 


4,626 
3,476 
1,486 
3,001 
3,630 


Municipalities. 


Elgin.— Continued, 
Southwold 
Yarmouth 

Total  for  townships 

Aylmer 

Dutton 

Port  Stanley 
Springfield 


Total  for  town  and  villages 

Norfolk  : 
Charlotte  ville 
Houffhton 
Midaleton 
Townsend 
Walsingham,  N 
Walsingham,  S 
Windham 
'Woodhouse 

Total  for  townships 

Simeoe 

Delhi 

Pert  Dover 
Port  Rowan 
Waterford 

Total  for  town  and  villages  . . 

Haldimand  : 
Canborough 
Cayuga,  N 
Cayuga,  S 

Dunn 

Moulton 

Oneida 

Rainham 

Seneca 

Sherbrooke 

Walpole 

Total  for  townships 

Caledonia 
Cayuga 
Dunn  ville 
Hagerd?ille 

Total  for  villages 

Wblland  : 
Bertie 
Crowland 
Humberstone 


NoTK.— Towns  are  printed  in  italics.     "  Villages  "  means  incorporated  villages. 

*Separated  from  county  for  municipal  purposes.  fFigures  from  retvra  of  189S. 

:!:Becomes  a  town  in  1896. 
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A.  1896 


Table  V.— POPULATION.— Con^tniied. 


Mnnioipalitie 


Wblland.  ^Continued, 

Pelham 

Stamford 

rhoTold   

Wainfleet 

WillcmRhl^ 

Total  for  townships 

Ifiaga/ra  FaUt 

Thorold    

Welland 

'Bridgeborg 

Ghippawa 

Fort  Erie 

Niagara  Falls  Sooth   

PortColbome 

Total  for  towns  and  villages. . 

Lajcbton: 

Bosanqnet 

Brooke  

Dawn   

Enniskillen 

£aphemia  

Moore 

Plympton    , 

Samia v.. 

Sombra , 

Warwick 

Total  for  townships 

Ft>rtMt  

PetroUa 

Samia 

Alvinston 

Arkona 

Oil  Springs  ....   , 

Point  Edward   

Thedford  

Watford 

Wyoming 

Total  for  towns  and  Tillages 

HUBON  : 

Ashfield 

Golbome    , 

Goderich 

Grey , 

Hay 

Howick 

Hullett 

McKiUop 

Morris 

Stanley 

Stephen  

Tuckersmith 

Tomberry  .... 

Usbome , 

Wawanosh,  £ 


1895. 

1894. 

2,418 

2,265 

2,047 

1.999 

],9d2 

1,980 

2,474 

2,468 

940 

929 

16,481 

17,488 

8,784 

8,619 

2,246 
1,981 

l^ 

1,249 

649 

66i 

862 

918 

1,809 

1,298 

1,186 

1,166 

18.006 

11,744 

2,436 

2,461 

8,272 

8,268 

3,018 

2.767 

5.201 

5,201 

2,209 

2,183 

6,028 

6,609 

8,348 

8,686 

2,148 

2,088 

S.641 

8,666 

8,460 

t8,689 

83,740 

84,488 

1,669 

1.664 

4,842 

4,483 

6,287 

6.525 

1,055 

1,086 

477 

479 

1,002 

1,037 

1,405 

1,481 

583 

577 

1.260 

1,278 

823 

827 

18,793 

19,327 

3,371 

3,285 

1.805 

1,806 

2.537 

2.462 

8,643 

3,623 

4.045 

3,965 

4,366 

4.355 

2.898 

2.913 

2,985 

2,980 

2,849 

2,930 

2,287 

2,222 

8.832 

3.732 

2,614 

2,675 

2,354 

2,261 

2.400 

2.438 

1,839 

1,878 

Municipalities. 


Huron—  Continued, 
Wawanosh,  W 

Total  for  townships 

ClinUm 

Ooderieh 

Seaforik   , 

Wingham 

Bayfield 

Blyth   

BruBseU , 

Exeter 

Wroxeter , 

Total  for  towns  and  villages 

Bbuob: 

Albemarle  

Amabel    , 

Arran  . 

Brant  

Bmce 

Osrrick 

Cnlross , 

Eastnor   , 

Elderslie 

Greenock 

Huron ' 

Kincardine   

Elinloss 

Lindsay  and  St.  Edmunds 

Saugeen  

Total  tot  townships 

Kincardine 

Watkerion  

WiarUm  

Chesley » 

Lucknow 

Paisley 

Port  Elgin 

Southampton   

Tara 

Teeswater   

Tiverton 

Total  for  towns  and  villages . 

Grey: 

Artemesia  

Bentinck   

CoUingwood  

Derby  

Egremont   

Euphrasia  

Glenelg 

Holland  

Keppel 

Normanby 

Osprey 

Proton 


1896. 


2,138 

45,918 

2,448 

8,696 

2,412 

2,195 

641 

987 

1,208 

1.756 

496 

15,881 


1,475 


2,569 
4,279 
8,024 
6,091 
8,069 
1,536 
2,462 
2,863 
8,645 
8,097 
2,554 
720, 
l,46l| 

40,717 

2,680 
8,251 
2,180 
1,740 
1,382 
1,174 
1,421 
1.455 

710 
1,148 

497 

17,638 


3,513 
4,664 
3,500 
1,919 
3,380 
3,383 
3,016 
3,428 
3,874 
4,873 
3,321 
3,097 


1894. 


2,161 

46,686 

2,423 
3,63S 
2,4Sa 


912 
1,208 
1.751 

459 

15,71» 


1,428 
2,808 
2,696 
3.94S 
2,909 
5,018 
2.890 
1,435 
2,502 
2,934 
3.692 
2.818 
2,456 
816 
1.471 

39.816 


3.114 
2.173 
1.460 
1,121 
1.098 
1.70O 
1,366 

721 
1,167 

397 

17,166 


3.430 
4.502 
3,671 
1,924 
3,241 
3,115 
3,004 
3,561 
3.931 
4,899 
3.244 
3,039 


'Incorporated  in  1896  out  of  Bertie  township. 


+Taken  trom  return  of  1893. 
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A.  1896 


Tablb  V. —population.— ConWnudd. 


Municipalities. 


O  RBT. — Oontinued. 

St.  Vincent 

Sarawak 

Sullivan 

Sydenham  

Total  for  townships 

Durham 

Meaford  

Owen  Sound 

7%ombury 

Dundalk 

Markdale    

Total  for  towns  and  villages 

SiHOOB  : 

Adjala , 

Essa 

Flos  

Gwillimbury,  W  

Innisfil 

M atohedash   

Medonte 

Nottawasaga , 

Oriilia , 

Oro    

Snnnidale    

Tay  

Teoumseth 

Tiny 

ToBAorontio j 

Vespra '. . 

Total  for  tewnships 

AVUaton    

Barrie 

CollingwQod j . . 

Midland 

Oriilia  

Penetanguithenie    

SUayner 

Allandale 

Beeton 

Bradford 

Greemore 

Tottenham 

Total  for  towns  and  villages 

If  IDDLB8BX  : 

Adelaide 

Biddulph 

Garadoo  

Delaware  

Dorohester,  N     

Ekfrid 

Lobo 

London    

MoGillivray    

Metcalfe    

Mosa  


1896. 


2,936 
1.176 
3,423 
3,610 

63,113 

1,236 
1,922 
7,461 

864 
.  761 

788 

12,981 


1,924 
8,982 
3,292 
2,374 

3,768 


4,928 
8,646 
3,969 
2,843 
3,692 
3,408 
8.707 
1,688 
2,732 


1894. 


2,958 
1,062 
3,667 
3,618 

62.861; 

1,224 

1.790 

7,339 

867 

719 

718 

12,667 


1,967 
3.971 
3,111 
2,293 
3,457 
403 
3,903 
6,310 
3,499 
8.857 
2,323 
8,799 
3,233 
3,857 
1,660 
2,781 


49,2661     49,404 


1,909 

6,024l 

5,4101 

1.8471 

6,0601 

2,408l 

1,210 

9761 

676 

9J4 

677 

644 

26,644 


2,229 
2,412l 
3,830 
1,6371 
3,6611 
2,664 
2,706 
8,588 
2,998 
1,637 
2,690 


Municipalities. 


1,926 

4,929 

6,166 

1,617 

4,871 

2,323 

1,172 

988 

566 

907 

721 

537 

26,706 


2,070 
2,360 
3,839  i 
1,671 
3,613 
2,659 
2,660 
8,612 
3,037 
1,455 
2.686 


MiDDLKSBx.  —  Continued, 

Nissouri,  W   

Westminster 

Willianjs,  E    

WUliams,  W 


Total  for  townships. 


ParkhiU   

Strathroy 

Ailsa  Onbig. . . 

Glenooe    

London  West. 

Lucan  

Newbuiy 

WardsvUle  . . . 


1896. 


1894. 


Total  for  towns  and  villages . 


Oxford  : 
Blaodford  . 
Blenheim . . . 
Dereham  . . . 
Nissouri,  £. 
Norwiob,  N. 
Norwich,  S. 
Oxford,  K  . 
Oxford,  N  . 
Oxfoid,  W  . 
Zorra,  E  . . . 
Zorra,  W... 


Total  for  townships. 


Ingergoll  . . 
Tilaonburff 
Woodttoek 

Embro 

Norwich  . . 


Total  for  towns  and  villages. 


Bbant: 
Brantford    . . 

Burf Old    

ihimfries,  S 
Oakland  .... 
Onondaga    . . 


Total  for  townships 
Parti    


Pbrth  : 
Blanshard  .. 

Downie    

Easthope,  N 
Easthope,  S 

ElUoe    

Elma 

FuUarton .... 

Hibbert    

IfOgan  

Mornington 


2,670 
4,663 
1,487 
1,612 

46,164 

l,667i 

3,057 

712 

1,011 

1,947 

803 

403 

333 

9,833 


1.648 
4,720 
3,673 


2,186 
2,450 
1,972 
1,389 
2,007 
3,764 
2,668! 


4.476 
2.156! 
8,7911 
617 
1,169 

17,208 


6,279 
4,622 
2,848 
768 
1,242 

14,759' 

8.046 


2,724 
2,871 
2,226 
1,876 


8.967 
2,080 
2,282 
2,739 
2,994 


2,600 
4,306 
1,479 
1,712 

44,549 

1,558 
3,016 
635 
994 
1,876 
849 
426 
318 

9,6M 


1,698 
4,629 
3,601 
2,676 
2,190 
2,488 
1,927 
1,291 
1,996 
3.784 
2,786 


29,021!     29,010 


4,414 

2,214 

8,888 

61T 

17.881 


6,9H 
4.527 
2,821 
794 
1,215 

14,611 

8,000 


2,092 
2,838 
2,291 
1,900 
3,140 
3,938 
2,181 
1389 
2,788 
2,904 
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A.  1896 


Table  V. -POPULATION.  -CofUinued. 


MunioipalitieB, 


Perth. — Continued, 
Wallace  


Total  for  townshipfl. 


LtMtowd   .. 
MiteheU . . . 
*St.  Mary'9 
Hilverton 


Total  for  towns  and  village 


Wbllikoton  : 

Arthur 

Eramosa 

Erin 

Oaraf raxa,  W 

Gnelph  

Luther,  W  . . . 
Maryborough . 

Minto   

Nichol 

Peel  

Pilkington  .  .. 
Puslinch 


Total  for  townships. 


Harriaion  . . . 
Mount  ForeH  . 
PalmertUm  ... 

Arthur 

Clifford    

Drayton 

Elora    

Erin 

Fergus    


Total  for  towns  and  villages. 


Watbhloo  : 
Dumfries,  N 
Waterloo.... 
Wellesley  .. 
Wilmot  .... 
Woolwich    . . 


Total  for  townships . 


Berlin  

OaU  

Waterloo 

Ayr   

El  mira 

Hespeler 

New  Hamburg 
Preston    


Total  for  towns  and  villages. 


DUFVEEIN  : 

Amaranth  . . . 
earafiaza,  S  , 
Luther,  £  . . 
Melancthon    . 


18d6. 


2,9a0 

29,922 

2,685 

2,205 

3,273 

604 


1894. 


2,977 

29,902 

2,652 

2,199 

3,273 

601 


12,386 


2,258 
6,970 
6,007 
5,306 
4.433 

23,974 

7,778 
7.420 
3,227 
853 
1,031 
1,851 
1,169 
2,017 

25,346 


2,001 
2,294 
3,624 


Municipalities. 


8,767 

8,625 

3,187 

t2,968' 

2,473 

2,767 

3,339 

3,633 

2,718 

2,716 

2,263 

2,207 

1,899 

2,047 

3,016 

3,033 

3,090 

3,160 

1,979 

1,966 

4,143 

4,213 

1,411 

1,406 

3,459 

3,863 

32,976,     33,478 


1,806 

1,655 

2,440 

2,437 

1,983 

1,968 

1,290 

1,219 

618 

614 

845 

770 

1,273 

1,272 

610 

489 

1,621 

1,591 

DuFFERiN.  ^Continued, 

Mono    

Mulmur  


Total  for  townships. 


OrangeviUe . 
Sbelbume    . 


Total  for  town  and  village . . . 


LiNOOLN  : 

Oaistor 

Clinton    

Gainsborough 
Grantham  ... 
Grimsby,  N  . 
Grimsby,  S.... 

Louth  

Niagara   


Total  for  townships. 


12,015 


2,424 
6,953 
6,000 
5,334 
4,410 

24,121 

7,565 
7,2201 
3,087 
913' 
997 
1,669 
1,160 

i,r 

24,500 


2.695 
1,981 
2,174 
3,290 


Niagara  

Beamsville 

Grimsby , 

Merritton    

Port  Dalhousie  , 


Total  for  townships. 


Dundcu    . . . 
Waterdown 


Total  for  town  and  village 


Halton  : 
Esquesing   . . . 
Nassagaweya  . 

Nelson 

Trafalgar 


Total  for  townships . 


Milton 

OakvilU    . . . 

Acton   

Burlington . 
Georgetown 


Total  for  town  and  villages  . . 


Wentworth  : 

Ancaster 

Barton . .  

Beverly    

Binbrook  

Flamborough,  E   . 
Flamborough,  W  . 

Glanford 

tSaltfleet 


Total  for  towns  and  villages . 


1895.        1891. 


3,360 
2,975 

16,877 

3,700 
1,168 

4,868 


1.672 
1,898 
2.4811 
1,7941 
1,165 
l,346l 
1,7531 
1,791 

13,900 

1,807 


1,596 
1,010 

5,777 


4,078 
3,477 
4,308 
1,448 
2,532 
2,881 
1,530 
2,578 


2,979 
698 

8,677 


3,790 
2,580 
2,845 
3,677 

12,892 

1,360 

i,e- 

1,265 
1,268 
1,448 

7,0S0 


*3eparated  from  county  for  municipal  parposes. 

39 


3,404 
3,128 

16,667 

3,600 
1,167 

4,757 


1,671 
1,946 
2,391 
1,821 
1,108 
1,31K 
1,708 
1,824 

13,784 

1,136 

830 

898 

1.537 

1,034 

5,43S 


3,954 
S,«98 
4,412 
1,506 
2,506 
2,879 
1,526 
2,646 

22,826 

3,042 
692 

8,734 


2,566 
2,798 
8,674 

12,919 

1,40* 
1,698 
1,246 
1,169 
1,401 

6,814 


fTaken  from  return  of  1898. 
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A.  1S96 


Table  V.— POPULATION.— ConltnKarf. 


Mtmioipalilie 


PXBL: 

Albion 

Oaledon   

Ohingaaooiifly    

Toronto   

Toronto  Goto 

Total  for  townships 

BrampUm    

Bolton 

Streetsville 

Total  for  town  and  villages 

Yobk: 

Etobicoke   

Georrina 

GwilJimbury,  E 

Gwillimbary,  N    

Kinff  

Markham    

ScarboroQgh 

Vaughan 

Whitchurch    

York 

Total  for  townships 

Aurora 

Nemaarkei 

North  Toronto    

Toronto  Junction , 

East  Toronto 

Holland  Landing 

Markham    

Richmond  Hill 

Stouflfville  

Sutton 

Weston    

Woodbridge   

Total  for  towni  and  villages 

Ontario  : 

Brock  

Mara 

Pickering 

Rama    

Reach  

Scott 

Scugog 

Thorah 

Uxbridge    

Whitby,  E 

Whitby    , 

Total  for  townships 

Oshaua    

Uxbridge 

Whitby 

Beaverton 

Cannington    


1896. 

1894. 

2,798 

2,714 

4,039 

4,072 

4,180 

4,167 

6,176 

6,249 

1,107 

1,166 

17,300 

17,847 

8,030 

3,086 

687 

682 

672 

665 

4,389 

4.432 

8,607 

3,600 

1,689 

1,690 

2,880 

3,153 

1.875 

1,622 

6,261 

5,090 

5,199 

6,066 

3,816 

3,712 

4,686 

4,98d 

3,797 

8.764 

8,018 

8,290 

40,218 

40,746 

1.729 

1,828 

2,027 

2,081 

1,639 

1,646 

4,434 

4,280 

1,125 

1,172 

456 

416 

1,061 

1,085 

719 

688 

1,300 

1,231 

(HO 

597 

1,243 

1,250 

760 

799 

17,132 

17,073 

3,612 

3,642 

3,004 

8,006 

6,424 

5,432 

1,340 

1,326 

8,818 

8,752 

2,225 

2,193 

509 

534 

1,449 

1,338 

2,863 

2,830 

2,666 

2,469 

2,315 

2,275 

29,215 

28,696 

3,971 

4,035 

1,954 

1,944 

2,585 

2,576 

727 

813 

1,140 

1,159 

Municipalities. 


OvTAnio.—CotUinu^, 
Port  Perry 

Total  for  towns  and  villages 

DT7BHAM  : 

Gartwright 

Cavan  .....   

Glaike 

Darlington 

Hope    , 

Manvers 

Total  for  townships 

BowmanvilU   

Port  Hope   

MUlbrook   

Newcastle  

Total  for  towns  and  villages. 

NORTHUITBEBLAND  : 

Alnwick 

Brighton 

Gramahe 

Haldimand 

HamOton    

Monaghan,  S 

Murray 

Percy  

Seymour .,.,. 

Total  for  townships 

Cobourg    

Brighton 

Gampbellf  ord    

Golbome 

Hastings 

Total  for  town  and  villages 

Pbince  Edward: 

Ameliasburg 

Athol   

HalloweU    . 

Hillier 

Marysburg,  N   

Marygburg,  S 

Sophiasburg  

Total  for  townships 

Picton 

Wellington 

Total  for  town  and  village . . 

Lennox  and  Addinqton  : 

Adolphustown  

Amherst  Island    

Gam'den,  E 

Denbigh,  etc 


1896. 


1,560 
11,927 


1,908 
2,801 
4,246 
4,488 
8,712 
3,867 

20,511 

2,874 

4,726 

887 

687 

9,174 


1,083 
2,820 
2,712 
.4,190 
4,225 
1,036 
2,818 
3,U9 
3,196 

25,147 

4,267 
1,434 
2.266 
1,003 


3,079 
1,186 
3,128 
1,640 
1,320 
1,879 
1,908 

13,640 

3,612 
491 

4,003 


548 

848 

3,920 


1894. 


1,568 
12,086 


1,89» 
2,798 
4,256 
4,370 
8,o49 
8,186 

90,345 

8,034 

4,718 

928 

629 

9,309 


1,056 
2,698 
2,767 
4,208 
4,V50 
1,034 
♦2,875 
S,'216 
2,951 

26,057 

4,812 
1,340 
2,3^ 

981 
709 

9,677 


2,937 
1,219 
8,166 
1,697 
1,424 
1,395 
1,970 

18,808 

3,246 
501 

3,747 


561 

827 

3,8fS 

955 


*  Taken  from  return  of  1893. 
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Table  V. -POPULATION.— Continued. 


Mtinicipalities. 


LSNNOZ  AND  ADDIMOTON.--{7on. 

Emefftown 

Ftederickaborg,  N 

Fredericksbniv,  S    , 

Kabdar,  AngkiMa,  etc < 

Richmond  

Sheffield 


Total  for  townships  .  . . 

Napaaue 

Bath 

Newborg 


Total  for  town  and  Tillages 

Frontknac : 

Barrie 

Bedford  

Clarendon  and  Miller 

Hinchinfarooke 

Howe  Island 

Kennebec   

Kingston 

LoQghborongh 

Olden   ....?. 

Oso    

Palmerston  and  Oanonto   . . 

Pittebuig    

Portland * 

Storrington    

Wolfe  Island 


Total  for  townships. 


Garden  Island 
Portsmouth 


Total  for  villages 


LxBDfi: 

Bastard  and  Bnrgess  

Crosby,  N  

Orosk^,S    

Elizabethtown  

Ehnsley,  S 

Kitley 

Leeds  and  Lansdowne,  Front. 
Leeds  and  Lansdowne,  Rear. . 

Yonge  and  Esoott,  Front 

Yonge  and  Esoott,  Rear    


Total  for  townships. 


^BroekviUe. 
Oananoque  . 
Athens. ... 
Newboro*  .. 


Total  for  towns  and  villages . 


t  Grbnville  : 

Augusta 

Edwardsburg . 
Gower,  S 


y 

1895. 

1894. 

8,346 

2,711 

•     1,428 

1,473 

1.085 

1,076 

1,124 

1.1161 

2,206 

2,615 

2,041 

2,0611 

17,459 

17,260 

8,053 

2,991 

487 

452 

008 

578 

4,098 

4,021 

688 

620 

1,586 

1,561 

807 

795 

1,218 

1,233 

270 

800 

1,288 

1,284 

2,994 

2,656 

1.687 

1,764 

981 

962 

1,059 

1,083 

972 

968 

2,879 

2,833 

2,045 

2,058 

1,768 

1,873 

1,474 

1,630 

21,061 

21,115 

869 

860 

729 

834 

1,098 

.     1,194 

2,713 

2,866 

1,526 

1.645 

1.727 

1,789 

3,884 

S,99C 

786 

796 

1,961 

1,936 

2,960 

3,120 

2,189 

2,147 

2,414 

2,531 

1,204 

1,202 

21,363 

21,972 

9,134 

8,631 

3,619 

3,P80 

865 

818 

439 

396 

14,057 

13,425 

8,587 

3,765 

3,750 

3,708 

768 

818 

Municipalities. 

1895. 

8,048 
1,814 

1894. 

Gbenville.— CfentintKrf. 

Oxford  on  Rideau    

Wolford 

2,968 

1,879 

Total  for  townships 


XPreseoU.... 

Cardinal 

Kemptville. . 
Mernokville 


Total  for  town  and  villages  . 

Ddndas  : 

Matilda   

Mountain    

Williamsburg 

Winchester 


Total  for  townships. 


Chesterville 

Iroquois 

Morrisburg.. 
Winchester., 


Total  for  villages 


§  Stobmont  : 

Cornwall 

Finch   

Osnabruck  .. 
Roxborough 


Total  for  townships 
Cornwall 


§  Glenoabbt  : 
Charlottenburg . 

Kenyon    

Lancaster    

Lochiel 


Total  for  townships . 


Alexandria . 
Lancaster  . 
Maxville    . . 


Total  for  villages 


PBEScorr : 

Alfred 

Caledonia    

Hawkeebury,  E  . . . 
Hawke-ibury,  W  .. 

Longueuil    

Plantagenet,  N 

Plantagenet,  S  . . . . 


Total  for  townships . 
^Hawkesbury    


12,967 

2,817 

996 

1,206 

1,046 

6,065 


8,722 
2,814 
8,705 
8,810 

18,551 

774 
1,110 
1.7.^" 


4,574 


5,271 
2,988 
4,574 
4,248 

17,081 

6.056 


5,126 
4,801 
8.558 
If4.495 

17.480 

1,589 
503 
549 

2,641 


8.137 
1,701 
4,989 
2,476 
973 
3.677 
2,965 

19,918 

2,067 


18,188 

2,9.% 

986 

1,261 

1,«2I 

6,20« 


8,890 
2,H5i 
8,661 
8,254 

18,069 

758 
1,181 
1,689 

962 

4,477 


6,867 
8,038 
4.628 
4,207 

17,280 

6,018 


4,748 
3,809 
3,465 
4,496 

13,512 

1,460 
498 
670 

2,523 


3,no 

1,6  "»4 
4.978 
2,5'>6 
**iO 
3,M8 
2,865 

19,086 

2,079 


'Separated  from  county  for  municipal  purpoaes.    tUoited  with  Leeds  for  municipal  purposes.     X  Sep 
arated  from  county  for  municipal  purposes,      §United  to  Dundas  for  municipal  purposes^    hFignres  for 
1894  used,  as  clerk  says  1895  figures  are  inaccurate.     *IBecomf  s  a  town  in  1896. 
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Table  V.-V OVULATION. —Continued, 


Municipalities. 


TEnacoTr,— Continued, 
L'Orignal    


Total  for  villages  . 


^Russell  : 
Cambridge  . . 

Clarence 

Cumberland 
RuBsell 


Total  for  townships. 


Casselman 
Rockland 


Total  for  villages  . 


Carlkton  : 

Fitzroy    

Gloucester  ... 
Goulboun^  ... 
Grower,  N    ... 

Huntley 

March 

Marlborough  . 

Nepean    

Osgoode  

Torbolton    ... 


Total  for  townships . 


Hintonburg  , 
Ottawa,  Bast  , 
Richmond  ... 


Total  for  villages 


RENfRKW : 

Admaston  

Algona,  S    

Alice  and  Fraser 

Bagot  anl  BUthefield  

Bromley 

Brougham  

Bradenell  and  Lynedoch 

Grattan  

Griffith  and  Matawatchan  . . . 

Hagarty,  Jones,  etc 

Head,  Clara  and  Maria 

Horton 

McNab 

Pembroke 

Petewawa   

Radoliffe  and  Raglan 

Ralph,  Buchanan  and  Wylie. 

RosH 

Sebastopol 

Stafford  

Westmeath 

Wilberforoe  and  Algona,  N  . . 


Total  for  townshipH 


1895. 


966 
8,038 


2,608 
4,682 


2,914 

13,693 

795 
1,540 

2,335 


2,578 
t5,847 
2,481 
2,190 
2,152 
1,108 
1,462 
4,341 
4,820 
980 

27,412 

1,927 
787 
857 

3,071 


2,098 

829 

1,764 

1,438 

1,816 

586 

1,312 

1,464 

718 

2.205 

406 

1,361 

8,470 

726 

864 

996 

867 

2,702 

690 

1.018 

8,026 

2,249 

32,554 


1894. 


2,882 


2,633 
4,295 


2,787 

13,614 

704' 
1,2221 

1,926 


2,609 
t5,847 
2,469 
2,133 
2,178 
1,120 
1,479 
4,240 
4,388 
942 

27,806 

1.748 
712 
358 

2,843 


2,239 

831 
1,744 
1,272 
1,735 

522 
1,807 
1,557 

680 
2,062 

410 
1,341 
3,388 

675 

896 
1,001 

817 
2,687 

6771 
1,007' 
8,094 
2,14S 

81,988 


Municipalities. 


RKiiFRKvr,— Continued. 

AmprioT 

PenU>roke 

Renfrew  

Eganville 


Total  for  towns  and  village 

Lanark : 

Bathurst 

Beckwith 

Burgees  N 

Dalhousie  and  Sherbrooke  N 

Darling 

Drummond 

Elmsley,  N 

Lanark 

Lavant 

Montague 

Pakenham 

Ramsay    

Sherbrooke  S 


Total  for  townships. 


Almontt 

Carlcton  Plaoe 

tPerth «. 

Smith't  Falli 

Lanark 


Total  for  towns  and  village 

Victoria  : 

Bexley 

Garden 

Dalton    

Bldon 

Emilv 

Fenelon 

Laxton,  Digby  and  Longford 

Mariposa 

Ops 

Somerville 

Verulam 


Total  for  townships    -  • 


Lindsay 

Bobcaygeon  .. 
Fenelon  Falls . 
Omemee  ..... 
Woodville  . . . . 


Total  for  town  and  villages 


Peterborough  : 

Asphodel 

Belmont  and  Methuen  . . , 
Burleigh  and  Anstrucher 

Chandos  

Douro 

Dummer 


1895. 


3,711 1 
4,638 
2,909 
l,'tt8j 

12.341 


2,564 
1.661 

877 
1.947 

730 
1,949 
1,054 
1,726 

630 
2,088 
1,832 
2,182 

912 

20,152 

2,943 
4,310 
3,160 
4.242 
852 

15,507 


894 

723 

520 

2.700 

2,110 

2,311 

79.'i 

3,817 

2,449 

1,780 

1.859 

19,956 

6.799 
825 

1.181 
6781 
654 


1894. 


3,646 
4,484 
2.^68 
1,046 

11,642 


2.6S3 
1,696 

884 
1,918 

n2 

1,894 


l.«97| 
1.92» 
683 
8.X6' 
1.89«| 
2.085 


1,740 
607 
1,877 
1,814 
2,164 
816 

19,694 

2,904 
4.296 
3,111 
4,222 

788 

15,328 


762 

713 

619 

2,647 

2,189 


769 
8.860 
2,461 
1,878 
1,805 

19,899 

6,726 
716 

1,184 
604 
688 


9.937       9J66 


1,656 
1.894 
698 
701 
1.877 
2,157 


*United  to  Presoobt  for  municipal  purposes.    +Fit(ure8  for  1894,  as  assessor's  for  1895  are  incomplete. 
^Separated  from  county  for  municipal  purposes. 
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Table  V.— POPULATIO:^.— (7(>n«inw«i. 


MunicipaliiiM. 


TwTKBBOBOVQU.—Continited. 

Enniflmore 

Oftlway  and  GavendiBh  . . . 

Harvey 

M onanrhan  N  

Otonabee 

Smith 


Total  for  townshipa. 


fPeUrbofvugh. 
Aahbamham  . 
Havelock    .... 

Lakefiold 

Norwood 


Total  for  town  and  Tillagw  . 

Halibubton  : 

Anaon  and  Hindon 

Cardiff    

Dyaart    

Glamorgan 

Lutterworth 

Blinden 

Monmouth 

Snowdon 

Stanhope  and  Sherbomrne 


Total  for  townahips. 


Hastinos  : 
Bangor,  Wioklow  and  Modnre. 

Carlow  

Pnngannon 

SIzevir  and  Grimsthorpe 

Faraday 

Hnngenord 

Huntingdon 


Madoo 

liarmora  and  Lake , 

Mayo     , 

Monteagle  and  Heraohel  , 

Rawdon 

Sidney 

Tharh>w 

Tudor  and  Oaahel 

Tyendinaga , 

WoUaaton 


^otal  for  bownahips 


DeserorUo. 
Trenton  .. 
Madoc  .. 
Stirling  .. 
Tweed  . .  - 


Total  for  towns  and  Tillages. 

Muskoka  : 

Brunei 

CardweU 


1896. 


*881 
919 
1.088 
823 
3,343 
2,701 

18,578 

10,835 

1,667 

814 

1.079 

1.079 

16.474 


274 
596 
988 
607 
460 
1,192 
641 
796 
633 

6,975 


770 

530 

739 

984 

978 

4,526 

2,306 

522 

2,629 

1,968 

449 

1.623 

3.384 

4,276 

4,836 

774 

3,770 


35.664 

2.964 

4.188 

1.066 

798 


9.906 


725 
420 


1894. 


881 
739 

1,0011 
926 

8,302! 

2,684 

18,418 

10,668 

l,6^9 

1.270 

1.040 

709 

15,846 


286 
567 
975 
61 
42 
1,140 
621 
786 


6.768 

844 

513 

748: 
1,039 

796 
4,907 
2.807 

604 
2,648 
1,951 

417 
1,452 
3,271 
4.046 
4.857 

788! 
3,709 

672 

I 

36,368 

3,679 


Munioipalities. 


MOSKOKA. — Conetnued. 

Chaffey 

Draper 

McLean  and  Ridout  . 

Macaulay  « 

Medora  and  Wood  . . . 

Monck 

Morrison 

Muekoka 

Oakley 

Ryde 

Stephenson 

Stisted 

Watt 


Total  for  townships . 


Braeebridffe.. 
OravenhurH 
HuntBville  .. 


Total  for  towns  and  village. 


Pabbt  Sound  : 

Armour 

Chapman 

Ghnstie 

Foley 

Hagerman  .... 
Himsworth  N. 
Himsworth  S . . 
Humphrey  . . . . 

Joly 

Mo  Dougall . . . . 

McKellar 

MoMurrioh . . . . 

Machar , 

Nipissing 

Perry 

Ryerson 

Strong 


Total  for  townships 


Parry  Sound  , 
Burkes  FaUs  . 


Sundridge 
Total  for  town  and  Tillages  , 


1,017 
770 
866 

10,294 


666 
416 


Nipissing  : 
Bonfiekl  .. 
Caldwell  . . 
Calvin  .... 
Cameron  . . 

Ferris 

McKim  . . . 
Mattawan 
Papineau . . 
Springer  . . 
Widdifield 


Total  for  townships. 


1896. 


l.lll 
892 
749 
715 

1,009 
864 
902 
624 
354 
655 

1.016 
618 
860 

11,404 

1.880 
1,865 
1.514 

6,259 


940 
612 
332 
491 
618 
204 

1,867 
647 
267 
839 
606 
694 
891 
544 

1,266 
639 
676 

10,916 

1,853 
685 
424 


1,281 
469 
492 
87 
512 
626 
231 
624 

1,216 
417 

5,948 


1894. 


1,035 
724 
691 
960 
780 
787 
680 
379 

62sr 

946 
642 
841 

10,73T 

1,766 
1,886 
1.477 

6,078 


920 
683 
247 
418 
518 
214 

1,216 
54f 
806 
399 
619 
•02 
706 
288 

M60 
641 
6M 

9,90t 

1.787 
686 

896 

2,717 


i,2«r 

417 
401 
108 
600 
748 
225 
401 
1,108 
392 

5,627 


'Figured  for  1894  used  as  1895  are  ioaconrate.       fSeparated  from  coimty  for  municipal  purposes. 
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Table  V. -POPULATION.-  Concluded. 


MnniciiMblitieB. 


MaUavKt 

Morth  Bay 

I^dbury 


Totol  for  towns. 


Makitoulin  : 
AwrigiTiftok 
BillingB  . . . 


Oarnmrvon 

Oookborn  Island 

Gk>rdon 

HowUnd 

Sandfield 

Tehknmmah 


Total  for  townships. 


€h>reBay^ 

LiUle  Current 


Total  for  towns. 


Alooha: 

Balfonr 

Drury,  Denison  and  Graham  . 

Hallam 

HUton 

Jooelyn 

Johnson  and  Tarbatt 

Laird 

liacdonald  and  Meredith 

Plnmmer  additional    

Rayside    

Si.  Joseph 

Salter,  May  and  116 

Sanlt  Ste.  Marie 

Thessalon 


Total  for  townships. 


1896. 


1,800 
2,168 
1,408 

5,876 


1.040 

1,064 

829 

275 

198 

184 

588 

669] 

156 

141 

700 

660j 

840 

8701 

4,418 

620 
546 

1,066 


480 
289 
464 
SCO 
895 
558| 
2591 
418 
546 
468 
797 
658 
500 
468 

6,529 


1894. 


1.7801 
2,861 

1,417| 

5,668| 


361 1 

4,427 

359I 
7001 

1,059 


827 
170 
4321 
502 


253 
295 
616 
415 


387 
483 

6,893 


Munioipalities. 


Alooha.  —Continued. 
SauU  Ste.  Marie  . . . 
Thesaalon 


Total  for  towns. 

Thundeb  Bat  : 

Neebing 

Oliver 

Shtiniah 


Total  for  townships. 


FoH  William. 
Fort  AHhur  . . 


Total  for  towns. 

Raint  Riteb  : 

Alberton 

Keewatin 


Total  for  townships. 
Bat  Portage 


GiYlBb : 
Belleville  (Hastings)  . . . . 

Brantford  (Brant) 

GhathamJEent) 

Guelph  (Wellington)  .... 
Hamilton  (Wentworth) . . 
Kingston  (Frontenac) .... 

London  (Middlesex) 

Ottawa  (Carleton) 

St.  Catharines  (Lincoln) 

St.  Tho3ias  (Elgin) 

Stratford  (Perth) 

Toronto  (York) 

Windsor  (Essex) 


Total  for  cities 


1896. 


2,495 
637 

8^82 


68 
855 
186 

564 

2,016 
8,005 

5,021 


249 
618 

867 

2,969 


10,818 

16,314 

9,019 

10,716 

48,803 

17,966 

34,429 

49,674 

9,662 

10,568 

10,865 

176,858 

11,549 


1894. 


2,190 
2,7M 


76 
388 

181 

594 

2,088 
2,866 

4,964 

260 

688 

868 
3.182 


10,117 
16,677 

8,713 
10,496 
48,481 
17,808 
83,427 
47,776 

9,622  • 

10,691 

10,227 

174,309 

11,468 


416,2161    408,810 
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ASSESSMENT   ROLL-STEAM   BOILERS. 

Table  YII.    Showing  the  number  of  ateam  boilers  as  placed  on  the  asseesment  roUt  in  townshifM, 
townt,  villagei  and  eities  of  the  Province  for  the  years  1891,  1892, 1898, 1894  and  1896. 


1896. 

1894. 

ToUl. 

1^ 

1| 

t 

gS. 

1 

1898. 

1892. 

1891. 

Oonnties: 
Essex 

186 

153 

125 

84 

87 

66 

297 

210 

174 

183 

222 

201 

164 

58 

120 

109 

88 

64 

72 

89 

44 

60 

127 

121 

69 

89 

61 

66 

69 

109 

37 

66 

56 

60 

78 

41 

44 

97 

64 

54 

49 

13 

)57 

48 

47 

18 

8 

16 

69 
80 
44 

85 
18 
80 

207 

104 
86 
67 

136 
66 
71 
8 
40 
62 

149 
23 
32 
31 
37 
16 
81 
56 
32 
31 
18 
15 
4 
66 
30 
18 
31 
14 
9 
24 
7 
62 
62 
44 
36 

56" 

47 
23 
14 
7 
64 

88 

69 
82 
86 

226 
56 
98 
65 
29 
17 
62 

240 
13 

8,169 

195 

238 

169 

119 

106 

86 

504 

314 

260 

240 

358 

267 

225 

66 

160 

171 

237 

77 

104 

120 

81 

76 

208 

177 

91 

120 

79 

81 

78 

164 

67 

83 

87 

64 

82 

66 

61 

149 

126 

96 

86 

18 

218 

95 

70 

32 

16 

70 

88 

69 
32 
35 

226 
66 
98 
65 
29 
17 
62 

240 
18 

7,683 

147 

168 

126 

87 

92 

57 

884 

199 

158 

156 

210 

178 

142 

64 

119 

114 

94 

56 

69 

90 

46 

68 

132 

107 

60 

80 

65 

60 

59 

97 

37 

68 

57 

44 

76 

27 

62 

92 

61 

63 

64 

18 

123 

50 

46 

19 

11 

18 

4,319 

62 

102 

41 

27 

20 

26 

199 

100 

79 

52 

139 

68 

66 

8 

43 

60 

144 

23 

31 

32 

30 

17 

79 

59 

32 

30 

15 

16 

4 

;^8 

29 
18 
85 
14 
11 
26 
6 
55 
66 
88 
86 

••••  ^j' 

41 

27 

6 

8 

67 

30 
78 
72 
80 

628 
60 
93 
60 
80 
53 
48 

184 
14 

8,488 

209 

270 

167 

114 

112 

83 

633 

299 

232 

208 

349 

236 

207 

62 

162 

174 

238 

79 

100 

122 

86 

86 

211 

166 

92 

110 

80 

76 

63 

136 

66 

76 

92 

58 

87 

52 

58 

147 

127 

101 

89 

18 

210 

91 

72 

26 

19 

86 

30 
78 
72 
SO 

528 
60 
93 
60 
30 
53 
48 

184 
14 

7.807 

196 

269 

160 

180 

106 

74 

548 

276 

264 

179 

387 

227 

207 

49 

163 

169 

217 

70 

83 

114 

79 

69 

189 

193 

93 

111 

78 

68 

60 

189 

69 

71 

81 

44 

78 

52 

62 

114 

105 

101 

90 

11 

282 

58 

68 

23 

15 

47 

29 
73 
30 
81 

201 
66 

107 
64 
80 
68 
47 

184 
16 

7,127 

204 

247 

156 

101 

101 

79 

471 

289 

287 

158 

312 

232 

227 

43 

149 

162 

187 

69 

96 

112 

86 

68 

177 

162 

103 

88 

79 

80 

^    68 

186 

60 

70 

76 

63 

69 

49 

39 

101 

115 

92 

82 

6 

214 

88 

60 

13 

16 

49 

20 
48 
29 
29 

202 
59 

107 
64 
22 
27 
66 

136 
22 

6,722 

166 

Kent 

Elgin 

Norfolk    

158 

140 

93 

88 

W^lli^nd  . 

63 

Lambton 

421 

Huron 

Grey ^... 

Simooe \  . . 

277 
207 
158 
221 

Middlesex 

217 

Oxford 

220 

Brant   

48 

Perth   

186 

Wellington 

167 

Waterloo 

196 

Dufferin 

84 

Lincoln    

78 

Wentworth 

Halton 

Peel 

102 
87 
65 

York 

164 

Ontario 

163 

Durham 

Northumberland 

Prince  Edward 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Frontenac 

Leeds   

78 
66 
84 
76 
51 
133 

GrenviUe 

60 

Dandas 

66 

Stormont 

78 

Glengarry 

Presoott 

36 
69 

Russell 

36 

Garleton 

40 

Renfrew 

62 

Lanark 

89 

Victoria 

47 

80 

HiJiborton^ 

7 

Hastings 

Muskoka 

143 
40 

Parry  Sound 

Nipissing 

45 
12 

Bianitonlin 

Algoma 

Cities: 
B«|l«v{llfi 

12 
20 

Brantf ord 

89 

Chatham  

Guelph 

Hamilton   •«  

20 

28 

182 

64 

London 

87 

Ottawa 

26 

St.  Thomas 

Stratford.     . 

Toronto 

Windsor 



118 
20 

Total 

4,414 

6,662 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT-COUNTY    MUNICIPALITIES. 

Table  XIL    Showing  an  abttract  statement  of  Receipts,  Disbursements,  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the 
ooontj  mmudpalities  of  Ontario  for  the  two  years  ending^  December  81, 1898  and  1»94. 


Counties. 


Eseez: 

1894 
1898. 

Kent: 

1894. 


Elgin: 

1894.. 

Norfolk: 

1894.. 

189S. 
Haldimand : 

1894.. 


Welland  : 
1894. 


Lambton : 
1894. 
1893. 

Huron : 

1894. 


Bruce: 

1894.. 

1898.. 
Grey: 

1894.. 

1893.. 
Simooe  : 

1894  . 

1893.. 
Middlesex : 

1894.. 

1898.. 
Oxford  : 

1804.. 

1893  . 
Brant: 

1894.. 

1898  . 
Peiih: 

1891.. 

1898.. 
Wellinfirton : 

1894.. 

1898  . 
Waterloo  : 

1894  . 
1898.. 

Dnfferin : 

1894  . 

1898  . 
Lincoln: 

1894.. 

1893.. 


Receipts. 


I 


1,546'42,796 
10,156  28,618 

6,310  50,708 
6,238  47,760 

8,295  40,624 
8,685.34,141 

3,558  1P,244 
8,283  22,070 


4,64l|  16,881 
2,272  2), 690 

I 

191 '25,424 
366  18,763 

I 
130  41,2tl 
8,118  28,787 

7,184170,414 


31.534 

7,858 
12,761 


50,400 

37,662 
49,118 


194  87,110 

229  34,585 

I 

15,719  57,215 

28,876  59,284 

57,817180,386 
32,094' 85,714 

87,858  51,224 
51,699,61,904 


18,862 
18,102 

2,525 
6,038 

6,587 
7,882 


321 
1,602 

1,472 
8.467 


16,862 
15,984 

40,778 
44,865 

53,766 
59,706 

30,010 
82,178 

18,138 
21,800 

26,686 
26,198 


I 

I 

I 
I 


$ 

140 
520 

885 

280 


132 

68 
70 

130 
160 

136 
121 

185 
207 

849 


241 


41 

18 

660 


f 

in 


116 
53 

103 
97 

80 
187 

17 
68 


$ 

1,342 
1,764 

1,100 
1,455 

189 
510 


851 
1,041 

1,636 
2,087 


954 

96 

592 
605 

222 
301 

804 
664 

14 
39 

1,068 
924 

812 

28 
507 

620 
500 

105 
195 

201 
259 

194 
818 

77 
68 

492 
543 

78 

188 

820 
860 

122 

177 

206 
128 

806 
14 

882 
880 

"io 

25    1,213 

"'    1,138 


966 
988 

214 
279 


2,262 
2,246 

271 
189 

853 

890 

I 

29 

46 

85 
17 

58 
86 

120 
210 

181 
98 

97 
116 


•3 

•a 

s 

I 


Received  from  Gov- 
ernment for— 


-I-- 


s 

I 


52 
73 

82 
54 

90 
195 

6« 
145 

562 
607 

17 


9.747 
8,877 

9P5 
726 

539 
294 


4,108 
3,194 

2,W 
2,858 


269 
258 

180 


248 
146 

87 
164 


'S 


'i 

< 


Is 


$ 

8,801 
3,699 

8,793 
8,847 

3,180 
3.218 

2,810 
2,744 

2.260 
2,202 

2,245 
2,136 

4,151 
4,034 

5.824 
5,742 

4,783 
4,938 

6,568 
6,474 

7,011 
5,906 

5.718 
5,(38 

8,629 
8,762 

1,880 
1,801 

8,582 
8,667 

4,186 
4,126 

2,682 
2,727 

2,870 
2,229 

1,740 
1,788 


i   I 

6,529  . 
4,182 

6,756' 
4,202 
I 
5,511 
4,193 

1,H17 
1,641 

2,806 
2,436 

2.209 
1,829 

3.796 
8,262 

2,987 
2,095 

2,617 
8,287 

2,674 

2,687 

4,891 
4,842 

6,819 
6,898 

3,829 
2,175 

8,378 
2,654 

8,178 
2,402j 

8,S5l|, 
3,705 

8,814< 
1,884 

1,098 
1,028 

2,098 
8,164 


22 
138 


-g 


a 


20,937 


f 

17,000 
16,700 

108.555 
159,000 

89,000 
69,000 

10,000 
8,000 


30,974 
15,041 

50,0C0 
32,000, 


6,664 
6,967 

9,000 
9,000 

•42.042 


ri 


4,000 


6,868 


6,000 


7,000. 

800 
1,000 

144.789 
90,668 


«0,0CO 


6,672 


20,000 
2O,C00 

§21,889    45,000 


I 
19,500  155,000 
68,182 


88,000 

16,6001 120,0CO 


88,000 
26,000 


46,881 
66,186 

8,000 
6,000 

10,000 
18,000 


S0.00O 


4,000 


'Including  $10,042  from  Sinking  Fund. 

126 


§  Being  amount  fi  om  Sinking  Fund 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT-COUNTY  MUNICIPALITIES. 

Tabu  XII.    Showing  an  abstract  Statement  of  ReoeiptB,  Diabarsements  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the 
ooanty  munioipalities  of  Ontario  for  the  two  years  ending^  December  31, 1893  and  189  4. — CorUinuedU 


Receipts — CoiUinued. 


II 


ll 

«    > 

SSI 

F 


$ 

9.406 
10,245' 

9,659, 
11.796 

840 
1,644 

1,676 
1,247 

190 
661 

959 
666 

18,146 
12,140 

689, 


6,220 
7,116 

2,950 
2,831 


I 

1 


1,548 
1,442 


2,976 
3,948 

3,958 
3,256 

4,746 
7,197 

2,224 
2,509 

414 
627 

901 

78 

248 
664 

335 

814 

2U 
52 

3^962 
1,949 

187 
614 


6.752 


3,259 
3,244 

1,638 
1,528 

8,229 


4,478 
1,998 


$ 

1,408 
1,866 

1,977 
1,616 

1,272 
546 

165 
235 


724 

1.187 


260 

1,363 
708 

1,798 
3,031 

968 
1,028 

8 
44 

1,614 
8,383 

268 
542 

808 
275 

133 
150 

691 
2,255 


3 


99 

I 

718: 

592, 


45 

230 
386 


84,261 
77,888 

195,817 
243,600 

152,697 
125,093 

."^9.510 
41.388 

47,799 
30,214 


32,550 

73,320 
67,693 

172,078 
116,948 

109,280 
115,804 

72,443 
54,470 

118,774 
131,483 

233,8671 
147,215 

421,909 
273,688 


Disbursements. 


37,412 

86,902 
199,509 

95,551 
106,233 

113,178 
93,023 

86,104 
34,637 

51,818 
58,02d 


Expenses  of  municipal  g^overnment. 


11 

il 
III 


$ 

1,778 
2,167 

2.621 
2,220 

878 
1,149 

815 
715 

l,t.TO 
900 

1,534 
1,414 
I 
1,613 
1,635 

-2,425 
1.855 

2,274 
2,339 

3.128 
3,100 

3,296 

1,766 
1,644 

2,296 


394 
421 

1,044 
1,358 

1,792 
1,861 

1,682 
1,840 

579 
994 

1,268 
1,219 


I' 


2,837 
4,172 

1,900 
1,900 

2,701 
2,480 

1,393 
1,328 

1.685 
1,685 

1,230 
1,350 

1,971 
2,189 

2,679 
2,712 

2.625 
2,771 

2,130 
2,130 

3,510 
3,535 

4,692 
4,181 

2,790 

2,855 

1,380 
2.210 

2.354 
2,543 

2,005 
2,305 

2,926 
1,710 

1,015 
850 

1,536 
1,865 


II 


„  a 

1=5 


S 

635 
681 

209 
193 

645 
49S 

674 
636 


202 

240 
360 

649 


1,013 
1,094 

1,083 
1,295 

495 
586 

692 
1,354 

370 


509 
728 

446 
670 

187 
290 

468 
818 

1,056 
1,104 


365 

336 
212 


$ 

364 
1,952 

80 

68 

417 
509 

838 
459 

412 
535 


11 


i 

$ 

953 
4,107 

748 
59 

9,880 
761 


1,479; 

781 
949 

866 
681 

1,745 
1,249 

2,0L1 
4,782 

1,544 
1,430 

646 

378 

1,C 
2,139 

1,955 
1,449 


1,274 
2,658 

1,379 
1,531 

571 
574 

2,278 
L647I 


65 


2 
5 

22i) 
895 

827 
631 

99 
158 

82 
5 

492 
120 


150 

215 
230 

100 
».100 

36 
202 

25 


95 
1,681 

22 
24 

1,116 
1,636 


I 
s 


$ 

1.275 
2,782 

4,435 
2,427 


Oonstriiotion. 


i 
I 

m 

"S 


1,602 
772 

800 


962 

608 

144 
107 

163 
351 


$ 

2,378 
8,862 

P3l 

788 

15,469 
4,858 


864 
636 

607 
951 

11,075 
]2,1.H4 

8,510 
10,188 

5.354 
19,936 

4,110 
6,184 


it 


III 

C5 


$ 
400 


450 


100 


42  2,432 


184 


255 
792 


128 


589 

583 

79 


6,103 
4,664 

4,850 
6,566 

197 
66 

2,091 
9,149 

13,868 
15,201 

4.420 
1,965 

560 
1,140 

3,588 
6,0551 


6,829 

1 
3,000 

4,500 

14,065 

4,874 

3,866 

8,016 


I 
t 

s-S 

.1 

5 


8,816 
8,962 


68 


1,429 
831 

1,475 
5,969 


165 


562 
2,552 


1,438 
675 


478 

1,017 

253 
.  261 

538 
36,006 

509 


657 

5,167 
7,066 


51 
1,149 


*  The  fijiires  for  1893  iaolade  grants  to  looftl  mimioipAlitMs. 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT-COUNTY    MUNICIPALITIES. 
Tablb  XII.    Showing  abstract  statement  of  ReoeiptSi  Disbareements,   Assets  and  LiabiUtieB,  eta 


Counties. 


Essex: 


1894 


Kent: 

1894. 

1893. 
Elgin  : 

1894 


Nortolk : 

1894.. 

1893.. 
Haldimand : 

1894.. 

1893  . 
Welland : 

1894.. 
1893.. 
Lambton 

1894  . 
1893.. 

Huron : 

1894.. 

1893.. 
Bruoe : 

1894.. 

1893  . 
Grey  : 

1894.. 

1898.. 
Simcoe : 

1894.. 

1893.. 
Middlf'sex  : 

1894.. 

1893.. 
Oxford  : 

1891.. 

1893.. 
Brant : 

1894.. 

18y3.. 
Perth  : 

1891.. 

1893  . 
Wellin^con : 

1894.. 

1893.. 
Waterloo : 

1894.. 

1893  . 
Buffenn  : 

1894  . 
1893  . 

Lincoln  : 

1894.. 
1^93  . 


Disbursements . — Continued, 


S.-S 

.S'5  I 

I 

CO 


125 


4,710 
4,962 

4,651 
4,533 

152 
143 

5,965 
4,964 

24 
54 

5,926 
2.791 

136 
327 

10 


.    616 
499 

10,615 
8,588 

3,165 


635 

588 

.^30 
600 

6,748 
7,625 

10,248 
6,314 


o  a 

.2  « 

«8  9 

i  3 


*»  a 
o  2 

il 

si 

it 
o 


s- 

sg". 
•c  >  S* 


-8 

I 
1 


I 


§  . 
3  2 


3.154 
5  23^ 


$ 

17.294 
13,445 

18,028 
14,555 

13,831 
18,586 

6,831 
6,042 

7,095 
7,034 

9,669 
8,567 

11,485 
10,856: 

10.420 
10,069 

12,024 
10  250 

*  I 
12.767 
11,698 

15,805 
13,833 

25.043 
21,549 

10.748! 
10,225 

9,739 
7,653 

12,0:^6! 
9,118 

12,289 
13,154 

6,686 
7,538 

5,937 
6,159 

8,516 
9.105 


8,02l| , 
10,515  . 

12,804! , 
9.865 

14,033 
17,914 

9.801 
10,804 

11,289 
10,956 

8.995 
8,442 

18.199 
15,351 

20,030 
17.416 

15.550 
16,298 

19,146 
19,444 

24,062 
22,875 

19,924 
20,088 

11,410 
10,108 

6,619 
5,901 

11.06^? 
12,792 

16,237 
16,322 

14.543 
13,860 

8,522 
8,389 

10.06"^ 
7.211 


551 


48,142 
40,950 

51.000 
38,000 

7,167 


7,180 
4.103 


I 

H 

§® 

aS 

O  0 

'a  « 


^ 


501 


21.382      5,939 
20,380      7,<^66 


20,000 


1,450 
1.381 


1,200 
1,200 

493 
562 


20,000 


21,839 


13,700 
27,300 

45,000 


150,305 
18,182    65,900 


1.S69 
1,255 


6,0<il 
1,345 


2.000 
138,000 


11,100 

9,672 
1,300 

1.900 
1.800 

i.oool 

2..%3! 


17,049 
17,001 

1,230 
1.260 

700 
300 

4,603 
6,123 

28.580 
24,385] 

14,744 
12,573 

708 
792 

7,110 
17,248 

600 
1,266 

1,070 
579 

1656 
2,486 

859 
1.110' 


$ 

22,700 
15,000 

114,000 
162,000 

75,000 
65,000 

10.000 
8.000 


6,957 
1,278 

9.000 
9,000 

26,000 


6,000 


20.000 
15.000 


199.739 
55,263 


41.200 
3,500 

26.000 
23,000 

51.185 
44,334 

8,000 
6,0001 

11,000 
1.3,900' 


§8 
.S3 

a" 


711 


912 


2,242 
1,941 


184 

206 
224 

881 
366 

146 
199 

492 


68 


1,052 
932 


258 


652 
18i 

.531 
349 

1,274 
1.235 

61 
148 

802 
718 


1 

li 

0.2 

1 1 


$ 

9,763 
11,860 

10.736 
12,689 

1,147 
1.993 

1,624 
1,230 

98 


959 


13,146 
12,140 

7101 
708 

2,976 
3,951 

4,067 
3,498 

4,482 
7,610 

2,296 
2,035 

264 
640 

I 

301 

78 

399 


469 
826 

211 
53 

4,119 
8,221 

70 
1,257 


i 

i 
1 


3,091 
701 

642 
1,601 

156 
926 

729 
915 


4 

H 


664 
680 

1,244 
1,395; 

958; 
1,009 

2,082 
2.260 

1.826 
2,549 

1,189 
8,366 

1,432 
902 

10,924 
10,987 

1,584 
1,429 

522 
520 

1,463 
3,054 

1,373 
568 

104 
237 

985 
1.525 


I 
80,118 
76,«S7 

196,817 
237,1«0 

142.638 
116,790 

89,063 
40,830 

46,487 
S^673 

89,835 
32,359 

72,518 
67,663 

169,743 
109,764 

102,84t 
107,961 

72.379 
54.276 

99,879 
116,764 

171,925 
89,398 

417,626 
236,330 

25  940 
23;550 

81595 
196,984 

87.721 


118,178 
93.023 

34,886 
34,SU 

47.74* 
66,56€ 
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FINANCIAL    STATEBIENT-COUNTY    MUNICIPALITIES. 
Table  XIL  Showing  an  abstract  statement  of  Receipts,  Pisbanements,  Assets  and  Liabilities,  etc. 


Assets. 


I 

a 

i 


h 

it 

i3 


S.sl| 
*  a  SPfi. 


4,123 
1.646 


6,310 

10.159 
8,295 

467 
3,668 

1,312 
4,641 

147 
191 

802 
130 

2.336 
7,184 

6,440 
7,868 

64 
194 

18,895 
16,719 

61,942 
67,817 

7.289 
87,358 

12,896 
18,862 

2,807 
2,625 

7.833 
6,687 


1,219 
321 

4,078 
1,472 


$ 

18,120 
29,111 

37,321 
36,741 

34,144 
27.409 

6,770 
4,116 

3.071 


a 

at 
11 
I 


9.090 
10.464 

21.161 
21.686 

40.867 
48,908 

7.898 
6.268 

9.108 
10,034 

28,636 
29,472 

74.736 
88,273 

16,766 
22,086 


20.386 


179.638 
162,870 

32,000 
31,000 

20.477 
13,310 


$ 

63.000 
63,000 

♦169.432 
169.432 

123,466 
123,466 

50.000 
56,000 

25,000 
25,000 

107.861 
107,861 

30,000 
80,000 

52.000 
62,0C0 

54.300 
54,300 

87,689 
78,639 


$ 

24.666 
34.055 

8.558 
23,919 


18.600  itlSO.OOO 
19,200    150.000 


a29,6S9 
8.600 


144,739 


22,841 
20,029 

37,068 
33,950 

8.716 
7,864 

6.836 
7.067 

17,69H 
15.698 


4,361 
4,861 

6.644 
6,135 


100,170 
100,000 

190,000 
176,000 

100  000 
105,000 

105,000 
105,000 

80,000 
80,000 

85.000 
82,600 

40,000 
40,378 

96.500 
95,000 


3 


1,006 


125 
215 

1,179 
2,911 


3.471 
1.944 


4.269 
4,6001 

13,625 
19,917' 

1,017 
1,646 


843 
905, 

3.750 
9,103 

1,017 
1,014 

298 
563 


$ 

109.909 
127,712 

215.311 
235,402 

167.769 
159,170 

58,233 
63,674 

29.383 
49,927 

117,223 
118,731 

53,132 
54,726 

274.240 
270,462 

104,109 
101,365 

117,283 
102,177 

215.300 
218,991 

280.111 
269.687 

215.071 
881.727 

112,895 
118,862 

130.991 
128.459 

128.671 
129.590 

99,084 
95,719: 

54  8921 
51.459 

118.176! 
112.165' 


Liabilities. 


I 
§ 

a 


800 
256 


l-l 
as. 


40,411 
52,605 


8l 

^  fie 
5* 


5.800 
12,980 

62.494 
71,782 


4»    O 

a  0 
£•0 


«S  a 


$ 

17.000 
22,700 

36.5^5 
42,000 

57.000 
43,000 


20,000 

8.412 
9.862 


.1. 


8,281 
3.847| 


105  . 


68,200 
81.900 


296 
5,772 

4,534  149,795 
4,062  145,100 


1,861 
1,205 

1.543!. 
1,4791. 

2,600! 
3.500 

953 
780 

2.930 
4,138 


120,000 
120,000 


9,000 


262,800 
282,800 

20,000 
20,000 

26.000 
6,000 


522,900 


12,801 
14,170 

90.000 
92,000 

10,000 
lO.OCO 


o  #? 


11 
369 

+3,261 
378 

44 
861 

227 
176 

521, 
161 


1,317 
1,289 


1,281 


5,654 
5,957 


16,042 


20.000 
20,000 

21,839 


4.500 
.184,739 


4.800 
13,000 

23,000 
26,000 

12,381 
18,185 


25.700 
27,600 

20,182 
17,182 


336 

457 


1,244 
1,363 

507 
246 

976 
1,049 

436 
286 


235 

575 
708 


16 
12 

6.993 
5,806 

2^ 
37 

3,282 


I 


I 

22.811 
36,019 

144,088 
167,954 

57.844 
43,606 

1,508 
176 

52 
20,016 

14.066 
15.819 


14.669 
17,024 

8,599 
11,906 


2,029 
1,846 

3.264 
4,469 


10,500 
11.500 


653 

790| 

I 

1921 

741 


1.638 

130 
144' 


*  Inclndinar  $93,906  for  bridfres. 
t  Including  bridges  $23,000. 
9  B.I.  (6) 


282,475 
287,116 

26.098 
25,306 

27,277 
7,890 

91.989 
102,146 

660,680 
646,74& 

162.864 
846,092 

12,801 
14,170 

218.77a 
227,785 


42,656 

44,309 
30,685 

28,929 
30,808 

38,934 
33.038 


+  $8,961  due  in  1893  was  not  theo  reported. 
a  including  $21,839  in  cfenera)  acconnt. 
129  .  . 
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FINANCIAL    8TATEMBN  T-0  OUNTY     MUNICIPALITIl  Q.-CofUinvti. 


6o«HltiM. 


Wentworih  : 

1894 

1898 

UMltaa: 

1894 

1893 

Peel: 

1894 

1893 

York: 

1894 

1893 

Ontario  : 

1894 

1893 

Durham   and  Northom- 

berland:   1894 

-.M~    -J1893 

Prinoel  Edward  : 

1894 

1898 

ILennox  and  Addington  : 

1894 

i;J93 

Prontenao  : 

1894 

Ib93 

LeedB  and  Grenville  : 

1894  

1893... 

Stormont,  Dundas&GIen- 
garry  :       1894 

1893 

ProMott  and  Russell  : 

1894 

1893 

Oarleton  : 

1894 

1893. 

Renfiew : 

1894 

1339 

Lanark  : 

1894 

1893 

Victoria : 

1894 

1893 

Peterborough  : 

1894 

1893 

Haliburton  : 

1894 

1893 

HaatingB  ; 

1894 

1893 


Receipts. 


3 

.2 

I 

H 


I 
It 

I* 

I 


$ 

216 
226 

166 


23,580  18,970 
20,704  20,679 

11,284  11.687 

14,4661  9,1411  148 


4,604  18.206 
6,40:^1 24,098 

405  56,114 
14,157  44,226 


12,478 
16,651 

1,816 
8,790 

2,869 
6,666 


2,064 
6,138 


28  674 
21,446 

88,060 
38,897 

14,799 
17,669 

34,587 
82.064 

83,166 


11,421' 26,724 


26,258 
80,266 


1,124!  37.634 
10,042  33,236 


210 
260 

762 
735 

271 
356 

840 
789 

126 

81 

378 
248 

226 

181 

270 
630 

416 
682 


3,726  14,426i  286 


1.9681 14,490 

1.496  27,608 
1,845  26,471 


21.678 
17,865 


6.949 


4,433 
4.618 


480 

170 
102 

433 
550 


18,183'  225 
17,509  395 


3.726  29,971 
307i  27,651 


457 

478 

285 


5,065  24.759 

697  21,387i  410 

162  7,333 
509,  8.915 


256  51,913 
458166,119 


I 
i 

a 
en 

I 

I 

s 


il 


KD 


$ 

3,126 
2.916 


$ 

597 

725 

54 


49 


14,747 
19,941 


79 
1,078 


166     189 
68     167 


64 
26 

1£2 
247 

8,456 
3.324 

20 
34 

82 
96 

46 


150 


55 
3 


820 
245! 


246 

281 

213 
137 


51 

123 
113 


191 

146 
73 


121 
125 

266 


42 


880 

586 


1 


281 
286 

1.379 
2,279 

16 
23 


120 
71 

284 
316 

168 
1.060| 

98 


Received  from 
Government  for- 


I 


.3. a 
a 


1,026 
897 

148 
121 

26 
10 

4,564 
4,465 

215 
167 


4,748 
4,296 


$ 
2.822 

2,832 

1,701 
1,640 

2,191 
2.188 

6,193 
6,118 

8,862 
3,981 

5.792 
6,888 

1.632 
1.699 

8,097 
3,144 

3.894 
3.723 

4.886 
4,594 

5,856 
6.760 

2,450 
2,162 

3,167 
3,174 

5,518 
5,734 

3.226 
8,224 

4  220 
8.610 

2,978 
2,823 

3,185 
3,046 

4.577 
4,672 


8 

6,811 
6,308 

2,426 
1,427 


1,222 

22,906 
21,319 

8.978 
2,209 

8,560 
3,347 

1,823 
1,929 

1,661 
976 

1.781 
670 

4,166 
2,242 

2,700 
3,403 

1,316 
2.303 

4,894 
4.382 

4,036 
3,189 

1,848 
1,337 

2,371 
2.545 

2.388 
2,582 

56 
181 

2,880 
4,689 


si 


30 


-O  o 

9 


77,064 


41 


200 


18,000 
10.000 

24,684 


48,000 
64,000 

48.900 
18.000 

766 


9,319 
8,680 


29.0001. 

I 


6,000 

116,948 
i  12.834 

.111,600 
.1  5,000 

.  1 18,847 
I   1.921 

It5,000 


3,000 
.115.000 

.1   7.000 
-i   7.000 


.130,164]  16,500 
.121.800134.000 


...|   1.074]  11,872 
16)        71|  11,515 


I 


110,000 

11,800 

19,989156,104 
14,174189.676 

I 


fFrom  sinking  fund. 
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FINANCIAL   STATBMENT-COUNTY    MU  NIC  I?  Ah  IT  I  KS.—Continued, 


Receipts.— Con. 


-*»  Si 

•i8 


II 

Sit 


M 

86 


1S,68S 

10,172 

706 
1,306 

1,861 


66 
138 

18 
83 

1,423 
1,772 


285 

2.004 
617 

4,826 
5,685! 

1,399 
1,603 

723 
945 

516 
963 

2,058 
2,64J 

1,471 
1.265 

613 
1,011 

4,400 


2,3 
16,643 


25.518 
37,274 


1,125 
2,278 


4,558 
4,572 

3,600 


9,750 
9,750 


600 

19 
2,025 


5.608 
5,616 


Total. 


3 

289 
11 


84,623 

111 
270 

5,097 
368 


180 

•10,975 
135 

29 
15 

6,84o| 


1,619 
714 

577 
120 


55 

616 
1,028 

1,702 
1,976 

568 
580 

70 

438 

587 
1,06S 

3,633 
1,183 

130 

4 

679 
712 


Disburumento. 


$ 

73.262 
70,627 

105,716 
118,896 

41.001 

43,508 

167,988 
144,417 

119,190 
100,248 

306,949 
73.627 

22,173 
27,018 

82,984 
42,496 

55.380 
58,172 

56,932 
51,320 

61,369 
60,774 

41,136 
30,087 

56,582 
99.391 

42,480 
61,612 

."(5,0.% 

35,389 

94,9&5 
99,571 

54.233 
44.554 

21,49! 
25,490 

149.802 
136,505 


Expenses  of  municipal  government. 


f1 


III 

III 


5- 


$ 

1,961 
1,378 

605 
537 

719 

^1 

5.452 

4,099 

2,673 
1,476 

5,928 
6,930 

483| 

442, 

l,lll' 
980 

I 
8971 

920' 

I 

2.146 
2.008 

1,696 
1.713| 

913 


2.355 

2,699 

1.413 
1,393 

1,268 
1,201 

1,558 
1.4'jS 

1.356 
1.3011 

110 

122' 

I 

2,971' 

3,287| 


2l 


$ 

2,500 
2,500 

1.181 
1,131 

1,634 
2,589 

3.443 
3,497 

2,.803 
2,256 

1,706 
1,725 

750 
750 

1.116 
1,078 

1.414; 
1,784, 

2.400 
3,813, 

1,810 
1/ 

.     788 
1,062 

2,160 
2.100 

1.390 
1,200 

I 
1.465 

2,875 

2  302 
2,289 

1,780 
1,686 

69R 
686 

3..S35 
3,210 


435 
542 

592 
645 

710 
595 

1,881 
240 

604 


845 
927 

400 
425 

936 


371 

299 

859 
702 

528 
550 

.H73 

518 

587 
326 

264 

500 

623 
522 

809 
865 

520 
771 

230 
142 

313 


.        S 

c 


s 


483 
736 

627 

450 

2,59t 
1,861 

799 
2,283 

1,182 
1,293 

411 
715 

856 
824 

147 


1,727 
1,194 

1.569 
1,066 

510 
514 

567 


1,090 
665 

926 
773 

985 

843 

1.081 
1,880 

37i 
177l 

2.6001 
3,0261 


I 

h 
II 


6.491 
3,374 


2,987 
700 

27 


8i 
24. 


67 
126 

168' 
124 


i 
I 


378 

770 


2,216 

733 
2.028 


Construction. 


I 


762 
374 

2,083 
1,485 

327 
960 

60 
387 

232 
241 

14 

2,688 
1,528 

768 
352 



226 
2C0 

116 

69 


:i,048 
24 


312 


$ 
1,666 
2,542 

6,161 
180 

4.524 
2,268 

37,040 
38,243 

525 
612 

12.297 
9,310 

134 
724 

107 
1,774 

2,205 
2,462 


99 

136 
37 

2.611 
726 

2,010 
13,391 

1,439 
2.498 


1,224 
2,663 


ill 
ill 


$ 

2,158 


850 


816 


660 


762 


159 


I 


9,288    1.991 
5.772 


81 


25.011 


6,049; . 


I 


547 

2,669 
3,931 


2$ 


496 
1,006 


4,466 


844 


100       6,817 
....I       4,266 


2,000;       3,493 

I  599 


129 
677 

47 


171 
'  1,441 


*Inolading  $8,509  from  Dominion  and  $3,314  from  Seymonr  re  Narrows  bridge. 
t|12,020  from  Hamilton  on  court  house  capital  aooount.     X^ot  special  services  by  Registrar  of  Deeds. 
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OonntiM. 


Wentworth  : 


Halton : 


1894 
1898. 

1891. 
1893. 


1894... 
1893.... 

1894.... 
1893.... 

1894.... 


Peel: 


York: 


Ontario  : 


Dnrham  and  Northum- 
berland :       1894.... 

1893.... 
Prince  Edward  : 

1894.... 

1893.... 
Lennox  &  Addington  : 

1894.... 

1893.... 
Vrontenac  : 

1894.... 

1893.... 
Leeda  and  Qrenvillo  : 

1894.... 

1893.... 

Stormont,  Dundaa  and 

Qlengarry:  1894 

1893.... 
Preaoott  and  Ruseell : 

1894.... 

1893.... 
Carleton : 

1894.... 

1893.... 
Renfrew : 

1894.... 

1898.... 
Lanark  : 

1894.... 

1893.... 
Victoria : 

1894.... 

1893.... 
Teterborough  : 

1894.... 

1893.... 
Haliborion  : 

1894.... 

1893.... 
Haatinga: 

1894..,. 

1898.... 


Diaburaementa.— Continued, 


ll 

& 


9 

750 
760 


88 

6,806 
6,676 

128 


148 
169 

116 


625 
700 

1,530 
1,178 


99 


1,926 
3,691 

300 
200 

695 
476 

812 
403 

51 


■h 

II 


11 


$ 

19,532 
19,161 

6,548 
5,886 

8,661 
6,120 

60,303 
51,653 

8,228 
9,287 

14,729 
11,404 

5,213 
4,974 

6,968 
7,960 


If' 

-SI'S 
2 


9.138    9,160 
9,055  10,135 

9,589  15,701 
12,168  16,680 


9,265 


6,936 
6,499 

14,438 
14,848 

9,058 
8,J05 

7,078 
5,778 

10,561 
9,656 

10,401 
9,516 

251 
884 

13,580 
14,847 


$ 

8,085 
9,814 

6,854 
6,789 

7,978 
7,337 

16.868 
16,269 

14,529 
14.2dl 

21,079 
19,617 

5,831 
6,082 

10,375 
12,767 


24,080 


9,292  23,32» 


9,210 
9,444 

7,969 
7.78J 

18,176 
14,081 

9.748 
10,120 

13,183 
12,188 

6,858 
6,909 

4,439 
4,201 

15,819 
16,148 


77,054 


13,825 


2,884 
6,768 


10,000 
25,000 

584 
573 


36,214 
29,100 

4,372 
1,848 


27,771 
21,609 


1 


I 


$ 

6,000 
6,000 

8,600 
5,000 

1,500 
4,600 

6,571 
5,581 

20,000 


6,886 
6,203 

24,100 
7,300 

8,600 
9,200 


5,543 
6,196 


20,000 

1,591 
974 


772 
735 

3,524 

4,027 


IS 
I 


$ 

1,860 
2.220 

105 


90 
225 

1,093 
1,070 

610 
1,200 


1,940 
2,312 

7,320 
7,010 

11.745 
12,090 

625 
1,876 

2,105 
2,269 


i' 


»9 


III 


12,000 
10,000 


48,000 
63,000 

38,500 
17,000 


12,998 


12,884 
3,858 

8,000 
9,000 

10,414 


8,400 
8,600 


2,249)  ... 
1,520  22,271 


6,100 
6,100 

2,558 
1,996 


7.000 
7,000 

16,226 
25,170 

9.600 
6,166 


489  10.600 
1,014  12,600 


5,400 
6,400 


86.355 
33,861 


If 

I 


830 
279 

2,198 


660 
645 

658 
441 

146 
285 

372 
406 

1,200 
1,080 

866 
127 

496 
200 

643 
510 


28 
365 

122 
121 

1,237 
1,425 

851 


181 
181 

8.491 
1,740 


I 

ft 


$ 

209 
821 

18i; 
160 

104 
81 

16,852 
8,192 

1,312 
918 

1,861 


55 
128 

17 
80 

1.044 
1,905 


10 

1,980 
617 

5,003 
5,009 

1,399 
1,603 

870 
96 

516 
963 

2,657 
2,444 

1,277 
1,307 

613 
l.Oll 

1,935 
4.771 


2,042 
1,809 

*63,086 


810 
1,018 

673 
78 

746 
1,002 


797 


00 


3,151 
3,416 

514 
645 

1,633 
737 

740 
1,181 

1,775 


362 

688 

2,735 
1,182 

1,E 
1,434 

1,044 
454 

106 
12 

664 
132 


TotaL 


$ 
47,197 
47,047 

94.011 
102,612 

40.182 
39,004 

167,988 
144,012 

10L044 
87,770 

101,9» 
72,2U 

22,178 
24,U9 

80,896 
42,496 

49.247 
53,034 

66,932 
61,320 

67.187 


38,800 
86,811 

64,834 
97,895 

39,343 
65,663 

82,171 
80,966 

94,031 
96,845 

63,415 
3^489 

21,207 
2^828 

149,179 
186,349 


*Amoanl  of  6.  T.  R.  judgment  money  diatribnted  among  local  mrnicipalitiea. 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT-COUNTY    M  U  N  I C I  P  A  L I T I B  S.— (7on<»wtt«l. 


Assets. 


I 


$ 

26,065 
23,580 

11,700 
11,284 

819 
4,504 


405 

18,146 
12,478 

6,013 
1,316 


2,859 
2,089 


6,133 
5,138 


4.182 
1,124 

^836 
3.726 

1,748 
1,496 

3,137 
5,949 

2,859 
4,418 

954 
3^796 

818 
5,065 

284 
162 

123 
256 


-C'?s  £ 


1 


H 

-§:§ 
li 


£ 


a 


$ 

3,361 
1,650 

3.289 
2,868 


4,505 
5,924 

5,537 
8,016 

12,904 
8,907 

7.764 
4,568 

16,822 
16,349 

27,010 
25,534 

23,034 
21,003 

10,452 
5,424 

9.560 
9,706 

25,679 
25,565 

17.182 
14,095 

2,191 


^  m   ^ 


£  of 
""  C  c 


S^  *  w 
a  «  & 

^  u    : 

>   o  o 

ad** 


19,447 
16,287 


54.617 
47,362 


77,054 


13.825 


2,000 
2,000 

9,652 
6,768 


26,000 
16,000 

2,835 
2.251 


76,586 
71,635 


15,072     14,536 
17,974      11,238 


10,384 
9,888 


83,634 
75,802 


15 


$ 

170,000 
180,000 

50,000 
50,300 

56,786 
56,725 

100,000 
100,000 

50.000 
50,000 

52.500 
52,600 

33,500 
33,500 

55.000 
65.000 

125,000 
125,000 

110.000 
110,000 

61,000 
61,000 

20.000 
20,000 

190,000 
190,000 

50,000 
50,000 

53,000 
53,000 

66,756 
66,400 

93,356 
93,355 


1,650 

60.000 
60,000 


I 

1 


$ 

20,435 
31,895 

300 


47.650 
40.926 


3,334 


10,049 
9,999 


37,170 
38,341 


2,776 
2,468 

1,452 

1,618 


4,166 
1,600 

4,146 
2,167 


19 


Total. 


Liabilities. 


$ 

219,861 
237,026 

65.289 
141,606 

57,605 
61,229 

162,065 
147,265 

73,683 
70,494 

70,417 
66,157 

41,264 
40,927 

87,736 
71.349 

170.192 
167.671 

142,686 
137,771 

112,804 
106,889 

32,396 
33.484 

246,203 
235,519 

74,586 
73,913 

68,050 
57.483 

167,896 
159,648 

127,926 
129,799 

10,668 
11,719 

198.374 
183.420 


I 

a 
a 

a 

i 


218 
226 


1.522 


795 

904 
1,157 


1,€ 
1,694 

1,395 
1,784 

2,974 
2,628 


2,930 
3,430 

2,758 
2,832 

473 

476 

1,.%0 
290 


r3  be 


si 
II 

^  bo 
®'0 


$ 

29,000 
36,000 


3,600 


1,500 
■'3,650 


28.000 
32.000 


2,335 

120,300 
116,800 


♦163,800    20.000 
160,800    31,500 


13.482 
16,403 

20,000 
20,000 


86,0C0 
85,000 


25,000 
25,000 

t41,842 
45,511 


55.000 
66,000 

42.764 
44,355 


4*0 


^  S  (D 

~2i 


^8 
8  8 

s 


t 


:§8 
as 

18J 


1,0001 

, I 

24,584 


18,000 
18,000 

12,400 
2,000 

756 


83 
149 

7 
24 

4,707 
7.026 

200 
805 


3,680 

20,000 
20,000 

16,948 
12,834 

17.000 
8,600 

13.347 
10,414 

6,000 


3,000 


86 
85 

1,355 
976 

284 
277 

24 


1,707 
1,884 


45,893 
46,665 


5,268 
8,792 

80,000 
80,000 


10.000 
10,000 


26.000 
24.725 

t22.288 
19,916 

2,800 
2,800 

§48,780 
29,032 


744 

891 


314 

814 

460 
267 


34 


s 

8 

m 

ii 


4,776 
3,786 


106 


14,416 
11.818 

1,038 

48 


13 

448 

786 
923 

816 
646 

2,203 
2,773 


1,200 
2,200 

768 
443 


70 
13 

4,646 
5.753 

1,100 
880 

348 


ToUl. 


$ 
33,993 
38,962 

83 
3,754 

2,529 
1,524 

58,078 
39,692 

40,142 
40,010 

12.400 
2.000 

30.388 
36,029 

121,794 
122,797 

208.916 
216,727 

42.998 
38,756 

61,069 
66,784 

15  054 
12,298 

61,200 
57,200 

47,266 
45,689 


113,314 
113,982 

75,945 
75,483 

9.141 
12,947 

140,478 
119,679 


*Iii«I«diiiff  $3,000  preyiously  olassed  with  "all  other  objects."       tincludinff  $1,874  omitted  in  1893. 
fliielndiDg  $11,788  due  sinking  fund.        §Inoludiog  $41,000  due  sinking  fund. 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT-TOWN    MUNICIPALITIES. 

T  A  B  L  ■  XIV:    Sammary  showing  the  totals  for  all  Towns  in  Ontario  of  the  several  items  of  Receipt, 
JJiabursements,  Assets  and  Liabilities  for  the  foar  years  ending  December  81, 1891-94. 


Schedule. 


Recbtpts. 

Balance  from  previous  year 

Ordinary  municipal  revenue : 

Matiicipal  and  school  taxes  

Licenses,  fees,  rents,  fines,  etc 

Water  rates,  ielectric  light  rates,  etc 

Refund  of  moneys  loaned   or   invested,    including   special 

deposits  (principal  and  interest)  . .  i 

Loam : 

Money  borrowed  for  current  expenses 

Money  borrowed  on  debentures  for  - 

Schools 

Other  purposes 

Miscellaneous 


Totals 


P18BUB8IICKNTB. 


BapenMM  of  munieipal  government : 

Allowances,  salaries  and  commissions   

Lighting  of  streets,  water  supply  and  fire  protection 

Other  expenses  of  municipal  government 

Oomtruetion  works  .- 

Streets,  bridges  and  parks 

Buildings  and  other  works    

Support  of  the  poor  and  other  charities    

Administration  of  justice,  including  police  service    

County  treasurer  for  levy 

Payments  en  account  of  schools  and  education 

Sinking  funds  and  other  investments 

Loans  repaid : 

Debentures  redeemed  (principal) 

Interest  on  loans,  advances  and  debentures 

Refund  of  moneys  borrowed  for  current  expenwes  — 
Miscellaneous    


Totals 


ASSKTB. 


Gash  in  treasury    

Taxes  in  arrears 

Sinking  funds  and  other  investments  in  stocks,  mortgages, 

debentures,  eta,  including  special  deposits 

Land,  buildings  and  other  property 

Miscellaneous    


Totals 


Liabilities. 


County  levy   

Local  school  rates 

Debentures  outstanding  (principal)  for— 

Aid  to  railways •  . 

Schools      

Other  purposes .^ 

&oans  for  current  expenses  and  interest  due  on  same 
Miscellaneous    


TotaU. 


1894. 


$ 

149,368 

1,914,869 
176,614 
119,172 

242,012 

1,784,808 

69,700 

679,314 

72,941 

6,207,698 


118,508 
297,196 
108,396 

329,030 

293,687 

30,477 

66,764 

89,974 

646,750 

246,378 


356.296 

464,663 

1,809.287 

196,734 

6.041,987 


166,711 
887,939 

♦1,266,082 

7.276,068 

672,810 

10,117,600 


85.922 
172,036 

716,956 

1,013,064 

6,866,422 

720,6«5 

170,074 

9,685,109 


1893. 


% 

168.635 

1,828,808 

182,592 

99,670] 

268,100 

1,666,720 

131,000 

1,049,259 

68,9S0 

6,343,264 


126.183 
277,141 


376.048 

366.301 

32,665 

62,368 

87,695 

682,167 

272,987 

451.864 

449,416 

1,746,629 

143,777 

6,193,896 


149,368 
771,916 

1263,996 

7,052,596 

426,879 


1892. 


$ 

197.3 

1,857,622 

172,361 

84,207 

175,192 


1891. 


45.750 

928.768 

83,918 

6,798,531 


*    121,024 

266,212 

88,677 

389,614 
679,569 
31,286 
69.968 
104,260 
610,347 
276,746 

313,477 

421,806 

2,076.615 

201,866 

6,639,896 


168,635 


1,220,071 
6,665,986 


9,664,744     9,102,064 


42,718 
160,661 

848,567 
962,226 
6,384,600 
753,169 
174,088 

9,826,904 


33,834 
153,893 

869,611 
866,401 
6,727.092 
937,376 
188,898 

8.776,606 


$ 

161,121 

1,693,266 

168.042 

61,664 

197.970 

1,849,370 

104,800 

960,707 

94,618 

6,281,460 


122,184 

245,438 

91,486 

458,569 

673,127 

31,647 

68,284 

89,889 

629.781 

198,024 

399,210 

389,612 

1,623,816 

173,110 

5,084,  m 


197.388 
726,573 

1,062593 

6,029,936 

230,994 

8,247,434 


45,913 
171,408 

885,077 
866.535 
5,003,669 
769,486 
240,837 

7,961,814 


*See  foot  note  to  Brampton  (page  99). 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT-VILLAGE    MUNIOIPALITIEa 

T  A  B  L  s  XV.    Summary  showing^  the  totals  for  all  Villages  in  Ontario  of  the  several  items  of  Reoeipla, 
DiBbarsemeots,  Assets  and  Liabilities  fcr  the  four  years  ending  December  81,  1891-94. 


Schedule, 


RE0BIPT3. 

Balance  from  previous  year   ....• ••   

Ordinary  municipal  revenue  : 

Municipal  and  school  taxes  

Licenses,  fees,  rents,  fines,  etc 

Water  rates,  etc    

Refund  of  moneys   loaned   or   invested,    inoluding   special 

deposits  (principal  and  interest)    

Loans  : 

Money  borrovred  for  current  expenses  

Money  borrowed  on  debentures  for— 

Schools • 

Other  purposes 

Miscellaneoos 


Totals 


DiSBUBSBMRNTS. 


Expenses  of  municipal  government  : 

Allowances,  salaries  and  commisnons    

Lighting  of  streets,  water  supply  and  fire  protection 

Other  expense?  of  municipal  government 

Oonstruetion  v>orks: 

Streets,  bridges  and  parks 

Buildings  and  other  works 

Support  of  the  poor  and  other  charities    

Administration  of  justice,  including  police  service    ...... 

County  treasurer  for  levy    

Payments  on  account  of  schools  and  education 

Sinking  fund  and  other  investments 

Loans  repaid : 

Debentures  redeemed  (principal) 

Interest  on  loans,  advances  and  debentures     

Refund  of  monejrs  borrowed  for  current  expenses . . . . 
Miscellaneoas    


Totals 


AasBTS. 


Cash  in  treasury   

Taxea  in  arrears    ..... 

Sinking  funds  and  other  investments  in  stocks,  mortgages, 

debentures,  etc.,  including  special  deposits 

Land,  buildings  and  other  property  

Miscellaneous    • 


Totals 


Liabilities. 


County  levy    

.Local  Kchool  rates 

Debentures  outstanding  (principal)  for— 

Aid  to  railways 

Schools 

Other  purposes 

Loans  for  current  expenses  and  interest  due  on  same 
MiscoUaneons    


Totals 


1894. 


$ 

72,980 

644.190 
43,832 
12,989 

17,266 

140,187 

23,060 
79,577 
33,312 

867,383 


38,423 
42.989 
28,785 

97,768 

65,191 
6,015 
7,551 

45,858 
240,156 

86.679 

54,516 

64,653 

185,732 

86,697 

900,043 


67,840 
158,221 

♦182,914 
1,665.782 

57,578 

2,071,785 


15,761 
54,984 

124,952 
345.960 
686.640 
a4,097| 
.47,680 

1,360,074 


1893. 


74,516 

511,335 
46,827 
10,426 

13,521 

125,035 

20,300 
35,325 
14,254 

851,089 


41,056 
S3,4'<9 
31,593 

96  349 

27,279 

5,246 

4,.'<05 

41,086 

221,561 

14,560 


65,745 

108,106 

25,292 

778.059 


72,980 
165,496 

136,838 

1,545,154 

48,309 

1,958,777 


21,428 
52,867 

128,624 

341,092 

689,766 

78  256 

48,644 

1,806,174 


1892. 


$ 

61,976 

636,422 

44.236 

8,080 

30,162 

153,685 

60,437 
99.160 
25,004 

999,062 


38,808 
31,766 
27,647 

84,743 

85.293 
5,648 
4,644 

42,720 
265,842 

26,129 

58,836 

65,165 

158,454 

28,951 

924,546 


74.516 
128.296 

112.414 

1,616,120 

61,021 

1,882,367 


17,936 
89,642 

134,418 

335.802 

646,522 

60,667 

43,266 

1,277,661 


1891. 


$ 

59,891 

606,7M 

44,986 

7,506 

26,781 

128,786 

18,500 
45,569 

17,842 

854,977 


35.971 
30.568 
24,200 

102,091 

24.934 

6,467 

4,224 

89,496 

214,166 

38,234 

67,486 

63.692 

129.606 

82,006 

803,001 


51,976 
138,941 

111,94S 

l,876,lli 

48,I9t 

1,725,416 


16,6a 
46,611 

144,071 

300,091 

581,826 

66,4fr 

42,911 

1,196,0S 


*  See  foot  note  to  Port  Elgin  (page  109). 
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NOTBS  AND  COMMENTS  FROM  MUNICIPAL  RETURNS  AND 
COREBSPONDfiNCE. 

I  do  not  keep  any  account  of  the  assets  and  liabilities.  I  never  know  what  i^b» 
%he  eonncil  is  letting.  I  onlv  know  when  they  come  with  their  orders  for  money.  I  do 
not  know  what  this  township  is  saddling  on  to  other  municipalities,  nor  what  ocher 
municipalities  (are)  putting  on  this  municipality  until  the  councils  have  settled  and 
passed  their  orders.  In  fact  I  know  nothing  much  of  the  assets  and  liabilities.  Th» 
•lerk  of  the  municipality  keeps  this  account. 

It  appears  the  late  treasurer  kept  no  account  of  the  school  moneys  of  the  towashipt 
therefore  I  am  unable  to  make  my  returns  to  the  county  auditors. 

.  .  .  I  have  been  convinced  Tor  some  years  that  the  area  of  cleared  land  in  thi» 
township  has  been  very  much  understated.  .  .  .  Assessors  seemed  to  regard  land  a» 
cleared  only  when  it  was  clear  of  stumps  or  nearly  so.  ...  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  ratepayers  were  accflstomed  to  understate  the  acreage  of  their  clearing  to  prevent 
their  assessment  being  raised.  .  .  .  We  have  a  change  of  assessors  this  year.  Th» 
new  man  ...  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  township.  .  .  .  The  result  ha» 
been  that  he  reports  an  increase  of  2,000  acres  in  the  cleared  land  of  this  township. 

.  .  .  All  I  can  find  in  regard  to  township  affairs  are  receipts  and  expenditures.  For 
assets  and  liabilities,  there  is  nothing  but  drain  debentures  against  the  municipality.  It 
would  be  hard  work  to  find  out  the  amount,  as  I  would  have  to  visit  all  banks  that  hold 
the  same,  as  I  have  no  account  of  them  in  my  possession.  ...  I  can't  find  any  papers 
regarding  it,  as  I  am  new  in  the  position  they  might  have  been  lost  before  I  took  charge 
of  this  place. 

...  I  return  my  report  unfinished.  I  can't  fill  up  those  quest ious.  Last  jear'» 
collection  roll  is  not  collected.  I  did  not  receive  a  cent  yet  (May  1, 1896)  from  the  collector. 
I  am  not  to  blame  ;  the  council  is. 

.  .  .  We  have  a  crank  auditor  who  refuses  to  make  the  audit  of  the  collector's  roll. 
We  propose  to  make  him  come  to  his  milk  or  no  pay.  I  understand  this  same  auditor 
sent  you  a  copy  of  the  audit,  the  same  was  submitted  to  council.  The  council  refused  tO' 
accept  the  audit  and  referred  it  back  for  correction. 

...  I  very  much  regret  the  apparent  discrei>ancie8.  I  must  ask  you  to  consider 
well  the  fact  that  many  of  us  clerks  get  almost  nothing.  My  salary  is  $1S0  per  year,  and 
it  takes  most  of  my  time.    This  year's  council  is  a  hard  one. 

.  .  .  Thev  (the  assessors)  tell  me  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  statement. 
They  say  there  is  now  no  swamp  or  waste  lands  in  the  township,  and  that  they  cannot 
get  correct  information  in  regard  to  wood  land,  as  some  in  giving  in  wood  land  include 
stumpy  land  and  fallow  which  is  almost  ready  to  break  up. 

.  .  .  The  assessor  has  not  filled  in  any  of  the  following  columns :  Cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  horses,  acres  of  wood^land,  swamp,  orchards  or  garden,  fall  wheat  and  steam  boilers, 
.     .     .     .    he  believing  it  was  unnecessary. 

The  return  of  population  5,186  is  evidently  an  error,  the  correct  figures  being  4,669. 

I  can  account  for  errors  by  the  persistence  of  councils  in  always  employing  the  cheap- 
est  men  who  offer  without  any  regard  to  qualification.  That  was  done  this  year  with 
the  result  that  I  had  a  week's  work  to  put  the  roll  in  shape,  and  all  the  statistics  are 
comparatively  valueless.  The  school  census  shows  only  about  half  of  last  year*s.  The 
assessor  for  1891-95  was  a  competent  man,  and  I  would  have  confidence  in  his  ficruresi,  bat 
he  wanted  $20  more  salary  than  the  other,  and  that  was  too  important  a  consideration  for 
our  financiers. 

.  .  .  With  regard  to  swamp  or  waste  land,  we  have  not  an  acre  in  the  township, 
owing  to  the  great  amount  of  drainage  which  has  been  done. 

.  .  .  The  pay  of  the  chief  of  police  has  been  placed  under  the  head  of  "  salaries  of 
municipal  officers,"  as  he  is  a  Jack  of  all  work-— caretaker  of  town  hall,  lamplighter, 
thistle  inspector,  truant  officer,  sidewalk  mender,  bell  ringer,  crossing  sweeper,  etc. 

.  .  .  In  some  concessions  in  this  township  the  lots  are  short  and  in  others  they 
overrun  ;  without  an  actual  survey  and  official  measurement  the  assessor  mast  take  the- 
figures  given  by  the  owners  for  the  time  being. 

A  ditch  .  .  .  was  excavated  by  the  council  and  the  money  raised  to  pay  fer  it  br 
the  note  referred  to.  The  lands  benefited  by  the  said  drain  are  assessed  for  ju<)t  enoogh 
to  meat  the  note  and  the  interest  thereon.  The  assessment  a»  well  as  the  note  do  not 
appear  in  the  report,  as  they  are  entirely  distinot  from  municipal  buaineas.      The  itena 
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#73&.ia  in  the  Itabilitiee  was  moiMj  ahrody  eolleoctd  on  draittttflf*  aoeonnt  aad  09l  Ap^ied 
to  rednction  of  note. 

The  difficulty  in  a  ^mall  town  like  this  iar  to  secure  a  competent  treasurer  At  a 
salary  that  the  taxpayers  will  approve  of.  The  head  of  the  council  .  .  .  rarely  holds 
omceover  two  years,  and  he  cannot  fully  keep  the  run  of  the  finances  and  may  not  always 
be  competent  to  do  so. 

...  A  high  school  debenture  was  paid.  ...  In  making  up  their  statement  the 
Auditors  have  called  this  a  loeal  tmprovemenU  d^penkare^  which  has  given  rise  to  the  confusion. 

.  .  .  We  have  tried  to  furnish  you  with  the  required  information,  hut  have  met 
with  great  difficulty  in  Dot  having  s  copy  of  the  statements  that  were  sent  you,  espe- 
c^hily  as  we  cannot  find  the  books  of  the  town  for  the  years  before  our  present  treasurer 
was  appointed. 

On  the  81st  day  of  December  a  cheque  was  issued  for  $8,400.  This  was  largely  taken 
from  the  special  deposit  and  paid  for  the  railway  debentures,  which  accounts  for  the 
<Uscrepancy  of  that  amount.  We  cannot  explain  how  it  was  that  the  town  auditors 
overlooked  this. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,  and  if  it  meets  with  your  approval  hand  it  over  to  the 
hii^hest  authorities.  A  model  treasurer's  book  to  be  supplied  with  the  heading  for  ever/ 
account  necessary  to  give  the  positions  of  the  town's  affairs  that  could  be  balanced  at  the 
foot  of  each  page,  or  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Uniform  book-keeping  would  lead  to 
uniform  audit,  and  your  returns  from  all  the  municipalities  would  be  alike.  Under  the 
present  system  each  person  keeps  his  books  in  his  own  fashion,  if  he  keeps  books  at  all. 

The  treasurer  has  been  a  little  careless  in  the  way  he  has  been  keeping  the  accounts, 
but  the  auditors  have  taken  much  pains  in  getting  the  accounts  in  a  proper  shape,  and  I 
think  are  as  near  correct  as  may  be. 

.     .    .    I  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the  assessors'  figures. 

.  .  .  I  believe  the  number  he  (the  assessor)  gives  for  present  year  is  the  nearest 
correct,  and  is  not  in  excess  of  the  actual  number.  • 

Aggregate  of  Assessment  Bolls  does  not  give  the  days  of  Statute  Labor,  and  I  am  not 
in  Ik  pdsition  without  a  lot  of  extra  work  to  furnish  it. 

Kearly  all  Statute  Labor  work  charged  had  been  performed  and  certificates  produced 
when  taxes  were  demanded  ;  cannot  give  information. 

Mr.  McK— 'e  assessment  is  the  most  accurate  for  several  years.  .  .  He  is  a  person  of 
eome  judgment.  .  .  .  For  years  tenders  were  taken  for  offices,  and  the  lowest  tAken 
.  .  .  flfcnd  he  did  the  work  in  proportion  to  the  pay  he  got  for  assessing.  The  amount 
of  ^fTOrk  thrown  on  clerks  when  Incompetent  officers  are  employed  is  enormous.  In  1894  I 
paid  $80  out  of  my  own  pocket  to  get  a  person  to  make  such  oorrections  as  the  School 
Act  required^ 

"So  record  of  number  of  days  of  statute  labor  performed  is  aviMlable. 

...  It  will  be  impossible  for  otir  treasurer  to  make  a  financial  statement  for  the 
whole  of  the  year  1891,  as  he  was  not  appointed  to  the  office  until  May,  ISdii-^fBeevej) 

(1).  None  of  the  debentures  named  in  your  letter  of  adviee  were  sold  by  me  at  any 
time,  but  were,  by  instruction  of  the  Municipal  Council,  handed  at  once  to  the  respeetiv# 
Boards  of  School  Trustees  of  the  School  Sections  in  whose  favor  they  were  drawn,  to  be 
sold  by  them  when,  where,  and  to  whotn  they  saw  fit.  (2).  I  presume  the  proceeds  were 
paid  to  the  Schools  named,  by  the  parties  purchasing  their  respective. debentures  to  the 
full  amount  specified  in  each.    .    .     . 

*^  .  .  The  cause  of  the  decrease  is,  the  county's  demand  is  1900  less  thAn  in  former 
years,  also  the  township  tax  is  some  lower,  the  council  not  having  spent  so  much  mone)^ 
on  roads,  &c." 

.    .    .    The  stim  $ was  unpaid  municipal  orders  which  sometimes  are  called 

Debenhirta.     .     .     . 

.  .  .  I  find  the  auditors  continued  their  audit  up  to  Ist  February,  of  this  year  (1895) 
.  .  .  Their  attention  was  called  to  the  section  (of  the  Act)  by  the  clerk,  but  unfortun- 
ately they  did  as  usual.    .    .     ." 

.  .  .  The  township  issued  debentures  for  school  sections.  The  auditors  and  treas- 
urer took  the  view  that  the  sections  owed  it  and  not  the  township.  The  Provinee  in  its 
annual  showing  would  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  claim  as  a  debt  all  the  differSni 
towns  and  cities  owe,  because  it  pabses  Acts  authorizing  them  to  borrow.    ..." 

.  .  .  We  have  in  our  municipality  debentures  issued  for  local  drainage,  which  we 
have  not  hitherto  included  in  liabilities  of  township  from  the  fact  that  the  lands  lying 
adjacent  to  and  immediately  benefited  thereby  hare  been  assessed  for  the  same. 
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'  It  would  act  as  a  splendid  safegnard  for  townships  if  the  Govemment  could  paps  a 
measure  makiog  it  compulsory  for  all  debentures  and  investments  to  be  drawn  up  in  the 
name  of  the  reeve  as  well  as  of  the  treasurer. 

.  .  .  The  debenture  reported  is  the  only  one  outstanding.  Being  a  school  deben- 
ture which  was  handed  to  the  trustees,  no  entry  of  the  proceeds  would  appear  in  the 
township  books. 

...  I  have  given  principal  and  interest  separately  on  fire  engine,  but  cannot  do  so 
on  the  railway  debentures,  as  1  have  not  access  to  the  book  containing  the  by-law. 

'*.  .  .  Probably  the  present  council  is  somewhat  more  economical  than  its  prede- 
cessors, but  the  principal  cause  of  reduction,  is,  that  this  is  a  year  of  peace.  In  1893 
and  1894  the  council  had  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  costs  of  expensive  law  suits,  and  this 
year  moreover,  a  large  amount  was  received  from  the  sale  of  a  mill  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  corporation. 

.  .  .  In  1893  the  council  expended  on  roads  and  bridges  the  sum  of  $1,662.84.  In 
1894  the  sum  of  $1,643.95  was  expended  on  roads  and  bridges,  and  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year  (1895)  the  sum  of  $1,822.80  has  been  laid  out  on  roads  and 
bridges ;  while  the  council  of  the  present  year  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  levy  any  sum 
whatever  for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  bridges  for  the  coming  year.  Hence  the 
decrease  in  the  total  amount  levied. 

The  exceedingly  dry  summer,  the  complete  failure  of  the  hay  crop  and  the  partial 
failure  of  other  feeds  and  conseouent  depression  among  the  ratepayers,  amply  justified  the 
council  in  its  action  of  trusting  the  care  of  roads  entirely  to  statute  labor  during 
Ihe  year  1896. 

.  .  .  We  would  strongly  advise  that  for  future  audits  the  clerk's  minute  book  be  at 
hand  that  the  auditors  may  be  able  to  compare  the  orders  in  council  with  payments  as 
shown  in  treasurer's  book. '—[Auditors.] 

.  .  .  Enclosed  are  the  returns  asked  for.  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  with 
them,  and  I  hope  you  will  find  them  correct.  Would  it  not  be  just  and  reasonable  to 
allow  me  some  remuneration  for  my  work— say  $5,  or  whatever  you  think  it  is  worth  ? 

"...    The  assessors  do  not  seem  to  get  a  correct  statement  of    the  swamp,  and 

woodland ;  they  get  the  two  mixed. 

.    .    .    It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  could  insert  in  your  report  surprise  at  so 

much  work  for  so  small  salary,  especially  when  $35,000  is  security  required. 
[NoTB.— This  township  treasurer's  salary  per  year  was  $140.]  " 
Our  town  council  has  not  directed  the  auditors  to  furnish  a  statement  in  detail. 

*  '  '  I  might  state  that  some  ditch  rates  are  p«id  direct  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
municipality  ana,  therefore,  do  not  appear  on  the  collector's  roll. 

'    '    We  do  not  put  statute  labor  on  assessment  roll,  only  on  road  lists.    It  is  too 
much  labor  to  find  out  the  number  of  days. 

'  *  '  This  township  has  no  debts  of  any  kind.  The  only  debentures  outstanding 
%re  for  school  buildings,  and  these  are  payable  by  local  school  rate. 

•  Our  municipal  auditors  have  not  made  out  any  statement  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  municipality. 

'  '  '  I  can  find  no  official  record  of  the  area  of  the  village,  neither  in  the  by-law 
incorporating  it,  nor  on  the  map. 

'    '     *    I  omitted  to  state  amount  levied  for  general  municipal  purposes. 

•  •    Taxes  are  paid  to  treasurer  up  to  16th  November,  when  a  collector  will  be 
appointed  to  collect  what  is  unpaid. 

•  There  is  one  difficulty  in  obtaining  correct  information  re  woodland ;  so  many 
people  have  the  idea  that  the  more  cleared  land  they  return  the  higher  will  be  their  tazee. 
Mid,  therefore,  return  more  woodland  than  they  in  reality  possess. 

'    •    •    I  have  no  record  in  my  office  as  to  the  number  of  days  (of  statute  labor). 

•  •    Some  assessors  think  there  is  no  necessity  to  be  very  particular  about  detailsr 
and,  therefore,  take  no  trouble  to  fill  in  the  proper  column,  the  number  of  acres  cleared,  etc. 

•  •  •  There  was  no  sinking  fund  before  1893— that  was  the  first  year  we  levied  w 
•oUected  for  sinking  fund.  Our  debentures  will  be  due  December  80,  1896.  We  are  going 
lo  pay  $10,000  and  renew  for  $80,000. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  collector  enter  on  his  roll  the  date  of  payment  of 
laxes  and  also  the  amount  of  interest  he  receives  on  taxes.— [Auditors  report]. 
All  Statute  Labor  in  1894  commuted  at  85  cents  a  day,  yielded  $1,634. 
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.  .  .  Municipal  offices  are  made  so  largely  a  question  of  money,  that,  efficient 
Bervjoe  is  not  always  secured.    .    .    . 

Municipal  offices  are  peddled  down  to  be  little  better  pay  than  farm  laborers'  wages, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  really  don't  have  the  ** Assessment "  of  the  townships  done  any 
more,— it  is  little  better  than  a  farce, — and  townships  in  this  section  are  all  alike.  Some 
remedy  is  greatly  needed,  but  how  to  get  at  the  true  starting  point  of  reform,  is  s^  difficult 
question. 

.  .  .  The  sum  of  $2,109  was  a  Sinking  Fund  that  was  raised  for  one  year  only,  and  as 
the  rate  in  the  By-laws  would  raise  from  three  to  four  times  more  than  required,  the  town 
got  a  Bill  passed  through  the  Legislatuie  consolidating  the  debt  of  the  town  and  permitting 
it  to  borrow  the  Sinking  Fund  of  $2,109.00  from  year  to  year,  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
replaced  on  or  before  Dec.  14th  of  each  year,  and  so  continue  to  borrow  and  replace  it  until 
the  town  finally  disposed  of  it  by  By-law  either  for  school  or  fire  protection  purposes, 
which  was  done  by  the  council  in  1894. 

Re  Sinking  Fund :  ''I  find  that  the  whole  sum  at  credit  of  this  fund  is  $666.68, 
...  it  should  be  $7,602.72.  The  explanation  made  by  the  reeve  was  that  the 
•ouncil  was  not  aware  of  the  special  obligation  connected  with  this  fund,  and  that  a 
certain  sum  which  was  raised  therefor  and  amounted  to  $668.72  was  used  to  assist  in 
retiring  maturing  debentures."— [Special  Auditor.] 

.  .  .  In  1894  we  levied  4  mills  in  the  dollar  and  this  year,  18%,  only  8  mills  in  the 
4oUar ;  because  .  .  .  the  council  agreed  not  to  spend  any  monf  y  this  year  for  gravelling 
roads,— the  work  had  to  be  done  by  Statute  Labor.    .    ,    . 

.  .  .  Those  Railway  debentures  were  in  force  before  I  became  treasurer.— My  books 
do  not  show  the  amount  of  the  debenture 3  at  the  time  they  were  issued.  .  .  .  (The 
amount  was  $28,000). 

In  regard  to  the  School  debentures,  they  are  on  a  PmaU  portion  of  the  township, 

formed  as  a  union  section  with  the  village  of so  they  are  for  village  school  house, 

bat  we  have  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  debentures  yearly,  which  amount  is  included  in  the 
flum  paid  to  '*  School  Boards  on  account  of  School  races."  [There  were  two  issues  of 
School  debentures,  1st  for  $8,000 ;  2nd  for  $1,200.]  The  amount  unpaid  must  be  got  from 
the  clerk  as  I  have  no  record  of  it.    All  I  have  is  what  I  have  paid.    .    .    . 

.  .  .  That  money  was  borrowed  by  council,  without,  at  the  time,  making  any  record 
of  it,  and  it  must  have  been  several  years  ago.    It  is  now  paid.    .    .    . 

...  I  had  some  calculations  on  another  paper  and  took  up  the  wrong  one  when  I 
filled  up  report,  when  you  sent  back  complaining  of  error.  I  looked  on  the  wrong  scrap, 
and  saw  7  in  place  of  9 ,  that  was  the  error.  It  has  taught  me  the  necessity  of  comparing 
the  figures  of  one  year  previous,  in  future. 

.  .  .  I  gave  it  to  you  the  same  as  the  assessor  returned  it  to  me,  but  I  find  in  adding 
it  up  he  made  a  mistake  of  1,000. 

...  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  council  that  so  long  as  there  were  sufficient  taxes 
outstanding  to  cover  the  sinking  funds,  it  was  better  from  motives  of  economy  to  use  the 
•oUections  for  current  debts.  .  .  I  am  in  hope  however  that  before  long  I  will  be  able 
to  have  a  sinking  fund  in  reality.  The  amount  shown  as  due  the  fund,  1891,  is  so 

much  smaller  than  in  1892  or  1898  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  figures  given  for 
1892  may  include  some  of  what  should  be  charged  in  1891.  .  .  This  was  all  before  my  time 
in  office,  and  .  .  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  .  .  data  to  verify  what  I 
say. 

...  I  cannot  make  anything:  out  of  the  $5,817.58  [amount  of  overdraft  on  bank 
1894,  as  per  auditors'  statement  of  receipts]  :  that  must  be  a  mistake,  The  amount  shown 
in  the  hands  of  the  collectors  was  not  included  in  the  statement  of  receipts  prepared  by 
the  auditors,  but  I  have  included  it  now  to  make  a  proper  balance. 

.  .  It  has  been  customary  for  the  treasurer  to  keep  his  book  open  a  few  weeks  after 
the  close  of  the  year,  till  the  collector  completed  his  work.  The  collector  would  pay  to  the 
treasurer  taxes  which  were  entered  before  balancing  of  the  book,  as  if  they  had  been 
received  before  Blst  De<'ember.  .  .  We  have  seen  the  inaccuracy,  and  the  reeve  says  he 
will  see  to  it  that  the  collector  will  complete  his  work  in  time  to  have  it  reported  correctly 
next  year 

.  .  .  There  has  been  no  need  to  spend  so  much  money  this  year  in  gravelling  streets 
or  building  sidewalks  as  heretofore. 

.  .  .  Our  present  council  is  trying  to  be  economical,  and  we  also  raised  sufficient 
last  year  to  pay  off  two  debentures  instead  of  one. 

.  .  .  The  amount  of  personal  property  is  not  given  separately  from  the  income.  1 
have  returned  it  to  you  as  it  is  by  the  assessment  roll  returned  to  me. 
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.  .  .  1? he  diserepaiicy  in  the  debentares  mentioned  ocoanvd  by  the  kite  tieiuiureT 
deceiving  the  auditors  by  mutilating  the  debentures  until  the  last  debenture  appeared  fe» 
be  paid.  The  holder  of  the  debentures  was  also  induced  to  remain  quiet  until  after  the 
death  of  the  treasurer.  The  corporation  was  then  sued  for  amount  of  debentures,  f^SO. 
which  with  costs,  when  paid,  amounted  to  $1,100. 

.  .  .  Our  assessor  for  1895  did  not  add  up  column  20,  and  refused  to  do  so  when  I 
asked  him.  I  don^t  think  it  is  my  work  to  do  so  after  he  has  returned  his  roll  and  sworn 
that  it  is  complete  and  correct. 

.    .    .    The  auditors  overlooked  a  four  hundred  dollar  note  which  had  been  renewed. 

...  I  will  have  the  returns  made  as  soon  as  the  collector  returns  his  roll,  tfnfor- 
tunately  the  township  has  fallen  into  a  bad  habit  of  not  pressing  for  taxes,  hence  the 
collector  has  not  yet  returned  his  roll.  Next  meeting  of  council  will  be  on  June  1st  (IIM), 
after  which  the  returns  [for  1895]  will  be  made  to  your  department. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  questions  regarding  statute  labor  as  I  do  not  keep  a  record 
and  we  allow  one  day's  statute  labor  for  every  four  rods  of  wire  fence  built  along  the 
public  highway  so  as  to  prevent  snow  from  blocking  up  the  roads.  Some  farmers  put 
in  all  their  statute  labor  in  that  way. 

A  clerk  remarks  as  to  number  of  days  of  statute  labor  for  1896:   '*  No  record." 

Some  pathmasters  never  return  their  road  lists. 

The  preG(bnt  council has  been  putting  forth  every  effort  to  complete  the 

returns  for  past  years The  council  ha^  discovered  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 

$8,952.65  in  the  bank  account  of  the  late  treasurer,  but  the  bail  who  are  responsible,  are 
making  good  the  shortage.  As  the  accounts  are  very  indefinite,  and 

as  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  reach  full  information  on  some  points,  I  trust  your  Depart- 
ment will  not  exact  any  further  information  for  past  years,  and  in  future,  returns  will  be 
promptly  made. 

.  .  .  The  apparent  discrepancy,  is  caused  bv  the  fact  that  for  several  yeare  the 
interest  accruing  on  the  sinking  funds  on  deposit,  while  it  was  entered  regularlv  on  the 
bank  pass  books,  for  the  various  accounts,  had  nevei;  been  credited  up  to  the  funds  in  the 
books  here.  Also,  that  in  the  year  1898,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  water  works  fond, 
no  sinking  funds  were  deposited  at  all,  and  the  whole  was  charged  in  1894.    .    .    . 

The  returns  for  the  years  1893  and  1894,  were  nearly  correct— the  return  for  1895  was 
too  high  ;  .  .  .  in  that  year  our  assessor  added  the  number  of  children  on  the  truancy 
book  in  addition  to  counting  them  on  the  roll.  The  figures  for  1896  are  too  low  on  aeconnt 
of  the  assessor  omitting  to  make  a  correct  census  of  the  children. 

I  was  not  aware  that  the  law  had  been  so  amended  as  to   require   an 
auditors'  statement  in  detail.    [Placed  on  the  Statute  eight  years  previous  to  this.] 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  with  the  appointment  of  a  new  treasurer,  proper 
books  be  opened  and  kept,  and  in  the  future  appointment  of  auditors,  one,  at  least,  shtluld 
be  oonversant  with  the  duties  he  undertakes,  so  that  the  reports  made  to  you  may  he  a 
correct  statement  of  oar  affairs. 

Thefe  is  a  marked  absence  of  proper  vouchers  for  payments  made  in  the  padt. 
...    I  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  information  required,  as  the  books  bctf 
not  been  well  kept,  and  the  new  officers  are  not  yet  well  posted  in  their  duties. 

.  .  .  The  villasre  auditors  munt  have  overlooked  the  '  balance  of  school  mon^jfs,* 
in  treasurer's  hands.  31st  December.  ISM,  ...  I  have  never  taken  any  notice  of  ant 
balance  in  their  froad  commissioners']  hands,  in  any  previous  years.  ...  It  would 
show,  instead  of  a  deficit,  a  balance  in  treasurer's  hands.    .    .     . 

.     .     .    Early  in  the  year  1892  Mr.  lent  us  the  full  sum  of  $1,495.50.  withottt 

interest,  and  in  the  same  year  (18^2)  the  township  levied  the  one-tenth  of  this  sum,  as 

per  by-law  passed  to  that  effect,  and  paid  it  over  to  Mr. (that  is,  the  sum  of  $145,501. 

The  same  steps  were  taken  for  the  year  1898,  and  will  also  be  done  in  thin  year,  as  the 

same  provisions  for  levying  the  said  sum  of  $145..55  have  been  taken.    But  Mr. ^  will 

want  his  money  soon,  and  so  we  propose  to  applv.  and  will  apply  to  the  Provincial 
Treasury  to  loan  the  balance,  which  will  be  composed  of  seven  annual  payments  of  114^.55 
each,  the  first  of  which  is  to  fall  due  in  the  year  1895.  None  of  these  transactions  have 
appeared  in  the  financial  statements  sent  to  your  Bureau,  for  it  is  a  separate  account. 

.  .  .  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  reeve  of  this  township  to  inform  you,  that  as 
to  any  outstanding  debentures  by  this  township,  the  same  is  not  considered  as  a 
liability  any  more  than  the  county  rate  in  each  of  the  sever^  years  when  t^-y  beeoilie 
due,  and  also  that  auditors'  report  is  completed  ae  per  order  of  counoil.    .    .    . 
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...  At  «h#  4ato  of  makiBg  tbe  ftudit  tba  i^ftotion  roll  wm9*tmi  to  still,  in  the 
^m^^^  of  thiB  ooUaetor,  witk  a  balattce  aacoUaoted,  eo  it  w»t  impowble  for  t^  MiUoFB, 
wiio  ^M  a  very  8«iatl  *Oflai»B0r«ition,  ^  make  «  {woper  retvjrn.    ... 

...    I  got  the  staten&ezit  of  school  oebentures  f rota  Mr. ,  who  hae  handled 

them  from  the  iftrst.     He  is  treasurer  of  the  school  to  which  the  debentures  apply,  aiid  is 
Ihe  only  party  I  know  of  in  the  township  who  knows  anything  about  them.    .     .    . 

.  .  .  The  balance  (f2,285.85),  due  from  the  treasurer  to  the  municipality,  is  not 
d^fK)0ited  in  any  bank  in  a  separate  account,  but  is  kept  along  with  his  owi^  moneys. 

^ere  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  ratepayers  to  give  in  larger  acreages  of 
swamp  and  waste  lands  in  order  to  lessen  thei]>  assessment. 

.  .  .  I  do  not  think  I  could  furnish  you  with  an  accurate  statement  as  to  what 
wobU  be  principal  and  what  would  be  interest  pn  these  debenture  amounts  each  year.  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  them.    .    .     . 

As  pathmasters  do  not  all  return  road  lists,  cannot  tell. 

.  .  .  The  number  of  acres  cleared  is  apparently  less  than  last  year.  Reason  is  this  : 
Many  acres  of  cleared  land,  through  neglect,  grow  up  again  with  young  timber  rapidly 
in  this  country.    .    .    The  assessor  adds  such  to  '^  woodland." 

From  the  data  furnished  by  the  present  system  of  bookkeeping,  or  rather  from  the 
lack  of  system,  we  consider  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  yearly  investigation  of  the  financial 
aSairs  of  this  municipality  with  such  thoroughness  as  ought  to  be  done. 

Af  fcer  writing  clerk  the  second  time  for  correction  we  received  the  following  reply  : 

I  cannot  suggest  any  explanation  other  than  that  1  must  have  cooied  the  total  dif- 
ferent from  the  original.  Sorry  to  have  caused  trouble,  but  did  not  think  you  required  an 
answer. 

A  town  treasurer  writes :  An  amendment  to  Sec.  268,  allowing  treasurers  to  make 
out  the  annual  statement  in  cities  and  towns,  similar  to  the  powers  given  to  the  City  of 
Toronto,  would,  I  am  sure,  be  well  advised. 

.  .  .  We  have  a  large  floating  population  here,  working  in  the  saw  mills.  Some 
vears  they  are  entered  on  the  assessment  roll  as  tenants  and  M.  F.,  at  their  own  request, 
but  this  year  they  are  not  so  entered— hence  the  difEerence.    .    .    . 

.  .  .  Last  winter  the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  an  Act  allowing  the  town  to 
consolidate  its  debentures  for  ten  years.  There  is,  therefore,  no  levy  for  sinking 
fund.     .    .    . 

I  have  .searched  the  newspaper  fyles  to  obtain  the  reports  of  the  finance  committee. 
—[Special  Auditor.] 

On  account  of  the  expense  the  council  decided  not  to  print  a  detailed  statement, 
similar  to  one  sent  you  in  1892.  That  report  was  prepared  by  our  treasurer  during  my 
time  as  chairman  of  finance,  and  is  the  only  printed  detailed  statement  issued  during 
fifteen  years.— [City  of  Guelph.] 

My  first  report  as  special  auditor  was  not  printed.  A  synopsis  was  published,  and 
I  sent  you  a  copy  cut  from  the  newspaper. — [Special  Auditor.] 

.  .  ,  As  the  auditors  have  neglected  their  work  for  other  engagements,  the  audit  has 
not  yet  been  completed.    .     .    . 

.  .  .  The  increase  is  correct,  and  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  assessors  are  more 
particular  now  in  distinguishing  between  *'  personal  property  "  and  *'  income  "  than  they 
have  hitherto  been.    •    .    . 

.  .  .  The  public  school  debenture  debt  of  Ottawa  has  never  been  included  in  the 
city  auditors'  reports,  because  the  liabilities  without  the  assets  would  be  of  little  value, 
and  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  public  school  assets,  the  accounts  of  thia 
institution  being  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  school  board,  and  the  accounts  audited  by 
the  public  school  auditors.     .     . 

*  *  '  The  $5,000  paid  in  1894  was  invested  in  our  sinking  fund,  and  another  $5,000 
was  due  and  paid  this  year  '  '  And  they  were  not  included  in  the  amount  of  school 
debentures,  as  thev  were  issued  by  the  school  board  and  not  by  the  corporation.  [School 
boards  are  not  authorized  to  issue  debentures.] 

*  *  *  The  treasurer  explains  that  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  auditors' 
and  his  statement  is  that  the  former  give  gross  receipts  and  the  latter  net  results. 

*  *  *  The  sinking  fund  is  made  from  money  deposited  by  the  collector  annually,  vie: 
1  per  cent,  of  the  princinal  and  the  earned  interest.  The  fund  is  in  the  haads  of  trisstees 
and  the  city  has  no  control  over  it. 
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*  '  '  In  my  letter  to  you  of  April  ISth,  1896, 1  am  afraid  I  misunderstood  you  in 
reference  to  arrears  due  municipalities.  I  am  in  error  there,  I  should  have  charged  the 
townships  with  the  whole  county  rate  unpaid  in  item  **  Bates  due  from  local  municipali- 
ties" and  have  added  all  the  arrears  due  in  item  **  Due  to  municipalities  for  non-resiaent 
taxes  collected."  If  desirable  I  will  correct  the  statement  if  you  send  it  to  me,  and  make  it 
read  more  in  keeping  with  the  facts. 

'  *  *  The  Consolidated  Municipal  Act,  1892,  section  268  (sub-section  2i,  directs  that 
the  copy  of  the  accounts  is  to  be  forwarded  to  you  '*  within  one  month  "  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  auditors.  If  this  time  could  be  extended  to  two  months  the  county  would  be 
pleased  to  send  a  printed  cony  instead  of  a  written  one,  as  a  saving  of  $15 ~ the  price  paid 
for  making  the  copy — would  he  effected  by  such  an  arrangement. 

*  *  *  I  may  inform  you  that  the  county  auditors  do  not  make  out  any  statement  for 
the  county  council,  but  simply  audit  the  statement  made  by  myself.  Tnis  is  done  bj 
direction  of  the  council  to  save  paying  the  auditors  more  salary,  and  as  they  are  not  paid 
for  it  the  auditors  refuse  to  make  out  a  detailed  statement  for  your  department,  claiming 
that  as  they  do  not  make  it  for  the  council,  they  are  not  compelled  under  the  Act  to  make 
a  copy  for  you.    I  have,  therefore,  done  the  best  I  could  to  send  a  printed  copy. 

.  .  .  I  can  do  nothing  more  in  connection  with  our  county's  finances  than  what  1 
have  done  to  get  you  the  statements  you  require.  I  have  gone  to  our  treasurer  with  every 
letter  1  received  from  you,  and  requested  him  to  comply  as  far  as  in  his  power  with  your 
requests.  I  believe  he  failed  to  attend  to  these  things  a£  he  should  have  done  for  some 
time.  .  .  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  some  trouble  to  get  any  further  statements  or 
reports  from  the. auditors,  as  they  look  on  their  work  as  being  done.— [Warden.] 

From  report  of  special  auditor : 

In  the  absence  of  data  for  the  years  1891-2-3  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  absolute  correct- 
ness of  these  statements,  as  your  treasurer  could  not  produce  anything  in  the  w&y  of 
vouchers,  cheques,  cheque  stubs  or  in  fact  any  papers  or  documents  relating  to  the 
expenditures  in  those  years,  a  state  of  affairs  not  very  creditable  to  your  corporation. 

.  .  .  We  had  also  to  assume  that  the  balance  at  credit  of  public  schools  as  at  Dee. 
81st  .  .  .  was  correct,  although  just  how  the  municipality  should  be  so  far  behind  in 
its  paymen^s  to  the  school  without  action  being  taken  by  the  council  or  comment  by  pre- 
vious creditors  does  not  appear  from  any  prior  reports. 

We  would  recommend  the  following : 

1.  A  new  set  of  bookB  for  the  village  dating  from  lat  January,  1896. 

2.  The  contiananoe  of  the  order  system  on  the  treasurer  for  every  expenditure  of  money,  same  to  be 
signed  by  the  proper  officials. 

3.  That  every  voucher  for  moneys  expended  be  numbered  and  entered  in  consecutive  order  in  the 
treasurer's  cash  book. 

4.  That  the  auditors  have  access  to  the  assessor's  and  collector's  rolls  and  all  other  documents  as  the 
law  directs. 

6.  That  proper  accounts  be  opened  in  the  ledger  under  the  necessary  heads  so  that  the  financial  condi- 
tion ot  the  village  can  be  asoertaioed  at  any  time. 

6.  That  in  future  the  collector's  roll  be  handed  in  summarised  up  to  December  31st  m  each  and  every 
year. 

7.  That  all  cheques  be  made  payable  to  the  parties  interested. 

8.  That  all  vouchers  and  documents  of  whatever  nature  affecting  tl^e  corporation  be  preserved  and 
fyled  in  proper  order. 

This  is  the  most  important  and  should  be  insisted  on. 

9.  That  the  books  of  the  village  be  closed  on  the  Slst  of  December  in  each  and  every  year,  and  that 
they  be  audited  up  to  that  time. 

The  following  is  from  an  aspirant  for  the  position  of  auditor.  At  the  time  of  writing 
he  was  a  councillor  for  a  northern  township  : 

'*  I  wont  to  no  sumpthing  a  bout  auditing  township  book  dos  each  years  taxes  nead  to 
be  kept  by  them  selvs  or  will  It  doo  to  make  up  the  tresuers  Book  from  the  first  of  January 
until  the  first  of  January  and  alow  Him  what  ever  amount  of  taxes  he  sayes  he  Becived 
fom  the  past  and  presant  year." 

In  our  township  all  the  statute  labor  is  placed  on  the  collector's  roll  at  a  specified  rate 
per  day.  Each  party  on  performing  his  statate  labor  receives  from  the  pathmaster  a 
certificate.  This  certificate  the  holder  passes  to  the  collector  in  lieu  of  the  sum  charged 
for  statute  labor,  otherwise  the  collector  must  collect  all  amounts  for  statute  labor  for 
which  certificates  are  not  produced. 
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Toronto,  August  17th,  1895. 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  UniversUy  of  Toronto  : 

Geittlrhjen, — I  submit  herewith  the  1894-5  financial  statement  duly  audited.  It 
oonforms  closely  to  the  order  adopted  in  previous  years,  but  several  Schedules  are  added 
to  this  Statement. 

The  workings  of  the  Accounts  appearing  in  Appendix  Na  1  follow  the  printed  Report 
of  your  Standing  Oomndttee  on  Finance,  adopted  on  14th  December  last,  and  the  Revenue 
transactions  have  resulted  quite  as  favorably  as  estimated  therein. 

The  feature  of  the  year  is  the  large  capital  withdrawals  from  the  Revenue  Earning 
Assets.  The  portion  (73,259.32  and  interest,  paid  and  to  be  paid,  on  account  of  the 
Upper  Oanada  College  Endowment,  will  not  affect  either  Revenue  or  the  General  Endow- 
ments Fund  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  expenditures  upon  build- 
ings and  equipment  for  the  proper  purposes  of  the  University.  To  cover  this  loss  of 
income  the  increase  of  various  fees  was  authorized.     The  expenditures  are : 

Additions  for  the  year  1894-5 $84,952  17 

Unexpended  portions  of  appropriation  as  per  page  4  of  your  1894  5  Report : 

Chemical  Building   %     152  45 

Equipment  thereof 20,000  00 

Equipment  of  Museum    3,182  76 

23,335  21 

A  total  of $108,287  38 

During  the  past  year  Contingency  Account  has  been  charged  with  $2,930.05  ;  this 
and  the  previous  year's  charge  have  reduced  the  Fund  to  the  extent  of  about  seventeen 
per  cent.  The*  volume  of  the  investments  which  it  was  created  to  afford  protection  to, 
have,  during  the  same  period,  been  reduced  by  about  twenty-three  per  cent  Hence, 
though  no  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Fund,  it  is  relatively  stronger  than  it  was  on 
30ih  June,.  1893. 

Appendix  No.  2  is  an  account  of  the  fees  collected  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Univer- 
ntyy  and  Appendix  No.  3  of  the  Medical  Faculty  Fees  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  that 
body.  The  labor  was  so  divided  for  the  first  time  this  year  in  order  to  tighten  the  duties 
of  the  former  officer.  No  doubt  .some  relief  has  been  afforded,  but  the  Registrar  is  still 
imable<  to>  perform  this  portion  of  the  work  assigned  to  him,  as  he  would  desire  to  do  it, 
and  aa  it  should  be  done. 
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The  fees  of  the  University  and  University  College  slightly  exceed  the  estimate  of 
your  Standing  Committee,  bat  the  arrears  are  larger  in  amount  than  those  of  the  pre- 
cedine:  year.  The  total  fees  of  the  Medical  Faculty  have  fallen  short  of  the  estimates, 
and  the  unpaid  portion  of  them  is  very  large.  The  latter  are  returned  in  Appendix  No. 
3  as  in  arrear,  but  as  the  bulk  are  third  year  instruction  fees^  the  time  for  payment  of 
which  is  optional,  that  description  is  not  strictly  correct. 

The  Residence  Accounts  of  University  College  for  three  years,  covering  the  incum- 
bency of  the  present  Dean  in  Residence,  have  been  submitted  to  audit,  and  the  returns 
appear  in  Appendix  4.  In  order  to  bring  the  accounts  to  a  close  as  of  30th  June,  1895, 
unpaid  accounts  to  the  extent  of  $441.96  have  been  included  among  the  expenditures  of 
1894-5  ;  all  other  items  in  the  return  have  been  duly  vouched  for. 

During  the  period  covered  by  these  returns,  the  Bursar  has  advanced  $1,410.85  : 

1893-4  Plumbing  reconstruction      $1,000  04 

1894-6  Unusual  repairs 410  81 

of  which  $150  was  charged  to  the  Residence  Accounts,  and  the  remainder  $1,260.85  yoo 
have  covered  by  Supplementary  Appropriations  against  the  General  Revenue  Account 
The  present  accommodation  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  favorable  pecuniary  results, 
but  both  ends  of  the  account  seem  to  meet  when  the  Residence  is  fully  occupied,  and  the 
intention  is  that  it  should  be  self  supporting  to  this  partial  extent. 

,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

W.  H.  CROSS, 

Auditor. 


APPENDIX  1. 

Balakob  Sheet,  30th  June,  1895. 

Funds, 

General  Endowments  Fund  (Schedule  2) $c,496,426  43 

Specific  Endowment  Funds  (Schedule  3)    75.737  59 

Retirement  Fund  (Schedule  4a) 15,513  95 

Trust  Funds  (Schedule  46) 43,125  24 

Revenue  Reservations  (Schedules  5) 52,408  05 

LlABILITlkS. 

Upper  Canada  College ;( Schedule  4c) 39,000  OO 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 797  32 


$3,723,008  58 


Assets. 


Site  Lands   )  (    $475,361  40 

Buildings VSchedules  6 < 785,310  24 

Equipment )  ( 173,568  57 

$1,434,230  21 

Unproductive  Lands  (Schedule  7) 1,019,827  91 

Leased  Lands  (Schedule  8) 400,023  13 

Investments  (Schedule  9)    867,696  21 

Past  due  Fees  (Schedule  10) 1^31  12 

$3,723,008  58 
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SCHEDULE  2. 

Gbnbral  Endowments  Fund. 

Licenses  to  front  on  Queen  Street  Avenue  : 

R.  Dinnis,  et  aly  first  instalment,  lots  one  to  five $285  00 

Library  Equipment: 

Value  of  books,  etc.,  actually  added  to  Library  as  shown 

by  Accession  Catalogue  on  30th  June,  1895    $124,345  83 

Less  on  30fch  June,  1894     118,142  07 

6,203  76 

Biological  Museum  : 

Expenditures  from  Capital  since  5th  May,  1893 2,345  60 

School  of  Science  Site  : 

Capitalized  value  upon  a  basis  of  five  per  cent,  of  rental 

for  21  years  from  1st  May,  1891    $18,500  00 

Less  amount  of  previous  account    1  00 

18,499  00 

Less.  $27,333  36 


Lots  9  and  17  in  concession  8  Wolfbrd,  previously  valued  at    $1,000  00 
Sold  for 700  00 


300  00 


Addition  for  1894-5 $     27,033  36 

Fund  of  30th  June,  1894    3,469',393  07 


Fund  of  30th  June,  1895 $3,496,426  43 

SCHEDULE  3. 

Specific  Endowment  Funds. 

Scholars7iips, 

Blake,  Matriculation  Scholarship   $19,104  99 

Blake,  Political  Science   3,750  00 

Moss,  Classics 2,000  00 

Daniel  Wilson,  Natural  Sciences 2,000  00 

William  Mulock,  Classics,  Mathematics     2,000  00 

Mary  Mulock,  Classics     2,658  74 

George  Brown,  Modern  Languages     1,128  34 

George  Brown,  Medical  Science 5,391  72 

William  Ramsay,  Political  Economy 1.009  42 

Julius  Rossin,  German    1,000  00 

Bankers'  Political  Science 1,200  00 

John  Macdonald,  Philosophy 2,030  00 

Physics 2,350  00 

Prince  of  Wales'  Prize,  General  Pioticiency 950  00 

Mackenzie  Memorial 17,584  60 

Fulton  Bequest     3,291  30 

Starr  Bequest   4,113  46 

Lyle  Medal   137  30 

Stewart  Bequest 1,018  98 

Young  Memorial .3,018  74 


$75,737  59 
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Fundfl  as  per  Schedule,  30th  June,  1894 $69,196  24 

Interest  appropriation 3,161  13 

Receipte  during  1894  5    7,117  82 

$79,475  19 

Scholarship  payments  1894-5 3,737  60 

75,737  59 


SCHEDULE  4a. 

Kbtibbmrnt   Fund. 

Beneficiariei  as  on  SOth  June,  1895, 

Jamf  8  Loudon $2,044  85 

R.  Ramsay  Wright 1,179  48 

Maurice  Button 1,179  48 

W,  J.  Alexander 1,179  48 

Alfred  Baker       1,178  61 

J.  G.  Hume . .  1,055  34 

J.  E.  Berkeley  Smith ' 827  71 

J.  F.  McOurdy 73182 

James  Mavor 568  62 

Wm.  Dale 522  44 

A.  B.  Macallum .' 472  00 

W.  H.  Fraser 472  00 

J.  Squair 472  00 

W.  J.  Loudon 429  86 

D.  R.  Keys 429  85 

W.  H.  Pike 413  84 

H.  H.  Langton 310  87 

G.  M.  Wrong 303  86 

W.  S.  Milner 196  01 

J.  H.  Cameron 195  01 

G.H.  Needier 195  01 

W.  L.  Miller. 194  85 

James  Brebner 1 48  06 

C.  A  Chant 130  68 

E.  C.  Jeffrey   130  63 

D.  W.  McGee 130  63 

A.  T.  DeLury 130  63 

Aug.  Kirschmann . .    105  40 

J.  C.  McLennan 103  03 

Adam  Carruthers 82  95 


$15,513  95 


SCHEDULE  46. 

Trust  Funds. 

Residence  Extension $780  95 

Vice-Chancellor's     232  88 

Library,  Insurance $38,840  19 

Library,  German  Dept 312  10 

Library,  French  Dept   56  64 

39,208  93 
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Muaeum  Restoration  Fand     $925  86 

Biological  Students'  Supply  Fund 326  44 

Daniel  Wilson  Memorial    85  73 

University  College  Ladies' Matron  Fund 250  00 

Medical  Faculty  Funds  : — 

Surplus  Account $304  18 

Anatomical 307  81 

Pathological   439  90 

Sanitary  Science 155  00 

Gynaeaological     50  00 

Materia  Medica 57  56 

1,314  45 

843,125  24 

Retirement  Fund    15,513  95 

858,639  n 

Funds  as  per  Schedule  30th  June,  1894 859,666  55 

Appropriation  of  Interest  thereon 1,451  85 

Receipts  during  1894-5 17,516  16 


878,634  56 
Less  payments  during  1894-5   19,995  27 


58,639  1» 


SCHEDULE  4c. 
Upper  Canada  Oollboe  Account, 

Amount  of  share  in  King  and  Adelaide  property,  Toronto 8100^000  00 

On  Ist  Jane,   1895,  the  value  of  this  share  having  been  deter- 
mined at  873,234,  the  account  runs  : — 

Cash  paid  on  7th  June,  1895.     Principal    834,234  00 

Interest  from  1st  to  7th  June 25  32 

Amount  to  be  paid  with  interest  from  Ist  June 39.000  00 

Interest  from  7th  to  30th  June  upon  above  advance  of  834,259.32, 

carried  to  revenue  for  1894-5  account 97  41 

873,356  73 
Reserve  to  cover  revenue  against  loss  upon  above  873,356.73 

from  year  to  year 26,643  27 

8100,000  00 

Upper  Canada  College  Block. 

Amount  returned  30th  June,  1894 8395,480  18 

Interest  upon  cash  advances  of  863,436.33,  upon  terms  of  Order- 

in-Oouncil  dated  18th  August,  1892 2,926  63 

8398,406  81 

Less  above  named  reserve  to  cover  interest  upon  later  advances 26,643  27 

Account  as  on  30th  June,  1895  (Schedule  7) 8371,763  54 
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SCHEDULE  5a/ 

Ebvbnue  Eesbrvations. 

Accrued  Income  unpaid  on  30th  June,  1892 $36,739  81 

Oontingent  Fund  : 

Loss,  Geo.  Turvey.  loan $1,256  48 

Loss,  R.  Baird,  loan 980  64 

Loss,  D.  Campbell,  loan 511  30 

Loss,  J.  &  J.  A.  Bateman,  loan    191  63 

$2,940  05 
Less  recovery  from  S.  March,  loss  written  off  last  year. ...  10  00 

«2,930  05 
Amount  of  fund  30th  June,  1894    21,229  34 

Amount  of  fund  30th  June,  1896 18,299  29 

Kevenue  Account : 

Upper  Canada  College  shai^  of  office  expenses  for  two  years 

written  off $1,890  49 

Shortage  1894-5  revenue  , 165  91 

$2,056  40 
Amount  of  account  30th  June,  1894 2,290  30 

Amount  of  account  30th  June,  1895 233  90 

$55,273  00 
Contra. 

Payment  on  account  of  premiums  on  fire  policies  for  a  term  of 

three  years $4,457  12 

Charge  upon  1894-5  revenue 1,592  17 

Charge  upon  revenue  1895-7 2,864  95 

$52,408  05 

SCHEDULE  56. 
Accrued   Income. 

Comparative    Statement,  soth  June,  *94.  30th  Jane,  '95. 

Mortgage  Interest $13,413  37  $12,355  83 

Debenture  Interest 4,318  80  4,960  24 

Purchase  money  interest : 

Devonshire  Place 497  70  361  05 

Other  sales 296  06  283  76 

Agricultural  fees 245  62  373  12 

Other  fees     150  00  858  00 

City  of  Toronto , 1,500  00  1,500  00 

Toronto  Ground  rents 803  84  803  84 

University  Park  rentals   4,093  75  4,093  75 

School  of  Science  rental    2,800  00  154  58 

Provincial  Board  of  Health 200  00 

Upper  Canada  College  share  of  expenses 1,890  49 

$30,209  63       $25.74U7 
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1892  AND  1895  Compared. 
Mortgage  Interest  :  30th  June,  *92.    30th  June,  '95. 

Past  due S5,812  01  $6,600  80 

Accrued,  but  not  yet  due 11,262  29  12,365  83 

Premium  advance 262  70  225  44 

Debenture  Interest 9,993  81  5,142  15 

Purchase  money  Intereat 2,139  09  644  81 

Rentals : 

City  of  Toronto 1,500  00  l,r*00  00 

Business  lands  ^ 640  00  1,358  42 

Park  lands 5,129  91  5,007  97 

836,739  81 
Realizations  on  30;h  June,  1895 4,004  39 

$32,735  42       $32,735  42 

Realizations  as  above     $4,004  39 

1894-5  fees  outstanding 1,231   12 

$2,773  27 


$120,069  55 


SCHEDULE  5c. 

RsvBNUE,  1894-5. 

Outlay. 

Appropriations  adopted  14th  December,  1894    $113,532  33 

Appropriations  adopted  14th  December,  1894  as  interest  upon 

Special  Funds 4,640  30 

Supplementary  appropriations  30th  June,  1895..     $2,333  54 

Less  unused  of  original  appropriations   446  62  1,886  92 

Income, 

Account.                                               Estimate.  Actual. 

Interest  on  purchase  moneys $2,411  36  $2,153  98 

Interest  on  loans 35,818  66  34,989  76 

Interest  on  debentures 12,941  88  12,157  26 

Rents,  other  than  park 4,045  00  3,759  92 

Rents,  University  Park    8,637  50  8,795  20 

Medical  Faculty    1,900  00  1,900  09 

Fees,  University  and  College 43,500  00  43,748  75 

City  of  Toronto  payment 6,000  00  6,000  00 

Transfer  fees 50  00  43  50 

Interest  on  advance  to  Upper  Canada  College  . .       2,926  63  3,024  04 

Sundry  earnings,  land 1,500  00  1,927  50 

School  of  Science  ground  rent 1,400  00  1,054  58 

Provincial  Board  of  Health 200  00  200  00 

Interest  on  bank  balances 132  60 

Unspecified  donations  . '. 6  55 

•  _-____.^__— ^_ 

$121,331  03 
Allowed  on  capital  withdrawn 2,800  00 

$118,531  03  $119,893  64  $119,893  64 


Deficit  on  1894-5  transactions $165  91 
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SCHEDULE  5d. 

HeVEKUB    ExPBNDITUBBfl,  1894-5. 

Original         Supplementary    ^^^ 
Appropnations.  Appropnations.     ^""*'^' 

Salaries    $81,842  00       $527  82 

Pensions    1,000  00 

Examiners 7,250  00         189  86 

Convocation  expenses 100  00       '   10  10 

Bursar's  office 1,400  00       '    22  03 

Registrar's  office 50  00           60  00 

University  stationery 1,100  00         64  76 

University  College  stationery   100  00         36  85 

University  printing   2,800  00         110  96 

University  College  printing 100  00         3  45 

University  advertising 300  00         2  35 

University  College  advertising 75  00         9  50 

University  incidentals 150  00         17  80 

University  College  incidentals 75  00         18  50 

General  incidentals 400  00         38  51 

Law  costs 700  00         13  36 

Interest  on  Special  Trust  Funds  4,640  30         27  32 

Telephones 150  00         

Insurance    1,333  33         258  84 

Grounds 2,400  00         194  78 

Main  Building     3,300  00         558  23 

Library  Building    925  00         78  82 

Biolog;ical  Building 1,710  00         26  46 

Gymnasium  Building 700  00           48  55 

Library    .: 2,600  00           86  34 

Residence  Repairs 260  81 

Chemical  Department,  maintenance 510  00 

Biological  Department,  maintenance    450  00 

Biological  Department,  students'  supplies    807  00 

Physiological  Depiirtment 300  00 

Physical  Department,  maintenance 325  00 

Mineralogical  and  Geological  Dept.,  maintenance.. . .  200  00 

Philosophical  Department,  maintenance 200  00 

Mathematical  Department     ...  1 10  00 

Classical  Department 10  00 

French  Department 17  00 

Italian  and  Spanish  Department 20  00 

Oriental  Department 23  00 


13  U 

28  73 

7  93 

3  22 

19  72 

3  6& 

2  00 

10  23 

14  25 

11  69 

Original  appropriations $118,172  63 


Supplementary  appropriations '.   $2,333  54 


Appropriations  unused $446  62 
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SCHEDULE  6a. 

SiTB,  Lands,  Buildings  and  Gontbmts. 

30th  June,  1895. 

Land  set  apart  for,  and  in  use  by,  University f475,361  40 

Main  Building  and  residence 460,000  00 

Mnseum  Building    73,086  42 

Biological  Building 66,659  88 

Library  Building 104,245  93 

Chemical  Building 64,029  55 

Gymnasium  Building 36,288  46 

Y.  M.  0.  A.  Hall , 1  00 

South  Lodge   1,000  00 

$1,260,671  64 

Library $124,345  83 

Museum  and  Biological  equipment 22,881  24 

Chemical  apparatus    5,000  00 

Mineralogical  and  G-eologic;d  apparatus   1,450  00 

Physical  apparatus . . : 1 1,735  00 

Psychological  apparatus 1,502  50 

Mathematical  apparatus 380  00 

$167,294  57 

Main  Building  furniture 4,268  00 

Residence  furniture 1,996  00 

6,264  00 


$1,434,230  21 

Expenditure  on  Chemical  Building 59,847  55 

Expenditure  on  Gymnasium  Building 9,815  62 

Expenditure  on  Library    $8,546  37 

Less  portion  not  added  to  catalogue     2,343  6t 

6,203  76 

Expenditure  on  Museum    2.345  60 

Museum  cases  and  fittings 6,471  64 

Main  Building  furnishings 268  00 


Additions  for  1894-5 84,952  17 

Return  of  30th  June,  1894 1,349.278  04 


-$1,434,230  21 


SCHEDtJLE  6b. 

Fire  Insurance  in  Force  30th  June,  1895. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. 
Items.  Property.  Amonnt. 

1.  The  Main  Building  and  East  Wing  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 

University  College,  Toronto,  and  known  as  the  Main  Building  and 

East  Wing $200,000  00 

2.  Contents  thereof,  viz.: 

(a)  Apparatus,  instruments  and  chemicals 17,000  00 

(h)  Furniture,  fixtures  and  fittings,  utensils  and  glass  cases  ......       1,500  00 
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3.  Baildisg  of  West  Wing,  adjoiniDg  on  the  north,  known  as  the  residence, 

divided  into  sections  as  follows  : 

(a)  That  portion  south  of  gateway $3,700  00 

(6)  Contents  thereof 250  00 

(c)  Block,  including  gateway 6,300  00 

(d)  Contents  thereof 150  00 

(e)  Double  house  north  of  gateway 7,200  00 

(/)  Contents  thereof   200  00 

(g)  Single  house  between  double  house  and  Dean's  house 4,800  00 

(h)  Contents  thereof 150  00 

'  (i)  Dean's  house 11,000  00 

(;)  Contents  thereof 50  00 

(k)  Dining  hall,  kitchen  and  Steward's  department 27,000  00 

(Z)  Conteots thereof 400  00 

4.  Library  Building,  north  wing 37,500  00 

5.  Contents  thereof,  viz.: 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  fittings   2,500  00 

6.  Library  Building,  south  wing  adjoining, communicating  by  fire-proof  doors  1 9,500  00 

7.  Contents  thereof,  viz.: 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  fittings    500  00 

8.  Books  in  stack  room  and  reading  room  of  library  buildiog 77,200  00 

9.  Biological  Laboratory  and  Museum  Building,  divided  as  follows  : 

10.  Section  known  as  the  Biological  Department    37,000  00 

11.  Contents  thereof,  viz.: 

(a)  Library    3,000  00 

(b)  Apparatus,  furniture,  fixtures  and  fittings 9.000  00 

12.  Section  known  as  the  Museum 25,000  00 

1 3.  Contents  thereof,  viz. : 

(a)  Museum  cases,  furniture,  fixtures  and  fittings   10,000  00 

(b)  Museum  collection 10,000  00 

14.  Section  known  as  the  Medical  and  Geological  department 20,000  00 

15.  Contents  thereof,  viz.: 

Apparatus,  geological  collection,  furniture,  fixtures  and  fittings ....  6,300  00 

16.  Chemical  Laboratory  Building 45,000  00 

18.  Gymnasium  Building 15,000  00 

19.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 5,500  00 

20.  Building  known  as  the  South  Lodge 3,000  00 

21.  Two  brick  cottages  lying  west  of  Observatory 1,000  00 

22.  Large  brick  dwelling,  including  shed  and  verandah  attached,  lying  west 

of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  Building,  and  known  as  the  Cumberland 

house 5,000  00 

1611,700  00 

Item  No.  17  reserved  for  contents  of  Chemical  Building  when  in  position  . . .  15,000  00 

Total $626,700  00 

Buildings  upon  Upper  Canada  College  Block, 

1.  Bursar's  office  and  residence   $3,000  00 

2.  Old  master  8  dwellings.     Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.      $750  on  each) 3,000  00 

3.  Old  master's  dwellings.     Nos.  5  and  6.     ($1,000  on  each) 2,000  00 

4.  Old  master's  dwelling.     No.  7    \ 3,000  00 

5.  Old  College  Building,  used  as  armory  and  drill  shed   7,500  00 

6.  Janitor's  dwelling    , 800  00 

7.  Tenement  dwelling 800  00 
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8.  Steward's  dwelling,  adjacent  to  mill $  800  00 

9.  Sheds  and  stables  in  rear  of  dwellings  1,  2,  3,  4 300  00 

10.  Sheds  and  stables  in  rear  of  dwellings  6,  6,  7 300  00 

11.  Mill 1,000  00 

Total $22,500  00 


SCHEDULE  7. 

Unproductive  Lahds. 

Hoskin  Avenue  and  Devonshire  Place  survey  : 

Amount  returned  30th  June,  1894 $146,622  40 

Addition  due  to  foreclosure  of  two  sales 13,146  34 


169,768  74 
Unsurveyed  block  between  North  Drive  and  Devonshire  Place.  217,657  53 
Surveyed  portion  between  North  Drive  and  Devonshire  Place, 

being  lots  Nos.  51,  52,  64,  69,  70,  71 91,273  60 

Unsurveyed  block  east  of  North  Drive 90,351  00 

Lots  Nob.  3,  6,  8,  9  and  22  north  of  College  Avenue 70,029  00 

Upper  Canada  College  block,  King  Street,  Toronto   371,763  54 

Surveyed  lote  in  Port  Hope 7,100  00 

Surveyed  lots  near  Belleville    1,990  00 

Indian  Road  property    9,741  60 

Farm  lands 153  00 

$1,019,827  91 

Return  30th  June,  1894 $1,031,398  21 

Foreclosed  sales  of  Devonshire  Place  lots 13,146  34 

Interest  on  advances  to  Upper  Canada  College 2,926  63 

$1,047,471   18 
Leas, 

Reserve  for  future  interest  on  amounts  paid 
and  to  be  paid  to  Upper  Canada  College 

trustees $26,643  27 

Farm  lands  sold  for  $700,  previously  en- 
tered at 1,000  00 

27,643  27 

$1,019,827  91 


SCHEDULE  8. 

Lbased  Lands. 

30th  June,  1896. 

Victoria  College  site  $       1  00 

Wyclifie  College  site 2,500  00 

Observatory  site 1  00 

School  of  Science  site 18,500  00 

Lands  leased  lo  City  of  Toronto 120,000  00 

Park  lands 166,480  00 

Cumberland  residence  building 13,074  74 

Toronto  business  property 69,600  00 

Oaradoc  farm 2,000  00 

$392,156  74 
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Park  ground  rents  : — 

Past  due J $    914  22 

Accrued,  but  not  due 4,093  76 

City  of  Toronto  payment 1,500  00 

Ground  rents  of  buainecs  lands  : — 

Past  due 400  00 

Accrued,  but  not  due 803  84 

School  of  Science  rent : — 

Accrued,  but  not  due 154  58 


$7,866  39 


$400,023  13 

Return  30th  June,  1894 381,153  23 

Further  payment  on  Cumberland  house 88  80 

Increased  valuation  of  School  of  Science  site 18,499  00 

Increased  park  rentals,  past  due   127  52 

Accrued  School  of  Science  rent 154  58 


-$400,023  13 


SCHEDULE  9. 
Investmknts. 

SOih  June,  1896. 

Debentures  and  nranioipal  bonds $21 1,534  09 

Interest,  past  due 181  91 

Interest,  accrued  but  not  due 4,960  "24 

Loans  secured  by  first  mortga^^es,  real  property 598,314  02 

Advanced  as  premiums  on  lire  policies 225  44 

Interest,  past  due   6,600  80 

Interest,  accrued  but  not  due 12,366  83 

Unpaid  purchase  money  on  land  sales 32,979  07 

Interest,  accrued  but  not  due  : 

Devonshire  Place  sales   361  06 

Other  sales .' 283  76 

$867,696  21 

Debentures  paid  off     $46,740  76 

Loans  repaid   41,828  23 

Loans  written  off    ^ 2,930  06 

Sales  foreclosed 13,146  34 

Payments  on  account  of  purchases 1,134  16 

Decreased  interest  accretions  on  sales 920  46 

$106,699  99 
Le98. 

Debenture  re-investments $49,172  42 

New  loans  granted 4,967  63 

Lands  sold 700  00 

Increased  debenture  interest ' 1,682  91 

Increased  mortgage  interest 384  08 

56,897  04 

Decrease  in  volume  of  investments   $49,802  95 

Return  of  30th  June,  1894  917,499  16 

g^^7,696  21 
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SCHEDULE  10. 

Febs  in  Axbmksl. 

SOth  Jime^  1896. 

Cash  advances  on  behalf  of  Department)  of  Agriculture $223  12 

Agricultural  fees 150  00 

$373  12 

Fee9  of  189S-4. 
Outstanding  on  30th  June,  1895    110  00 

Fees  of  1894-5. 
Faculty  of  Arts  : — 

College  registration $30  00 

Library 2  00 

Examination 85  00 

B.  A  Degree 130  00 

M.  A.  Degree 20  00 

'- 267  00 

Departmental : 

Law,  6  Degrees    $120  00 

Dentistry,  17  Degrees • 255  00 

Medicine,  10  Degrees 200  00 

Medicine,  chemical  supply , 6  00 

581  GO 

$1,331   12 
Contra, 

Refund  of  double  payment  of  Arts  Degree  fee $10  00 

Refund  to  Medical  Faculty  of  error  in  fourth  year  fee,  1893-4 5  00 

Collection  on  behalf  of  Medical  Faculty  after  their  accounts  were 

closed 85  00 

100  00 

Arrears  of  30th  June,  1895 $1,231  12 
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APPENDIX  2. 

Fees  Bscbivsd,  1894-5. 
Faculty  of  Arts. 


Subjects. 


College  fees •. . . 

College  penalties  

MAtriculatiun 

Examination 

Degrees 

Ad  Eundem 

Dispensation  .... 

Honor  Certificate 

Instruction : 

Medical  Faculty     . . 

Practical  Science   . 
Laboratory  supply : 

Chemical 

Mineralogical    

Biological    

Physical 

Psychological 

Liibrary 

Totals 


1st  Year. 


S    c. 

6,239  00 

81  00 

52  00 

2,260  00 


2nd  Year. 


600 
16  00 


868  OO 
871  00 


80  00 
34  50 


$    c. 
4,429  00 

85  00 


3rd  Year. 


2,475  00 


600 
8  00 
200 

690  00 
393  00 

63  00 

80  00 

137  00 

12  00 


S    c. 

3,554  00 

19  00 


1,995  00 


16  00 


390  00 
9,847  50 


364  00 


8,614  00 


111  50 

60  00 

44  00 

200  00 

117  00 

28  00 

318  00 

6,462  50 


4th  Year. 


S    c. 

4,064  00 

31  00 


Other 
ReceipU 


I    c 

26  00 


2,010  00 
1,460  00 


6  00 
400 


10  00 
28  00 

240  00 
96  00 
48  00 

336  00 


8,333  00 


46  00 

1,560  00 

450  00 

600 

104  00 

27  00 


100 


600 


2,225  00 


Medical    Faculty. 


Subjects. 

1st  Year. 

2nd  Year. 

3rd  Year. 

4th  Year. 

Other 

Reoeipta. 

Matriculation 

S    c 
102  00 

610  00 

S    c. 

5  00 

595  00 

S    c. 

$    c. 

$   c. 
500 

Examination 

Degree 

330  00 

595  00 
960  00 

180  00 
140  00 

Ad  Eundem   

6  00 

189  00 

96  00 

6  00 
135  00 
124  75 

&00 

600 

Chemistry 

Biology 

1  50 

Totals  

1,003  00 

865  75 

336  00 

1,556  50 

33100 
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DepartmenUd. 


Subjects. 

L.D.S. 

D.D.S. 

C.E. 

MuBic. 

B.Paed. 

Pharmacy 

S    c. 
75  00 

180  00 

260  00 

S    c. 

320  00 

480  00 
270  00 

%    c. 

%    c. 
40  00 

195  00 

$     0. 

S    c. 

195  00 

Examination . 

55  00 
160  00 

40  00 
10  00 

210  00 

Degree  

410  00 

P»*ctioal  KxAminAtioD    

84  00 

Totalff 

615  00 

1,070  00 

205  00 

285  00 

60  00 

899  00 

First  year  fees   

Second  year  fees   

Third  year  fees 

Foarth  year  fees   

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Law  fees 

Engineering  fees . 

Dentistry  fees   

Pharmacy  fees 

Mnsic  fees 

Pedagogy  fees 

Agricalturai  arrears . . 
Medical  arrears 


Summary  of  Receipts, 


CUusificaiioii. 

OoUege  fees 

CoU^^  penalties 

Matriculation 

Examination 

Degree 

Ad  Eandem 

Dispensation 

Honor  certificates   

Library     

Chemical  supply 

Mineralogioal  supply 

Biological  supply 

Physical  supply 

Psychological  supply 

Chemistry  instruction 

Biological  instruction 

Practical  examination     

Arts  instruction,  Medical  Facalty 

Arts  instruction,  School  of  Practical  Science 

Agricultural  arrears  


$10,850  60 

9,609  75 

6,798  50 

9,889  60 

2,556  00 

516  00 

206  00 

1,070  00 

899  00 

235  00 

50  00 

250  00 

85  00 

$17,311  00 

116  00 

840  00 

13,770  00 

4,110  00 

42  00 

160  00 

33  00 

1,414  00 

133  00 

102  00 

667  00 

260  60 

76  00 

324  00 

222  25 

84  00 

1,558  00 

1,375  60 

250  00 


Qollection  of  Medical  Faculty  arrears 
Less  paid  over 


$540  00 
455  00 


42,828  25 


Total  payments  to  Bursar . 
2  U.T. 


85  00 
1(42,913  25 
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Agrictdtural  Fees, 

Arrears  of  30th  June,  1894 $245  62 

Cash  paid  by  Buisar  to  examiners  on  behalf  of  department 227  50 

15  degrees,  B.  S.  A 150  00 

633  12 
Payment  by  department 250  00 

Due  by  department,  30th  June,  1895    (373  12 

Arrears  of  1893-4.  """"""^^ 

Amount  outstanding  on  30th  June,  1894 (240  00 

Collections  thereon  included  in  miscellaneous  receipts $86  00 

Written  off  as  irrecoverable   44  00 

130  00 

$110  00 
1893-4,  arrears  on  30th  June,  1896. 

Arts  degrees f  60  00 

Medical  degree 20  00 

Law  degree 40  00 

110  00 

]894-5y  Fees  in  Arrea/r. 

First  year  fees $3  00 

Second  year  fees 3  00 

Third  year  fees 42  00 

Fourth  year  fees 705  00 

Post  graduate  fees 96  00 

$848  00 

Less  degree  fee  twice  paid 10  00 


$838  00 


APPENDIX  3. 

Medical  Faculty  Fees. 

Year  ending  30th  June^  1895* 


Registration. 

Year. 

Glass  Fees 
paid. 

Class  Fees 
unpaid. 

Arts 
Faculty. 

Dr.  dark. 

Dental. 

375  00 

let 

2nd    

3rd 

$    c. 
3,982  00 
3,140  00 
2,882  00 
5,097  00 

$    c. 

220  00 

110  00 

2,295  00 

$    c. 

868  00 
690  00 

$     c. 

S    c. 

5  00 

6  00 

5  00 

4th 

295  00 
295  00 

740*  00 

890  00 

15,101  00 

2,625  00 

1,558  00 

740  CO 
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Medical  FacuXty  Fees  Proper. 


Year. 

Total. 

Arrears 
paid. 

BamingB. 

Estimate. 

lit 

%    a 

4,202  00 
8,260  00 
6,177  00 
'5,097  00 
740  00 
390  00 

%    c. 

80  00 

426  00 

$    a 
4,172  00 
8,260  00 
4,752  00 
5,097  00 
740  00 
375  OO 

%     0. 

4,697  00 

2nd   ; 

3rd 

44h 

.    8,720  00 
4,930  00 
A,355  00 

Dental 

710  00 

Re^ifltaration 

16  00 

385  OO 

Totala 

18,856  00 

470  00 

18,386  00 

19.797  00 

Actual  earnings • $18,386  00 

1894-5,feeB  in  arrear $2,625  00 

Earlier  arrears  paid  470  00 

2,165  00 


Actual  receipts,  1894-5,  fees $16,231  00 


1894-5  Fees. 

Registration    $     390  00 

Olasa  fees  paid 15,101  00 

Class  fees  unpaid 2,625  00 

Arts  Faculty   1,558  00 

Dr.  Clark 295  00 

Dental 740  00 


820,709  00 


Less. 

Arrears  paid $  470  00 

Arts  Faculty 1,558  00 

Dr.  Clark 295  00 


2,323  00 


18945,  fees $18,386  00 

1894-6,  estimate 19,797  00 

Deficit  1894-5 $1,411  00 
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Arreara, 

Unpaid  on  30th  June,  1894 Jl,225  00 

3  BegiBtratdon  fees  earlier 15  00 

1  Anatomy  fee  earlier 30  00 

$1,270  00 
Oollections  thereon  during  1894  5 470  00 

$800  00 
1894-p  arrears $2,626  00 

Total  arrears  30th  June,  1895   $3,425  GO 

Since  collected  by  Arts  Faculty $90  00 

6  Third  Year  instruction  fees,  i893-4 510  00 

12  Materia  Medica  fees,  1893-4 180  00 

1  Anatomy  fee,  1893  4 20  00  . 

4  First  Year  fees,  1894-5 220  00 

2Seoond  Year  fees,  1894-5..  ..• 110  00 

27  Third  Year  fees,  1894-5 2>295  00 


3,425  00 


APPENDIX  4. 

Univbrsitt  OOLLSaE. 

Residence  Accounts, 

Income, 


Aocount. 

1892-3. 

1893-4. 

1894-5. 

Rents 

Board 

1    c. 

777  10 
2,919  74 

249  05 
81  20 
12  10 
96  45 

1    c 

989  10 

3,805  15 

207  69 

13110 

78  65 

6125 

1   e. 

778  16 

3,330  06 

Steward's  sundrieB 

Fuel   

Detriments 

196  85 
108  30 
12  00 

Fines 

4100 

Totals 

4,135  64 

5,372  94 

4,366  86 
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ExpendUtMres, 


Aooount. 

1892-8. 

1898-4. 

1894-5. 

ProTisions 

1     0. 

2,804  85 
20174 
887  50 
699  28 
89  99 
200  00 
860  00 
488  46 

1     0. 

2,900  94 
24100 
845  48 
501  04 
68  86 
200  00 
890  00 
600  48 

1    c 

2,869  19 
342  19 

Fuel   

Gas 

291  82 

884  04 

86  11 

Allowance  to  Dean .............    ....   .   . .    . .  . 

880  00 

Other  waffes 

558  98 

Totals 

4,626  77 

5,242  25 

4,806  88 

Average  number  in  residence. 

Year. 

Result. 

80 

1892-8 

1898-4 

1894-5 

Deficit 

1    c. 

f  c. 
491  18 

80 

Surplus 

Surplus 

80  69 
48  62 

81 

79  21 
411  92 

Deficit  for  three  vears 

Sumluff  on  30th  June.  1892   , 

848  27 

Deficit  on  80th  June,  1895 

68  66 

The  $4,806.88  appearing  as  expenditures  for  the  year  1894-6  includes  $441.96  due  on  80th  June,  1896, 
but  not  paid. 
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(L.S.)  GEORGE  A.  KIRKPATRICK, 

Lieutenant-Governor. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

To  the  Honorable  Thomas  Wardlaw  Taylor,  Chief  Justice  of  our  Province  of 
Manitoba;  John  Juchereau  Kingsmill,  of  our  City  of  Toronto,  Esquire,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law  ;  Edmund  John  Senkler,  Esquire,  Judge  of  the  County  Court 
of  our  County  of  Lincoln  in  our  said  Province  of  Ontario ;  Byron  Moffatt 
Britton,  of  our  City  of  Kingston  in  our  said  Province  of  Ontario,  Esquire, 
B.A.,  one  of  our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  and  Professor  John  Campbell, 
of  our  City  of  Montreal  in  our  Province  of  Quebec,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  our  Com- 
missioners in  this  behalf. 

Greeting  : 

• 

O.  MowAT.  \  WHEREAS  in  and  by  chapter  seventeen  of  the  Revised 
Attorney-General,  j  Statutes  of  our  Province  of  Ontario,  entitled.  "  An  Act 
respecting  Inquiries  concerning  Public  Matters,"  it  is  enacted  that  whenever  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  our  said  Province-in-Council  deems  it  expedient  to  cause 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  and  concerning  any  matter  connected  with  the  good 
government  of  our  said  Province,  or  the  conduct  of  any  part  of  the  public  busi- 
ness thereof,  or  the  administration  of  Justice  therein,  and  such  inquiry  is  not 
regulated  by  any  special  law,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  may,  by  the  Commission 
in  the  case,  confer  upon  the  Commissioners  or  persons  by  whom  such  inquiry  is 
to  be  conducted,  the  power  of  summoning  before  them  any  party  or  witnesses,  and 
of  requiring  them  to  give  evidence  on  oath,  orally  or  in  writing  (or  on  solemn 
affirmation  if  they  be  parties  entitled  to  affirm  in  civil  matters),  and  to  produce 
such  documents  and  things  as  such  Commissioners  deem  requisite  to  the  full 
investigation  of  the  matters  into  which  they  are  appointed  to  examine,  and  that 
the  Commissioners  shall  then  have  the  same  power  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses,  and  to  compel  them  to  give  evidence  and  produce  documents  and 
things,  as  is  vested  in  any  Court  in  Civil  Cases  :  but  that  no  party  or  witness 
shall  be  compelled  to  answer  any  question  by  his  answer  to  which  he  might 
render  himself  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  ; 

And  whereas  it  has  been  made  to  appear  to  the  Executive  Government  of 
our  said  Province  that  complaints  have  been  made  in  reapect  of  the  discipline 
and  exercise  of  authority  by  the  Councils  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Uni- 
versity College,  and  in  respect  of  the  friction  alleged  to  exist  between  the 
students  and  the  said  Councils,  and  in  respect  of  the  qualifications,  conduct, 
teaching  and  efficiency  of  members  of  the  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  University  College,  and  in  respect  of  the  powers  of  the  various  governing 
bodies  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University  College  with  regard  to  the 
students  of  the  said  University  and  College ; 

And  whereas  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  our  said  Province  of  Ontario  in- 
C^uncil  deems  it  expedient  that  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  said  complaints ; 

Now  know  ye  that  we,  having  and  reposing  full  trust  and  confidence  in  you 
the  said  Thomas  Wardlaw  Taylor,  John  Juchereau  Kingsmill,  EMmund  John 
Senkler,  Byron  Moffatt  Britton  and  John  Campbell,  do  hereby  by  and  with  the 
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advice  of  our  Executive  Council  of  our  said  Province  appoint  you,  the  said 
Thomas  Wardlaw  Taylor,  John  Juchereau  Kingsmill,  Edmund  John  Senkler, 
Byron  Moifatt  Britton  and  John  Campbell  to  be  our  Commissioners  in  this  behalf 
to  inquiie  into  all  complaints  that  may  be  submitted  by  any  student,  or  by  any 
person  on  behalf  of  any  student,  in  respect  to  the  discipline  or  exercise  of  autho- 
rity by  the  Councils  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University  College,  and 
into  all  CJiuses  that  led  to  the  friction  alleged  to  exist  between  such  students  and 
the  said  Councils,  and  into  all  matters  bearing  thereon  ;  also  into  the  qualifica- 
tions, conduct,  teaching  and  efficiency  of  any  member  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  University  College  against  whom  any  charge  or  complaint 
may  be  laid  before  you,  our  said  Commissioners,  and  to  inquire  into  the  respec- 
tive powers  of  the  various  governing  bodies  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
University  College,  and,  so  far  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  into  all  matters  bear- 
ing on  the  administration  of  such  bodies  since  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  our  Province  of  Ontario,  chaptered  two  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  entitled  "  An  Act  respecting  the  Federation  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
University  College  with  other  tJniveroities  and  Colleges,"  including  their  dealing 
with  the  discipline  of  students  and  the  various  societies  and  associations  of 
students,  and  to  report  to  the  Visitor  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Univer- 
sity College  with  all  convenient  speed  the  evidence  respecting  all  these  naatters, 
together  with  such  findings  and  recommendations  as  to  our  said  Commissioners 
may  seem  just  and  proper. 

Giving  to  you,  our  said  Commissioners,  fuU  power  and  authority  to  summon 
before  you  any  party  or  witness,  and  to  require  him,  or  them,  to  give  evidence 
on  oath,  orally  or  in  writing  (or  on  solemn  affirmation  if  such  party  or  witnesses 
is  or  are  entitled  to  affirm  in  civil  matters),  and  to  produce  to  you,  our  said  Com- 
missioners, such  documents  and  things  as  you  may  deem  requisite  to  the  full 
investigation  of  the  premises,  together  with  all  and  every  other  power  and 
authority  in  the  said  Act  mentioned  and  authorized  to  be  by  us  conferred  on 
any  Commissioner  appointed  by  authority  or  in  pursuance  thereof; 

And  we  do  require  you,  our  said  Commissioners,  forthwith  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  inquiry,  to  make  full  report  to  our  said  Lieutenant-Governor  touch- 
ing the  said  investigation,  together  with  all  or  any  evidence  taken  by  you 
concerning  the  same. 

To  have,  hold  and  enjoy  the  said  office  and  authority  of  Commissioners  for 
and  during  the  pleasure  of  our  said  Lieutenant-Governor ; 

And  we  do  hereby  appoint  the  said  Thomas  Wardlaw  Taylor  to  be  Chairman 
of  this  our  said  Commission. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent 
and  the  Great  Seal  of  our  said  Province  of  Ontario  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 
Witness :  The  Honorable  George  Airey  Kirkpatrick,  member  of  our  Privy 
Council  for  Canada  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  our -said  Province  of  Ontario. 
At  our  Government  House,  in  our  City  of  Toronto,  in  our  said  Province,  this 
sixth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  and  in  the  fifty -eighth  year  of  our  Reign. 


By  command, 

J.  M.  GIBSON, 

Secretary. 
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COPY  OF  AN  ORDER  IN  COUNCIL  APPROVED  BY  HIS  HONOR  THE 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  THE  6th  DAY  OF  APRIL,  A.D.  1895. 

The  Committee  of  Council  advise  that  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  17  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  1887,  entitled  "  An  Act  respect- 
ing Inquiries  concerning  Public  Matters/'  a  Commission  be  issued  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Wardlaw  Taylor,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba ;  John  Juchereau 
Kingsmill,  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-law ;  Edmund  John 
Senkler,  Esquire,  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  the  County  of  Lincoln ;  Byron 
Moffatt  Britton,  of  the  City  of  Kingston,  Esquire,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  and  John  Campbell,  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  Esquire,  M.A., 
LiLD.,  to  inquire  into  all  complaints  that  may  be  submitted  by  any  student,  or  by 
any  person  on  behalf  of  any  student,  in  respect  of  the  discipline  or  exercise  of 
authority  by  the  Councils  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University  College  ; 
and  into  all  causes  that  led  to  the  friction  alleged  to  exist  between  such  students 
and  the  said  Councils,  and  into  all  matters  bearing  thereon ;  also  into  the  qualifi- 
cations, conduct,  teaching  and  efficiency  of  any  member  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  University  College  against  whom  any  charge  or  com- 
plaint may  be  laid  before  them ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  respective  powers  of  the 
various  governing  bodies  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University  College 
with  respect  to  the  students  of  the  said  University  and  College,  and  so  far  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  into  all  matters  bearing  on  the  administration  of  such 
bodies  since  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  University  Act,  1887,  R.  S.  O. 
Chap.  230,  including  their  dealing  with  the  discipline  of  students,  and  the  various 
societies  and  associations  of  students,  and  to  report  to  the  Visitor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  University  College  with  all  convenient  speed  the  evidence 
respecting  all  these  matters,  together  with  such  finding  and  recommendations  as 
to  them  may  seem  just  and  proper,  and  that  Your  Honor  by  the  said  Commis- 
sion confer  upon  the  said  Commissioners  the  powers  authorized  by  the  said  Act. 

The  Committee  further  advise  that  the  Honorable  Thomas  Wardlaw  Taylor 
be  appointed  the  Chairman  of  the  said  Commission. 

Certified, 

J.  LONSDALE  CAPREOL. 

Asst.  Clerk,  Executive  Council. 

The  Honorable  the  Provincial  Secretary. 
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REPORT 


OF   THE 


UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION 


lo  the  HoTwrable  George  Airey  Kirkpatrick, 

Lieutenant'Oovemor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

Visitor  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  of  University  College  : — 

May  it  Please  Your  Honor  : 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  a  Commission  bearing  date  the  6th  day  of 
April,  1895,  and  directing  them  to  inquire  into  all  complaints  that  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  any  student,  or  by  any  person  on  behalf  of  any  student,  in  respect  of 
the  discipline  or  exercise  of  authority  by  the  Coimcils  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  University  College,  and  into  all  causes  that  led  to  the  friction 
alleged  to  exist  between  such  students  and  the  said  Council,  and  into  all  matters 
bearing  thereon ;  also  into  the  qualifications,  conduct,  teaching  and  efficiency  of 
any  member  of  the  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University  College 
against  whom  any  charge  or  complaint  may  be  laid ;  and  to  inquire  into  the 
respective  powers  of  the  various  governing  bodies  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  University  College,  with  respect  to  the  students  of  the  said  University  and 
College,  and  so  far  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  into  all  matters  bearing  on  the 
administration  of  such  bodies  since  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Revised 
Statute  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Chaptered  230,  and  entitled  "  An  Act  respecting 
the  Federation  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University  College  with  other 
Universities  and  Colleges,"  including  their  dealing  with  the  discipline  ot  students 
and  the  various  societies  and  associations  of  students,  and  to  report  to  the  Visitor 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University  College,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
the  evidence  respecting  all  these  matters,  together  with  such  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  might  to  them  seem  just  and  proper,  have  the  honor  to  report. 

1.  The  Commissioners  met  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1895,  at  the  Biological 
Department  Buildings,  and  were  attended  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Riddell  as  Counsel, 
representing  certain  undergraduates  of  the  University ;  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Blake  as 
Counsel,  representing  the  University  Council  and  University  College  Council, 
and  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Scott  as  Counsel,  representing  certain  Professors  who  might  be 
affected  by  the  proceedings.  Evidence  was  Uiken  under  oath  and  reduced  to 
writing  by  a  sworn  stenographer. 

2.  On  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Riddell  stated  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  lodge  a  complaint  on  behalf  of  a  student  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the 
exercise  of  discipline  in  his  case  by  the  University  Council,  and  also  a  historical 
statement  of  the  causes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  students,  have  led  to  the 
friction  alleged  to  exist  between  the  Councils  and  the  students,  but  that  the 
students  were  not  prepared  to  submit  any  complaints  or  charge  against  any  indi- 
vidual Professor. 
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3.  Thereupon  the  Commissioners  directed  that  the  complaint  on  behalf  of 
the  student  feeling  aggrieved,  and  the  proposed  historical  statement,  should  be 
lodged  and  copies  given  to  the  Counsel  representing  the  Councils  and  professors. 

They  also  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  several  of  the  daily 
nevrspapers,  namely,  the  GlobCy  the  Mad  and  Empire,  and  the  '  TFbrW,  stating 
that  they  were  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  inquiry,  and  inviting  any  person 
who  desired  to  lay  before  them  any  complaint  or  charge  connected  with  the  mat- 
ters as  to  which  they  are  directed  to  inquire,  to  do  so.  A  copy  of  that  advertise- 
ment (Exhibit  A)  is  transmitted  herewith. 

4.  In  pursuance  of  the  directions  given,  there  was  lodged  a  complaint  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  James  Alexander  Tucker,  the  student  who  had  been  suspended 
from  lectures  in  the  University  and  from  sU  privileges  of  the  University  until 
otherwise  ordered,  setting  out  a  statement  of  alleged  facts,  and  submitting  (1) 
that  it  was,  under  the  circumstances,  beyond  the  powers  of  the  University 
Council  in  law  to  suspend  him  from  lectures  and  the  privileges  of  the  University, 
and  (2)  that  if  the  power  existed,  it  had  been  unwisely  aqd  unfairly  used  against 
him.     A  copy  of  this  complaint  (Exhibit  B)  is  transmitted  herewith. 

5.  From  the  evidence  taken,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  paper  known  as  the 
Varsity  published  weekly  during  a  part  of  each  year.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
students,  and  is  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Editorial  Board  and 
Business  Board,  on  each  oi  which  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  University 
College,  the  Women's  Literary  Society  and  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  are 
represented.  In  the  autumn  of  1894  Mr.  Tucker  was  the  Editor  in  Chief,  and  in 
December  of  that  year  he  was  succeeded  as  Editor  by  Mr.  Montgomery.  In  the 
issues  of  that  periodical  between  the  11th  of  October,  1894,  and  the  16th  of 
January,  1895,  various  articles  appeared,  which  were  considered  by  members  of 
the  University  Council  to  contain  grave  charges  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
certain  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  their  qualifications  for  the  positions  held 
by  them,  and  reflecting  upon  the  action  of  the  Councils  in  regard  to  certain 
matters  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  These  articles  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
members  of  the  Council,  expressed  in  language  which  was  offensive,  and  likely 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the  students.  On  the  18th  of  January, 
]  895,  the  University  Council  met  to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken  in 
connection  with  an  article  which  had  appeared  in  the  Varsity  oi  the  16th  of  January, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  passed :  "  That  the  President  be  requested  to 
"  call  the  editor  before  him  and  inform  him  that  the  Council  requires  that  an 
"  apology,  satisfactory  to  the  President,  shall  be  inserted  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
"  paper  for  the  article  published  this  week  (pp.  104-5),  and  also  that  the  President 
"  shall  be  requested  to  instruct  the  editor  that  unless  an  apology  is  made,  all 
"  privileges  of  the  paper  arising  from  its  connection  with  the  University  will  be 
"  withdrawn,  and  that  on  the  publication  of  any  similar  objectionable  articles  in 
"  future,  the  Council  has  decided  to  at  once  expel  the  editor." 

6.  The  President,  of  the  University  then  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Montgomery,  the  editor  of  Varsity,  who  prepared  and  submitted  an  apology 
with  which  the  President  was  satisfied,  and  whicn  he  required  should,  in  pursuance 
of  the  terms  of  the  Councirs  resolution,  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Varsity.  Upon  the  editor  submitting  this  apology  to  the  Editorial  Board  of  the 
Varsity,  they  refused  to  permit  the  publication  of  it,  or  of  any  other  apology,  in 
the  columns  of  that  paper,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  resigned  the  position  of  editor. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Tucker  was  chosen  as  editor  in  his  place,  accepting  the  position, 
as  he  stated  in  his  evidence,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  there  should  be 
no  apology,  and  prepared  to  take  the  consequences.     Previous  to  that,  on  the 
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22nd  of  January,  a  mass  meeting  of  §tudents  had  been  held,  when  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  no  apology  should  appear  in  the  Varsity. 

7.  The  next  issue  of  the  Varsity  on  the  16th  of  January,  appearing  without 
an  apology,  the  University  Council  again  met  on  the  29th  of  January,  Mr.  Tucker 
being  present,  when  four  questions  were  put  to,  and  answered  by  him — the 
questions  and  answers  as  they  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council  being:  "  (1) 
"  Were  you  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  Varsity  for  the  issue  of  the  26th  instant  ?  A.  I 
"  was.  (2)  Did  you  understand  that  the  Council  required  a  satisfactory  apology 
"  to  be  inserted  in  the  issue  of  the  paper  next  following  the  issue  of  January  the  16th 
"  containing  an  article  objectionable  to  the  Council  ?  A.  I  understood.  (3)  Have 
"  you  any  explanation  to  offer  ?  A.  At  the  mass  meeting  held  on  the  22nd 
"  instant,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  that  no  apology  should  appear  in  the  Varsity 
"  except  for  any  erroneous  statements  which  might  have  been  made.  That  at  a 
"  meeting  of  the  Editorial  Board  held  on  Thursday  last  the  apology  sent  to  the 
"  Council  by  Mr.  Montgomery  had  been  considered,  and  that  a  resolution  had  been 
"  passed  refusing  to  publish  the  apoloory.  (4)  Did  you  write  the  letter  in  the 
"  Mail  of  January  the  23rd,  *95,  signed  James  A.  Tucker  (class  of  '95)  ?  A.  I  did, 
"  I  wrote  it  on  January  the  10th.  Before  he  withdrew,  Mr.  Tucker  made  the 
"  additional  statement :  That  the  Editorial  Board  desired  to  take  a  strong  stand 
"  upon  the  right  to  criticize  in  a  candid  way  the  action  of  the  University  authori- 
"  ties,  and  it  was  with  that  in  view  that  I  was  appointed  as  Editor  in  Chief. 
"  That  they  had  refused  to  publish  Mr.  Montgomery's  apology  because  it  was  too 
**  broad.'*  On  his  examination  before  the  Commissioners  Mr.  Tucker  stated  that 
the  questions  and  answers  are  correctly  given  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  except 
that  his  answer  to  the  second  question  was :  "  I  was,  but  not  through  any  official 
*•  intimation." 

At  that  meeting  of  the  Council  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 
"  In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  January  the  18th,  requiring  the 
•*  Editor  of  the  Varsity  to  insert  in  the  next  following  issue  of  the  paper  a  satis- 
*'  factory  apology  for  an  objectionable  article  published  in  the  issue  of  January 
"  the  16th,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  paper,  J.  A.  Tucker,  has 
"  not  published  the  apology  in  question  as  required  by  the  decision  of  the  Council, 
"  resolved,  that  he  be  suspended  from  lectures  in  the  University,  and  from  all 
*'  privileges  of  the  University,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Council." 

8.  At  a  meeting  of  the  University  College  Council  held  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1895,  the  President  informed  the  Council  of  the  final  decision  of  the  University 
Council  with  respect  to  Mr.  Tucker,  and  thereupon  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted :  "  That  in  view  of  the  suspension  by  the  University  Council  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
"  Tucker,  editor  of  Varsity,  for  refusing  to  publish  in  that  paper,  after  being 
*'  required  to  do  so  by  the  University  Council,  a  satisfactory  apology  for  an  attack 
**  on  the  University  Council  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Vursity  of  January 
"  the  16th,  1895,  this  Council  resolves  that  Mr.  Tucker  be  suspended,  until  other- 
"  wise  ordered." 

9.  The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion,  that  while  considerable  latitude  should 
be  allowed  to  the  students  in  carrying  on  their  paper,  and  in  discussing  matters 
connected  with  the  University  and  its  affairs,  the  articles  complained  of  were 
offensive,  and  entirely  beyond  the  line  of  fair  comment  upon  the  matters  with 
which  they  professed  to  deal.  Also,  that  Mr.  Tucker,  although  not  the  writer  of 
some  of  those  articles,  accepting  the  editorship  at  the  time  he  did,  on  the  under- 
standing that  there  should  be  no  apology,  and  stating  as  he  did  when  examined  as 
a  witness,  that  he  approved  of  the  language  used  in  those  articles,  could  stand  in 
no  better  position  than  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  Editor,  at  the  time  of  their  publica- 
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tion.  The  claim  made  that  he  was  the  only  person  qualified  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Varsity  to  act  as  Editor  in  Chief,  so  that  had  he  not  accepted  the 
position,  the  result  would  have  been  that  the  students*  organ  must  either  have 
gone  out  of  existence,  or  been  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  was 
entirely  displaced  by  a  reference  to  that  Constitution. 

10.  The  Commissioners  find  that  under  the  various  statutes  of  the  province 
relating  to  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University  College,  and  in  virtue  of  tbe 
authority  and  powers  inherent  in  these  bodies  as  Academic  Institutions  the  Uni- 
versity Council  and  University  College  Council  were  within  their  jurisdiction  in 
dealing  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Tucker  as  they  did.  They  are,  however,  of  opinion 
that  the  course  of  the  Council  would  have  been  more  consistent  had  they,  instead 
of  suspending  Mr.  Tucker,  acted  on  the  first  resolution,  and  on  the  failure  to  pub- 
lish the  apology,  withdrawn  all  the  privileges  of  the  paper  arising  from  its 
connection  with  the  University. 

11.  The  Historical  Statement  lodged  with  the  Commissioners,  was  a  lengthy 
narrative  of  events  alleged  to  have  occurred  in,  and  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  University  of  Toronto  from  the  early  part  of  November,  1894,  down  to  the 
end  of  February,  1895.     A  copy  of  it  (Exhibit  C)  is  transmitted  herewith. 

That  document  concluded  by  saying :  "  But  back  of  all  this  is  the  sentiment 
"  which  the  President  of  the  University  has  inspired  in  the  students  towards 
''  him.  The  sentiment  referred  to  as  inspired  by  President  Loudon,  is  a  feeling 
"  that  President  Loudon  is  unworthy  of  belief,  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed 
*'  in  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  further  that  in  approaching  him  the  student 
"  feels  that  he  is  approaching  one  who  is  lying  in  wait  to  entrap  him,  and  not  one 
"  who  is  desirous  of  assisting:  the  student  in  his  difficulties,  or  smoothing  over  mat- 
"  ters  of  irritation,  to  one  who  is  more  anxious  arbitrarily  to  exercise  authority 
"  than  to  remove  causes  of  complaint.  Never  once,  so  iar  as  is  known  to  the 
"  members  of  the  Political  Science  Club,  has  President  Loudon  made  an  effort  to 
"  reconcile  the  Council  with  the  Club,  or  the  members  thereof.  In  connection 
"  with  this  also,  and  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  friction,  must  be  considered  the 
"  charges  made  by  Professor  Dale  in  his  letter  to  the  Toronto  Olobe  above  referred 
"  to,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Council  were  also  to  a  certain  extent  incensed  at 
"  articles  which  had  appeared  at  various  times  in  the  Varsity.  The  causes,  it  is 
"  submitted,  which  led  to  the  present  state  of  friction  between  the  Councils  and 
*'  the  students,  are  as  follows : — 

"  (1)  The  facts  alleged  in  the  issues  of  the  Varsity  of  date  October  the  17th, 
"  October  the  Slst,  November  the  7th,  and  November  the  28th,  1^94.  (2)  The 
''  publication  of  such  facts  in  the  Varsity.  (3)  The  unwise  action  of  the  Council 
"  in  reference  to  the  programme  of  addresses  of  the  Political  Science  Club.  (4) 
"  The  unconciliatory  manner  and  actions  of  the  gentleman  (President  Loudon) 
"  entrusted  by  the  Councils  with  communicating  to  the  students  the  resolutions 
*  of  the  Council.  (5)  The  unwise  and  unlawful  attempt  by  the  Councils  to  inter- 
"  fere  with  the  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  Varsity.  (6)  Threats  of  suppression 
"  of  the  Varsity,  and  threats  of  expulsion  of  the  editor.  (7)  The  attempt  to  render 
"  Mr.  Tucker  responsible  for  Mr.  Montgomery's  articles,  and  to  force  him  to  print 
*'  an  apology  which  it  was  neither  his  duty  nor  in  his  power  to  do.  (8)  The 
"uncalled  for  suspension  of  Mr.  Tucker.  (9)  Articles  printed  in  the  Toronto 
"  papers  written  or  inspired  by  members  of  the  University  Counpl  attacking  Pro- 
"  fessor  Dalo.  (10)  The  facts  alleged  in  Professor  Dale  s  letter  to  the  Globe  of  the 
"9th  of  February.  (11)  The  summary  dismissal  of  Professor  Dale.  (12)  The 
"  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  University  Council  to  reinstate  Mr  Tucker.  (13) 
*'  Want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  President  Loudon  as  herein- 
"  before  referred  to." 
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1 2.  The  evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners  has  established  that  a  good 
deal  of  friction  between  the  Councils  and  the  students  has  existed  for  some  time 
past. 

The  alleged  causes  arising  out  of  interference  with  the  criticism  on  the  part 
of  the  VarsUy  and  the  dealing  with  Mr.  Tucker  by  the  University  Council,  have 
been  practically  disposed  of  before,  under  the  head  of  his  complaint  against  the 
action  of  the  Council. 

There  was  no  proof  of  any  articles  having  been  printed  in  the  Toronto  papers 
written  or  inspired  by  members  of  the  University  Council  attacking  Professor 
Dale. 

13.  The  statements  made  in  the  letter  of  Professor  Dale  to  the  Globe  of 
9th  February  were  not  properly  facts,  they  were  mere  assertions.  While  no 
doubt  the  dismissal  of  that  gentleman  caused  great  excitement  among  the  students, 
and  led  to  no  small  part  of  the  trouble  which  (occurred,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  was  the  act  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  any  other 
course  could  have  been  pursued  towards  him. 

14.  As  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  has  been  attacked  in 
this  connection,  the  Commissioners  have  deemed  it  proper  to  deal  with  the  matter 
somewhat  in  detail.  The  letter  of  Professor  Dale,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  sent 
for  publication  signed  only  "  A  Graduate,"  but  upon  the  newspaper  refusing  to 
publish  it  as  an  anonymous  letter,  he  signed  his  name  to  it.  It  appeared  in  the 
daily  Globe  newspaper  on  the  9th  of  February  1895,  and  contained  the  following 
language  with  reference  to  a  letter  which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  same 
paper  and  written  by  Mr.  Walker,  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  :  "  How  can  Mr. 
"  Walker  happen  to  know  that  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake  never  approached  any 
"  member  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  his  son-in-law's  appointment  ? 
"  How  can  he  know  that  Mr.  Wrong's  friend,  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Univer- 
^  sity,  was  not  approached  by  some  one  in  the  same  connection  ?  How  does  it 
'*  happen  as  a  result  of  the  suggestion  of  this  friend  Mr.  Wrong  was  enabled  to 
"  obtain  such  favorable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  ?  Is  it  not 
"a  much  more  plausible  theory  of  an  appointment  which  outraged  the  feelings 
"  both,  of  the  staff  and  of  the  students,  that  it  was  brought  about — no  one,  of 
"  course,  can  tell  how — by  the  inHuence  of  the  Chancellor  ? " 

When  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  Commissioners  after  some  questions 
had  been  put  and  answered  with  reference  to  statements  in  the  letter  about  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Wrong — questions  were  asked  and  answered  as  follows  : — 

"  Q.  Again  there  seems  to  be  a  suggestion  that  this  was  brought  about  by 
'*  the  influence  of  the  Chancellor :  that  is  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake.  What  founda- 
"  tion  is  there  for  that  statement  ?  A.  Of  course  the  first  foundation  would  be 
**  that  the  irregularity  in  the  case  would  naturally  lead  to  that  inference ;  that 
"  might  be  almost  a  sufficient  reason,  simply  the  relationship  existing  between 
*'  Mr.  Wrong  and  the  Chancellor ;  at  the  same  time  I  had  other  reasons  for  the 
'*  statement. 

"  Q.  And  those  other  reasons  were  ?  A.  The  information  which  I  received 
"  from  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  which  I  think  justified  the  belief — from  a  member 
"  of  the  Ontario  Government. 

'  Q.  And  what  was  that  ?  A.  That  Mr.  Blake  had  mentioned  the  applica- 
"  tion  of  Mr.  Wrong  for  the  position  to  him." 

It  further  appeared  that  the  member  of  the  Ontario  Government  referred  to 
was  the  Hon.  Mr.  Harcourt,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province.  That  gentleman  was 
examined  as  a  witness  and  stated,  that  while  acting  as  Minister  of  Education,  he 
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had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Dale,  an  old  College  friend,  in  which  University 
matters  were  discussed.  He  stated  that  when  speaking  of  certain  matters :  ''  I 
"  gathered  from  his  manner,  from  what  he  said,  that  he  thought  that  Mr.  Blake 
"  perhaps  had  interfered  with  these  appointments.  He  did  not  say  that  he  had. 
"  Mr.  Dale  never  said  that  to  me,  that  Mr.  Blake  had  interfered,  or  that  he  knew 
"  that  he  interfered.  1  wished  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  any  such  notion  as  to  this 
"  particular  appointment  of  Professor  Wrong.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Dale  then  that  I 
"  had  only  once  overheard  the  Chancellor  mention  the  name  of  his  son-in-law,  and 
"  on  that  occasion  the  reference  to  it  was  parenthetical,  it  was  an  interjection. 
"  What  he  said,  he  said  speaking  even  more  rapidly  than  he  ordinarily  does,  and 
''  he  said,  as  to  that  matter,  speaking  of  the  History  appointment,  we  had  been 
"  discussing  two  or  three  other  matters,  the  Chancellor  and  myself — I  was  then 
"  acting  Minister  of  Education — he  said,  *  As  to  that  I  can  say  nothing,  as  Mr. 
'*  Wrong  is  my  son-in-law.'  His  manner  of  speech  forbade  my  saying  a  word,  and 
"  I  did  not  say  a  word,  had  not  time  to  if  I  wished,  and  in  justice  to  the  Chancellor 
"  who  is  absent,  I  want  very  strongly  to  say  this,  that  what  he  did  say  was  said  by 
**  way  of  interjection,  and  that  he  himself  forbade  me  speaking  of  it  at  all.  Now 
"  I  had  better  say  how  I  came  to  see  Mr.  Blake.  I  saw  Mr.  Blake  in  his  own 
"  office,  with  a  view  of  settling  one  or  two  matters.  This  is  some  time  ago,  it  will 
"  be  remembered,  and  I  could  not  be  expected  definitely  as  to  date  and  as  to  words, 
"  to  recallitall ;  but  the  one  matter  related  to  Dr.Kirschimann  or  Prof.  Kirschimann, 
*'  I  do  not  know  what  his  title  is ;  the  other  matter  related  to  Mr.  McEvoy.  Those 
"  w^re  the  main  matters  discussed.  The  interview  closed  with  my  undertaking 
"  to  correspond  with  Dr.  Kirschimann,  which  I  did  :  it  closed  with  his  undertaking 
"  to  come  to  some  understanding  with  McEvoy,  and  with  that  matter  I  had 
"  nothing  else  to  do  thereafter.  This  matter  then  came  up  only  incidentally  and 
"  it  was  hurriedly,  as  I  say,  disposed  of  in  just  those  words  to  which  I  have 
"  alluded." 

15.  The  Commissioners  find  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  any  charge,  or 
even  suspicion,  that  the  Chancellor,  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  used  his  influence  to 
have  the  appointment  of  Professor  Wrong  made,  or  that  he  in  any  way  interfered 
about  it.  Also,  that  there  was  nothing  said  by  Hon.  Mr.  Harcourt  to  Mr.  Dale 
which  could  in  the  slightest  degree  justify  the  statement  that  he  had, 
as  a  reason  for  saying  the  appointment  of  Professor  Wrong  was  brought  about  by 
the  influence  of  the  Chancellor,  information  which  he  received  from  a  member  of 
the  Government. 

16.  The  action  of  the  Council  in  reference  to  the  programme  of  addresses  of 
the  Political  Science  Club  had  also  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  friction  and  trouble 
which  existed.  That  Club  was  formed  last  autumn  among  the  students  in  the 
department  of  Political  Science,  was  numerically  strong,  and  had  Prof essor  Mavor 
as  its  honorary  president.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1894,  a  programme  of  the  meetings  of  the  Club  during  the 
winter  was  prepared  and  written  down  by  Professor  Mavor  At  that  meeting  it 
was  proposed,  by  a  member  of  the  Club,,  that  one  meeting  should  be  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  labor,  and  that  two  men,  Messrs.  Jury  and  Thompson,  who  had 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  that  subject,  should  be  asked  to  address  the  Club 
at  that  meeting  To  this  proposal  Professor  Mavor  made  no  opposition,  bat 
knowing  that  some  years  before,  when  Mr.  Jury  had  addressed,  or  been  expected 
to  address,  a  then  existing  Political  Science  Association  in  the  University,  objec- 
tion had  been  taken  to  his  doing  so,  he  warned  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that  there  might  be  opposition  again,  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  the  proposal 
possibly  could  be  carried  out,  provided  it  were  kept  quiet.  By  indiscretion  on 
the  part  of  some  one,  it  was  the  next  day,  or  within  a  few  days  after,  announced 
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in  a  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  that  Messrs.  Jury  and  Thompson  were  to 
address  the  Club.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Professor  Mavor  said 
to  them,  that  in  consequence  of  this  public  announcement,  what  was  before 
difficult  had  now  become  well  nigh  impracticable,  according  to  some  members  of 
the  Club,  or  as  Professor  Mavor  remembers  the  statement,  "  now  impossible."  In 
the  meantime,  a  copy  of  the  programme  containing  the  names  of  Messrs.  Jury 
and  Thompson  had  been  sent  to  President  Loudon  to  be  laid  befofe  the  Council.  ] 

That  the  programme  of  a  society  or  association,  such  as  the  Club,  should  be  laid  I 

before  the  Council,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  required  by  any  written  rule  or  \ 

regulation  which  can  now  be  produced.     It  was  said,  that  to  do  so  was  at  one  time  ** 

imperative,  but  it  was  admitted  that  none  has  been  laid  before  the  Council  since  { 

the  great  tire,  and  it  may  be  for  some  time  even  before  then.     But  be  that  as  it  ' 

may,  there  can,  from  the  evidence,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Committee  of  the  Club 
expected  and  understood  that  this  particular  programme  w€ls  to  be  laid  before  the 
Council.  At  this  second  meeting,  the  question  of  having  Messrs.  Jury  and 
Thompson  address  the  Club  was  again  discussed,  and  while  the  members  of  the 
Club  no  doubt  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  hear  them,  Professor  Mavor  received 
the  impression  that  he  was  authorized  to  strike  out  their  names  from  the  pro- 
gramme, and  he  accordingly  did  so  before  it  was  presented  to  the  Council.  The 
programme  does  not  seem  to  have  been  formally  submitted  to  the  Council  for 
approval  or  approved  of,  but  in  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  held  on  the  1 9th  of 
November  there  is  an  entry  that  the  secretary  of  the  Political  Science  Club  wrote 
submitting  a  programme  for  the  season,  and  asking  for  the  use  of  some  one  room 
in  University  College  for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Club,  and  of  the  Hall  in  the 
Gymnasium  for  their  public  meetings.  The  first  request  was  granted,  and  the 
second  referred  to  the  joint  Committee  on  the  Gymnasium  for  action.  The  pro- 
gramme then  before  the  Council  did  not  contain  the  names  of  Messrs.  Jury  and 
Thompson.  As  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Club  was  to  be  held  on  the  28th  of 
November,  and  to  be  addressed  by  Professor  Mavor,  the  Honorary  President  of 
the  Club,  it  was  desired  to  have  a  printed  programme  for  the  season  ready  by  that 
time.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Professor  Mavor  distinctly  stated 
that  a  proof  of  this  programme  must  be  shown  to  him  before  it  was  struck  off 
and  issued.  It  was  placed  in  the  printer  s  hands  without  the  two  names  in  ques- 
tion, but  after  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  President  of  the  Club,  knew  from  Professor 
Mavor  that  the  Council  had  passed  it  without  them,  and  subsequently,  on  his 
saying  that  the  Club  was  bound  to  hear  these  men,  receiving  from  Professor  Mavor 
the  reply  that  he  was  afraid  they  would  have  to  go  down  town  to  hear  them,  Mr. 
Greenwood  added  the  names  to  the  copy  in  the  printer's  hands.  No  proof  was 
ever  shown  to  Professor  Mavor,  who  for  the  first  time  saw  the  programme  when 
about  to  begin  his  lecture  to  the  clubon  the  28th  of  November,about  100  copies  hav- 
ing then  been  distributed.  It  is  sought  to  es:cuse  the  not  showing  a  proof  to  Pro- 
fessor Mavor  on  the  ground  that  the  printer  did  not  send  it  until  about  1  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  the  programme  itself  having  then  to  be  struck  off 
before  4  o'clock.  It  is,  however,  plain  from  the  evidence  that  the  copy  had  been 
for  some  days  in  the  printer's  hands  and  that  no  such  effort  was  made  to  urge 
him  on  as  might  have  been  made,  and  which  would  have  secured  a  proof  in  time 
for  its  having  been  shown,  as  promised,  to  Professor  Mavor.  In  consequence  of 
this  breach  of  faith,  as  he  regarded  it,  and  as  he  was  justified  in  regarding  it. 
Professor  Mavor  resigned  the  Honorary  Presidency  of  the  Club.  Folio wmg  upon 
this,  letters  were  written  by  the  Ciub  to  the  Council  and  considered  by  that  body, 
the  result  being  that  the  approval  of  the  Council  to  the  programme,  which  had 
been  given,  was  revoked.     In  connection  with  this,  an  attempt  was  made  to  show 
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that  the  CouDcil  acted  for  an  entirely  different  reason  from  that  which  they  gave. 
■  No  doubt,  objection  existed  to  Messrs.  Jury  and  Thompson  being  permitted  to 
lecture  in  the  University  on  the  ground  of  the  religious  opinions,  of  at  all  events 
the  first  named ;  and  members  of  the  Council,  while  not  themselves  taking  any 
such  ground,  felt  that  they  must  respect  the  scruples  and  feelings  of  a  large  and 
influential  number  of  those  who  are  supporters  of  the  University,  or  connected 
with  affiliated  institutions  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  final 
action  of  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  programme  of  the  Political  Science 
Club  was  really  based  upon  the  reason  assigned,  that  one  programme  having  been 
approved  of,  the  club  had  printed  and  issued  a  different  one,  as  the  members  of 
the  Council  believed,  in  opposition  to,  and  in  defiance  of  their  authority. 

17.  During  this  dispute  between  the  Council  and  the  Political  Science  Club, 
the  members  of  the  latter  seem  to  have  put  forward  the  wholly  untenable  claim 
that  they  had  the  right  to  select  outside  lecturers  to  deliver  lectures  and  addresses 
within  the  University,  and  to  do  so  while  the  statute  expressly  provides 
that  no  lecturing  or  teaching  of  any  kind  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  University  by 
any  others  except  the  duly  appointed  professors  and  teachers,  without  the  authority 
of  the  University  Council. 

18.  Having  dealt  with  the  preceding  matters,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
refer  more  particularly  'to  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

By  the  second  section  of  chapter  230  of  R  S.  O.  (1887)  it  is  enacted  that 
"  The  University  of  Toronto  shall  continue  to  be  a  body  corporate,  with  power  to 
"  hold  any  real  property  assigned  to  it  under  the  provisions  of  any  former  Act  or  of 
"  this  Act,  and  with  such  other  powers  and  privileges  as  are  conferred  upon  it  by  j 
'*  those  portions  of  the  charter  remaining  in  force,  which  were  granted  in  the  eighth 
"  year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty,  King  George  the  Fourth,  or  by  any  former 
"  Act,  but  such  powers  shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  I 
"  Act.  I 

"  (2)  The  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  Senate  and  all  officers,  and 
"  all  existing  appointments,  statutes,  rules  and  regulations  affecting  such  Univer- 
"  sity,  shall  continue,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

By  the  68th  section  it  is  enacted  that  "  The  Collegiate  Institution  heretofore 
*'  constituted  at  the  City  of  Toronto  by  the  name  of  *  University  College,*  is  hereby 
"  continued,  and  the  body  corporate  called  '  The  Council  of  University  College,'  and 
"  the  President,  Professors,  officers,  servants  and  all  other  existing  appointments, 
"  and  all  statutes,  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  such  Council  are  hereby  con- 
"  tinned,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act." 

By  the  56th  section  it  is  enacted  that  "  The  University  Council  shall  consist 
"  of  a  President,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  (who  shall  also 
"  be  President  of  University  College)  and  of  the  Professors  of  the  University ;  and 
"  such  Council  shall  have  full  authority  and  entire  responsibility  of  discipline  over 
"  all  students  in  relation  to  the  lectures  and  other  instruction  by  the  Professors, 
"  lecturers  and  other  teachers  of  the  University,  and  'no  lecturing  or  teaching  of 
"  any  kind  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  University  or  in  the  School  of  Science  by  any 
"  others  except  the  duly  appointed  professors  and  teachers,  without  the  authority, 
"  of  the  University  Council." 

By  the  57th  section  it  is  enacted  that  "  The  University  Council  shall  have 
"  entire  authority  and  responsibility  for  ail  work  carried  on  by  societies  and 
"  associations  of  students  of  the  University,  provided  always  that  all  such  authority 
"  and  responsibility  shall  be  limited  to  the  conduct  of  the  students  in  relation  to 
'*  such  societies  and  associations  as  are  organized  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
"  sity." 
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By  force  of  the  two  sections  just  quoted,  i.e.,  the  2nd  an  I  the  68th,  the 
respective  powers  of  the  University  and  of  University  College  are  fully  preserved, 
except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  Revised  Statute,  and  the  only  alteration  to  be 
found  is  what  is  made  by  sections  56  and  57. 

The  effect  of  these  last  named  sections  is  to  vest  in  the  University  Council 
the  powers  named  in  them,  and  if  any  of  these  had  previously  been  vested  in  the 
council  of  University  College,  they  have  ceased  to  be  so  vested. 

No  mode  is  pointed  out  in  which  the  authority  given  by  these  sections  is  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  and  no  express  authority  to  pass  statutes  or  regulation* 
is  given,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  authority  can  be  exercised  directly  with- 
out any  sucb  statutes  or  regulations  being  passed. 

It  is  clear  that  under  the  last  clause  of  section  56,  the  persons  engaged  by 
the  Political  Science  Club  to  deliver  lectures  in  this  University  must  be  duly 
appointed  professors  or  teachers  of  the  University,  or  must  liave  the  authority  of 
the  University  Council. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  Varsity  is  a  paper  issued  by  a  society  or  association 
of  students  of  the  University  organized  in  connection  with  the  University,  and 
fairly  comes  under  the  term  "  work  carried  on  "  used  in  that  section,  and  conse- 
quently the  University  Council  has  entire  authority  and  ra*sponsibility  for  it. 

These  considerations  show  that  the  conduct  of  the  students  both  in  printing 
the  programme  without  the  authority  of  the  University  Council,  and  in  refusing 
to  publish  the  apology  demanded  in  the  Varsity,  was  contumacious  and  incon- 
sistent with  their  duty  under  sections  56  and  57. 

19;  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  charges  have  been  made  against  Professor 
Mavor,  and  as  to  his  treatment  of  the  students  in  connection  with  the  programme 
of  the  Political  Science  Club,  yet  when  he,  in  consequence  of  the  disagreement,, 
resigned  the  Honorary  Presidency,  he  was  earnestly  requested  by  the  club  to- 
withdraw  his  resignation  and  continue  holding  that  ofBce. 

20.  As  to  the  allegations  in  the  Historical  statement  respecting  President 
Loudon,  the  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  widespread  feeling  of  dissatisfactioni 
exists  among  the  students,  and  evidence  was  offered  to  show  that  many  of  them 
regard  him,  or  profess  to  regard  him,  as  unworthy  of  confidence  and  unworthy 
of  belief.  When,  however,  they  came  in  their  evidence  to  assign  reasons  for 
entertaining  such  opinions  of  the  President,  they  completely  failed  to  show  any 
justification  for  their  alleged  belief. 

21.  In  attempting  to  justify  their  position  they  relied  upon  several  things 
which  were  also  spoken  of  by  witnesses  as  causes  of  the  alleged  friction.  One  of 
these  is  what  has  been  called  the  Shed  trouble.  A  shed  which  had  been  put  up  in 
connection  with  the  repairs  to  the  main  building  after  the  fire,  was  notjremoved 
when  the  repairs  were  finished  because  there  was  stored  in  it  a  quantity  of  builders' 
plant  and  material  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  next 
spring.  This  shed  was  torn  down  and  destroyed  one  evening,  a  proceeding  for 
which  several  students  were  fined  by  the  Council  They  claim  that  in  tearing 
down  this  shed  they  were,  if  not  incited  to  do  so  by  the  President,  at  least  carry- 
ing out  his  wishes.  Even  upon  their  own  showing  all  that  he  said  about  this 
shed  was  that  it  was  an  eyesore,  certainly  nothing  to  warrant  the  tearing  down 
of  the  shed  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  property  it  contained,  occasioning 
a  loss  to  the  University  of  at  least  two  hundred  dollars. 

22.  It  is  also  alleged  that  at  an  interview  with  Mr.  Montgomery  over  the 
Varsity  trouble,  President  Loudon  said  that  the  Council  had  determined  to  sup- 
press Varsity,  but  afterwards  at  an  interview  with  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Greenwood 
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and  another,  he  denied  having  done  so.  No  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show 
that  he  did  make  any  such  statement  to  Mr.  Montgomery.  His  own  account  of 
what  passed  then  (Mr.  Montgomery  was  not  called)  is  that  when  the  resolution 
of  the  Council  as  to  privileges  being  withdrawn  was  referred  to  by  him,  Mr. 
Montgomery  replied  that  that  amounted  to  the  suppression  of  Varsity,  The 
President  affirms  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  in  which  the  word  suppression 
was  used,  and  although  he  may  then  have  spoken  of  the  suppression  of  privileges, 
he  did  not  speak  of  the  suppression  of  Varsity.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
did  so. 

28.  It  is  also  said  in  connection  with  the  refusal  to  allow  the  programme  of 
the  Political  Science  Club  with  the  names  of  Jury  and  Thompson  upon  it,  that 
President  Loudon  said  that  he  was  personally  oppose^  to  having  Mr.  Jury,  and 
said  ''  If  for  no  other  reason,  because  he  was  an  active  politician,  a  notorious  Grit 
"  and  agitator,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  would  object  to  Sir  Richard  Cartwright 
''  lecturing  in  the  halls,"  and  that  when  President  Loudon  was  subsequently  asked 
by  a  reporter  of  the  Empire  whether  he  had  made  th^s  statement,  he  denied 
having  done  so  and  said  the  statement  was  absurd  and  untrue. 

Professor  Dale  when  first  called  as  a  witness  stated  that  the  President  did 
make  the  above  stat(ment  almost  in  the  words  given,  and  from  his  evidence  then 
given  it  would  appear  as  if  the  statement  was  not  qualified  in  any  way  by  any 
other  statement  made  at  the  same  time.  When,  however,  Professor  Dale  was 
recalled  two  days  afterwards  he  corrected  his  former  statement  and  said,  "  With 
"regard  to  the  statement  of  the  President  that  he  wouM  not  allow  Jury  or  Sir 
"  Richard  Cartwright  to  speak,  I  would  say  that  he  said  he  would  not  allow  any 
"  prominent  man  of  the  Conservative  party  either  to  lecture."  Professor  Dale 
made  this  correction  of  his  own  motion  and  voluntarily. 

This  correction  completely  changes  the  character  of  the  statement  imputed 
to  the  President  and  shews  that  his  objection  was  to  allow  strong  partizans  to 
lecture  no  matter  what  their  political  faith,  whereas  as  the  statement  was  originally 
made  it  appeared  that  his  objection  was  to  partizans  who  belonged  to  the  Grit 
party,  and  the  statement  was  published  in  the  Star  of  23rd  January,  1895,  Himosi 
in  the  words  given  above,  under  the  heading  "  Jury  is  a  Qrit"  "  For  that  reason 
I  object,  says  President  Loudon." 

Charles  J.  Long,  the  reporter  who  interviewed  President  Loudon,  swore  that 
he  asked  him  if  the  reason  stated  in  the  Star  was  correct — he  was  not  sure 
whether  he  mentioned  the  Star — but  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  article  in  the 
Star  that  he  interviewed  him  and  he  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  spoke  to  him. 
President  Loudon's  answer  was  that  he  had  heard  they  were  all  Grits  up  there  ; 
and  he  said  the  statement  was  absurd  and  untrue. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  President  Loudon's 
answer  to  the  reporter  was  quite  correct  and  true.  He  is  shown  to  have  made  a 
statement  that  he  would  not  allow  any  strong  political  partizan  to  lecture— he  is 
inaccurately  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  not  allow  a  partizan  of  one  side 
i^  lecture,  apparently  because  he  belonged  to  that  party,  and  when  asked  if  thai 
was  the  case  he  denied  it. 

The  Commissioners  must  find  that  this  charge  of  untruthfulness  entirely 
fails. 

24.  Another  matter  brought  forward  was,  what  was  spoken  of  as  the  Gym- 
nasium trouble.  It  appears  that  a  building  was  erected  containing  the  Gymnasium 
proper  for  athletic  purposes,  a  hall  for  larger  meetings  of  student  societies,  and 
other  rooms  for  smaller  meetings.     This  hall  and  other  rooms  are  known  as  the 
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students'  union.  The  students  claim  that  they  contributed  about  S9,000  towards 
the  cost  of  this  building ;  the  authorities  on  the  other  hand  allege  that  while  the 
building  cost  $30,000  the  amount  contributed  by  the  students  from  themselves 
and  subscriptions  secured  by  them,  was  Jl,760  only.  In  connection  with  this 
building  the  Athletic  Association,  a  club  leaving  members  connected  not  only 
with  University  College,  but  with  Victoria  College,  the  School  of  Practical  Science, 
and  other  affiliated  institutions,  made  a  claim  to  be  entitled  to  exercise  control 
over  it;  and  that  other  societies  desiring  the  use  of  the  bailor  rooms  in  the 
students'  union  should  apply  to  the  association  for  permission  to  do  so.  Some 
of  the  societies  were  willing  to  have  the  association  exercise  such  control,  but 
individual  members  were  opposed  to  that.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  association  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  the  absolute  control,  or  only  that  they 
should  have  the  immediate  control  under  the  Council. 

But  in  taking  the  stand  the  authorities  did,  refusing  such  control,  and  decid- 
ing that  the  allocation  of  accommodation  to  studeqt  societies  should  be  made 
annually  by  a  joint  standing  committee  of  the  Councils,  they  were  clearly  within 
their  right,  the  statute  declaring  that  the  property  shall  be  deemed  in  the  legal 
possession  and  under  their  control.  No  other  course  of  dealing  with  the  building 
could  properly  conserve  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  the  societies  and  associa- 
tions concerned,  and  prevent  jealousies  and  strife  among  them. 

25.  A  consideration  of  the  evidence,  oral  and  documentary,  which  has  been 
placed  before  the  Commissioners  leads  them  to  believe,  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
late  troubles  might  have  been  avoided,  had  the  authorities  and  the  students  been 
in  closer  contact,  and  with  a  stronger  feeling  of  sympathy  between  them.  It 
seems  evident  that  there  was  a  want  of  tact  in  dealing  with  the  students  at 
certain  points  during  these  troubles.  At  the  same  time  President  Loudon  has 
been  unnecessarily  suspected  of,  and  indeed  charged  with,  arbitrary  conduct, 
where  the  acts  complained  of  were  those  of  the  Council,  and  he  was  only  its 
representative,  and  in  carrying  out  its  decisions  as  its  official  head,  brought  more 
closely  in  contact  with  the  students  than  the  other  members  of  the  Council  were. 

26.  The  Commissioners  further  deem  it  their  duty  to  express  the  opinion 
they  have  formed,  based  upon  the  evidence  given  by  the  students  themselves, 
and  the  views  by  them  freely  expressed  from  the  witness  stand,  viz ,  that  in  the 
past  there  has  existed  on  the  part  of  the  students,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  scope  and  proper  construction  of  the  statutes  regulating  discip- 
line in  the  University,  and  the  real  position  the  students  should,  and  do,  occupy 
with  reference  to  the  Councils  of  the  University  and  College,  and  the  degree  of 
obedience  that  they  are  bound  to  render  to  the  regulations  of  the  University 
authorities. 

27.  Some  days  after  the  Commissioners  had  begun  their  work  there  were 
lodged  with  them  charges  against  President  Loudon,  Professor  Mavor  ajid  Pro- 
fessor Vander-Smissen.  These  charges  were  preferred  by  an  undergraduate, 
whose  name  was  given  to  the  Commissioners,  who  was  not  examined  as  a  witness, 
nor  was  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  any  of  the  other  complaints  or 
charges  laid  before  the  Commissioners. 

The  charges  so  laid  were  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  witnesses  who  could  be 
called  upon  each  charge.  The  lists  of  witnesses  in  the  cases  of  President  Loudon  and 
Professor  Vander-Smissen  set  out  the  various  matters  in  respect  of  which  the 
several  witnesses  would  be  called. 

The  Commissioners  after  considering  the  charges  so  made,  held  (1)  that  those 
against  Professor  Mavor  were  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  proceeded  upon,  and 
that  they  must  be  made  more  specific.     (2)  That  the  charges  against  President 
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Ijoudon  and  Professor  Vander-Smissen  were  also  too  vague  and  indefinite,  but 
that  1  he  particulara  given  with  the  lists  of  witnesses  supplied  the  defect,  and 
were  sufficient  to  enable  these  charges  to  be  proceeded  with.  They  accordingly 
directed  that  in  the  case  of  the  charge  against  Professor  Mavor  better  particulars 
should  be  given,  and  a  copy  of  them  handed  to  the  Counsel  appearing  for  him ; 
and  that  in  the  cases  of  President  Loudon  and  Professor  Vander-Smissen,  a  copy 
of  the  particulars  supplied,  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Commissioners, 
should  also  be  given  to  the  Counsel.  The  learned  Counsel  by  whom  the  charges 
had  been  lodged  with  the  Commissioners,  declined  to  make  the  charges  ag^amst 
Professor  Mavor  more  specific,  or  to  furnish  copies  of  the  particulars  of  the  charges 
against  President  Loudon  and  Professor  Vander-Smissen  to  the  Counsel  repre- 
senting these  gentlemen.  On  the  Commissioners  stating  that  they  were  prepared 
to  proceed  with  the  charge  against  Professor  Vander-Smissen,  Counsel  stated  that 
he  would  withdraw  the  charges. 

The  Commissioners  then  made  and  read  to  the  parties  publicly  the  following 
memorandum : 

"  As  to  the  charges  against  Professor  Mavoi  they  have  been  held  too  vague 
in  the  absence  of  particulars,  and  no  particulars  have  been  given.  As  to  the 
charges  against  President  Loudon  and  Professor  Vander-Smissen,  they  are,  when 
taken  with  the  particulars  furnished  by  Mr.  Riddell  to  the  Commissioners, 
specific  enough,  and  may  be  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Riddell  ha^  given  to  the  Com- 
missioners the  name  of  a  complainant  and  the  names  of  witnesses  by  whom  it  is 
alleged  these  charges  can  be  proved.  It  was  thought  by  the  Commissioners  that 
these  particulars  should  be  furnished  to  the  Counsel  for  the  parties  charged.  Mr. 
Riddell  declines  to  furnish  those  particulars.  The  Commissioners  then  feel  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  hand  those  particulars  to  the  Counsel  for  President  Loudon  and 
Professor  Vander-Smissen,  but  now  Mr.  Riddell  asks  to  withdraw  them.  The 
Commissioners  allow  him  to  withdraw  the  names  of  witnesses,  but  as  the  charges 
have  been  made,  will  allow  anyone  to  give  any  evidence  in  reference  to  them — 
for  or  against  them — in  accordance  with  the  particulars  already  furnished.  Any 
person  desiring  to  prosecute  those  charges  may  notify  the  Commissioners  on 
Tuesday  morning  ot  his  intention  to  do  so." 

Upon  this  memorandum  being  read,  Mr.  Riddell  stated  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  case  so  far  as  those  charges  -were  concerned. 

28.  At  the  time  named  the  Commissioners  met  publicly,  in  the  place  where 
all  their  sittings  were  held,  and  announced  their  readiness  to  proceed  with  the 
charges;  but  no  one  appeared  to  prosecute  them,  or  to  offer  any  evidence  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  so  they  were  no  further  proceeded  with,  the  Commissioners  feeling 
that  every  opportunity  for  investigation  had  been  given,  if  anyperson  desired  it 
to  take  place. 

29.  A  copy  of  the  charges  against  President  Loudon,  Professor  Mavor  and 
Professor  Vander-Smissen,  together  with  the  particulars  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, along  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses  proposed  to  be  called  against 
President  Loudon  and  Professor  Vander-Smissen,  omitting,  however,  the  names 
of  these  witnesses  (Exhibit  D)  is  transmitted  herewith. 

30.  The  Commissioners  desire  to  draw  attention  to  certain  items  in  the  Fed- 
eration Act, Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  1887,  Chapter  230,  which  contains  expres- 
sions so  vague  as  to  obscure  the  distinction  in  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Senate, 
the  University  Council,  and  the  University  College  Council.  Such  are  sections  34, 
39  (clause  6),  42  and  45.  In  view  of  section  38,  clause  3,  they  suggest  that  sec- 
tion 54  be  so  modified  as  to  exclude  the  enrolled  students  of  federated  or  affiliated 
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colleges  from  evading  discipline  by  assuming  the  position  of  extra  mural  appli- 
cants for  examination.  Wliile  approving  the  wisdom  of  section  56  in  its  general 
provisions,  the  Commissioners  would  like  to  see  it  amended  so  as  to  contain  a 
more  definite  statement  concerning  the  powers  of  discipline  of  the  University 
Council ;  and  they  call  in  question  the  prudence  of  section  57,  which  throws  on 
the  Council  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  work  of  all  societies  and  associations 
of  students.  The  history  of  other  educational  institutions  indicates  that  vague- 
ness in  the  letter  of  the  law  often  h  ads  to  violation  of  its  spirit,  and  that  minute 
superintendence,  combined  with  espionage,  almost  necessarily  provokes  revolt. 
The  experiment  of  Cornell  University  in  creating  a  student  Council  has  not 
proved  wholly  successful,  but  its  object,  which  is  the  enlistment  of  the  sturlent 
body  on  the  side  of  college  discipline  and  self-respect,  is  one  to  be  sou^fht  after, 
as  tending  towards  honorable  relations  between  professors  and  students. 

31.  In  this  connection  the  Commissioners  give  a  letter  received,  in  reply  to 
a  request  by  the  Chairman,  from  a  Canadian  graduate,  who,  after  taking  a  post- 
graduate course  in,  philosophy  at  Cornell  University,  has  spent  some  time  there 
this  spring : — 

"  The  student  Court  at  Cornell  University  wa5  not  established  as  a  reform 
"  demanded  by  the  students.  It  was  the  idea  of  President  Schurman,  and  owed  its. 
"origin  to  him.  As  a  consequence  it  has  never  received  that  hearty  support  from 
'*  the  student  body  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  success.  Dr.  Schurman 
**  informed  me,  last  month,  that  some  of  the  students  are  dissatisfied  and  object  to 
**  the  discipline  being  in  the  hands  of  their  fellow-students,  but  he  was  unable  to 
"  say  whether  that  feeling  is  at  ail  general.  The  President's  secretary  was  of  the 
"  opinion  that  it  is  confined  to  a  small  minority  of  the  students.  Upon  enquiry, 
"however,  I  found  that  the  dissatisfaction  is  widespread.  I  was  assured  that  the 
"  Court  do.es  not  command  the  confidence  of  the  students,  because  the  best  men 
"  regard  election  to  it  as  a  doubtful  honor,  and  refuse  to  become  candidates.  Most 
"  of  the  candidates  are  students  who  could  not  be  elected  to  any  other  oflSce  in  the 
"  gift  of  their  classmates.  The  students  as  a  whole  take  but  little  interest  in  the 
"  elections,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  abstain  from  voting.  Jn  a  class  of  400 
"a  poll  of  100  would  be  a  large  vote. 

"  Some  odium  is  incurred  by  the  members  of  the  Court,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
"  has  ever  been,  as  yet,  very  great." 

32.  At  a  sitting  of  the  Commission  Mr.  Blake  stated  that  he  had  requested 
Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  to  give  the  Commissioners  an  expression  of  his  views  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  University  government,  and  on  a  subsequent  day 
Mr.  Smith  had  a  conference  with  them.  He  afterwards  handed  in  a  statement,  in 
writing,  containing  the  substance  of  what  he  then  said.  This  document  (Exhibit 
£)  is  transmitted  herewith. 

33.  Professor  Pike  and  Professor  Cameron  also  attended  the  Commissioners 
and  laid  before  them  a  paper  of  suggestions  made  by  the  University  Council  and 
University  College  Council.     This  paper  (Exhibit  F)  is  also  transmitted  herewith. 

34.  The  Commissioners  also  had  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  President  Bur- 
wash  of  Victoria  University,  at  which,  while  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
University  authorities  in  the  recent  difficulty,  he  indicated  the  impossibility  of 
any  President  managing  a  thousand  students,  and  quoted  the  late  President 
McCosh  of  Princeton  to  the  effect  that  even  five  hundred  are  more  than  one  man 
can  control.  Following  the  analogy  of  the  older  English  Universities  with  their 
college  systems,  he  urged  the  necessity  for  an  organization  of  the  students  into 
manageable  bodies,  with  a  view  to  personal  influence  on  the  part  of  professors 
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and  teachers.  In  such  an  organization  he  showed  that  the  holders  of  fellowships 
may  be  an  element  of  danijer,  their  minds  being  divided  between  sympathy  for 
the  students  and  aspirations  towards  the  position  of  the  professoriate. 

35.  The  Commissioners  began  their  work  on  the  8th  instant.  They  were 
engaged  in  taking  evidence  and  in  hearing  argument  of  Counsel  from  the  10th  to 
the  23rd  instant  inclusive.  They  had  before  them  calendars  of  leading  British 
and  American  universities,  and  papers  by  distinguished  authors  on  college  work 
and  discipline.  Understanding  that  the  Government  desires  a  speedy  return  of 
the  Commission,  the  Commissioners  were  unable  in  the  time  taken  to  more  fully 
enquire  into  and  consider  the  questions  of  "  the  respective  powers  of  the  govern- 
"  ing  bodies  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  University  College  with  respect 
"  to  the  students  of  the  said  University  and  College,  and  into  all  matters  bearing 
*'  upon  the  administration  of  such  bodies,  since  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
"  R  S.  O.,  chap.  230,  and  of  dealing  with  the  various  societies  and  associations  of 
"  students,"  so  as  to  enable  them  to  report  recommendations  other  than  those 
already  appearing  in  this  report.  This  is  a  matter  of  regret,  as  it  would  be 
important  to  further  ascertain  and  consider  how  some  other  great  Universities 
are  governed  and  how  they  deal  with  univei*sity  and  college  societies,  and  how, 
and  to  what  extent,  and  with  what  result,  certain  irregularities  are  made  subjects 
of  discipline,  and  to  ascertain  and  consider  other  matters  bearing  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  such  bodies,  so  that  such  recommendations  might  be  made  as  would 
result  in  practical  good  to  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University  College. 

36.  The  Commissioners  were  much  gratified  to  have  presented  to  them 
documentary  evidence  of  the  high  chaiacter  of  the  teaching  imparted  in  various 
departments  of  University  and  College  work,  and  to  learn  that  recent  graduates 
ot  the  University  are  filling  honorable  positions  in  the  larger  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States.  While  deploring,  therefore,  the  unfortunate  accidents 
which  have  called  them  as  a  body  into  existence,  they  see  no  reason /or  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  future  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  nor  for  axij  fear  that  the 
wonderful,  increase  in  the  number  of  its  Alumni  during  the  past  five  years  will 
suffer  a  check  in  consequence. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Chairman. 
J.  J.  KINGSMILL. 
E.  J.  SENKLER. 
B.  M.  BRITTON. 
JOHN  CAMPBELL. 
Toronto,  27th  April,  1895. 


EXHIBIT  A. 
University  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor, "To 
"  inquire  into  certain  matters  aflecting  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University 
"fCollege,"  are  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  said  inquiry  ;  and  notice  is  hereby 
given  that  any  student  or  any  person  who  desires  to  submit  a  complaint  in  respect 
to  the  discipline  or  exercise  of  authority  by  the  Councils  of  the  University  of 
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Toronto  and  University  College,  or  in  respect  to  the  friction  alleged  to  exist 
between  the  students  and  the  said  Council,  or  as  to  the  qualifications,  conduct, 
teaching  and  eflSciency  of  any  member  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Univer- 
sity College,  may  submit  the  same  in  writing  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  thirteenth 
day  of  April  inst.,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Taylor,  Chairman,  University  Com- 
mission, jBiological  Department,  Toronto. 

The  said  complaints,  if  any,  will  be  considered  by  the  Commission,  and 
parties  making  the  same  will  be  heard  in  support  thereof  at  the  Biological  build- 
ing on  Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  April  inst.,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

T.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Chairman  of  Commission. 
Dated  8th  April,  A.  D.  1896. 


EXHIBIT  B. 


Complaint  Submitted  to  the  Commission   by   James   Alexander  Tucker,. 
UNDER  Clause  1  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Tucker  had  during  the  fall  of  1894  been  editor  of  the  Varsity,  He  was 
relieved  from  that  position  and  Mr.  Montgomery  elected  in  his  stead  on' or  about 
the  middle  of  December,  1894. 

On  January  16th  appeared  an  article  in  the  Varsity,  which  will  be  referred 
to,  referring  to  the  state  of  a£Fairs  existing  between  the  Political  Science  Club 
and  the  University  Council.  .  A  meeting  of  the  University  Council  was  held 
January  18th,  1895,  and  subsequently  on  the  19th  President  Loudon  called  upon 
Mr.  Montgomery  to  apologize,  threatening  that  in  default  Mr.  Montgomery  would 
be  expelled  and  the  Varsity  suppressed.  Mr.  Montgomery  apologized,  and  on 
January  the  28rd  his  apology  was  accepted  by  the  University  Council. 

On  January  the  24th  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  Business  and  Editorial  Boards 
of  Varsity,  at  which  meeting  these  Boards  refused  to  endorse  Mr.  Montgomery's 
apology  or  to  publish  the  same,  whereupon  Mr.  Montgomery  resigned  and  Mr. 
Tucker  was  appointed  editor. 

On  January  the  26th,a  Varsity  appearednot  containing  an  apology,  whereupon 
on  January  the  29th  the  University  Council  again  met.  Upon  that  day  the  Univer- 
sity and  College  Councils  being  both  present,  Mr.  Tucker  was  summoned  before 
the  Councils  and  was  asked  four  questions  by  the  President.  Mr.  Tucker  pro- 
tested that  if  the  Council  were  trying  him  upon  any  charge  he  was  entitled  to 
have  Counsel  present,  but  the  President  pressed  him  to  answer  these  questions, 
and  he  did  answer  them.     The  questions  and  answers  thereto  were  as  follows : 

Q.  Were  you  editor-in-chief  of  the  Varsity  on  January  the  26th  ?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  the  Council  had  ordered  that  an  apology  should  be 
printed  in  the  issue  of  that  date  for  an  article  appearing  in  the  previous  issue  I 
A.  I  was,  but  not  through  any  official  intimation. 

Q.  Were  you  the  writer  of  a  letter  appearing  in  the  Mail  signed  James  A. 
Tucker,  class  of  '95,  University  College  ?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explanation  of  your  conduct  to  offer  ?  The  answer  to  this 
was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Tucker  had  accepted  the  position  of  editor  of  the 
Varsity  on  the  understanding  that  no  apology  was  to  be   printed ;  that  a  ma.ss 
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meeting  of  over  500  students  held  by  the  Literary  Society  on  the  previous 
Wednesday  had  not  endorsed  Mr.  Montgomer}' s  course,  and  that  at  a  meeting 
subsequently  held,  the  Editorial  and  Business  Boards  of  the  paper  had  refused  to 
ratify  the  apology  sent  by  him  to  the  Council ;  that  he  had  consequently  resigned, 
€uid  that  Mr.  Tucker,  was  elected  to  and  accepted  the  position  of  Editor  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  no  apology  was  to  be  made.  Thereupon,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  the  members  of  the  College  Council  to  retire,  that  the  University 
Council  might  deal  with  the  matter,  and  he  also  requested  Mr.  Tucker  to  leave. 

On  January  the  30th,  the  registrar  told  Mr.  Tucker  that  Prof.  Pike  wished  to 
see  him  at  12  noon,  and  that  the  President  would  see  him  in  the  afternoon,  and 
informed  him  of  the  action  of  the  Council. 

Upon  calling  upon  Prof.  Pike,  he  tried  to  induce  Mr.  Tucker  to  apologize. 

In  the  afternoon  the  President  informed  Mr.  Tucker  that  the  University 
Council  had  sentenced  him  to  suspension  from  lectures.  Mr.  Tucker  asked  that 
the  resolution  of  the  Council  be  produced,  whereupon  the  President  read  the 
resolution  and  directed  the  registrar  to  furnish  Mr.  Tucker  with  a  copy,  which 
was  subsequently  done,  the  resolution  being  in  these  words : 

*'  In  view  of  thedecision  of  theCouncilof  January  the  18th,  requiring  the  editor 
"  of  the  Varsity  to  insert  in  the  next  following  issue  of  the  paper  a  satisfactory 
**  apology  for  an  objectionable  article  published  in  the  issue  of  January  the  16th,  and 
"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  paper,  J.  A.  Tucker,  has  not  published 
"the  apology  in  question  as  required  by  the  decision  of  the  Council, 

"  Resolved,  that  he  be  suspended  from  lectures  in  the  University,  and  from 
"  all  privileges  ot  the  University  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Council." 

The  President,  however,  upon  January  the  30th,  informed  Mr.  Tucker  that  the 
sentence  of  suspension  would  not  go  into  forca  immediately,  that  it  was  in 
abeyance,  and  that  Mr.  Tucker  would  have  a  week  to  consider  his  position ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Tucker  replied  that  the  President  could  not  look  for  an  apology 
even  if  he,  Mr.  Tucker,  were  threatened  with  expulsion. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Varsity  of  January  the  26th,  had  appeared  a  retraction  only 
of  the  erroneous  statement  made  in  the  article  to  which  the  Council  had  taken 
objection.     During  the  subsequent  week  Mr.  I  ucker  continued  to  attend  lectures, " 
and  having  received  no  notification  of  the  sentence  being  put  into  operation,  he 
continued  to  attend  lectures  thereafter. 

On  Wednesday,  February  the  6th,Mr.Tucker  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President 
asking  him  (if  he  could  not  answer  it  upon  his  own  authority)  to  lay  it  before 
the  University  Council.  The  letter  will  be  produced  before  the  Commission,  but 
it  is  in  effect  asking  whether  Mr.  Tucker  would  be  debarred  from  writing  at  the 
examinations  in  May,  or,  having  written,  from  obtaining  his  degree.  No  answer 
was  given  to  this  until  February  the  11th,  when  the  registrar  sent  a  letter,  by  the 
instruction  of  the  President,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Tuckers  letter  of 
February  the  6th,and  asking,for  the  President,  for  an  explanation  as  to  Mr.  Tucker's 
continued  attendance  at  lectures  in  defiance  of  the  Council's  order  of  suspension. 

On  February  the  12th,  Mr.  Tucker  again  wrote  to  the  President  stating  his 
position  and  hoping  for  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  which  letter  will  be  produced 
also  to  the  Commission,  but  to  this  letter  no  answer  was  ever  received. 

Subsequently,on  February  the  20th,a  mass  meeting  of  thestudents  was  held  in 
Warden's  Hall,  at  which,  amongst  other  things,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  :  "  That  they  request  that  the  suspension  of  the  editor,  James  A.  Tucker, 
be  re-considored,"  and  at  the  same  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consult 
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with  and  meet  the  Councils  with  that  object  in  view.  This  committee  met  the 
University  Council  on  March  the  9th,  and  pressed  upon  the  said  Council  that  Mr. 
Tucker  s  suspension  should  be  removed, but  this  was  refused,  and  on  March  the  18th« 
a  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  that  committee,  from  the  registrar, 
stating  that  the  University  Council,  after  considering  the  reasons  presented  by  the 
students  of  the  committee,  resolved  to  adhere  to  its  former  decision. 

As  to  this,  Mr  Tucker  complains : 

(1)  That  it  is,  under  the  cii  cumstances,  beyond  the  power  of  the  University 
Council  in  law  to  suspend  him  from  lectures  and  the  privileges  of  the  University  ; 
and  also, 

(2)  That  if  the  power  exists,  it  has  been  unwisely  and  unfairly  used  against, 
him.  He  was  in  no  wise  respoasible  for  the  article  complained  o  f,  and  moreover 
he  is  simply  the  mouth-piece  of  the  students,  whose  property  the  Varsity  is;  the 
governing  boards  of  the  Varsity  would  not  permit  any  apology  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Varsity  even  if  l^lr.  Tucker  were  so  disposed,  and  further,  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Tucker  was  the  only  person  in  the  College  who  was 
qualified,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Varsity,  to  act  as  Editor  in  Chief,  so 
that  if  Mr.  Tucker  were  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Montgomery  and  personally 
apologize  (even  if  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Council),  the  result  would  be 
that  the  student's  organ  must  either  go  out  of  existence,  or  be  carried  on  in 
defiance  of  the  Constitution. 


EXHIBIT  C. 

Historical  Statement  of  the  Facts  Leading  up  to  the  Friction  Existing 
Between  the  Students  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University 
College,  and  the  Councils  thereof. 

On  November  7th,  1894,  Professor  Mavor,  Pn^fessor  of  Political  Economy, 
'etc.,  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  being  then  Honorary  President  of  the  Political 
Science  Club,  drafted  a  programme  of  addresses  for  that  Club.  The  Political 
Science  Club  is  an  association  of  students  in  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
University  College,  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  Political  Science  and 
similar  subjects,  and  has  about  oue  hundred  members.  This  programme  con- 
tained, amongst  other  things,  an  arrangement  for  a  labor  meeting,  at  which 
addresses  were  to  be  given  by  Messrs.  Jury  and  Thompson,  who  were  prominent 
in  labor  circles  in  the  city  ot*  Toronto.  Prof.  Mavor  at  that  time  informed  the 
Committee  that  he  thought  no  objection  would  be  made  to  these  gentlemen,  pro- 
vided the  matter  was  kept  quiet.  He  himself  approved  of  it,  but  he  mentioned 
to  the  Committee  that  about  eight  years  ago  there  was  some  trouble  about  Mr. 
Jury  lecturing  in  the  College,  which,  he  said,  had  broken  up  the  Political  Science 
Club,  but  he  thought  that  if  matters  were  kept  quiet  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty. By  some  means  the  matter  became  public  that  these  gentlemen  were  to 
address  the  Political  Science  Club,  and  at  the  next  meeting  Prof.  Mavor  stated  to 
the  Committee  that  what  was  before  difficult,  had  now  become  well  nigh 
impracticable.  It  would  appear  that  at  this  meeting  Prof.  Mavor  got  the 
impression  that  he  was  authorized  to  strike  these  two  names  off  the  list,  but  this 
authority  was  never  given  to  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  officers  of  the  Political 
Science  Club  had  never  understood  that  it  was  necessary  that  any  of  their  pro- 
grammes should  be  submitted  to  any  authority,  and  thought  that  if  Prof.  Mavor 
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did  not  object,  no  objection  would  or  could  be  made  by  any  one.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  believed  that  no  programme  of  any  Society  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council,  nor  has  the  Council 
interfered  in  any  way  with  the  programmes  of  any  such  Society. 

Prof  Mavor  was  informed  by  the  Committee  that  the  members  of  the 
Political  Science  Club  were  unanimous  in  their  wish  to  hear  these  gentlemen, 
and  the  programme  was  published  with  their  names,  as  the  Committee  understood, 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  Prof.  Mavor.  However,  at  the  first  meeting, 
November  the  28th,  Prof  Mavor  said  that  he  had  been  unfairly  treated,  and  resigns! 
his  position  as  Honorary  President  of  the  club,  putting  his  reasons  in  writing. 
About  this  time  appeared  a  notice  setting  out  certain  formalities  to  be  complied 
with  by  Societies,  and  making  application  to  th«  Council  for  rooms  in  the 
Gymnasium  Building.  Acting  upon  this,  on  November  the  30th,  formal  application 
was  made  to  the  Council,  which  met  on  iJecember  the  4th  and  considered  the 
matter. 

In  the  meantime,  about  November  the  19th,  Prof.  Mavor  had  submitted  to  the 
Council  a  programme  of  meetings  without  the  names  of  Jury  and  Thompson,  and 
the  Council  had  sanctioned  the  programme  then  submitted. 

At  the  meeting  of  December  the  4th,  however,  this  former  sanction  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  consideration  of  the  application  of  November  the  30th  was  post- 
poned until  January  the  3rd,  thereby  preventing  the  lecture  of  Prof.  Mills,  which 
had  been  fixed  for  Decem'oer  the  19th. 

Then  on  Jatiuary  the  8th  a  letter  was  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Club 
from  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  stating  that  "  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
"  gramme  for  the  authorization  of  which  application  is  now  made,  the 
*'  Political  Science  Club  is  advised  that  the  programme  having  been  published 
"  without  the  observance  of  the  proper  preliminaries,  cannot,  under  the  circum- 
"  stances,  be  sanctioned  by  the  University  Council.'* 

In  connection  with  this  matter  President  Loudon  was  seen,  and  he  stated  in 
speaking  of  the  reasons  why  the  programme  had  not  been  approved,  "  That  he 
"  was  personally  opposed  to  having  Mr.  Jury,"  and  said  "  If  for  no  other  reason, 
"  because  he  was  an  active  politician,  a  notorious  Grit  and  agitator ;  and  for 
"  the  same  reason  he  would  object  to  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  lecturing  in  the 
"  Halls." 

Prof.  Wrong  in  speaking  to  his  class,  said  that  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
Mr.  Jury  had  been  permitted  to  lecture  in  the  building  ;  that  for  permitting  this, 
the  University  authorities  were  most  violently  attacked  by  certain  church  papers, 
and  it  was  a  recollection  of  this  attack  and  a  fear  of  a  similar  occurrence  that 
had  led  to  efforts  being  made  in  the  first  instance  to  have  the  Club  strike  these 
two  names  oft'  the  Political  Science  Club's  programme.  It  appeared  clear  to  the 
members  of  the  Political  Science  Club  that  for  some  reason  the  University 
Council  did  not  wish  these  gentlemen  to  address  the  Club,  and  that,  for  reasone 
which  did  not  afiect  their  judgment  upon  the  questions  as  to  which  they  wers 
to  address  the  Club. 

The  next  was  the  publication  on  January  the  16th  of  an  article  in  the  Vai^ity 
to  which  the  Council  took  exception.  This  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Montgomery,  and  has  been  referred  to  in  Mr.  Tucker's  complaint.  On  January  the 
IDth  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  Editor,  was  sent  for  and  informed  by  President  Loudon 
that  the  Council  had  decided  that  an  apology  must  be  printed  in  the  next 
number  of  the  paper,  and  if  such  apology  were  not  made,  Mr.  Montgomery  would 
be  expelled  and  the  paper  suppressed.     Further  proceedings  in  connection  with 
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this  matter  have  been  detailed  in  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Tucker  upon  the  first 
branch  of  the  investigation. 

About  this  time  and  a  little  later,  a  Petition  signed  by  a  number  of  the 
students,  some  400  in  all,  was  forwarded  to  the  Government.  (A  copy  of  this 
Petition  will  be  furnished  to  the  Commissioners.)  This  Petition  in  the  long  run 
was  Hot  granted. 

On  January  the  11th,  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  University  Council  to 
grant  rooms,  etc.,  the  Politicfid  Science  Club  passed  resolutions  to  engage  a  hall 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  meeting  to  hear  Messrs.  Jury  and  Thompson. 

The  President  on  January  the  23rd  caused  an  article  to  be  published  in  the 
Toronto  papers  setting  forth  the  position  taken  by  the  Council  and  its  reasons 
therefor,  whereupon  the  Political  Science  Club  published  its  statement  in  the 
Toronto  papers  on  January  the  25th. 

On  January  the  31st  a  Mass  Meeting  of  the  students  was  held,  at  which  a 
Committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  on  their  side  of  the 
case,  and  such  a  statement  appeared  in  the  Globe  of  February  the  2nd.  On  Feb- 
ruary the  4th,  Prof.  Wrong  published  an  article  in  the  Toronto  papers  giving  his 
views  of  the  situation,  to  which  a  reply  by  Mr.  Tucker  appeared  on  February 
the  5th.  In  the  same  paper  of  February  the  4th  Mr.  B.  E.  Walker,  wrote  an 
article  dealing  with  Prof.  Wrong  s  appointment.  On  February  the  9th  Prof.  Dale 
replied.  This  letter  of  Prof.  Dale  appearing  in  the  Globe  of  February  the  9th  led 
to  his  dismissal  by  the  Government,  which  dismissal  was  announced  on  February 
the  15th. 

On  the  loth  of  February,  a  Mass  Meeting  was  held  of  the  students,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Globe  of  February  the  16th  at  which,  amongst 
other  things,  a  resolution  was  passed  of  sympathy  for  Mr.  Hellems,  who  resigned 
his  position  on  the  stafi^,  owing  to  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Dale,  also  respectfully 
requesting  the  reinstatement  of  Professor  Dale,  and  pledging  the  students  to 
abstain  from  all  lectures  of  the  University  until  his  reinstatement,  or  until  the 
dismissal  of  Professor  Dale  was  re-considered.  This  meeting  motion  to  abstain  from 
lectures  was  carried  with  only  four  dissenting  voices.  Immediately  thereafter 
on  Feb.  the  16th,  articles  appeared  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  attacking  Professor 
Dale,  and  also  in  the  World  of  about  that  date,  which  articles  were  written  or 
inspired  by  members  of  the  University  Council.  A  number  of  students  con- 
tinued to  attend  partially,  certain  students  taking  the  4th  year  honor  mathe- 
matics, and  while  they  did  not  attend  lectures,  took  the  laboratory  work,  and 
President  Loudon  stated  that  the  Council  could  not  permit  a  class  to  take  the 
laboratory  work  without  attending  the  lectures.  About  the  same  time  a  number 
of  lady  students  received  notice  ultimately  emanating  from  the  President, 
that  any  one  of  them  advising  another  to  abstain  from Jectures,  would  render  her- 
self liable  to  expulsion.  This  notice  came  through  the  lady  superintendent,  Miss 
Salter.  About  the  same  time  President  Loudon  locked  the  doors  of  the  Biolog- 
ical Building  upon  certain  students  there  meeting,  doing  this  with  the  view  of 
preventing  an  address  to  these  students  by  Messrs.  Tucker  and  Greenwood. 

On  February  the  20th  a  Mass  Meeting  of  students  was  held  at  WardelFs  Kail, 
the  proceedings  of  which  appeared  in  the  papers  of  February  the  2 1st.  The  Minister 
of  Education  had  previously  stated  that  a  commission  would  not  be  granted  upon 
the  application  of  the  students  unless,  ajid  until  they  made  specific  charges 
at  the  meeting  of  February  the  20th.  The  legal  opinion  of  Messrs.  Rowland, 
Amoldi  &  Bristol,  Barristers  of  Toronto,  was  read  advising  against  such  specific 
charges  being  made. 
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The  above  is  an  historical  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  friction  now  existing, 
but  back  of  all  this,  is  the  sentiment  which  the  President  of  the  University  has 
inspired  in  the  students  towards  him.  The  sentiment  referred  to  as  inspired  by 
President  Loudon,  is  a  feeling  that  President  Loudon  is  unworthy  of  belief,  that 
no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  truth  of ,  his  statements,  and  further  that  in 
approaching  him,  the  student  feels  that  he  is  approaching  one  who  is  lying  in 
wait  to  entrap  him,  and  not  one  who  is  desirous  of  assisting  the  student  in  his 
diflSculties,  or  smoothing  over  matters  of  irritation,  to  one  who  is  more  anxious 
arbitrarily  to  exercise  authority  than  to  remove  causes  of  complaint.  Never  once 
so  far  as  is  known  to  the  members  of  the  Political  Science  Club,  has  President 
Loudon  made  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  Council  with  the  Club,  or  the  memuers 
thereof.  In  connection  with  this  also,  and  as  one  ^  of  the  causes  of  the  friction, 
must  be  considered  the  charges  made  by  Professor  Dale  in  his  letter  to  the 
Toronto  Globe  above  referred  to,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Council  was  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  incensed  at  articles  which  had  appeared  at  various  times  in 
the  Varsity,  amongst  others  in  the  Varsity  of  Oct.  the  17th,  Oct.  the  31st,  Nov. 
the  7th  and  Nov.  the  28th. 

The  causes,  it  is  submitted,  which  led  to  the  present  state  of  friction  between 
the  Councils  and  the  students  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  facts  alleged  in  the  issues  of  the  Varsity  of  date,  October  the 
17th,  October  the  31st,  November  the  7th  and  November  the  28th,  1894. 

(2)  The  publication  of  such  facts  in  the  Varsity. 

(3)  The  unwise  action  of  the  Council  in  reference  to  the  programme  of 
addresses  of  the  Political  Science  Club. 

(4)  The  unconciliatory  manner  and  actions  of  the  gentleman  (President 
Loudon)  entrusted  by  the  Councils Vith  communicating  to  the  students  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Council. 

(5)  The  unwise  and  unlawful  attempt  by  the  Councils  to  interfere  with  the 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  Varsity. 

(6)  Threats  of  suppression  of  the  Varsity  and  threats  of  expulsion  of  the 
editor. 

(7)  The  attempt  to  render  Mr.  Tucker  responsible  for  Mr.  Montgomery's 
articles,  and  to  force  him  to  print  an  apology  which  it  was  neither  his  duty,  nor 
in  his  power,  to  do. 

(8)  The  uncalled  for  suspension  of  Mr.  Tucker. 

(9)  Articles  printed  in  the  Toronto  papers,  written  or  inspired  by  members 
of  the  University  Council,  attacking  Professor  Dale. 

(10)  The  facts  alleged  in  Professor  Dale's  letter  to  the  Olobe  of  February  the 
9th.  • 

(11)  The  summary  dismissal  of  Professor  Dale. 

(12)  The  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  University  Council  to  reinstate  Mr. 
Tucker. 

(13)  Want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  President  Loudon  as 
hereinbefore  referred  to. 
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EXHIBIT  D. 

The  following  charges  are  laid  against  President  Loudon  : — 

(1)  He  has  entirely  failed  to  win  and  keep  the  respect  or  confidence  of  the 
undergraduates  during  his  incumbency  of  the  oflSce  of  President. 

(2)  He  has  not  been  frank  and  candid  or  conciliatory  in  his  dealings  with 
the  students. 

(3)  He  is  destitute  of  the  personal  dignity  which  ought  to  characterize  the 
President  of  a  great  University. 

The  following  charges  are  laid  against  Professor  Mavor : 

(1)  That  he  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  he  is  expected 
to  teach. 

(2)  That  if  he  is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge,  he  lacks  the  capacity  to 
express  what  he  does  know,  and  to  impart  information  upon  those  subjects. 

(3)  That  his  manner  and  person  are  repellent. 

(4)  He  d(5es  not  inspire  respect  or  confidence  in  those  whom  he  teaches, 

(5)  He  is  in  the  habit  of  nagging  and  worrying  students  without  any  or 
sufficient  reason  therefor. 

The  following  charges  are  laid  against  Professor  VanderSmissen : 

(1)  He  is  indolent,  neglects  his  classes,  fails  to  attend 'during  the  full  hours 
of  lectures,  and  while  he  may  know  his  work,  he  fails  through  indolence  and  care- 
lessness to  teach  properly. 

As  TO. President  Loudon. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  which  have  been  and  are  investigated  by  the 
Commission,  the  following  matteis  in  connection  with  President  Loudon  should 
be  considered :  — 

1.  The  Ho8e  Incident.  President  Loudon,  in  October,  1892,  with  his  own 
hand,  turned  the  hose  on  students. 

2.  The  Shed  IncidenL  Two  men  who  took  no  part  in  the  pulling  down  of 
the  shed  were  fined  $15  each,  a  sum  far  in  advance  of  the  value  of  the  shed 
itself. 

The  President  to  Mr.  Montgomery  and  othors,  threatened  to  suppress  the 
Varsity;  subsequently  on  meeting  a  committee,  he  declared  that  he  had  never 
used  the  word  •*  suppressed." 

That  he  had  spoken  of  suppressing  the  Varsity  will  be  proved. 

The  President,  as  will  appear  by  an  article  in  the  Globe  on  May  the  I7th,  1893, 
referred  to  the  students  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  as  "  lame  ducks." 

The  President  denied,  in  an  interview  with  an  Empire  reporter,  Mr.  Long, 
that  he  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Jury  because  he  was  "a  notorious  Grit  and 
Agitator,"  etc. 

The  President  gave  Gillies  a  written  permit  to  use  a  room  in  the  basement 
of  the  University  for  the  Varsity. 

Tucker  used  the  key  belonging  to  Gillies  and  gave  it  to  Spencer  to  give  to 
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Gillies.  Spencer  kept  it  by  order  of  the  President  and  would  not  give  it  to 
Gillies.  The  President  denied  that  he  had  granted  the  Varsity  the  use  of  klis 
room,  although  he  had  signed  the  permit  himself. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  February  the  18th,  1895,  during  the  boycott,  a  meeting 
was  held  by  the  first  and  second  year  medicals  in  the  Biological  Building,  at 
three  o'clock. 

During  the  afternoon,  before  the  hour  of  meeting,  the  President  went  down 
to  the  Biological  Building  and  wrote  a  note  to  be  read  before  the  medical& 

When  Prof.  Heebner  finished  his  lecture  at  2  p.m.,  he  entered  the  small  room 
where  were  President  Loudon  and  Prof.  Chapman.  President  Loudon  had 
apparently  wished  Prof.  Chapman  to  read  this  note  to  the  medicals,  but  he 
declined,  whereupon  he  asked  Prof.  Heebner,  who  was  also  unwilling  to  do  so^ 
whereupon  Mr.  McGillivray  volunteered  to  make  any  announcement 

President  Loudon  told  Mr.  McGillivray  that  policemen  were  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Biological  Building,  and  Messrs.  Tucker  and  Greenwood  would  be  arrested 
if  they  attempted  to  enter  the  building.  When  this  announcement  was  made  to 
the  medicals,  they  tried  to  leave  the  room,  but  found  the  doors  had  been  barred. 
Some  of  the  students  were  forced  to  climb  out  of  the  windows,  others  forced  to 
open  the  door  and  get  out  that  way. 

While  it  may  be  that  certain  students  may  have  some  feelings  of  respect 
towards,  or  confidence  in  the  President,  it  is  believed  that  almost  any  student 
will  testify  that  almost  the  universal  feeling  towards  the  President  is  want  of 
respect  and  confidence. 

Against  Professor  VanderSmissen  : 

(1)  Women  students  get  outside  help : — Of  the  class  of  '95  ;  of  the  class  of 
'96. 

(2)  Failure  to  appear  at  the  usual  hour,  and  neglect  Indeed  this  is  a  stand- 
ing complaint  amongst  all  who  have  Honor  Modems  in  the  3rd  and  4th  years. 

(3)  In  January,  1895,  he  lost  his  notes  on  the  Middle  High  German  Text  for 
the  fourth  year  and  could  not  lecture  for  two  weeks. 

(4)  About  March  last,  he  announced  that  he  was  preparing  a  special  lecture  on 
"Faust"  for  the  class  of  '95.  This  lecture  was  given  March  26th,  and  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  he  gaye  in  his  first  lecture  to  the  class  of  '95  in  their  third  year. 

(5)  One  of  hi&  favorite  lectures,  "Eur  Faust"  has  been  given  three  times 
over  this  year  to  the  third  year  Honor  Moderns. 

Almost  every  graduate  and  undergraduate  of  recent  years  can  testify  to  the 
want  of  attention  of  Professor  VanderSmissen. 


EXHIBIT  E. 


Minute  of  CJonference  of  Pbofessor  Goldwin  Smith  with  the  Univebsitf 
Commissioners,  April  23rd,  1894. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  the  University  seems  to  have 
borne  investigation  well.  Complaints  were  lodged  against  only  three  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, and  in  all  three  cases  they  were  withdrawn.  The  ideals  of  young  men  are 
high.  They  should  remember  that  neither  thorough  mastery  of  a  great  subject, 
nor  the  faculty  of  teaching  it  orally,  is  very  common,  and  that  the  union  of  the 
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two  is  rare.    The  quality  of  the  instructioQ  too  must  necessarily  bear  some  pro- 

Eirtion  to  the  revenues,  the  amount  of  which  again  depends  partly  on  the  fees, 
ore  allowance  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  lecturer  in  such  a  subject  as  His- 
tory or  Political  Economy,  who  has  to  draw  for  an  hour  on  his  own  knowledge, 
thought,  and  power  of  expression,  than  in  that  of  a  lecturer  in  Physical  Science 
or  any  subject  in  which  the  lecturer  is  relieved  by  experiment  or  demonstration. 

At  the  same  time  the  choice  of  instructors  for  the  University  of  Toronto  has 
perhaps  not  been  entirely  free.  It  may  have  been  restricted  in  some  dei?ree  by 
Nativism.  When,  some  years  ago,  two  or  three  Englishmen  were  appointed  to 
professorships,  a  strong  manifestation  of  Nativist  feeling  ensued.  Two 
men,  both  of  whom  have  since  greatly  distinguished  themselves  as  heads  oi  places 
of  education,  have  at  different  times  within  my  own  memory  appeared,  or  been 
currently  mentioned  as  possible  candidates  for  oflSce  in  Toronto  University,  and 
in  such  cases  Nativist  jealousy  was  aroused,  and  steps  were  taken  to  block  the 
possible  candidature.  At  Cornell  University,  with  which  I  have  an  honorary 
connection,  the  President  is  a  native  of  Canada,  though  naturalized  in  the  United 
States ;  the  Librarian  is  a  Canadian  ;  two  of  the  Professors  are  Englishmen  ;  and 
I  sre  that  a  Canadian  has  just  been  appointed  as  assistant  Professor.  Cornell  freely 
welcomes  capacity  without  regard  to  birth-place  or  extraction.  It  is  partly  to  this 
probably  that  she  owes  her  rise  in  twenty -six  years  from  her  foundation  to  a 
place  among  the  great  Universities  on  this  Continent,  with  a  fair  hope  of  a  place 
among  the  great  Universities  of  the  World.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Nativist  feel- 
ing may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  attack  on  Professor  Mavor.  It 
appears  at  least  from  the  language  in  which  the  charges  were  couched  that,  in  his 
case,  dissatisfaction  with  the  lectures  was  not  the  sole  origin  of  the  movement. 

It  is  in  the  department  of  discipline  that  the  breakdown  has  occurred,  and 
the  necessity  for  this  investigation  has  arisen.  The  boycott  was  organized  mutiny, 
and  to  it  authority  appears  to  have  succumbed.  Authority  probably  has,  in  these 
times,  to  deal  with  more  difficult  matter  than  it  had  in  times  past.  Formerly  the 
students  were  not  only  much  fewer  in  number,  but  came  from  homes  in  which 
respect  both  for  authority  and  for  social  rules  was  traditional  and  strong.  Student 
respect  for  authority  and  social  rules  is  the  mainspring  of  discipline  in  an  English 
University,  and  no  doubt  it  was,  for  some  time,  the  mainspring  here.  At  Oxford 
we  had  sometimes  to  deal  with  disorder,  especially  among  the  wealthier  and  less 
industrious  students,  but  never  with  mutiny  ;  while  an  appeal  to  the  instincts  of 
gentlemen  seldom  failed  of  its  effect.  An  outbreak  of"  hazing"  of  a  kind  offensive 
and  insulting  to  the  victim  could  be  quelled  by  a  serious  intimation  that  the  Col- 
lege held  itself  bound  to  protect  the  feelings  and  honor  of  everyone  beneath  its 
roof,  and  would  perform  that  duty  at  any  cost.  But  the  free  High  Schools  are 
now  sending  up  a  large  number  of  students  of  a  class  probably  more  democratic 
and  less  amenable  to  social  rules.  Moreover  by  the  general  tendencies  of  the  age, 
authority  is  being  everywhere  relaxed  and  disrespect  for  it  is  gaining  ground. 
The  Counsel  for  the  students  no  doubt  truly  expressed  the  sentiments  of  his  clients 
when  he  said  that  the  Professors  existed  for  the  students  and  not  the  students  for 
the  Professors;  though  hemigrht  have  qualified  his  remark  by  a  recognition  of 
the  two-fold  function  of  a  Professor,  who  ought  not  only  to  teach  his  students, 
but  by  study  and  research  to  advance  his  department  of  knowledge  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  world  at  large.  A  rougher  version  of  the  same  sentiment  was  the  cry 
heard  by  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Commission  that "  seven  hundred  students 
were  not  to  be  put  down  by  a  few  beggarly  Professors."     As  if  the  seven  hundred 
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men  of  one  of  our  volunteer  regiments  were  to  say  that  they  were  not  to  be  put 
down  by  a  few  beggarly  officers.  In  addition  to  this,  our  political  elections  and 
campaigns  have  bred  a  general  habit  of  agitation,  perhaps  of  intrigue,  and  a  love 
of  mass  meetings  and  oratorical  excitement,  which  may  have  penetrated  the 
student  world.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  active 
element  in  this  movement  should  have  been  furnished  by  the  department  of 
Political  Science.  Whether  the  studies  comprised  in  the  department  of  Political 
Science  are  sufficiently  substantial  and  disciplinary  in  their  character  to  constitute 
a  University  training  may  be  a  point  for  consideration.  That  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  beget  political  aspirations  and  activity  at  an  early  age  seems  beyond 
question. 

Wtether  there  has  been  any  lack  of  the  power  of  control  in  the  authorities 
personally  or  any  of  them,  is  a  question  respecting  which  I,  of  course,  have  no 
means  of  forming  an  opinion.  The  absence  of  the  Chancellor  at  the  crisis,  though 
unavoidable,  was  unfortunate,  since  he  is  probably  to  the  student  mind  the 
highest  and  most  imposing  embodiment  of  academical  law,  while  he  would  have 
stood  apart  from  all  the  embroilments  and  altercations. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  any  proposal  for  strengthening  the  hands  of 
authority,  or  invigorating  discipline,  will  certainly  be  in  season.  Nor  need  it 
involve  any  suggestion  of  harshness  in  the  relation  between  the  governing  body 
of  the  University  and  the  students,  or  forgetf ulness  of  the  fact  that  the  normal 
security  for  order  is  good  feeling  kept  up  by  sympathy,  tact,  and  friendly  inter- 
course on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  with  loyalty  to  the  University  on  both  sides. 
It  is  weakness,  that  by  tempting  insubordination,  leads  to  the  odious  necessity  for 
harsh  measures  in  the  end.  The  proposed  establishment  of  a  University  Court 
for  disciplinary  purposes  seems  likely  to  meet  the  need.  Nor  have  I  any  change 
to  suggest  in  the  proposed  composition  of  the  Court,  thcfugh  the  inclusion  of  a 
Medical  element  must  depend  on  the  retention  oi  the  Medical  Department  in  its 
present  relation  to  the  University.  Discipline  and  adminstration  generally 
should  of  course  be  reposed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  men  of  social 
experience,  rather  than  in  those  of  men  of  learning  and  science,  who  may  often  be 
wanting  in  practical  wisdom  and  in  the  power  of  dealing  with  young  men.  A 
perplexing  question  arises  as  to  the  sphere  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction  and  the  line 
to  be  drawn  between  University  and  College  offences,  owing  to  the  very  peculiar 
relations  of  University  College  to  the  University,  with  which  it  has  heretofore 
been  practically  identical,  and  the  work  of  which  is  still  carried  on  in  its  buildings. 
The  only  solution  I  can  devise  is  that  cases  occurring  within  University  College^ 
and  not  directly  in  connection  with  the  lectures  of  the  University,  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  University  Council  of  discipline  through  its  University  College 
members,  who  might  form  a  standing  committee  for  that  purpose.  Cases  occur- 
ring in  Victoria  or  any  affiliated  college,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  ii^  leaving  to 
the  College,  unless  the  College  itself  chose  to  refer  them  to  the  University  Council. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Court  of  discipline  should  have  juris- 
diction over  student  societies  and  publications,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my 
conviction  that  the  less  the  University  is  compromised  by  responsibility  for  such 
societies  and  publications  the  better.  The  trouble  in  the  present  caso»  has  arisen 
partly  from  the  equivocal  relations  of  the  University  authorities  to  a  College 
Society  and  a  College  Journal.  If  anything  positively  objectionable  is  done  or 
written,  discipline  must  intervene  in  the  ordinary  course  ;  but  otherwise  it  seems 
better  in  these  matters  to  leave  the  students  free.  I  have  read  for  many  years 
the  Cornell  Era,  which  is  the  college  journal  of  Cornell  University,  and  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  in  it  anything  disloyal  to  the  government  of  the  University, 
or  open  to  serious  objection  of  any  kind. 
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Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  much  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  any  standinsf 
representation  of  the  students  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  authorities  of 
the  University.  The  powers  nnd  functions  of  such  a  body  would  be  apt  to  be- 
come matters  of  dispute  and  to  give  rise  to  misunderstanding.  There  need  be 
no  diflSculty,  when  special  occasion  for  conference  arises,  in  obtaining  a  suitable 
representation.  At  Cornell  they  have  a  Student  Council,  electee*  by  the  students, 
for  dealing  with  cases  of  student  discipline,  to  which  its  jurisdiction  is  strictly 
confined.  The  President  of  the  University  takes  the  chair  and  has  a  vote,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  use.  Opinion  seemed  favorable  to  the  institution.  But 
in  a  convei-sation  which  I  had  with  the  President  he  admitted  that  the  student 
membei-s  of  the  Council  were  placed  in  a  somewhat  invidious  position  in  relation 
to  their  fellow-students,  and  that  elections  had  been  declined  on  that  account. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  President  of  the  University  should  be  as  little  as  possible 
burdened  with  lectures,  and  as  much  as  possible  devoted  to  general  government 
and  superintendence,  the  maintenance  of  harmonious  action  between  the  different 
departments,  and  personal  intercourse  with  the  students,  which,  the  number 
being  as  large  as  it  now  is,  would  give  him  plenty  of  occupation. 

I  should  be  for  severing  the  Medical  Faculty,  so  far  as  it  is  professional, 
altogether  from  the  University,  and  making  it  an  independent  organization  like 
the  organization  of  the  legal  profession  at  Osgoode  Hall.  I  do  not  see  what 
strictly  professional  studies,  such  as  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  have  to  do  with  a 
University  course.  A  University  has  hitherto  been  taken  to  be  a  final  place  of 
mental  discipline  and  culture,  imparted  through  studies  not  professional,  though 
introductory  to  learned  and  scientific  prr>fessions,  such  as  thp  departments  of 
Physical  Science,  which  lead  on  to  Medicine  and  other  scientific  callings,  while  in 
themselves  they  are  unprofessional  and  instruments  of  discipline  and  culture. 
The  special  training  and  regulation  of  a  profession  are  surely  best  committed  to 
its  own  chiefs.  The  Medical  Department  once  severed  from  Toronto  University, 
all  dissensions  and  causes  of  friction  between  it  and  independent  medical  organi- 
zations would  be  extinguished,  perhaps  the  result  ultimately  would  be  their 
voluntary  consolidation.  The  additional  bulk  which  a  University  gains  b}'  the 
annexation  of  a  professional  school  is  hollow  and  of  little  value. 

The  most  important  of  the  suggestions  which  I  have  to  offer  and  which  I 
believe  will  meet  with  extensive  concurrence,  is  that  the  University  should  be 
separated  from  the  political  ^ijovernment  of  the  Province  and  placed,  like  the 
English  Universities,  under  a  government  of  its  own,  subject  only  to  the  law  of 
the  land  and  to  any  external  check  on  its  legislation  which  it  may  be  deemed 
expedient  to  impose.  The  rejison  for  this  is  general,  and  involves  no  disparage- 
ment of  the  intentions  or  of  the  action  of  the  Ontario  Government.  The  English 
principle  is  right  which  places  the  Universities  beyond  the  reach  of  political  and 
party  influence.  Such  connection  as  the  English  Universities  have  had  with 
political  party  has  arisen,  not  from  their  form  of  government,  but  mainly  from  the 
preponderance,  now  happily  terminated,  of  the  clerical  element,  which  was  allied 
with  a  reactionary  party  in  the  State.  Amidst  the  chances  of  party  warfare  and 
the  necessities  imposed  upon  leaders  of  party  in  the  distribution  of  political 
offices,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  Cabinet  will  often,  much  less  that  it  will  always, 
contain  a  member  fitted  by  his  turn  of  mind  and  by  his  experience  of  academical 
matters,  to  regulate  a  University.  Fear  of  political  influence  has  operated  in  one 
instance  at  least  to  deter  a  Canadian  college  from  coming  into  University  Con 
federation.  It  is  well  known  also  that  connection  with  Government  operates  as 
a  bar  to  private  benefaction.     The  Government  would  lose  little  by  the  change, 
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while  it  would  be  relieved  of  some  embarrassments.  It  cannot  derive  much 
strength  from  patronage  which  it  is  not  at  liberty  to  use  in  requiting  political 
effort  or  attracting  political  support.  On  the  other  hand,  Government  may  be 
swayed  in  academical  appointments  by  political  fear,  and  its  political  tremors 
may,  in  some  crisis  like  the  present,  communicate  themselves  to  the  action  of  the 
authorities  of  the  University. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  estate  should  be  made  over  to 
the  University,  to  be  managed  by  its  trustees  or  through  a  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  perhaps  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  chair,  and,  of  course,  with  a  pro- 
fessional Bursar.  The  nominations  to  the  Presidency  and  the  Professorships  I 
would  give  to  the  Chancellor,  but  require  him  to  submit  them  for  acceptance  or 
rejection  to  the  Senate.  I  would  require  him,  before  sending  a  name  to  the 
Senate  for  a  Professorship,  to  communicate  it  to  the  President  of  the  University 
and  hear  what  the  President  has  to  say.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  appoint- 
ment of  s  >me  Professorships  has  been  given  to  Boards  of  experts  ;  but  experience 
seems  to  show  that  individual  responsibility  is  the  best  security.  Legislation 
would  be  the  function  of  the  Senate,  which,  in  any  case  involving  a  draft  upon 
the  revenues,  would,  of  course,  consult  the  trustees  or  its  managing  committee. 
At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  such  of  the  University  and  College  statutes  as  have 
been  framed  or  ratified  under  Parliamentary  authority,  can  be  amended  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  in  England  is  not  a  political  body. 
Submission  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  might  form  a  similar  safeguard  here. 

In  any  case  it  will  be  most  reasonable  and  necessary  to  give  all  the  Univer- 
sity Professors,  who  constitute  the  working  body  of  the  Constitution,  seats  in  the 
Senate,  their  representation  in  which  is  manifestly  inadequate. 


EXHIBIT  F. 


Suggestions  of  the  University  Council  and  the  Council  of  Universht 

College. 

I.  The  establishment  of  a  **  University  Court,"  with  full  powers  of  expulsion, 
suspension,  infliction  of  fines,  etc.,  to  deal  with  all  University  breaches  of  disci- 
pline, whether  arising  out  of  the  examinations,  or  in  connection  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  term. 

Composition  of  the  Court. 

The  President  and  one  member  from  each  of  the  following  bodies  : — 

The  University  Professoriate. 

The  University  College. 

Victoria  University. 

The  School  of  Science. 

The  Medical  Faculty. 

The  Councils  think  that  such  a  Court  should  also  have  power  to  deal  with 
contraventions  of  College  regulations  of  sufficient  gravity,  on  the  report  of  the 
College  authorities.  The  Court  should  have  control  of  all  Societies  and  Associa- 
tions of  students,  also  of  all  student  publications,  with  power  to  delegate  the 
supervision  to  members  of  the  Professoriate. 
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In  the  case  of  Societies  decided  by  the  "  Court "  to  be  "  College  "  societies 
the  control  must  be  delegated  by  the  "  Court "  to  the  College  to  which  they 
belong. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  system  of  discipline 
throughout  the  whole  University,  and  that  the  Court  should  be  limited  in  num^ 
bers  and  yet  contain  a  member  of  each  of  the  divisions,  in  order  to  secure  the 
cohesion  of  the  University. 

"  College  "  Societies  not  infrequently  become  "  University  "  societies,  and  the 
decisions  as  to  ^'hether  this  has  taken  place  or  not  should  rest  with  this  central 
authority. 

II.  A  more  exeunt  definition  of  the  distinction  between  University  and 
College  ofiences  than  now  exists. 

The  new  University  Act  should  define  the  distinction  between  University 
and  College  offences.  We  have  experienced  great  diflSculty  in  making  any 
distinction  in  the  case  of  University  College,  which  uses  the  same  building  as  the 
University,  at  the  same  time. 

A  similar  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  The  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  University  and  College  administration  is  also  greatly 
felt  in  such  questions  as  the  control  of  the  buildine[s  and  grounds,  the  admission 
of  outside  lecturers,  the  allotment  of  rooms,  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  for 
the  year,  the  compilation  of  the  Calendar  and  the  control  of  the  College  Residence 

III.  The  establishment  of  a  new  Council,  consisting  of  the  joint  Professoriates 
of  both  Univ6rsity  and  Colleges. 

1.  To  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  applications  and 
memorials. 

2.  To  fix  the  time-table  of  lectures. 

3.  To  undertake  the  revision  of  the  curriculum  in  Arts  subject  to  the  assent 
of  the  Senate,  this  revision  to  be  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  representatives 
of  the  High  Schools  on  the  Senate,  representatives  of  the  School  of  Science  and 
of  the  Education  Department,  together  with  the  Heads  of  all  affiliated  institutions 
concerned  in  the  Arts  curriculum. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  past  to  have  meetings  of  the  joint 
Prof  essoriates'in  order  to  arrange  the  time-table  and  to  undertake  the  revision  of 
the  curriculum,  and  we  think  this  body  should  have  a  statutory  existence.  It  is 
suggested  that  to  these  functions  should  be  added  those  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Applications  and  Memorials  as  defined  in  the  statute,  viz.: — 

"  All  petitions  and  memorials  relating  to  attendance  at  lectures  and  examina- 
tions or  academic  standing  shall  be  laid  .  .  .  before  the  Committee,  which 
shall  report  to  the  Senate,  with  recommendations  in  each  case.'* 

IV.  The  formation  of  the  Medical  Faculty  into  an  independent  Collegiate 
body,  with  powers  of  discipline  and  administration  similar  to  those  of  the  several 
Colleges  of  the  University. 

The  advisability  of  this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  present  University- 
Council  the  number  of  the  Medical  exceeds  that  of  the  Arts  Professors,  and  also 
that  matters  affecting  the  Medical  Faculty  are  necessarily  distinct  from  those  of 
the  Arts  Faculty. 

Y.  A  better  representation  of  the  several  departments  of  the  University  and 
of  the  College  and  Medical  Faculty  on  the  Senate. 
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The  Councils  think  that  every  graduating  department  in  the  University 
should  be  represented  on  the  Senate,  and  they  recommend  that  the  University 
Professoriate  in  Arts  should  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Senate,  and  that  a  suitable 
number  of  representatives  should  be  appointed  by  each  of  the  Colleges  of  the 
University,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Professoriates  of  University  College,  Victoria 
College,  and  from  the  Medical  Faculty. 

The  necessity  for  a  change  in  this  direction  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  at 
present,  of  the  sixty  members  constituting  the  Senate,  only  three  represent  the 
University  and  one  University  College. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 


KEPORT 


OF  THB 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 


Toronto,  2iid  Deoember,  1895. 

The  Standing  Fmanoe  Oommittee  beg  to  submit  their  report  for  the  year  ending 
30th  Jane,  1896 : 

1.  They  have  obtained  from  the  Bursar  the  estimates  of  the  receipts  on  income 
aooount  for  the  year ;  and  from  the  Bursar  and  the  heads  of  University  departments 
they  have  received  estimates  of  the  probable  expenditures  for  the  year. 

2.  They  also  incorporate  in  their  report,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  estimates 
of  University  College,  which  have  been  furnished  to  the  Committee  for  their  informa- 
tion by  the  Council  of  University  College. 

3.  The  forms  of  account  which  were  employed  in  last  year's  report  have  been  adhered 
to,  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  actual  results  of  the  transactions  of  the  year 
1894-5  are  given. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 
Estimated  Revenue,  year  1895-6. 


(a) 
(&) 
(c) 


U) 


Interest  on  balance  purehaBe  moneys  (old  sales) 

do  (Devonshire  Place  sales) 

Interest  on  loans 

Interest  on  debentures 

Rents,  University  Park 

Itents,  business  properties,  etc 

Bents,  miscellaneous : 

School  of  Science  site 

Medical  Facultv  Allowance  re  Biological  Building  .  . 

Board  of  Health  Allowance  re  do  

Fees,  University  and  College 

City  of  Toronto,  payment 

Transfer  fees,  (discharges  of  mortgages,  etc) 

Interest  on  advances  to  U.  C.  Collepre : 

(1)  On  original  advance,  re  new  building  and  equipment. 

(2)  On  advances  on  account  of  $100,000  endowment 

Sundry  eaming»«  land 

Interest  on  bank  balances 

Unspecified  donation 


Balance  at  credit  of  revenue  account  at  80th  June,  1895,  carried  forward 


Estimate 
1896-6. 


3,650  68 
1,616  99 
31,194  76 
15,506  70 
8,909  44 
2,836  58 

926  00 

1,900  00 

200  00 

43,000  00 

6,000  00 

40  00 

3,058  33 
1,699  80 
1,880  00 


120,218  28 
233  90 


Receipts. 
1894-5. 


2,153  96 

34,989  76 

12,167  26 

8,795  SO 

8,769  92 

1,054  58 

1,900  00 

200  CO 

43,748  76 

6,000  00 

43  50 

3.024  04 

1,927  50 

132  60 

6  55 


119,898  64 


120,452  18 


DEDUOnONS. 
Interest  on  the,  folio  wing  Special  Funds. 


Account. 


(a)  Library  Insurance  Fund  (books)  . . , 

(b)  Museum  Restoration  Fund 

lo)  Residence  Extension  Fund 

Id)  Medical  Faculty  Surplus  Fund 

ie)  Vice-Chancellor's  Special  Account 

(f)  Retirement  Fund 

iff)  Specific  Endowment  (scholarships)  , 


Interest  on  amount  remaining  to  be  expended  on  Chemical  Building,  fittings  and 
equipment,  $20,000,  at  5  per  cent    

Interest  on  amount  remaining  to  be  expended  on  Museum  cases  and  fittings, 
$6,528.36,  at  5  per  cent.   . 


Total  of  deductions . 


Leaving  $112,867.78  available  for  the  service  of  the  year. 


Amount  of 

balance  at 

80th  June, 

1895. 


38,840  19 
925  86 
780  96 
304  18 
232  88 
15,613  95 
71,624  13 


128,222  14 


Amount  of 
interest. 


1,166  20 
19  64 
23  42 

912 

698 

980  83 

4,162  80 


6,307  99 

1,000  00 

276  41 

7,584  40 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

1.  Of  the  items  of  revenue  estimated  in  last  year's  report,  a  sum  of  $1,890.49  in 
respect  of  certain  expenses  of  the  Bursar's  office  properly  chargeable  to  Upper  Oanada 
College,  had  to  be  written  off.  In  addition  to  this,  in  finally  arranging  with  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  ground  rent  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Science,  a  shrinkage  of  $500 
in  the  estimated  receipt  occurred. 

2.  These  shortages  in  receipts  had  the  effect  of  converting  the  apparent  surplus  of 
$1,248.70,  shown  at  page  6  of  last  year's  report,  into  a  deficit  of  $1,141.79  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  the  receipt  of  other  unanticipated  items  of  revenue  enabled  the  accounts  of 
the  year  to  be  closed  with  a  credit  balance  of  $233.90. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  present  year,  however,  the  report  shows  estimated  expenditures 
to  the  extent  of  $4,313.13  in  excess  of  the  anticipated  receipts ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  $4,000  or  $5,000,  to  meet  which  we  may  require  to  look  to 
earnings  from  investments  accrued  but  not  paid  at  the  end  of  the  University's  fiscal  year. 

4.  As  it  is  imperative  that  every  possible  economy  should  be  exercised  on  the  one 
hand,  and  every  dollar  of  revenue  due  be  collected  on  the  other,  your  Committee  desire  to 
make  the  following  recommendations  ; 

(1)  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  cost  of  conducting  the  University 
examinations  and  the  fees  paid  therefor  by  the  various  classes  of  students. 

(2)  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  cost  of  the  University  printing 
and  stationery. 

(3)  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  suggest  better  regulations  than  those  now  in 
practice  for  the  prompt  collection  of  all  fees  due  to  the  University. 

(4)  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  practicability  of  reducing  the 
rate  of  interest  allowed  on  certain  of  the  fellowship,  scholarship  and  prize  endowments, 
and  of  doing  away  with  the  interest  heretofore  allowed  on  certain  funds. 

J.  LOUDON, 

Chairman. 
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Summary  of  Estimatbd  Expbnditurb,  Ybab  1895-6. 


1.  Salaries  and  Penstonfl  : 

(a)  Salaries  (inoliisiye  of  Bursar*!  Offioe  and  of  Retire- 
ment Fand) 

(&)  Penuons  

2.  Borsar's  Offioe,  exdosive  of  salaries 

8.  Expenses  re  inTeslments,  eto 

4.  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 

6.  Bxaminers 

6.  Insurance 

7.  Telephones 

8.  Library: 

Customary  grant 

Maintenance 

9.  Main  Building: 

(a)  Repairs,  maintenance   of   structure,  fuel,  water, 

gas,  etc 

(6)  Registrar's  Office 

10.  Grounds  

11.  Ohemical  Departm^t : 

(a)  Maintenance  of  structure 

(b)  Maintenance  of  department 

13.  Biolo^cal  Department : 

Maintenance  of  structure,  fuel,  water,  gas,  etc 

Laboratory  supplies 

Students*  supplies 

Physiology   

18.  Physical  Department : 

Maintenance 

Apparatus    

14.  Mineralogioal  and  Geological  Department : 

Maintenance 

Minerals 

15.  Psychological  Department  ^Maintenance 

16.  Mathematical  Department 

17.  Political  Science  Department— Class  Room  supplies. . . . 

Books  

18.  Classics— Class  Room  supplies   

19.  EngUsh  "  

20.  French  "  

31.  German  "  ,         

32.  Italian  and  Spanish— Class  Room  supplies 

28.  Oriental  Literature  '*  

24.  Stationery — University    

26.  Printing  "  

26.  Advertising        *•  

27.  Incidentals  **  

28.  Stationery— University  College 

29.  Printinff  "  

80.  Advertising  "  

81.  Incidentals  "  

82.  Convocation  expenses .... 

88.  Senate  elections 

84.  Gsrmnasium— Maintenance 


Total  estimated  expenditure  out  of  ordinary  income  . 

Total  available  income  (p.  4) 

Deficit : 


Payable  out  of 

interest  on 
special   funds. 


$       0. 


8,667  60 


1,100  00 


4,767  60 


Parable    out 

of  ordinary 

revenue. 


88,611  00 

2,860  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 


7,600  00 

1,682  17 

160  00 

1,600  00 
796  00 


8,866  00 

60  00 

2,000  00 

UOOOO 
400  00 

1,686  00 
460  00 
879  25 
130  00 

326  00 
600  00 

200  00 
117  49 
360  00 
150  00 
50  00 
125  00 

20  00 
200  00 

21  00 


20  00 

20  00 

1,100  00 

2,760  00 

800  00 

160  00 

100  00 

100  00 

76  00 

76  00 

126  00 

426  00 

776  00 


Expenditure,. 
1894-6. 


117,180  91 


82,869  82 
1,000  00 
1,422  08 
1,048  18 
2,745  00 
7,489  86^ 
1,682  17 
160  00 

2,686  34 
846  18 


8^868  28 

110  00 

2,694  78 


496  2ft 

1,688  54 
421  27 
807  00 
292  07 

828  2St 


180  28 

26666' 
106  86 


12  00 
"6'77* 


675 

1131 

1,035  24 

2,910  96 

297  66 

182  20 

64  15 
96  55 

65  60 
56  50 

110  10 

'  *748*66' 


117,9»  76 
117,180  91 
112,867  78 


4,318  13 
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Dbtailbd  Estimatb  of  Ezpkkditubb,  Tbab  1895-6. 


SaUries. 


1.  Bunar's  Office : 

Bnnuur  (salary  at  $2,400,  for  four  months  $800 ;  at  $1,200,  for  eight 

months  1800)    

Acootintant  (salary  at  1800,  for  three  months  9200;  at  $1,000  for  nine 

months,  $750) 

Clerk 


2.  Library  : 

Librarian  (salary  at  $1,500,  for  six  months  $760 ;  at  $1,(>00,  for  six 

months  $800). 

Assistant  (salary  at  $860,  for  three  months  $87.60 ;   at  $400,  for  nine 

months  $H00) 

Former  Assistant  (salary  at  $860,  for  three  months  $87.60) 

Aasistlmt  (salary  at  $90(^  for  nine  months  $226),  also  Stenographer  in 

Registrar's  Office... 

Delivery  Clerks,  two  (salary  at  $16  per  month  for  eight  [months)  .... 

Delivery  Clerks,  two  (salary  at  $10  per  month  for  eight  months) 

Caretaker  (also  paid  as  Gardener) 


8.  General  as  between  (JniTersity  and  University  College  : 

President  (also  paid  as  Professor  of  Physios) 

Janitor  (salary  at  $384,  for  three  months  $96;   at  $420,  for  nine 

months  $815) 

Former  Janitor  

Gardener  (also  paid  as  Caretaker  of  the  Library) 

Bngineer  (with  rooms  and  f ael)   

Fireman  (salary  at  $86  per  month  for  eight  months) 

Charwoman   •  *  •  * 

Attendant  on  coat  room  and  lavatory,  at  $26  per  month  for  seven 

months 


4.  Pensions: 

S.  J.  Chapman  ($1,800  per  annum  for  nine  months) 
J.  M.  Hirschf elder 


6.  University  of  Toronto,  general : 

Vice- Chancellor 

Registrar  (salary  at  $1,200,  for  six  months  $600 ;  at  $1,800,  for  six 

months  $650) 

Registrar's  Assistant  (also  paid  as  Lecturer  in  Greek) 

Beael  and  attendant  on  Senate 

Architect 


6.  Teaching  stafif,  etc.,  University  of  Toronto  : 
(a)  Modem  History  and  llthnology  : 

Professor  (salary  at  $2,600,  for  three  months  $626 ;  at  $2,600, 
for  nine  months  $1,960) 


(6)  Political  Science : 

Professor  (salary  at  $2,700,  for  three  months  $676 ;  at  $2,800,  for 

nine  months  1^100) 

Professor  of  Constitutional  and  International  Law 

Professor  of  Roman  Law,  Jurisprudence  and  History  of  English 

Law 

Fellow 


Estimated 
amount,  year 

ending 

80th  June, 

1896. 


$      r. 

1,600  00 

'  960  00 
240  00 


2,790  00 


1,660  00 

387  60 
87  60 

225  00 
240  00 
160  00 
600  00 


8,160  00 

1,800  00 
411  00 


100  00 
676  00 
280  00 
312  00 

176  00 


3,664  00 


1,360  00 
1,000  00 


2,360  00 


400  00 

1,260  00 
200  00 
660  00 
100  OO 


Amount 
paid   year 

ending 

30th  June, 

1896. 


2,600  00 


2.575  00 


2,675  00 


2,776  00 
1,000  00 

1,000  00 


4,776  00 


$      c. 

2,400  00 

775  00 
240  00 


8,416  00 


1,460  00 

387  5a 
337  60 


240  00 
120  00 
500  00 


2,986  00 


1,800  00 

384  00 
629  00 
166  OO 
676  00 
.  262  00 
812  00 

166  00 


4,163  00 


1,000  00 


1,000  00 


400  00 

1,150  00 
218  00 
600  00 
100  00 


2,468  00 


2,000  00 


2,000  (X> 


2,676  Oa 
1,000  00 

1,000  oa 

600  00 


6,176  oa 
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Sftlaries.' 


6.  Teaching  staff,  etc.,  Univeraity  of  Toronto— Cbn^inueef  : 
(c)  Mathematics : 

Professor  (salary  at  98,100|  for  three  months  ^75 ;   at  $8,200, 

for  nine  months  $2,400) 

Lecturer  (salary  at  $1,000,  for  three  months  $250 ;  at  $1,200,  for 

nine  months  $900) 

Fellow 


(d)  Physics : 

Professor  

Pemonstrator 

Lecturer  (salary  at  $1,000,  for  three  months  $250 ;  at  $1,200,  for 

nine  months  $900 

Assistant  Demonstrator  (salaiy  at  $700,  for  three  months  $175  ; 

at  $900,  for  nine  months  $675) 

Fellow 

Mechanical  Assistant  (salary  at  $900,  for  three  months  $225 ; 

at  $950,  for  nine  months  $712.60) 


«)  Chemistry : 

Professor  

Demonstrator  (salary  at  $1,100,   for  three  months  $275;   at 

$1,300,  for  nine  months  $975)   

Lecturer  (salary  at  $1,000  for  nine  months) 

Lecture  Assistant 

Fellow 

Former  Demonstrator  (salary  at  $500  for  three  months) 

Former  Assistant  Lecturer  (salary  at  $600,  for  three  months). . . 
Attendant 


Estimated 
amount,  year 

ending 

SOth  June, 

1896. 


3,175  00 

1,150  00 
500  00 


\f)  Mineralogy  and  Geology  : 

Professor  

Former  Professor  (salary  at  $3,100,  for  three  months). 

Fellow 

Attendant 


<p)  Biology: 
">ofea 


Professor  

Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  (salary  at  $2,000,  for  three 

months  $500 ;  at  $2,100,  for  nine  months  $1,575) 

Lecturer  (salary  at  $1,000,  for  three  months  $250  :  at  $1,200,  for 

nine  months  $900) 

Assistant  Demonstrator  (salary  at  $700,  for  three  months  $175  ; 

at  $800,  for  nine  months  $600) 

Fellow 

Sub-Curator  of  Museum  (salaiy  at  $624,  for  three  months  $156  ; 

at  $666,  for  nine  months  $499.50) 

Attendant  and  CaretsJcer 

Boy  cleaner 


ih)  Italian  and  Spanish  : 

Associate  Professor  (salary  at  $2,000,  for  three  months  $500 ; 
at  $2,100,  for  nme  months  $1,575) 


Fellow 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Italian. 
Temporary  Instructor  in  Spanish 


4,825  00 

3,200  00 
1,800  00 

1,150  00 

850  00 


937  50 


7,937  50 

3,200  00 

1,250  oO 
750  00 
600  00 
500  00 
125  00 
125  CO 
504  00 


6,954  00 


500  00 
775  00 
600  00 
200  00 


1,975  00 

3,200  00 

2,075  00 

1,150  00 

775  00 
600  00 

655  50 
500  00 
120  00 


Amount 
paid    year 

ending 

SOth  June, 

1895. 


3,075  00 

975  00 
SCO  00 


8,975  50 


2,075  00 


150  00 
150  00 


2,375  00 


4,550  00 

3,200  00 
1,775  00 

975  00 

700  00 
500  00 

900  00 


8,050  00 
3,200  00 
1,075  00 


600  00 
500  CO 
500  00 
504  00 


6,279  00 


3,100  00 
500  00 
200  00 


3,800  00 

3,200  00 

1,975  00 

976  00 

700  00 
500  00 

634  00 
495  00 
120  00 


8,689  00 


1,975  00 
500  00 


3,475  00 
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Salaries. 

Estimated 
amount,  year 

ending 

30th  June, 

1896. 

Amount 
paid   year 

ending 

30th  Juiie, 

1895. 

«.  Teaching  staff,  etc..  University  of  Toronto— OoiKtntt«i  : 
(i)  Loflnc  and  Metaphysics : 

Xjecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Psychology  (salary  at  SI, 200,  for 

three  months  $300 ;  at  $1,500,  for  nine  months  $1,125)  . . . 

Lecturer  in  Philosophy  (salary  at  $800,  for  three  months  $200 ; 

at  $1,000,  for  nine  months  $760) 

$      c. 

1,425  00 
960  00 

$      c. 

1,200  00 
775  00 

7.  Teaching  staff.  University  College : 
(ik)  Ethics: 

Professor 

2,375  00 
8,000  00 

1,975  CO 
8,000  0$ 

H)  Greek : 

Professor  

8,000  00 
8,200  00 
1,050  00 

8,000  00 
3,200  00 

Lecturer  (salary  at  $900,  for  three  months  $225 ;  at  $1,100  for 
nine  months  $825) 

875  00 

(m)  Latin : 

Professor  (salary  at  $2,600,  for  nine  months) 

4,250  00 
1,875  00 
1,250  00 

4,075  00 
1,808  82 

Lecturer  (salary  at  $1,100,  for  three  months  $276 ;  at  $1,300,  for 

nine  moTiths,  $975. 
Fellow 

1,075  00 
312  50 

Temporary  Lecturer   

450  00 
450  00 

j.          60000 

Temporary  Iiecturer   

(n)  Oriental  Literature : 

Professor  (salary  at  $2,700,  for  three  months  $675 ;  at  $2,800, 
for  nine  months  $2,1()0  

4,025  00 

2,775  00 
250  00 
600  00 

3,196  82 
2,650  00 

Former  Lecturer  (salary  at  $1,000,  for  three  months)  

975  00 

Temporary  Lecturer  (salary  at  $800,  for  nine  months) 

(o)  Bngjsh: 

8,626  00 

3,200  00 
1,800  00 

3,625  00 
3,200  00 

Lecturer 

1,775  00 

{p)  French : 

Associate  Professor  (saUry  at  $2,000,  for  thiee  months  $600 ;  at 
$2,100,  for  nine  months  $1,575) 

5,000  00 

2,075  00 
1,250  00 

4,975  00 
1,975  00 

Lecturer  (salary  at  $1,100,  for  three  months  $275  ;  at  $1,300,  for 

nine  months  $975) 

PeUow 

1,075  00 
500  00 

Temporary  Instructor 

300  00 

<g)  German  : 

Associate  Professor  (salary  at  $2,100,  for  three  months  $525 ;  at 
$2,200,  for  nine  months  $1,650) 

3,626  00 

2,175  00 

1,260  00 
600  00 

8,550  00 
2,076  00 

Lecturer  (salary  at  $1,100,  for  three  months  $275 ;   at  $1,300, 

for  nine  months  $976) 

Temporary  Instructor 

^•S§g8 

•8.  Gymnasium : 

Instructor  (salary  at  $800,  for  nine  months)    

8,925  00 

600  00 
500  00 

8,660  00 

Caretaknr    

375  00 

1,100  00 

375  00 
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EzpenMa. 

Payable  out  of 

interest  on 
special  funds. 

Paid  out  of 
ordinary 
revenue. 

'Amount  paid 
1804-06/^ 

8,  Bunar's  office  (exclusive  of  sAlAriefl  now  on  SAlary  list) : 

$       0. 

$      c 

$     a 
100  00 

700  00 

622  03 

Allowance  for  rent  of  office  

400CO 

Auditor  

800  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 
800  00 

1,422  08 

8.  Expenses  re  investments,  etc.: 

liftW     costs  -  .  r        .   .  .   .   r 

686  64 

General  incidentals  (including  oommisaion  on  loans)  . . 

I 

86148 

4.  Scholarships  and  Fellowships : 
(a)  Scholarships : 
Junior  Matriculation : 

L  Prince  of  Wales 

60  00 

00  00 
42  60 
26  00 
22  60 
20  00 
17  60 

16  00 
26  00 
00  00 
JO  00 
00  00 
42  60 
20  00 

17  60 
60  00 
20  00 
00  00 
20  00 
00  00 
20  00 
60  00 
16  00 
60  00 
16  00 
60  00 
16  00 

60  00 
60  00 

60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 

60  00 

70  00 

60  00 
60  00 

76  00 

60  00, 

800  00 

1,048  n 
60  00  ' 

Edward  Blake  Scholarships : 

la.  General  Proficiencv . . .  ^ 

60  00- 

a.                  "                    

42  6a 

3.                   "                    

;;:;•:;::;;;:: 

26  00 

4.                   "                    

28  60 

6.                  "                    

20  00 

6.                   "                    

17  60 

7.                   "                    

16  00 

8,                 *•                   West  Durham 

26  00 

1.  Classics  and  Mathematics 

60  00 

2.                 "                          

20  OO 

1.  Classics  and  Modems 

60  OO 

2.                  "                   

42  60 

3.                 ••                   

4.                  "                    ^ 

60  OO 

3.                  "                          

20  00 

1.  Mathematics  and  Science  

••• 

60  00 

3.                 "                          

90  00 

1.  Modems  and  Science 

60  OO 

2.                  "                    

60  OO 

2.           "             

16  00 

1.  Modems 

60  00 

2.        "          

16  00 

1.  Science 

2.        "      

1.  Classics— Marv  Mulock 

60  00 

2         «                '•« 

60  00 

First  Tear : 

Classics  (Moss  Scholarship) 

Modem  lAnguagee  (Blake  Scholarship)  

Mathematics  and  Physics  (Fulton  Scholarship). 
Natural  Science  (Fulton  Scholarship) 

60  00 
60  00 



Political  Science  (Banker's  Scholarship) 

Second  Year : 

Classice  (WilUam  Mulock  Scbolarship)  ... 

Political  Science  (Alexander  Mackenzie  Scholar- 
ship) No.  1 

70  00 

60  00 

00  OO 

PoUtical  Science  (Alexander  Mackenzie  Scholar- 
ship)  No.  2 

10 
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Expenses. 


Payable  out  of 

interest  on 
special  funds. 


Scholarships.— Cbn<tntt«rf. 
Second  Tear : 

Philosophy  (John  Maodonald  Scholarship) 

Mathematics   and   Physics   (WiUiam    Mulock 

Scholarship)  

Natural  Science  (Blake  Scholarship) 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  Blake  Scholarship)  . 
Ohemistry  and  Physics  (lllake  Scholarship) .... 


Third  Tear : 

Classics  (Moss  Scholarship  in  1896,  William  Dale 
Scholarship  in  1895) 

Modern  Languages  (Jmius  Rossin  Scholarship). 

Ethics  (John  Maodonald  Scholarship) 

Political  Science  (Alexander  Mackenzie  Scholar- 
ship) No.1 

Political  Science  (Alexander  Mackenzie  Scholar- 
ship) No.  2 

Mathematics  and  Physics  (A.  A.  A.  S.  Scholar- 
ship)   

Natural  Science  (Daniel  Wilson  Scholarship). . . 

Ohemistry  and  Mineralogy  (Daniel  Wilson 
Scliofarship)   

Chemistry  and  Physics  (A.  A.  A.  S.  Scholarship) 


Poet  Graduate: 

Political  Science  (Ramsay  Scholarship)  . . 
Medicine  (Brown  Memorial  Scholarship) 


(&)  Graduate  Fellowbhips : 

Alexander  Mackenzie  Graduate  Fellowship  in 

Political  Science 

Alexander  Mackenzie  Graduate  Fellowship  in 
Political  Science 


5.  Examiners  : 

Arts 

Medicine 

Law 

Engineering  and  Applied  Science. 

Dentistry 

A^oulture 

Music 

Pharmacy 

Matriculation 


6.  Insurance : 

For  three  years  $4,776  52. 
revenue  of  1895-6 


Proportion  charged  to 


7.  Telephones: 

University  (main  building) . 

Library 

Biological  building 

Bursar*s  office 


Payable  out  of 

ordinary 

revenue. 


$  c. 

50  00 

60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 


60  00 
60  00 
50  00 

75  00 
50  00 

76  00 
60  00 

60  00 
70  00 


60  00 
800  00 


875  00 
875  00 


8,657  50 


$  C 


4,650  00 
1,100  00 
140  00 
100  00 
280  00 
800  00 
100  00 
800  00 
180  00 
400  00 


7,500  00 


1,592  17 


1.592  17 


80  00 

45  00 
80  00 

46  00 


150  00 


Amount  paid 
1894-957 


50  00 

60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 


60  00 
60  66' 


75  00 
60  00 

60  00 
70  00 


60  00 


875  00 
375  00 


2,745  00 

4,764  18 
1,088  50 
126  00 
100  00 
220  50 
247  50 
60  00 
265  78 
180  00 
887  45 


7,489  86 


1,592  17 


1,592  17 


80  00 
45  00 
80  00 
45  00 


150  00 
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Expenses. 

Payable  out  of 

interest  on 
special  funds. 

Payable  out  of 
ordinary 
revenue. 

Amount  paid 
189495. 

8.  Library  (exclusive  of  salaries)  : 

Customary  grant 

$     c. 

1,100  00 

$     c. 

1,600  00 

280  00 

40  00 

10  00 

216  00 

100  00 

leooo 

$     c. 
2,686  34 

Maintenanon :  Fuel ».. . 

334  01 

Water   

21  93 

Gas 

5  18 

Cleaning 

196  60 

Incidentals 

i          288  56 

Repairs 

9.  Main  building  : 

\a)  Maintenance— Repairs  (carpentry  and  plumbing, 
occasional  labor  and  sundries)  . . 

1,100  00 

2,296  00 

1,200  00 

1,860  00 

240  00 

76  00 

60  00 

3,532  52 
1,437  44 

Fuel 

2,139  47 

Water 

227  00 

Gas 

54  32 

(6)  Registrar's  office 

110  00 

10.  Grounds  : 

«    Occasional  labor,  roads,  fences,  sidewalks,   etc.  (in- 
cluding fencing  of  Devonshire  Place,  |t466)  

3,416  00 

2,000  00 

400  00 
•       80000 
126  00 
100  00 
100  00 
76  00 

3,968  23 
2,594  78 

11.  Chemical  Department : 

(a)  Maintenance  of  Structure — Fuel   

Gas 

Water 

Cleaning  materials .... 

Cleaning  assiatance'. . 
Repairs  and  incidentals 

(6)  Maintenance  of  Department— Chemicals,  etc   .... 

1,100  00 
400  00 

496  26 

12.  Biological  Buildings  :    Maintenance  of  structure- 
Fuel   

400  00 

600  00 
160  00 
100  00 
160  00 
300  00 

226  00 

496  26 
693  81 

Gas  and  electric  light   

157  48 

Water 

101  28 

House  furnishings  and  cleaning  materials 

154  00 

Repairs,  including  carpentry  and  plumbing 

2S3  37 

Gas  and  electric  light  fittings 

Additional  attenofance  and  cleaning  assistance  (ex- 
clusive of  mineralogical  and  anatomical  rooms). . . 



1S120 
311  90 

Biological  Department  : 

Laboratory — lecture  room  and  Museum  supplies 

1,636  00 

460  00 
879  25 
130  00 

1,688  54 
421  27 

Students'  laboratory  supplies 

807  00 

Physiology  maintenance 

292  07 

13.  Physical  Department : 

Maintenance— Supplies 

1,459  26 

326  00 
600  00 

1,520  84 
828  28 

Apparatus 

825  00  '             328  SS 

14.  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Department : 

Supplies  and  sundries,  including  students'  supplies. . . 

200  00 
117  49 

180  28 

Minerals  (addition  to  Ferrier  ejection) 





817  49 

180  38 
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Expei 


15.  PsTchological  Department : 
MainteDAnoe 


16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
20. 
80. 
31. 


Mathematics 


Political  Science  : 

Clam  room  supplies  . .  .>. 

Books  for  departmental  Library 


Classics: 

Latin— class  room  supplies 


English  : 

Ulass  room  sni^plies  and  provision  for  reading  of  essays 

French  : 

Books  for  class  room  use 


German  : 

Books  for  class  room  use  , 

Italian  and  Spanish  : 
Books  for  class  room  use 

Oriental  Literature : 

Books  for  class  room  use  . 


Stationery  (University) : 

Office  supplies,  papers  for  examination,  postage,  etc. 

Printing  (University) 

Advertising  (University) 

Incidentals  (University)  

Stationery  (University  College) 

Printing  (University  College)  

Advertising  (University  College) 

Incidentals  (University  College) 

Convocation  expenses    


S3.  Senate  Elections : 

Allowance  to  scrutineers 

Postage,  printing  and  incidentals . 


84.  Gymnasium  and  Students'  Union  : 

Fuel 

Water 

Gas 

Cleaning 

Repairs 

Incidentals 


Payable  out  of 

interest  on 
special  funds. 


Payable  out  of 

ordinary 

revenue. 


$     c. 
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$     c. 

360  00 
160  00 


60  00 
125  00 


176  00 

20  00 

200  00 

21  00 


20  00 

20  00 

1,100  00 

2,760  00 

300  00 

160  00 

100  00 

106  00 

75  00 

75  00 

126  00 


200  00 
225  00 


Amount  paid 
1894-95. 


425  00 

250  00 
120  00 
60  00 
80  00 
100  00 
176  00 


775  00 


$     c. 

200  00 
106  35 


12  00 


6  77 


5  75 

11  31 

1,035  24 

2,910  96 

297  65 

132  20 

64  15 

96  55 

66  50 

56  60 

110  10 


206  65 

"is 'so* 

523  10 


74S55 
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i  Toronto,  11th  December,  1895. 

Jambs  Bbbbnbb,  Esq.,  B.  A., 

Registrar,  XJniversttj  of  Toronto. 

Dbab  Sib, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  to<lay,  the  draft  Beport 
of  the  Oonnoil  of  University  College  and  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Finance, 
containing  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  Committee's  observations  on 
various  matters,  was  read,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  Beport  was  approved 
by  the  Board. 

Yours  truly, 

J,  K  BERKELEY  SMITH, 

Bursar. 
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Parliament  Buildings,  May  1st,  1896. 


The  Honorable  A.  S.  Haedy,  M.P.P., 

Comviisaioner  of  Grown  Lands. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  on  Forestry  ir> 
Ontario  for  the  year  1896,  being  the  first  since  my  appoiotment  to  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Fraser.  As  a  considerable  interval 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  previous  incumbent,  Mr.  B.  W.  Phipps,  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Fraser,  who  held  the  office  for  a  very  brief  term,  the  report 
now  presented  is  th(  first  that  has  been  issued  since  that  of  1891.  It  comprises 
the  following  features : 

A  general  review  of  the  progress  and  present  position  of  the  science  of 
Forestry ; 

•    An  account  of  the  more  important  developments  in  connection  with  prac- 
tical Forestry  in  the  United  States ; 

The  Forestry  problem  in  Ontario  in  its  broader  aspects  as  concerning  the 
Crown  domain  and  the  policy  of  establishing  forest  reserves ; 

A  reference  to  Algonquin  Park  and  re-forestation  experiments  therein ; 

'An  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Ontario  Tree  Planting  Act  of  1883  and 
subsequent  legislation  based  thereon  ; 

The  result  of  investigations  as  to  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  in  the  schools 
of  Ontario ; 

An  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  clearing  the  forests  in  Southern  Ontario  upon 
the  water  supply  in  that  part  of  the  Province  ; 

A  paper  upon  Forestry  for  farmers,  pointing  out  how  they  can  best  preserve 
and  use  their  wood  lot  and  utilise  to  advantage  such  areas  as  are  least  adapted 
for  general  agriculture  by  planting  forest  trees  ; 

A  report  of  a  visit  to  the  various  industries  of  the  Rathbun  Company  at 
Deseronto  in  which  timber  of  various  sorts  ib  largely  consumed ; 

Some  statistics  connected  with  our  great  lumbering  industries  and  figures 
relating  to  the  growing  consumption  of  timber  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp ; 
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Special  articles  on  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  and  on  the  cultivation  and 
economic  value  of  some  of  our  native  forest  trees,  kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  A. 
Kirkwood  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands,  together  with  several  other  papers 
treating  various  aspects  of  Forestry  or  Sylviculture. 

So  far  as  the  resources  at  my  disposal  would  admit,  I  have  endeavored  to 
present,  in  a  clear  and  succincb  form,  the  most  important  results  of  modem 
scientific  research  and  experiment  bearing  upon  the  question  of  forest  preserva- 
tion and  reproduction,  with  a  view  to  their  practical  application  in  perpetuating 
and  increasing  the  great  timber  resources  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  restoring  the 
•due  proportion  of  wooded  to  cleared  land  that  has  ceased  to  exist  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  Province. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  SOUTHWORTH, 

Clerk  of  Forestry. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

With  the  appointment  of  the  present  incumbent  to  the  position  of  Clerk  of 
Forestry,  the  office,  formerly  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  attached 
to  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands,  and  brought  under  closer  supervision  of 
the  Oovemment  than  was  previously  the  case.  This  change  indicates  an  altera-, 
tion  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  recognition  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  question  of  forestry.  The  position,  the  duties  of  which  in  its  earlier  stages 
had  been  altogether  educational,  is  now  entrusted,  to  some  extent,  with  the  wider 
and  more  important  functions  of  forestry  proper  in  relation  to  the  Crown  domain. 
In  place  of  an  official  dealing  almost  entirely  with  such  minor  phases  of  the  pro- 
blem as  can  be  reached  by  individual  or  local  action  for  the  promotion  of  tree- 
planting,  the  change  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Department,  with  a  well-defined  sphere  in  the  work  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Though  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  this  regard  has  not  been  fully 
developed,  the  character  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  last  few  months- 
will  indicate  in  a  measure  the  enlarged  scope  of  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry.  With  the  continued  development  of  the  country,  the  rapid  extension 
of  settlement,  the  increased  demand  for  forest  products — the  augmentation  in 
short,  of  all  those  factors  and  considerations  which  have  forced  the  question  of 
forest  preservation  upon  public  attention,  the  time  for  mere  argument  and  exhor- 
tation has  passed,  and 'public  opinion  is  fully  prepared  to  support  systematic 
government  action.  The  expansion  of  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  setting 
apart  of  Algonquin  Park,  having  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  large  areas  of 
land  permanently  in  timber,  and  treating  the  forest  as  a  continuously  productive 
source  of  wealth  will  place  the  Province  in  line  with  other  progressive  communi- 
ties which  pursue  the  same  course.  The  investigations  necessary  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  application  of  forestry  conditions  to  a  widening  area  of  the  Crown 
domain,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  extensive  industrial  interests  involved,  is  natur- 
ally the  most  important  task  before  the  Bureau.  But  while  the  larger  aspects  of 
forestry  have  been  steadily  kept  in  view,  it  is  also  the  intention  to  make  the- 
Bureau  of  Forestry  a  centre  of  information  in  regard  to  all  subjects  bearing  upon, 
the  planting  and  care  of  orest  trees,  and  the  extent,  utility  and  location  of  our 
forest  resources.  During  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  an  increasing  volume- 
of  correspondence  with  those  desiring  information  on  such  matters.  This  feature- 
of  the  work  is  likely  to  have  important  practical  results  in  promoting  those^ 
industries  dependent  upon  forest  products.     One  case  in  particular  may  be  men- 
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tioned  in  which  enquiries  were  made  of  the  Bureau  as  to  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing birch  oil,  which  can  be  profitably  extracted  from  the  waste  usually  left 
by  the  lumbermen  in  taking  out  birch  timber.  As  the  result  of  an  article 
furnished  the  Canadian  Manufacturer  and  copied  into  other  journals,  the  inquiries 
-concerning  the  process  have  been  numerous,  and  although  the  price  of  the  article 
h£ks  fallen,  owing  to  the  manufacture  of  an  artificial  product  from  acid  and  wood 
alcohol,  several  plants  are  likely  to  be  established. 

A  correspondence  with  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  the  Canadian  Curator  of  the 
Imperial  Institute,  leads  to  the  belief  that  our  exports  of  manufactures  of  wood 
to  Great  Britain  may  be  materially  increased. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  the  Bureau  is  more  thoroughly  equipped  than  at  pre- 
sent with  facilities  for  furnishing  full  and  accurate  information  respecting  the 
•distribution  and  economic  value  of  our  woodland  resources,  it  may  be  the  means 
of  stimulating  other  enterprises  for  turning  to  account  much  of  our  forest 
wealth  that  is  now  considered  waste  material. 
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THE  FORESTRY  PROBLEM  IN  THE  CROWN  FORESTS. 

There  is  probably  no  science  which  has  made  more  rapid  advances  within 
a  few  years  than  that  of  forestry.  Hardly  more  than  a  decade  since,  all 
knowhdge  of  or  interest  in  the  subject  on  this  continent,  was  confined  to  a  very 
few  Scientific  experts  and  enthusiasts,  whose  views  were  regarded  as  of  doubtful 
value  or  practicability.  The  literature  of  the  subject  was  scanty  and  inaccess- 
ible, such  works  as  were  procurable  having  principally  reference  to  European 
conditions,  and  consequently  being  but  slightly  applicable  to  the  problem  as 
presented  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  including 
the  educated  classes,  the  legislators  and  moulders  of  public  opinion,  though 
they  might  have  heard  vaguely  of  forestry,  and  become  aware  that  a  theory 
existed  to  the  effect  that  unfavorable  climatic  changes  were  the  result  of  over- 
clearance,  never  considered  it  as  a  question  requiring  urgent  attention  or  likely 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  legislation.  While  admitting,  perhaps,  the  evils  of 
indiscriminate  deforestation,  the  ready  and  obvious  answer  to  all  suggestions 
looxing  to  a  reversal  or  limitation  of  the  process,  that  the  forest  must  be 
•cleared  before  crops  could  be  grown,  was  deemed  conclusive,  if  not  altogether 
satisfactory. 

To-day  there  is  a  marked  change  in  public  opinion.  Forestry  is  no  longer 
a  mere  empirical  study,  but  has  taken  its  place-  among  the  recognized  sciences. 
Hundreds,  probably  thousands,  possess  a  knowledge,  in  outline,  of  its  leading 
principles  to  one  who  was  thus  far  familiar  with  its  teachings  in  the  early 
eighties.  Its  qualified  exponents  are  actively  spreading  their  views  through 
the  press,  in  official  documents,  and  by  means  of  lectures  and  addresses.  In 
ihe  United  States  it  has  won  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  as  well  as  the  governments  of  many  States,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
valuable  educational  work  performed,  measures  have  been  passed  for  the  setting 
Apart  of  large  areas  of  the  national  domain  in  "appropriate  localities  as  parks 
4Uid  reserves,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  tree  planting.  Forestry  associa- 
tions have  been  organized  on  an  extensive  scale,  which  have  contributed  much 
to  the  dissemination  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  forestry  and 
sylviculture,  and  to  the  formation  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  on  the 
subject.  It  has  an  extensive  and  increasing  literature  dealing  with  its  varied 
aspects  from  the  point  of  view  of  local  surroundings,  requirements  and  possi- 
bilities, and,  in  addition  to  scientific  and  practical  works  of  a  permanent 
-character,  the  magazine  and  newspaper  press  publish  frequent  articles  on 
forestry  topics,  and  chronicle  every  important  new  development  of  the  question. 
The  observance  of  Arbor  Day  in  the  schools  in  many  portions  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  perfunctory  though  it  may  be  in  too  many  cases,  is  never- 
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theless  calculated  to  foster  in  the  coming  generation  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  trees  and  the  importance  of  their  preservation,  to  which  their  elders 
were  strangers.  In  short,  forestry,  in  place  of  an  abstract  and  debatable  theory, 
has  become  a  vital  and  urgent  economic  problem,  continually  engrossing  a 
larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the  most  intelligent  and  public-spirited  members 
of  the  community. 

The  reason  for  this  change  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  question  of  the  pr6ser* 
vation  of  the  forests  has  simply  been  forced  upon  public  attention  by  the  sheer 
necessities  of  the  ca^e.  With  the  steady  expansion  of  the  settled  and  cultivated 
area  and  the  growth  of  population,  the  evils  resulting  from  deforestation  have 
become  greatly  intensified.  The  climatic  changes  foreshadowed  vj  the  earlier 
students  of  the  subject  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  reckless  destruction  of 
the  woods,  have  been  developed  in  large  measure,  and  the  lessons  of  practical 
experience  have  brought  conviction  to  those  who  would  have  been  impervious 
to  the  universal  teachings  of  history.  Almost  every  spring  now  brings  calami- 
tous floods  and  freshets  down  the  water-courses,  along  which  the  streams,  fed 
by  the  melting  snows  and  the  spring  rains,  formerly  flowed  gradually  away. 
Periods  of  protracted  drought  during  mid-summer,  are  much  more  severe  in 
their  eflfects.  The  sweep  of  the  winter  winds  over  large  cleared  areas  of 
country,  in  many  localities,  renders  difficult  and  precarious  the  growth  of  some 
crops  once  profitably  cultivated.  The  largely  increased  demand  for  timber  for 
manufacturing  purposes  is  met  by  a  rapidly  diminishing  supply.  The  prospect 
of  the  further  deterioration  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
once  vast  and  supposedly  illimitable  timber  resources  of  the  continent,  has 
naturally  induced  a  close  study  of  the  causes  of  conditions  so  unfavorable  to 
future  prosperity  and  industrial  development.  The  result,  as  pointed  out>  has 
been  the  widespread  recognition  of  the  long-ignored  trutb,  that  only  by  the 
preservation  of  a  due  proportion  of  the  land  in  forest  for  all  time,  is  it  possible 
to  secure  either  agricultural  fertility  or  a  lasting  supply  of  timber. 

The  object  of  forestry  is  *  two-fold.  Hitherto,  so  far  as  this  continent,  at 
least,  is  concerned,  it  has  usually  been  considered  merely  as  a  means  of  ensuring 
favorable  agricultural  conditions  and  preventing  the  deterioration  of  soil  and 
climate.  We  have  been  so  habituated  to  regard  the  forest,  wealth  of  America 
as  practically  inexhaustible,  that  while  the  disastrous  effects  of  forest  destruc- 
tion upon  agriculture  forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
procured  a  receptive  hearing  for  forestry  proposals  as  a  remedy  for  these  very 
obvious  evils,  the  other,  and  more  important  aspect  of  the  subject,  has  hardly- 
been  accorded  its  due  weight  Apart  altogether  from  the  influence  of  the  forests 
in  distributing  moisture,  regulating  temperature,  and  in  other  ways  maintaining 
favorable  conditions  for  cultivation,  the  industrial  interests  of  the  isoantry 
imperatively  require  their  preservation  as  a  perpetual  source  of  timber  supply. 
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The  forests  of  America,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  very  far  from  being  inex- 
haustible, so  far,  at  least,  as  the  finest  and  most  useful  kinds  of  timber  are 
concerned. 

With  the  development  of  the  country,  moreover,  the  home  demand  for 
timber  and  wood  products  of  all  kinds  is  proportionately  increasing,  and  as  our 
United  States  neighbors  are  using  up  their  forest  supplies  much  more  rapidly  than 
ourselves,  increased  requirements  for  shipments  across  the  line  will  soon  enhance 
the  value  of  our  timber  products.  How  extensive  that  demand  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  near  future,  and  what  inroads  it  will  make  upon  our  supplies,  may  be  in  a 
measure  estimated  from  the  report  of  Prof.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Chief  of  Forestry  Divi* 
sion  at  Washington  for  1893,  in  which  he  states  that  the  consumption  of  wood  in 
the  United  States  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  over  what  their  forest  area  could 
produce  as  an  annual  yield,  and  that  the  demand  for  wood  material  increases 
at  the  rate  of  over  twenty-five  per  cent,  every  ten  years.  It  requires,  therefore^ 
no  great  foresight  to  understand  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  generation  the 
price  of  wood,  especially  of  the  more  valuable  kinds,  is  certain  to  rise  enormously- 
As  our  staple  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  are  largely  dependent 
upon  an  adequate  and  cheap  timber  supply,  the  preservation  of  this  prominent 
factor  in  our  national  wealth  is  an  equally  important  aim  of  forestry  with  the 
coincident  benefit  to  agriculture. 

Forests  as  Capital. 

Owing  to  the  lavishness  of  nature  beyond  all  immediate  requirements,  and 
the  early  necessity  of  rapid  clearance  of  the  woods  to  provide  for  cultivation 
Canadians  have  become  habituated  to  wasteful  methods  of  lumbering.  Under 
the  influence  of  old  associations  and  conditions  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the 
axe  as  the  precursor  of  the  plough  and  to  look  upon  forest  utilization  as  synony- 
mous with  forest  destruction.  Current  discussion  respecting  the  timber  policy 
of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  illustrates  this  habit  of  thought. 
The  timber  resources  belonging  to  the  public  are  correctly  enough  spoken  of 
as  "  capital,"  but  when  it  is  sought  to  turn  these  resources  to  practical  account 
it  is  often  charged  that  in  so  doing  the  Government  are  "  drawing  upon  their 
capital."  There  is  no  reason  why  this  form  of  capital,  like  others,  should  not 
perpetually  reproduce  itself  and  yield  ample  interest  from  year  to  year  without 
diminishing  or  impairing  the  original  endowment.  Judicious  forest  management 
involves  no  waste  of  capital.  To  preserve  the  forests,  in  the  sense  of  leaving 
them  untouched,  is  a  waste  from  year  to  year  of  their  natural  increase,  as  the 
trees  pass  through  the  stage  of  maturity  to  decay  and  death.  Without  the 
interference  of  man  there  is  a  constant  consumption  of  forest  products  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  trees  which  have  rea,ched  their  term  of  existence,  the  only 
difference  being,  that  under  a  regime  of  practical  forestry,  such  trees,  when  they 
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had  reached  their  prime,  would  be  selected  for  removal  while  under  natural  con- 
ditions their  decadence  is  gradual.  To  allow  the  forest  trees  to  mature  and 
decay  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  thereby  timber  resources  were  being  hus- 
banded for  the  future  would  be  a  waste. 

The  Fojiester's  Aim. 

The  object  of  the  forester  is  the  economical  harvesting  of  a  wood  crop  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  be  succeeded  by  another  similar  crop  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  having  also  in  view  the  incidental  effect  on  climate  and  wat«r 
supply.  How  best  to  accomplish  these  ends  depends  on  the  location  of  the  lot, 
the  kinds  of  trees  composing  the  crop  and  other  circumstances.  To  pursue  a 
little  further  the  frequently  employed  simile  before  referred  to,  a  forest  left 
entirely  to  Nature  may  be  compared  to  uninvested,  locked-up  capital,  yielding 
no  return  to  the  owner;  a  forest  recklessly  exploited,  growing  upon  land 
unsuited  for  cultivation,  to  squandered  capital ;  and  a  forest  judiciously  operated 
by  modern  forestry  methods,  crop  succeeding  crop,  to  capital  wisely  invested 
and  producing  an  an^iual  revenue  without  impairment  of  the  original  suui. 
The  experience  of  every  European  country,  where  the  value  of  timber  and  the 
comparatively  small  extent  of  forest  land  in  proportion  to  population,  render 
economical  management  of  the  forests  imperative,  has  abundantly  proved,  that 
the  conservation  of  the  woodland  can  be  made  financially  profitable  notwith- 
standing the  difference  in  conditions  often  cited  as  a  reason  why  the  forestry 
methods  of  Germany,  France  and  Austria  are  at  present  inapplicable  to  America. 
There  are  not  wanting  experiments  under  private  direction  to  show  that  similar 
results  are  attainable  on  this  continent.  Mr.  George  W.  Yanderbilt's  large  estate 
at  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  comprising  a  forest  area  from  which  the  valuable 
timber  had  been  cut  in  the  usual  fashion  and  its  place  partly  taken  by  second 
growth,  was  some  years  ago  put  under  strict  forestry  management  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  a  professional  forester  of  New  York  city,  and 
according  to  the  latest  returns,  has  already  begun  to  show  a  favorable  balance  on 
the  yearly  operations. 

Forestry  and  Agriculture. 

Scientific  opinion,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  practically  unanimous  as  to  the 
great  value  of  forests  in  preserving  climatic  conditions  suitable  for  agriculture » 
and  the  dangers  attendant  upon  over-clearance.  The  frequently-quoted  utter- 
ances of  Marsh,  Reclus  and  others  which  have  become  embodied  in  the  literature 
of  forestry  have  befin  re-enforcod  by  a  large  number  of  later  writers  of 
acknowledged  scientific  standing,  who  have  furnished  from  Ihe  results  of  later 
observation  and  experiment,  additional  data  to  fortify  their  conclusions.  Prof. 
T.  Q.  Bonney,  of  University  College,  London,  in  his  work,  *'  The  Story  of  Our 
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Planet,"  published  in  I^Srsityis  (page  574),  "The  necessity  of  clearing  the  land 
for  cultivation,  or  the  greed  t)f 'g<^d  causes  the  wholesale  destruction  of  forests. 
By  this  not  only  is  the  rainfall  affected,  but  also  when  the  shower  falls,  the 
water,  instead  of  sinking  quietly  into  ihe  gromid,  collects  into  rivulets  and 
<juickly  tears  away  the  soil  now  unprotected  by  the  leaves  and  no  longer  bound 
together  by  the  rootst  of  trees.  Torrents  of  mud  and  gravel  go  raging  down  the 
ravines,  chocking  the  channels  of  the  lowland  rivers  and  flooding  the  plains  with 
the  debris  of  the  mountains.  *  *  In  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  mischief 
which  has  been  wrought  by  the  reckless  destruction  of  the  forests,  especially  in 
the  mountain  regions,  is  almost  beyond  calculation ;  parts  also  there  are  of  North 
America  which  will  -have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  a  like  ill-doing." 

A  very  full  and  clear  presentation  of  the  subject  is  comprised  in  a  volume 
-entitled  "Aspects  of  the  Earth,"  issued  in  1890  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  scholarly  living  authorities,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  geology 
in  Harvard  University.  His  treatment  of  the  general  question  is  so  forcible 
:and  luminous,  and  his  statement  c^  the  specific  modern  instances  in  which 
deforestation  has  been  followed  by  thd  most  disastrous  consequences,  so  applicable 
to  Canadian  conditions,  that  extensive  citations  from  his  pages  are  well  worthy 
of  reproduction  here.  The  learned  professor's  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  denudation  of  their  borders  has  affected  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  is  specially  instructive  as  presenting  in  a  considerably  intensified  form  the 
^ame  features  which  have  been  long  noticeable  in  connection  with  our  Canadian 
water-ways,  to  the  injury  of  navigation  and,  in  larger  measure,  the  detriment  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  interests.  Speaking  (page  185)  of  the  influence  of 
human  action  in  modifying  physical  conditions,  he  says  : 

Nowhere  else  in  the  physical  machinery  of  our  earth  is  the  influence  of  the 
iiand  of  man  so  well  shown  as  in  the  condition  of  rivers.  Nowhere  else  is  his 
destructive  or  conservative  powers  so  important.  The  effect  of  man's  action  upon 
rivers  is  in  the  main  due  to  the  fact  that  his  occupancy  of  the  earth  leads  to  the 
removal  of  its  forest  covering.  We  have  already  incidentally  noted  the  relation  of 
trees  to  the  immediate  bounds  of  a  stream.  We  have  seen  that  the  woods  are 
-continually  pressing  upon  tho  margins  of  a  river,  causing  it  to  sway  to  and  fro, 
and  tending  always  to  narrow  its  channel.  This  is  only  one,  and  perhaps  the 
least  important,  of  the  effects  exercised  by  forests  on  the  regimen  of  the  greater 
streams.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  action  of  forests  over  the  whole  basin  of 
a  river  in  order  to  see  the  magnitude  of  their  influence  on  the  action  of  these 
waters. 

The  valleys  of  most  rivers  are  forest-clad.  Whether  these  forests  have  the 
^gantic  growth  characteristic  of  fertile  districts  in  the  tropics  and  the  temperate 
zones,  or  take  the  shape  of  stunted  woods  such  as  extend  far  toward  the  poles, 
they  in  all  cases  form  beneath  their  branches  and  above  the  soil,  a  thick  spongy 
•coating,  which  affords  a  natural  reservoir  for  the  rain  waters.  In  most  regions 
this  forest  sponge  has  a  depth  of  more  than  a  foot,  it  not  infrequently  attains  a 
thickness  of  two  feet  or  more.  It  can  commonly  take  into  its  interstices  a  rainfall 
of  three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  or  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  the  ordinary 
annual  supply.     This  water  is  slowly  yielded  to  the  brooks,  it  often  requires 
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weeks  for  a  single  torrential  rain  entirely  to  escape  into  the  open  channels  which 
bear  it  to  the  sea.  Moreover,  the  fallen  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees  clog  the 
fprest-shaded  rivulets,  making  little  pools  which  serve  still  further  to  restraii> 
the  outgoing  of  the  waters.  Our  beavers,  at  one  time  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  our  larger  animals^  at  first  making  avail  of  these  natural  ponds  formed  by^ 
fallen  timber,  learned  in  time  to  construct  more  artful  dams,  so  as  to  retail^ 
extensive  basins  of  water.  Thus  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  North  Americar^ 
rivers,  as  well  as  those  of  most  oUier  countries,  before  man  began  to  clear  away 
the  forests,  the  woods  constituted  a  great  system  of  reservoirs,  in  which  the  rains- 
were  retained  into  the  period  of  intervening  droughts.  In  this  state  of  the  sur- 
face the  main  channels  of  a  river  system  were  continually  the  seat  of  streams  of 
moderate  flow.  These  channels  were  no  wider  than  was  required  by  the  rate  at* 
which  these  forest-impounded  waters  escaped. 

When  man  resorted  to  the  soil  as  the  source  of  his  food  he  began  to  clear 
away  the  forests,  and  by  tillage,  to  destroy  the  spongy  covering  of  the  earth 
which  they  created.  With  the  advance  of  civilization  all  the  great  valleys  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  deprived  of  their 
forest  covering.  In  this  new  state  of  the  surface  the  rain-water  is  no  longer  held 
back  as  it  was  of  old,  but  flows  quickly  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  enters- 
the  waterways.  The  result  is  that  all  the  old  channels  bear  in  times  of  flood  a. 
body  of  water  far  greater  than  that  which  was  put  into  them  before  the  forests- 
were  cleared  away.  They  have  been  compelled  to  widen  their  channels  by  cutting- 
away  a  strip  of  the  alluvial  land  on  either  side.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio- 
river  the  bed  occupied  by  the  flood  waters,  has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  been  widened  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  total  diameter.  Despite  this- 
widening  it  is  now  unable  to  bear  away .  the  flood  waters  yielded  to  it  by  the 
extensive  tilled  surf  aces  of  its  bksin.  In  times  of  flood  it  rises  higher  than  of  old 
and  spreads  devastation  over  a  wider  area  of  the  alluvial  plains.  In  times  of 
drought  the  stream  shrinks  within  its  waste  of  encumbering  sands  and  becomes- 
uniiavigable. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  these  floods  and  droughts^ 
seriously  affect  the  condition  of  man.  There,  as  in  all  other  civilized  countries^ 
the  great  seats  of  population  tend  to  gather  on  the  river  banks.  The  alluvial 
lands  are  in  all  cases  singularly  fertile,  and  the  streams  themselves  afford  natural 
ways  of  transportation,  the  value  of  which  does  not  seem  to  become  lessened  by 
the  great  extension  of  railway  systems.  In  the  present  condition  of  these  valleys- 
the  fitness  of  these  streams  for  navigation  is  progressively  diminishing,  for  both 
in  times  of  flood  and  in  periods  of  drought  they  are  unsuited  to  the  uses  of 
commerce.  Moreover,  in  the  flood  periods,  the  streams  are  a  very  serious  menace 
to  all  the  towns  which  are  gathered  along  the  river  banks.  As  yet  we  have  only 
seen  the  beginning  of  these  evils,  for  notwithstanding  the  extensive  settlements- 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  more  than  half  their  original  forest  covering  remains. 
When,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  these  river  basins  become  as 
thoroughly  subjected  to  the  uses  of  man  as  those  of  Europe  we  have  yet  greater 
ills  to  apprehend         ♦         *         *         * 

In  endeavoring  to  meet  the  evils  which  ariise  from  the  removal  of  forest- 
covering  from  the  surface  of  a  country,  we  find  that  the  difficulties  to  be  con- 
sidered are  as  follows: — First,  those  which  arise  from  the  diminished  restrain t^ 
put  upon  the  movements  of  the  water  which  comes  to  the  earth's  surface  in  times- 
of  heavy  rain  or  of  melting  snow.  Next,  the  evils  due  to  the  rapid  wasting  of 
the  soil,  which,  in  its  unprotected  condition,  is  readily  washed  into  the  streaia 
beds.  The  first  of  these  evils  gives  rise  to  serious  destruction  of  wealth, 
Jind  to  the  interruption  of  industries.     The   second  threatens  the  loss  of   thaU 
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precious  soil  covering  on  which  depends  the  relation  of  all  land  life,  that  of  plants 
and  man  and  beast,  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  we  can- 
not hope  to  preserve  any  considerable  portion  of  our  forest  lands  from  destruc- 
tion. The  need  of  subsistence  such  as  is  drawn  from  the  soil  is  immediate  and 
overwhelming.  During  the  last  century  Europe  has  been  able  to  preserve  a 
portion  of  its  forests,  and  indeed  to  win  extensive  area^  back  to  the  condition  of 
woods,  for  the  reason  that  it  could  draw  supplies  of  food  from  this  country,  but 
-when  our  American  soils  are  occupied  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  other  parts  of 
the  world  will  afford  any  such  opportunity  for  obtaining  foreign  grain.  At  most 
we  may  expect  that  a  small  area,  perhaps  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  our  orginal 
forests,  may  be  retained  in  their  present  shape  in  order  to  afford  supplies  of 
timber.  It  is  therefore  necessary  if  we  have  to  control  these  flood  waters  at  all, 
to  devise  some  means  by  which  we  may  imitate  the  old  natural  system  of  water 
storage  which  the  primeval  woods  afforded.  There  is  but  one  method  by  which 
this  end  may  be  accomplished,  viz.:  by  creating  artificial  reservoirs  in  which  the 
waters  may  be  for  a  time  retained  during  the  period  of  floods. 

The  opinion  of  Prof.  Shaler  that  the  retention  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  area  of  the  United  States  in  forest  is  impossible,  may  or  inay  not  be  justified. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  open  to  question.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  assuming  all  the 
land  in  the  humid  or  sub-humid  regions  of  the  United  States  to  be  arable,  more 
wheat  could  not  be  raised,  on  say  three-quarters  of  the  land,  with  the  remainder 
in  forest,  than  could  be  produced  over  the  total  area  with  forests  absent  or  nearly 
so.  Prof.  Shaler,  however,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  re-forestation  in  the 
United  States  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  to  any  extent,  and  hence,  as  a 
means  of  arresting  the  loss  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  soil  of  which  is  being 
rapidly  washed  into  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  he  proposes  as  a  substitute  for  nature's 
plan  of  holding  back  the  moisture,  a  series  of  reservoirs  to  catch  the  water  in 
time  of  flood,  and  let  it  gradually  run  off.  This  plan,  while  admittedly  not  so  * 
effective  as  a  good  system  of  forest  reservoirs,  would  be  very  expensive.  •  Prof. 
Shaler  estimates  that  for  an  efficient  system  of  reservoirs  for  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  valleys  of  the  other  large  tributaries  of  this  river,  a  capital  expen- 
diture of  at  least  one  hundred  million  dollars  would  be  required,  and  the  tidy 
sum  of  ten  millions  a  year  would  be  needed  for  operating  expenses.  While 
admitting  the  enormous  cost,  which  he  thinks  justifiable  from  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  by  this  plan,  Prof  Shaler  goes  on  to  say : 

It  seems,  however,  ppssible  that  for  this  cost  we  might  obtain  a  substantial 
immunity  from  the  worst  destruction  accomplished  by  our  floods.  Even  if  this 
system  should  be  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary,  decade  by  decade,  as  the  process 
of  forest  removal  advanced,  to  extend  still  further  the  area  of  the  storage  reser- 
voirs. While  the  proper  control  of  the  Mississippi  drainage  system  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  nation  at  large,  to  the  States  which  border  upon  its  waters  it 
is  a  matter  of  vital  necessity.  Whether  this  great  task  is  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  government  or  by  associated  commonwealths,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it  should  be  at  once  entered  upon.  Every  year  increases  the  magnitude 
of  the  necessities  and  the  difficulty  qf  devising  means  to  meet  them. 
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The  significant  feature  of  all  this,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  problem  in  Canada,, 
is  its  estimate  of  the  enormous  expenditure  entailed  by  the  system  necessary  to 
partially  overcome  the  worst  effects  of  forest  destruction. 

The  outlay  at  first  hand  of  one  hundred  million  dollars,  to  be  followed  up  by  a^ 
continuous  yearly  expenditure  of  ten  millions  required  to  keep  ki  bounds  the 
floods  which  devastate  the  Mississippi,  will  only  check  future  ravages.  It  will 
not  restore  to  the  alluvial  plains  the  lost  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  rerplAce  the  rich 
covering  of  vegetable  mold,  the  product  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  centuries  of 
forest  crops,  which  has  been  washed  by  millions  of  tons  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  object  lesson  taught  by  the  French  Atps  and  other  mountainous  regions- 
in  Europe  is  an  old  and  oft-repeated  one.  It  is  perhaps  haHly  surprising  if, 
owing  to  the  distance  and  dissimilarity  of  conditions,  it  has  not  been  effective  in 
inspiring  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  realizihg' sense  of  the  need  of  forest 
preservation.  It  ought  surely  to  be  otherwise  when  we  have  the  warning  before 
us,  conveyed  by  the  experience  of  our  neighbors  under  circumstances  much  the 
same  as  those  prevailing  in  the  Dominion.  If  we  would  not  pay  the  penalties 
which  they  have  incurred  by  their  violation  of  natural  economic  laws,  we  must^ 
while  there  is  yet  time  to  avert  the  graver  damages  which  threaten,  abate  a^ 
process  of  destruction  which,  fortunatidly  for  us,  has  so  far  been  less  thorough 
and  widespread  than  that  incited  by  the  greater  population  and  intense  competi- 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Shaler  emphasizes  one  feature  upon  Vhich  sufficient  stress  has  hardly- 
been  laid  in  treating  of  the  evil  effects  of  forest  destruction  in  America,  namely, 
the  absolute  loss  of  the  surface  soil  from  washing  away  by  floods.  Those  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts  may  not  unnaturally  suppose  this  result  to  be  confined 
to  mountainous  or  broken  regions  of  country,  where  the  floods  take  the  form  of 
torrents  pouring  down  steep  hill  sides  or  ravines,  and  sweeping  rocks  and  debri» 
before  them.  As  the  author's  elaborate  survey  of  the  whole  process  of  the* 
formation  of  the  covering  of  vegetable  mould  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  rain- 
fall clearly  shows,  the  erosion  consequent  upon  clearing  assumes  destructive 
proportions  even  in  a  comparatively  level  country. 

Forests  and  Rainfall. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  though  this  author  takes  very  dedded 
ground  as  to  the  effect  of  the  forest  in  increasing  the  actual  volume  of  the  rain- 
fall, the  question  is  one  upon  which  some  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  among 
meteorologists.  As  all  rainfall  is  dependent  upon  evaporation,  and  no  drop  of 
water  can  possibly  fall  anywhere  upon  the  earth's  surface  that  has  not  first  been 
drawn  from  it,  it  is  urged  that  the  aggregate  evaporation,  which  is  mainly  from 
the  ocean,  the  great  lakes  and  other  bodies  of  water,  cannot  possibly  be  affected  by 
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the  transpiration  through  the  leaves  of  trees  to  such  an  extent  as  to  appreciably 
increase  the  rainfall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evaporation  of  moisbure  due  to  the 
presence  of  forests  is  very  great.  Aside  from  the  longer  retention  of  the  water 
in  a  forest  floor,  allowing  it  to  evaporate  gradually,  instead  of  running  at  once  to 
the  streams  and  the  sea,  the  amount  of  moisture  transpired  through  the  leaves  of  a 
large  and  healthy  tree  is  much  larger  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Some  idea  of  the  surprising  quantity  of  the  moisture  given  out  to  the  atmos- 
phere by  wooded  tracts  may  be  obtained  from  a  statement  by  the  late  Proi.  Asa 
Gray,  to  the  efiect  that  a  single  tree,  "  the  famous  Washington  elm  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  had  been  estimated  to  produce  7,000,000  leaves,  which  would  contain  a 
surface  radiation  of  about  five  acres  in  extent,  and  give  out  every  fair  day  in  the 
growing  season  seven  and  three-fourths  tons  of  moisture."  Elaborate  investiga- 
tions of  the  subject  were  made  by  the  Austrian  forest  experiment  stations  ia 
1878,  which  present  some  surprising  results.  A  beech  tree  from  fifty  to  sixty 
years  old  was  found  to  have  35,000  leaves,  with  a  dry  weight  of  9  86  pounds ;  & 
transpiration  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  of  water  per  dry  leaf  pound  during  the 
period  of  vegetation  would  make  the  total  transpiration  3,944  pounds  per  tree, 
or  about  22  pounds  daily.  Allowing  500  such  trees  to  the  acre,  the  transpiration 
per  acre  would  amount  to  1,972,000  pounds,  while  the  rain  precipitation  during 
the  same  period  would  be  2,700,000  pounds.  According  to  a  series  of  observa- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Evermayer  for  the  Bavarian  government,  the  total  volume  of 
evaporation  from  a  forest  area,  including  transpiration,  exceeds  by  51  per  centu 
the  evaporation  from  a  water  surface  in  the  open. 

Other  observers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  certain  times,  the 
evaporation  from  trees  is  far  greater  than  that  from  an  equal  area  of  open  water 
while  at  other  times  it  is  less.  The  amount  of  moisture  drawn  into  the  atmos- 
phere from  a  given  body  of  open  water,  depends,  not  on  the  bulk  of  the  water,, 
but  on  the  extent  of  the  surface  area.  Thus,  a  rise  in  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario 
will  not  increase  the  volume  of  vapor  arising  from  it.  The  evaporation  from  an 
open  country  immediately  after  a  heavy  rain  will  be  very  great,  but  diminishes 
to  a  large  extent  with  the  drying  of  the  surface,  which  soon  takes  place  provided 
it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind  and  the  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
addition  to  keeping  the  rain  and  the  melted  snow  from  pouring  at  once  into  the 
streams,  and  thus  lengthening  the  period  of  evaporation,  trees  send  their  roots 
deep  down  into  the  moist  earth,  and  draw  up  enormous  quantities  of  water,  most 
of  which  is  transpired  through  their  leaves,  and  must  add  very  materially  to  the 
total  amount  of  moisttire  in  the  air. 

Leaving  future  scientific  observations  to  settle  the  question  of  the  exact 
effect  of  forests  on  the  total  of  the  worid's  rainfall,  the  writer  is  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  presence  of  trees  in  large  masses  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  on 
its  distribution.     Areas  entirely  destitute  of  trees  are  more  subject  to  drought 
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than  districts  in  which  there  is  a  proper  proportion  of  wooded  land.  The  summer 
of  1895  was  an  exceptionally  dry  one  in  many  parts  of  Ontario,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  section  of  the  Province  which  suffered  most  severely  from  the 
want  of  rain,  was  the  region  that,  ax^cording  to  the  assessment  returns  of  the 
Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries,  has  been  the  most  completely  denuded  of  its  timber. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  Division  of  Forestry^n  1893,  there 
is  an  account  of  meteorological  observations  at  Lintzel  in  Germany,  the  result  of 
which  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  covering  of  a  prairie  or  treeless  country 
with  forests,  increases  the  rainfall  over  that  area. 

The  observatory  station  of  Lintzel  is  situated  in  the  Luneburg  heath  which 
was  planted  to  forest,  commencing  in  1877,  at  the  rate  at  first  of  1000  to  1500 
acres  per  year,  afterwards  more  slowly.  In  the  course  of  nine  years  there  were 
over  8000  ^acres  planted  to  forest.  The  meteorological  station  is  placed  in  an 
open  field  of  about  seventy-five  acres  surrounded  by  the  new  forest.  Before  re-for- 
estation  the  area  was  made  up  as  follows :  twelve  per  cent  field,  meadow,  etc  ; 
eighty-five  per  cent,  heath ;  three  per  cent,  old  forest.  These  proportions  have 
been  changed  by  re-forestation  to  ten  per  cent,  field,  meadow  and  water ;  ten  per 
cent,  heath,  roads  and  openings ;  eighty  per  cent  forest.  The  rainfall  observations 
are  compared  with  those  at  stations  outside  of  forest  conditions  but  near  enough 
to  Lintzel  to  be  available  for  comparison.  The  rainfall  at  Lintzel  as  compared 
with  the  precipitation  at  other  stations  for  the  nine  years  is  as  follows  : 

*Bainfall  at  Lintzel  calculated  as  percentage,  of  rainfall  at  certain  places. 


Year. 

Bremen. 

Hambur^^. 

Oslebfl-haosen. 

Luneburg. 

Gardelegon. 

isss            

per  cent. 
64.5 

68.7 

77.8 

82.0 

83.9 

96.2 

106.8 

105.9 

101.6 

per  cent. 
80.0 

84.6 

98.8 

95.4 

93.4 

94.2 

92.1 

94.2 

per  cent. 
76.4 

81.5 

94.5 

107.1 

107.5 

104.8 

104.9 

percent. 
91.7 

95.7 
108.8 
105.4 
104.1 
103.0 

98.8 

percent. 

96  Z 

1883 

101  0 

1884 

106.7 
109  S 

1885 

1886 

114  2 

1887 

190  8 

1888 

190  1 

1889 

1890 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  rainfall  at  Lintzel  as  compared 
with  the  other  places  showed  a  steady  increase  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  wooded  land.  Whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  finally  reached 
by  scientists  in  this  matter,  it  is  of  less  importance  to  this  Province,  than  the 


*  We  are  indebted  to  U.  S.  buUetin  on  Foreet  Influence!  for  these  particulars. 
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influence  of  our  forests  in  controlling  and  storing  up  the  rain  after  it  has  fallen* 
A  labored  argument  to  show  that  this  is  a  matter  of  such  great  and  general  public 
concern  that  every  progressive  government  should  recognize  forest  preservation 
as  one  of  their  duties  to  the  country  would  be  superfluous. 

In  every  civilized  community  the  maxim  that  **  a  man  may  do  a,s  he  will  with 
his  own  "  is  qualified  by  the  limitation  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  proprie* 
torship  he  must  not  injure  his  neighbor.  The  case  of  the  California  law  forbidding 
the  pouring  of  hydraulic  washings  into  streams  to  the  detriment  of  the  property 
owners  below,  is  paralleled  by  our  own  laws,  regulating  reparian  rights  and  pre* 
venting  owners  of  land,  through  which  a  water-course  passes,  doing  anything  to 
impair  or  deflect  the  flow  in  a  manner  injurious  to  others.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  had  the  eflect  of  clearing  the  forests  upon  streams  been  understood  in  the 
early  days  of  jurisprudence,  the  powers  of  the  individual  owner  would  have  been 
restricted  equally  in  this  respect  as  in  other  actions  which  infringe  upon  his 
neighbors'  interests. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Giflbrd  Pinchot,  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  practical  of 
the  American  writers  on  forestry,  published  by  the  American  Economic  Associ- 
ations in  1891,  on  "Government  Forestry  Abroad"  conveys  much  pertinent 
information  as  to  the  dealings  with  private  forest  owners  of  the  leading  Euro- 
pean Governments.  In  treating  of  Germany  he  quotes  from  Donner,  the  official 
head  of  the  Prussian  Forestry  department  as  follows :  "The  duty  of  the  State  to 
sustain  and  further  the  well-being  of  its  citizens  regarded  as  an  imperishable 
whole,  implies  for  the  Government  the  right  and  the  duty  to  subject  the  manage- 
ment of  all  forests  to  its  inspection  and  control."  This  intervention  is  to  be 
carried,  however,  "  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  obviate  the  dangers  which 
an  unrestrained  utilization  of  the  forest  by  its  owners  threatens  to  excite,  and 
the  rights  of  property  are  to  be  respected  to  the  utmost,  consistently  with  such  a 
result."  In  practice  the  restiaining  influence  of  the  Government  is  only  exerted 
where  the  evident  results  of  deforestation  would  be  seriously  dangerous.  In  such 
cases  the  woodlands  are  considered  "  protection  forests  "  and  carefully  preiserved. 
As  a  concession  to  private  rights,  however,  the  State  is  willing,  should  the  pro- 
prietor desire  to  sell,  to  buy  up  areas,  not  only  of  protection  forest  but  also  of  less 
vitally  important  woodlands  and  on  the  other  hand  to  give  up  to  private  owner- 
ship lands,  which  by  reason  of  their  soil  and  situation,  will  contribute  better  to 
the  commonwealth  under  cultivation  than  as  a  forest.  In  this  way  the  forests, 
the  preservation  of  which  is  most  important,  are  gradually  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  State  ;  yet  the  total  area  of  its  woodlands  is  increasing  but  slowly. 

In  France  the  provisions  of  the  code  concerning  private  woodlands  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 

No  private  owner  may  root  up  or  clear  his  woodlands  without  having  made 
a  declaration  of  his  intention,  at  least  four  months  in  advance.  The  forest  service 
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may  forbid  this  clearing  in  case  the  maintenance  of  the  forest  is  deemed  neoessaiy 
npon  any  of  the  following  grounds : 

1.  To  maintain  the  soil  upon  mountains  or  slopes. 

2.  To  defend  the  soil  against  erosion  and  flooding  by  rivers,  streams  or 
torrents. 

3.  To  insure  the  existence  of  springs  and  watercourses. 

4.  To  protect  the  dunes  and  seashore  against  the  erosion  of  the  sea  and  the 
encroachment  of  moving  sands. 

5.  For  purposes  of  military  defence. 

6.  For  the  public  health. 

A  proprietor  who  has  cleared  his  forest  without  permission  is  subject  to  a 
heavy  fine,  and  may  be  forced  in  addition  to  replant  the  area  which  he  has 
cleared. 

That  similar  legislation  has  not  been  adopted  in  Britain,  is  probably  due  less 
to  the  strong  traditions  of  individualism  than  to  social  and  industrial  conditions 
which  render  it  much  less  imperative  than  on  the  continent.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  less  danger  from  deforestation,  as  the  land  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  laige 
territorial  magnates,  who,  as  a  rule,  carefully  preserve  a  due  proportion  of  wood- 
land, either  for  sporting  purposes  or  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  their  agricultural 
lands.  The  aristocratic  principle,  whatever  its  drawbacks  and  shortcomings,  at 
least  seems  to  inculcate  in  its  representatives  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  pos- 
terity such  as  is  not  conspicuously  developed  under  democratic  institutions,  and 
the  management  of  English  estates  with  regard  to  the  distant  future  instead  of 
making  present  profit  the  main  or  sole  consideration  has  prevented  some  of  the 
consequences  resulting  from  forest  destruction.  Moreover  the  insular  position  of 
Britain  and  the  humidity  of  the  climate  caused  by  the  precipitation  of  the  vapor 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  would  in  any  event  prevent  those  serious  results  caused 
by  the  clearing  of  the  woods  on  extensive  inland  tracts  of  land. 

A  striking  illustration  of  how  destructive  to  national  interests  the  absence 
of  any  restriction  on  the  powers  of  land  owners  is  likely  to  prove,  is  found  in  the 
case  of  Russia.  In  that  country  the  natural  conditions  are  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  prevailing  in  America,  which  it  resembles,  not  only  in  its  vast 
extent  and  large  inland  stretches  where  the  modifying  influence  of  the  ocean  upon 
climate  is  little  felt,  but  in  its  sparse  population  and  the  prevalence  of  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  In  1891  Russia  was  visited  by  a  severe  famine  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  crops — a  calamity  specially  disastrous  in  a  country  in  which  agri- 
culture is  the  great  staple  industry,  and  the  people,  dependent  upon  the  home 
supply  are  liable,  in  districts  remote  from  railways,  to  perish  before  their  needs 
are  known  and  assistance  reaches  them  from  outside.  Large  numbers  died  of 
starvation  and  diseases  induced  by  lack  of  adequate  nourishment.  The  Edin- 
bwrg  Review  for  January,  1893,  published  an  article  on  "  The  Penury  of  Russia," 
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treating  of  the  causes  of  its  impoverishment  and  distress  in  which  the  principal 
reason  assigned  is  the  indiscriminate  catting  of  timber  which  followed  the  aboli- 
tion of  serfdom.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  salient  passages  of  the 
paper; 

Since  the  emancipation,  absenteeism  has  become  general.  The  annual  income 
of  the  proprietors  was  diminished  but  they  got  from  the  Qovemment  redemption 
bonds,  which  most  of  them  sold,  spending  the  money  in  the  capitals  or  travelling 
abroad  When  this  sum  wa$  exhausted  they  began  to  cut  down  their  woods. 
Russia  had  enormous  forests,  which  in  the  less  fertile  regions  constituted  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  landed  property,  though  formerly  the  timber  was  of 
little  avail  to  the  proprietors  for  want  of  moans  of  transport.  This  want  is  now 
supplied  by  the  railways;  so  they  have  sold  the  woods  to  speculators  who 
exported  the  timber,  and  the  produce  has  been  spent  as  if  it  had  been  an  annual 
rent  There  are  very  few  proprietors,  who,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany,  manage 
their  own  estates,  nor  is  there  a  class  of  intelligent  farmers,  most  of  them  leave 
the  land  to  the  administration  of  stewards,  who  try  to  make  the  most  of  it  for 
themselves  during  the  period  of  their  contract  and  are  indifferent  to  improve* 
ments.         «        *         » 

There  are  two  other  factors  which  account  for  the  prevailing  distress — first 
damages  by  fire,  which  according  to  Mr.  Law  in  1887  (the  latest  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available)  amounted  to  £6,500,000  sterling,  but  which  of  late  years 
have  increased  ;  of  these  losses  as  much  as  seventy-eight  per  cent,  falls  on  the 
rural  population.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  dryness  of  the  climate  in  summer, 
the  carelessness  of  the  peasants,  and  the  want  of  organization  for  extinguishing 
fires  which  are  simply  regarded  as  a  calamity  sent  by  God.  But  the  dryness 
itself  is  the  result  of  the  second  factor — the  ruthless  forest  destruction  which  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time  and  has  had  a  serious  effect  in  reducing  the  aver- 
age rainf  ill.  The  belts  of  wood  attracted  and  held  the  moisture  which  was  slowly 
distributed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  ;  now  in  vast  regions,  as,  for  instance  on 
the  black  soil,  there  is  hardly  a  tree  to  be  seen  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
underground  rivulets  which  nourished  the  soil  have  disappeared.  The  forests 
also  broke  the  force  of  the  fierce  east  desert  winds.  Now  these  winds,  piercingly 
cold  in  winter  and  scorchingly  hot  in  summer,  burst  with  full  fury  on  the  great 
plains.  In  summer,  their  blasts  are  capable  of  withering  the  com  in  a  few  days 
and  with  them  come  sand  storms,  whicli  turn  fertile  land  into  permanent  deserts. 
The  unfortunate  experiences  of  Central  Asia,  which  once  was  a  garden  of  fertility 
and  now  is  a  desert,  peopled  by  nomads  only,  are  repeating  themselves.  In  the 
province  of  Astrachan  an  area  of  800  square  miles  is  covered  by  drift  sand  ;  in 
that  of  Stawropol  whole  villages  have  disappeared,  and  in  1885  soldiers  had  to  be 
summoned  to  clear  the  sand  from  the  houses.  In  the  province  of  Tauris  the 
sand  now  covers  150,000  dess-jaetines*  ;  the  same  disastrous  effects  took 
place  in  the  north,  where,  after  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Samara,  Woronesh,  and  Tcheroigow,  hundreds  of  sandhills  arose,  which 
gradually  covered  the  fertile  land.  A  further  consequence  is  that  the  rivers 
became  shallower.  In  winter  there  is  nothing  to  hold  the  snow,  which  is  blown 
together  into  large  heaps ;  these  with  the  thaw  dissolve  into  temporary  torrents. 
Washing  away  acres  of  tillage  and  carrying  off  all  moisture  before  it  has  had 
time  to  soak  into  the  soil.  The  river  beds  cannot  contain  all  this  water  and  inun- 
dations occur ;  but  when  it  has  swept  down  there  is  no  further  supply.  The 
Woronesh  on  which  Peter  the  Great  built  his  first  ships  is  now  a  mere  rivulet ; 

*  Deas-jatine  or  demUti]i6=2.708  aores. 
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the  Worskla,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  a  beautiful  river,  surrounded  by  wood» 
and  pastures  has  absolutely  disappeared  ;  the  Oka  has  become  so  shallow  that 
barges  coming  from  Nishegorod  were  stranded  upon  its  sands.  At  Dorogobush 
the  Dniepr  can  be  crossed  by  carriages ;  on  the  Dnjepr  the  navigation  had  to  be 
stopped,  as  its  depth  was  reduced  to  two  to  three  feet ;  and  even  on  the  Volga 
steam  navigation  is  interrupted  in  many  parts,  the  river  not  being  able  to  carry 
away  the  sandbanks ;  it  is  calculated  that  the  volume  of  its  water  has  decreased 
by  24,000,000  cubic  metres.  It  is  eviden^t  that  even  the  most  costly  works  for 
opening  the  channels  will  be  of  little  avail ;  the  cause  lies  in  the  destruction  of 
the  forests ;  the  law  by  which  the  Government  interdicted  the  ruthless  fall  of 
timber  has  come  too  late,  and  replanting  is  slow  work,  although  it  is  the  only 
remedy  against  the  evil. 

Given  these  facts,  we  have  certainly  not  exaggerated  in  asserting  that  the 
famine  of  1891  was  the  result  of  a  general  impoverishment  of  agricultural 
Russia  which  in  the  main  is  Russia  itself. 

Forestry  in  the  United  States. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  has  advanced  very  rapidly  during  the 
last  few  years  on  the  question  of  forestry.  It  is  being  increasingly  felt  by  all 
thoughtful  and  public-spirited  students  of  economic  questions,  that  only  by  some 
general  and  far-reaching  system,  based  upon  an  adequate,  scientific  and  practical 
grasp  of  the  whole  situation  in  all  its  aspects,  can  the  United  States  avert  the 
evils  which  have  overtaken  other  lands  as  the  result  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
forests.  The  Forestry  Associations  have  done  a  great  deal  to  educate  the  public 
in  the  principles  of  forestry,  and  the  disasters  on  a  large  scale  resulting  from 
deforestation  have  forced  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  business  community 
and  public  men.  The  most  important  step  as  yet  taken  in  the  direction  of  a 
definite  forestry  policy  on  a  national  scale  was  accomplished  a  few  months  since. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  United  States,  according  to  its  constitution,  may 
be  called  upon  by  the  Government  for  opinions  upon  scientific  subjects.  In 
accordance  with  this  prerogative,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  requested  the 
National  Academy  to  furnish  an  official  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  following 
points : 

1.  Is  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  preserve  from  fire  and  to  maintain  per- 
manently as  forest  lands  those  portions  of  the  public  domain  now  bearing  wood 
growth  for  the  supply  of  timber  f 

2.  How  far  does  the  influence  of  forest  upon  climate,  soil  and  water  condi- 
tions, make  desirable  a  policy  of  forest  conservation  in  regions  where  the  public 
domain  is  principally  situated  ? 

3.  What  special  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  remedy  the  evils  now 
existing  ? 

"  My  predecessors  in  office  for  the  last  twenty  years,"  the  secretary  wrote, 
'*  have  vainly  called  attention  to  the  inadequacy  and  confusion  of  existing  lawa 
relating  to  the  public  timber  lands  and  consequent  absence  of  an  intelligent  policy 
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in  their  administration  resulting  in  such  conditions  as  may,  if  not  speedily  stopped, 
prevent  a  proper  development  of  a  large  portion  of  our  country ;  and  because  the 
'evil  grows  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by  I  am  imp^ed  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  question  by  calling  upon  you  for  the  opinion  and  advice  of  that 
body  of  scientists  which  is  officially  empowered  to  act  in  such  cases  as  this." 

The  reply  of  Prof,  Oliver  Wolcott  Gibbs,  President  of  the  Academy,  accept- 
ing the  commission  published  a  short  tinoe  since,  says  that  no  other  economic 
problem  confronting  the  Government  of  the  United  States  equals  in  importance 
that  offered  by  the  present  condition  and  future  fate  of  the  forests  of  Western 
North  America.  After  giving  a  summary  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  extent  and 
utility  of  the  forests,  the  reply  goes  on  to  point  out  that  if  the  report  is  to  be  of 
value  as  a  basis  for  future  legislation  it  must  consider : 

1.  The  question  of  the  ultimate  ownership  of  the  forest  now  belonging  to  the 
Government ;  that  is,  what  portions  of  the  forest  on  the  public  domain  shall  be 
flowed  to  pass,  either  in  part  or  entirely,  from  Government  control  into  private 
hands. 

2.  How  shall  the  Government  forests  be  administered  so  that  the  inhabitants 
of  adjacent  regions  may  draw  their  necessary  forest  supplies  from  them  without 
effecting  their  permanency  ? 

3.  What  provision  is  possible  and  necessary  to  secure  for  the  Government  a 
•continuous,  intelligent,  and  honest  management  of  the  forests  of  the  public 
domain,  including  those  in  the  reservations  already  made,  or  which  may  be  made 
in  the  future. 

An  enquiry  of  such  extended  scope  will  of  course  require  bobh  time  and  a 
-considerable  outlay.  The  Commission  appointed  give  their  services  gratuitously, 
but  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  has  been  asked  for  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses.. The  action  of  the  Government  in  appointing  this  Commission  marks  a 
decided  advance,  and  the  conclusions  of  a  body  of  such  eminent  scientific  attain- 
ments may  be  expected  to  lead  to  important  practical  results. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  work  being  done  by  the  National  Division  of 
Forestry  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  who  has  brought  to  bear  the 
thorough  scientific  and  practical  training  received  in  Germany  upon  the  American 
forestry  problem  with  the  most  encouraging  results,  several  individual  States 
have  taken  the  matter  up  as  a  function  of  State  administration,  and  have  now 
regular  Forestry  Bureaus.  Kansas,  Minnesota  and  some  other  States  have 
Forestry  Commissioners  as  Government  officials.  The  latest  to  fall  into  line  is 
Pennsylvania,  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Bothro^k  as  Commissioner,  being  a 
fitting  recognition  of  the  zealous  and  persistent  labors  of  that  gentleman  in  the 
cause  of  forestry  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 
This  body  has  for  some  years  done  grand  educational  work,  and  to  its  assiduous 
efforts  to  arouBe  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  largely  due  the 
steady  growth  of  public  opinion  in  that  State  in  favor  of  forestry  measures. 
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FORESTEY  IN  ONTARIO. 

Owing  to  the  timber  policy  of  Ontario — ^whioh  in  its  more  important  features 
coincides  with  that  generally  adopted  throughout  Canada — the  question  of  future 
forestry  operations  in  this  Province  is  rendered  comparatively  simple.  It  has 
been  in  marked  contrast  with  the  course  pursued  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
Government  in  dealing  with  large  timbered  tracts  of  land  have,  in  selling  the 
timber,  disposed  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil  to  capitalists  and  speculatora  This 
renders  the  difficulty  of  adopting  a  policy  of  forest  preservation  much  greater 
than  if  the  public  had  retained  the  ownership  of  the  land,  as  large  corporate 
and  private  interests  stand  in  the  way  of  any  change  of  system  and  the  right  to 
deal  with  tracts  of  land  originally  parted  with  for  comparatively  trifling  con- 
siderations, must  now  in  many  cases  be  bought  back  at  enormous  expense. 
Ontario,  keeping  in  view  the  fundamental  principle  of  "  the  land  for  the  settler  '* 
has  wisely  avoided  this  mistake.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Province  it  was 
necessary  for  the  settlers,  to  cut  down  and  bum  the  valuable  timber  in  clearing 
their  farms,  but  when  Government  was  organized  it  was  soon  found  advisable  to 
sell  the  standing  timber  to  lumbermen,  retaining  the  land  which  it  occupied  for 
the  settler.  This  policy  served  the  double  purpose  of  assisting  the  farmer  in  his 
clearing  operations,  and  lightening  the  burden  of  taxation,  as  the  proceeds  from 
timber  sales  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  provincial  revenue.  Until  compara- 
tively recent  times,  the  possibility  of  a  timber  famine  or  the  disastrous  effects  of 
too  thorough  clearing  on  agriculture  and  climate,  was  little  thought  of.  When 
the  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time  are  borne  in  mind  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  our  legislators,  m  their  desire  to  divide  the  land  among  the  people  as  it  was 
needed  for  their  homes,  overlooked  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  mlunten- 
ance  of  a  due  proportion  of  woodland  in  the  settled  area,  either  by  restrictions 
upon  the  cutting  of  trees  or  by  the  reservation  of  certain  tracts  to  be  kept  always 
in  wood.  That  we  have  suffered  to  some  extent  from  this  cause  is  evidenced  by 
the  drying  up  during  the  summer  of  many  streams  and  springs  which  formerly 
maintained  an  even  flow  throughout  the  year.  But  despite  any  unfavorable 
climatic  change  which  may  be  traceable  to  the  policy  of  the  indiscriminate  open- 
ing up  of  lands  for  settlement,  accompanied  by  over-clearance,  it  is  fortunate  for 
us  that  we  have  escaped  the  more  injurious  and  less  excusable  mistake  made  by 
our  neighbors  of  the  United  States  in  alienating  the  fee  simple  of  large  tracts  io 
capitalists  at  nominal  prices.  It  is  moreover  worthy  of  note  that  the  timber  and 
land  policy  of  Ontario  has  so  far  been  in  the  direction  of  the  principles  of  modem 
scientific  forestry.  The  timber  has  been  treated  as  a  crop,  to  be  harvested  when 
ripe,  and  not  left  to  over-maturity  and  decay.  Most  of  the  area  thus  far  denuded 
is  good  agricultural  land  and  has  in  the  main  wisely  been  devoted  to  cultivation — 
although,  as  already  remarked,  the  individual  land-owners,  doubtless  for  want  of 
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proper  knowledge,  have  not  in  all  cases  realized  the  fact  that  portions  of  their  farms 
might  be  better  suited  for  permanent  woodland  than  for  tillage,  with  the  result 
that  an  insufficient  wood  crop  is  left  in  some  of  the  older  settled  parts  of  the 
Province.  That  error  it  is  possible  to  rectify,  and  the  farmers  of  Ontario  are  too 
intelligent  not  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  so  doing. 

In  the  process  of  converting  Ontario  from  a  wilderness  to  a  thriving  com^ 
munity,  we  have  now  reached  a  section  of  heavily  wooded  country,  diflTering  in 
many  respects  from  the  fertile  region  of  Southern  Ontario.  Running  from  east 
to  west  across  the  Province  is  an  elevated  ridge  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
"  height  of  land  "  forming  the  water-shed  from  which  the  streams  flow  north  to 
Hudson's  Bay  and  south  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  ridge  is 
the  source  of  our  principal  streams  which  provide  water  powers  of  great  value  in 
many  places.  Though  for  the  most  part  rocky,  and  affording  little  land  suitable 
for  the  plough,  it  is  heavily  clothed  with  timber,  providing  a  magnificent 
reservoir  as  a  feeder  to  our  rivers,  and  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  Province.  The 
white  pine,  the  greatest  of  our  timber  trees,  is  abundant  throughout  this  region 
and  for  some  distance  northwards.  Beyond  the  northern  limit  of  the  pinea 
a  vast  forest  of  valuable  spruce  extends  away  to  the  Arctic  circle  around  the  shorea 
of  the  great  inland  ocean,  Hudson's  Bay.  This  is  destined  to  be  in  the  future 
the  great  source  of  supplies  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  As  yet  this  territory 
has  been  but  little  explored  by  the  lumbermen,  and  in  fact  only  imperfect  surveya 
have  been  made  of  it.  This  great  area  of  land,  much  of  it  unfitted  for  general  agri- 
culture, is  excellently  suited  for  the  production  of  successive  growths  of  timber,  and 
by  the  application  of  the  simplest  principles  of  forestry  will  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  for  all  possible  future  requirements  and  an  extensive  system  of  water 
storage.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  these  northern  forests  aa 
locked  up  capital,  but  to  dispose  of  the  timber  as  it  matures  and  to  see  that 
lumbering  operations  are  so  conducted  as  to  provide  for  the  natural  regeneration 
of  the  forest  growth.  All  that  is  requisite  for  this  purpose  is  to  protect  the 
partially  denuded  tracts  from  fire  and  Nature  will  do  the  rest,  not  perhaps  so 
quickly  or  with  so  commercially  judicious  a  selection  of  varieties  as  if  aided  by 
the  skill  of  the  forester,  but  successfully  nevertheless  As  has  been  said  already^ 
the  adoption  of  the  methods  of  European  forestry  are  unnecessary  here  owing  to 
the  much  greater  extent  of  our  timber  lands,  but,  though  their  application 
under  present  conditions  is  out  of  the  question,  the  practical  working  of  forestry 
operations  in  Germany  shows  the  possibilities  of  the  system  as  a  means  of 
revenue,  of  which  we  may  at  some  future  date  be  glad  to  avail  ourselves.  Accord- 
ing to  returns  given  in  a  recent  Oerman  work  for  the  years  1892-3,  the  total 
area  of  the  Oerman  crown  forests  is  2,444,573  hectares,  equivalent  to  6,050,445 
acres.  The  gross  receipts  for  timber  were  69,781,314  marks,  the  expenses 
36,319,707  marks,  and  the  net  revenue  33,461,607  marks,  or  S8,030,78d.68.     Thia 
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is  equivalent  to  a  net  revenue  of  $1.33  per  acre.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  large  sum  was  received  for  the  operations  of  one  year  and  is  not  much  more 
or  much  less  than  the  amount  contributed  to  the  German  revenues  every  year 
from  this  source.  Every  acre  of  the  German  Crown  forests  is  managed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  timber  possible, 
while  our  woodlands  are  the  result  of  nature's  unaided  efforts  to  clothe  the  soil 
with  a  timber  crop,  much  of  which  is  of  inferior  quality  and  stunted  growth  while 
large  areas  of  our  crown  lands  are  destitute  of  trees  from  want  of  soil  and  because 
of  fires.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  territory  it  will  be  found 
advisable  for  us  to  keep  in  timber,  it  may  easily  be  seen  what  a  large  revenue  may 
be  received  for  all  time  in  Ontario  under  a  proper  forestry  system.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  prices  obtained  for  the  products  of  the  forest  in  Germany  could  not  be 
hoped  for  here,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  very  expensive  msmagement  of  the  German 
Crown  forests  would  not  need  to  be  followed  in  Ontario.  The  forestry  staff  in  Ger- 
many is  very  large  and  possesses  a  semi-military  character,  and  the  expenditure 
for  the  year  mentioned  included,besides  the  actual  cost  of  harvesting  and  selling  the 
timber  crops  and  fire  protection,  the  cost  of  re-planting  of  considerable  new  areas' 
new  houses  for  foresters,  and  other  permanent  improvements,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  various  forest  schools.  Any  system  of  forestry  adopted  in 
Ontario  would  naturally  be  much  simpler,  and  because  of  the  vast  area  we  could 
profitably  keep  under  timber  crops,  a  much  smaller  net  revenue  per  acre  would 
suffice  to  largely  increase  our  present  revenue  from  this  source. 

Under  a  system  of  free  grants  by  which  lands  in  some  sections  of  the  Pro- 
vince are  allotted  to  settlers,  it  requires  constant  care  by  the  Department  of 
Crown  Lands  to  prevent  squatters  settling  on  lands  unfit  for  tillage,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  some  instances  the  settler,  who  pays  no  dues  for  timber 
cut  in  clearing  up  his  farm,  is  guided  in  his  selection  of  a  location  not  so  much 
by  the  richness  of  the  soil,  as  by  the  value  of  the  timber  standing  on  it.  Fot  this 
among  other  reasons  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  provide  for  future  forestry  oper- 
ations, that  certain  sections  not  adapted  for  cultivation  should  be  reserved  from 
settlement.  This  policy  was  initiated  by  the  Government  in  setting  aside  as  a 
permanent  reserve  an  area  comprising  1,733  square  miles  or  1,109,383  acres  under 
the  name  of  ''The  Algonquin  National  Park,"  to  which  more  extended  reference 
will  be  made  elsewhere.  The  following  communication  embodying  some  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  forest  preservation  and  the  extension  of  the  reservation 
Bystem  to  other  tracts  unsuited  for  settlement  was  made  by  Hhe  Bureau  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands: 
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Toronto,  Ocober  9th,  1895. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Habdt, 

GomTnisaioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
Toronto. 

Sib, — The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  is  likely  to  be,  for  some  time  to 
come,  principally  along  the  line  of  inducing  the  farmers  in  the  older  settled  por- 
tion of  the  Provmce  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  that  should 
exist  between  cleared  and  wooded  land.  The  necessity  of  having  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  this  territory  under  forest,  than  is  the  case  at  present,  has  been  made 
very  apparent  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  rapid  and  serious  lowering  of  the 
water  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  drain  the  area  in 
question.  From  observations  made  by  Kivas  TuUy,  C.E.,  it  is  shown  that  the 
combined  rain  and  snowfall  throughout  this  part  of  Ontario  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  for  some  years.  Just  what  effect  forests  have  on  the  rainfall  is  still  a 
disputed  point  among  scientific  investigators,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  great  influence  exercised  by  forests  in  regulating  the  flow  of  the  rain  or  snow 
after  it  has  fallen.  The  wider  the  extent  of  the  forest  floor,  with  its  sponge-like 
humus,  the  steadier  will  be  the  flow  of  moisture  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  into 
the  streams  and  lakes,  the  less  will  be  the  danger  from  floods  in  spring  and  from 
drought  in  summer. 

As  the  farmers  individually  own  the  land  throughout  the  district  mentioned, 
we  must  look  to  them  for  increased  forest  area.  At  the  same  time,  as  trees  must 
be  in  considerable  masses  to  be  of  much  benefit  in  the  way  of  regulating  the 
water  supply,  we  shall  be  liable  to  disappointment  if  we  look  for  rapid  or  exten- 
sive improvement  in  that  direction.  The  individual  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
devote  any  considerable  part  of  his  farm  to  trees,  if  it  is  good  land  and  could 
be  more  profitably  devoted  to  other  crops.  Even  if  he  did  so  he  would  have  no 
Assurance  that  his  neighbor  would  follow  his  example,  and  without  joint  action 
in  this  way  very  little  would  be  accomplished.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for 
is  that  farmers  generally  may  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  steep  hill-sides  and 
poor,  stony  or  sandy  soil  would  yield  more  revenue  if  planted  to  tbe  right  kinds 
of  forest  trees  than  under  any  other  crop.  The  correspondence  of  the  Bureau 
indicates  that  this  is  beginning  to  be  better  understood,  and,  as  intimated  before, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  to  continue  its  work  in  this  branch  of  our 
national  education.  An  essential  part  of  this  education  consists  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  idea  that  a  tree  is  an  enemy  to  be  destroyed  wherever  found, — an  idea 
that  was  once  so  general  In  Ontario,  at  one  time  completely  covered  with  a 
dense  forest,  the  great  struggle  of  the  pioneer  settler  was  to  get  rid  of  the  trees 
that  he  might  raise  other  crops.  So  vigorously  and  so  successfully  was  the  work 
of  extermination  prosecuted  in  that  part  of  the  Province  settled  first,  that  we  had 
passed  the  danger  line  in  forest  denudation  before  we  realized  it.  The  alarm  has 
been  sounded,  however,  by  our  many  dried  up  springs  and  streams,  by  the  fast 
lowering  water  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  we  can  now  only  endeavor  to  get  back 
to  safety, — difficult  as  that  is  likely  to  be  where  all  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
individual  and  small  owners. 

In  the  progress  of  pioneer  life  in  Ontario  there  arose  a  demand  for  our  forest 
products  in  Europe,  and  the  burning  log  heap  of  the  first  settler  was  succeeded  by 
the  saw-mill  of  tne  lumberman,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Province.  In 
the  process  of  settling  this  Province,  the  lumberman  has  been  and  still  is  a  very 
important  factor.  In  addition  to  providing  the  State  with  a  large  revenue,  he  is 
of  material  assistance  to  the  settler  in  helping  him  to  clear  his  limd. 
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It  may  be  urged  that  the  lumberman  is  conducting  his  operations  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  settler,  but  while  this  may 
be  true  the  authorities  of  the  Province  would  have  been  unwise  to  limit  his  oper- 
ations beyond  the  restrictions  of  the  market  for  lumber,  which  provides  a  check 
upon  wasteful  or  too  rapid  cutting  by  the  lumberman.  The  forests  of  Ontario 
are  primeval  and  for  the  most  part  long  ago  reached  maturity.  They  are  not 
increasing  in  growth  or  quantity  of  timber  and  cannot  do  so  until  the  mature 
trees  are  cut  away,  when  the  smaller  ones  will  have  the  opportunity  to  grow 
that  would  only  come,  in  the  natural  order  of  thin^,  when  the  old  trees  had 
fallen.  Withholding  large  areas  of  the  forest  growth  from  sale  longer  than  the 
condition  of  the  market  warranted  would  not  mcrease  the  wealth  of  the  Pro- 
vince, except  in  the  possible  increase  in  the  value  of  forest  products,  and  this 
would  be  met  by  the  loss  of  decadent  timber  in  the  meantime,  as  much  of  it  is 
already  past  its  prime  and  must  soon  decay — in  fact  is  already  decaying.  It  ia 
not  to  the  lumberman  we  must  look  as  the  cause  of  the  too  great  denudation  of 
the  forest  growth  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Province,  but  U>  the  settler.  The 
work  started  by  the  lumberman  who  thinned  out  the  forest  growth  was  followed 
up  by  the  settler  and  by  him  was  instituted  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
trees,  with  the  result  that  the  land  was  left  so  bare  of  trees  that  we  are  now 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  best  to  get  back  the  proper  area  of  wooded 
land. 

Forestry  as  practised  in  Europe  and  India  is  impracticable  in  this  country 
unless  it  be  undertaken  W  the  people  as  a  whole,  in  other  words,  by  the  Grov- 
erument.  By  the  word  "  Forestry  "  is  meant  not  alone  the  growing  of  trees  in 
large  masses  for  climatic  and  agricultural  reasons,  but  the  treatment  of  these 
trees  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  reproduce  themselves  sooner  than  if  nature 
were  left  unaided,  and  that  the  i;evenue  from  the  sale  of  forest  products  may  be 
increased.  In  Germany  the  public  forests,  administered  by  the  Government 
through  the  operations  of  their  own  forest  staff,  yield  a  considerable  pan  of  the 
yearly  revenue  of  the  State.  The  product  of  the  forest  is  taken  out  and  sold  by 
the  employees  of  the  Government  for  the  public  benefit,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country  is  guarded  by  keeping  the  proper  proportion 
of  the  land  perpetually  in  forest. 

So  far  as  that  part  of  Ontario  already  alluded  to  is  coneerued,  forestry  by 
the  Government  is  out  of  the  question,  for  the  reason  that  the  land  haa,  practi- 
cally, all  passed  out  of  the  ownership  of  the  Crown,  and  has  been  given  to 
individual  settlers  to  deal  with  as  they  deem  wisest,  and  the  Government  could 
not»  without  unwarranted  expense  in  buying  back  suitable  land  from  the  present 
owners,  attempt  any  system  of  re-foresting.  All  that  can  now  be  done  is  to 
encourage  the  planting  of  trees  by  the  individual  ownera 

What  the  settler  has  done  in  the  older  part  of  the  Province  in  the  way  of 
denudation,  he  may  be  expected  to  repeat  in  the  newer  part  as  it  is  opened  up 
for  settlement. 

The  land  is  for  the  people,  and  it  is  expedient,  under  our  complex  social 
system,  that  the  people  as  individuals,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  should  be  given 
exclusive  occupancy  of  certain  portions  of  it.  For  this  reason  there  is  no  other 
course  to  pursue  but  to  allot  it  to  individuals  as  they  apply  for  it,  having  first> 
as  far  as  possible,  conserved  the  public  interest  by  selling  the  most  valuable  timber 
on  it.  Ko  doubt  the  first  duty  of  the  State  is  to  the  settler,  and  so  long  as  we 
have  large  areas  of  fertile  land  awaiting  the  farmer,  this  land  must  be  allotted  as 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  by  the  government  of  the  Province. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Government  is  not  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
settler,  if  it  allows  him  to  locate  on  land  quite  u^t  for  agricultural  purposes^ 
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and  on  which  he  will  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  if  he  is  not  wise  enoufi^h  to 
abandon  it  when  he  discovers  his  mistake.  Too  often  an  intending  settler  is 
guided  in  his  selection  of  land  by  the  valuable  growth  of  timber  upon  it,  which 
he  knows  can  be  marketed  at  once  and  brin<^  immediate  returns  in  cash.  When 
this  timber  is  gone  he  finds  too  late  that  he  han  a  lot  of  land  that  will  grow  little 
else  but  trees,  and  he  either  abandons  it  or  hangs  on  in  semi-starvation.  In 
either  case  he  affords  an  instance  of  a  farmer  who  has  failed  in  Ontario,  and  is 
not  a  good  advertisement  for  the  Province.  While  thousands  of  acres  of  good 
land  are  available  in  Ontario,  settlers  every  year  locate  on  land  that  has  very 
little  to  recommend  it  except  its  growth  of  timber,  and  it  would  be  doing  a 
kindness  to  these  settlers  in  such  case  for  the  Government  to  say :  "  This  land  is 
not  suitable  for  a  farm,  and  it  will  be  in  your  interest  and  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people  if  it  is  kept  in  forest  for  the  common  good.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
land  to  be  had,  select  that  and  leave  this  poor  land  for  timber." 

There  yet  remain  in  Ontario,  still  the  property  of  the  Crown,  vast  areas  of 
wooded  land  not  taken  up  by  the  settler.  Some  of  it  is  good,  some  of  it  poor, 
and  it  has  been  or  will  be  cut  over  by  the  lumbermen.  Qovemment  may  provide  for 
future  forestry  operations  and  future  revenue,  as  well  as  protect  the  climate  and 
water  supply  of  the  region,  by  reserving  from  settlement  throughout  the  unsettled 
parts  of  the  Province,  blocks  of  land  that  are  found  to  be  not  well  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes,  or  that  are  the  sources  of  streams,  or  that  for  clunatic  or 
similar  reasons  should  be  kept  perpetually  in  forest.  These  blocks  of  forest 
could  be  worked  by  the  government  through  its  own  staff  of  men,  and  the  fallen, 
instead  of  the  standing,  timber  sold  to  lumbermen.  It  is  well  known  that  denuded 
forest  land,  even  though  it  may  have  been  burned  over,  will  re-forest  itself  in 
time  if  left  alone.  It  will  re-forest  itself  in  much  shorter  time  under  intelligent 
forestry  management,  and  with  the  variety  of  trees  the  forester  finds  most  profit- 
able to  grow.  The  farmer,  speaking  generally,  cannot  be  expected  to  practice 
scientific  forestry  even  on  a  small  scale.  The  returns  from  re-foresting  are  too 
remote  and  the  temptation  to  cut  and  sell  trees  before  they  have  reached  their 
most  profitable  age  is  too  great  to  be  resisted  in  times  of  financial  straits.  The 
government  only  can  do  so  successfully,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  Province  the 
opportunity  is  afforded  the  Government  to  prevent  the  unwise  wholesale  deforest- 
ing that  has  already  adversely  affected  this  part  of  the  Province  and  to  preserve 
for  all  time  a  steady  source  of  revenue.     • 

As  suitable  locations  for  reserves  of  this  sort  I  could  refer  you  to  sample 
townships  among  those  now  open  for  settlement.  The  soil  in  these  town- 
ships is  broken  and  a  great  part  of  the  territory  thin  and  poor.  One  of 
them  in  particular  is  full  of  small  lakes  Qnd  is  hilly  and  rocky.  All  were 
formerly  under  license  and  have  been  cut  over  for  pine.  As  a  result  of  this 
cutting  and  the  consequent  breaks  in  the  forest  cover,  a  vigorous  growth  of  young 
pine  is  springing  up  throughout  the  woods,  and,  if  properly  protected,  within  a 
tew  years  (much  fewer  than  is  generally  supposed)  another  crop  of  pine  could  be 
harvested  from  this  land,  swelling  the  revenues  of  the  Province  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  value  of  the  good  land  in  the  vicinity  by  keeping  these  large 
blocks  in  forest.  I  am  informed  that  as  yet  very  few  patents  have  been  issued 
for  land  in  these  townships.  Would  it  not  be  possible  or  advisable  to  withdraw 
a  considerable  part  of  these  townships  from  settlement  and  make  of  the  land  a 
permanent  Crown  forest  for  climatic  and  revenue  purposes  ? 

To  do  this  of  course  entails  the  employment  of  a  small  staff  of  men  to  protect 
the  reserves  from  fires  and  perhaps  from  poachers,  but  I  believe  the  expense 
would  be  met  at  once  by  the  sale  of  fallen  timber  and  other  trees  found  advisable 
to  remove,  while  the  men  employed  could  be  largely  obtained  from  the  settlers  in 
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the  vicinity,  very  few  men  requiring  to  be  permanently  employed.  A  very 
important  move  was  made  in  this  direction  when  the  Government  set  aside  Algon- 
quin Park  as  a  forest  reserve  not  open  to  settlement.  Existing  timber  licenses  in 
the  park,  and  the  sale  of  new  ones  rendered  necessary  by  the  decadence  of  much 
of  the  pine  timber,  made  regular  forestry  operations  conducted  by  the  Government 
through  its  own  staff  for  the  present  out  of  the  question  there,  except  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  the  only  practical  way  of  preserving  the  public  revenue  derived  from 
the  timber  has  been  followed. 

A  large  part  of  the  provincial  wood  lands  is  now  under  license  to  lumbermen, 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  found  advisable  to  harvest  the  present  crop  of  mature 
and  decadent  timber  in  the  same  Way.  Consequently  it  may  be  some  time  before 
forestry  on  any  extensive  scale  can  be  practised  by  the  Uovemment.  As  the 
licenses  are  allowed  to  expire  by  the  lumbermen  after  they  have  removed  the 
heavy  timber,  the  reservations  could  come  into  effect,  and  I  assume  that  in  the 
case  of  each  reservation  there  would  be  no  license  to  stand  in  the  way  or  no  other 
vested  interest  to  prevent  an  operation  so  evidently  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people.  Some  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  have  had  tp  buy  back  the  land 
from  th©  individual  owners  before  they  could  undertake  the  work  of  re-forestation 
rendered  necessary  by^  the  disastrous  floods  and  arid  soils  in  large  areas  of 
country.  In  New  York  State  the  attempt  to  save  the  Adirondack  forest,  the 
great  water  reservoir  of  the  State,  from  destruction,  has  been  found  almost 
impossible  because  of  the  claims  of  lumbermen  and  others  to  the  ownership  of 
the  land. 

In  Ontario,  however,  the  pra.ctise  of  selling  the  lumbermen  the  timber  only 
and  not  the  land  as  well,  has  left  us  in  position  to  put  a  proper  system  of  forestry 
in  operation,  in  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  Province  still  unsettled  is  concerned, 
with  no  initial  expense  or  no  raid  on  the  treasury.  It  is  true  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment, or  rather  the  cost'  of  operating,  would  absorb  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  timber  here  than  would  be  the  case  in  Europe,  where  the 
forest  products  are  more  valuable,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  timber  is 
becoming  more  valuable  here,  new  varieties  of  our  native  woods  are  coming  into 
use,  and  by  the  time  Government  could  have  its  forestry  staff  organised  and 
reserves  ready  for  operation  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  the  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  ^ 

I  know  there  are  always  opposed  to  operations  of  this  kind  those  who 
contend  that  governments  cannot  conduct  business  operations  as  economically  as 
individuals  or  corporations.  While  instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  the  force 
of  this  position  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  an  insuperable  objection  in  Ontario. 
The  State  forests  in  Germany  are  economically  administered,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  Province  of  Ontario  cannot  realize  as  much  revenue  from  timber 
cut  and  sold  to  lumbermen  as  by  the  sale  of  that  timber  standing.  And  besides 
this,  admitting  the  necessity  of  scientific  forestry  on  a  large  scale,  it  can  be  done 
in  no  other  way  than  by  that  indicated.  The  Government  must  eventually 
undertake  it  if  it  is  to  be  undertaken  at  all,  and  provision  may  be  made  for 
future  revenue  from  this  source  only  by  reserving  from  settlement  sections  of 
land  that  will  grow  trees  more  profitably  than  other  crops,  and  that  would  be 
well  to  keep  in  forest  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community. 

I  am,  etc., 
Your  obedient  servent, 

THOS.  SOUTHWORTH, 

Clerk  of  Forestry. 
2S 
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Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  a  number  of 
the  Crown  timber  agents  were  communicated  with  and  requested  to  report^ 
either  from  their  petsonal  knowledge  or  from  information  furnished  by  the 
timber  rangers,  as  to  the  existance  in  their  districts  of  any  considerable  areas  of 
young  second  growth  white  pine.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  rangers  had  com- 
pleted their  trips,  and  as  they  had  not  been  previously  requested  to  procure 
information  on  this  point,  the  reports  received  were  of  course  incomplete,  referring 
only  to  growths  of  young  pine  which  the  agents  or  the  rangers  had  casually  obser- 
ved in  passing,  without  making  any  attempt  to  estimate  their  extent.  While  these 
reports  are  admittedly  unspecific  and  based  upon  incidental  observation  merely,, 
instead  of  such  a  special  exploration  and  survey  as  would  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine  the  precise  area  of  second  growth  white  pine,  sufficient  data  have  been 
obtained  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  large  tracts  of  the  Crown  domain  from 
which  the  original  growth  of  .white  pine  has  been  cut  are  now  covered  with 
young  seedlings  of  the  same  species.  These,  if  protected  from  fire  and  the  axe 
will,  in  from  twenty  to  fifty  years,  yield  a  crop  of  timber  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
valuable  as  that  which  has  already  been  harvested 

The  reports  seem  to  vary  according  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  knowledge 
of  their  respective  districts,  possessed  by  the  agents.  They  all  report,  more  or 
less  young  pine  growing,  except  Mr.  Munro,  of  Port  Arthur,  who  remarks, ''  the 
large  areas  that  have  been  burnt  over  in  this  district  invariably  grow  up  with 
either  poplar  or  jack  pine  on  the  high  lands,  in  the  lower  grounds  with  witch 
.  hazel,  alders,  willows,  in  the  drier  parts  with  spruce,  tamarack  and  birch." 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arnprior,  sends  a  very  comprehensive  report  from  which  the 
following  is  extracted :  The  west  half  of  the  Township  of  Brough,  north  half  of 
Matawatchan,  north  half  of  Qriffith,  south-ea^t  quarter  of  Lyndoch,  north  half  of 
Radclifie,  north-west  half  of  James,  west  three-quarters  of  Robinson,  have  very 
few  settlers,  and  have  been  burned  over  for  a  number  of  years  past  and  have 
very  few  green  pine  trees  standing,  as  the  country  has  been  cut  over  many 
times.  There  is  a  growth  of  young  pine,  such  as  I  think  you  mean  as  white  pine 
seedlings,  started  all  through  the  above  parts  of  townships,  and  particularly  so 
through  the  older  burned  sections.  From  the  foot  of  Victoria  Lake  to  the  head 
of  the  Big  Opeongo  Lake  is  all  a  green  country,  and  has  no  settlers,  I  mean 
north  of  the  Opeongo  Creek.  The  west  half  of  North  Algona,  nearly  all  of  the 
township  of  Richards,  a  good  part  of  Marter,  the  north  half  of  Guthrie  and  north- 
east part  of  Nevin,  all  that  section  of  country  along  the  White  Partridge  Creek 
to  the  Petewawa  River  and  up  to  the  head  of  Trout  Lake,  also  all  south  of  Trout 
Lake  to  Lake  La  Vieille  has  be^n  burned  over  for  some  years.  There  are  no 
settlers  in  this  section  of  country  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five.  There  is  a 
growth  of  young  pine,  both  white  and  red,  springing  up  through  most  of  the  above 
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country.  In  part  of  the  townships  of  Wicklpw,  Baglan  and  McClore,  which  have 
been  cut  and  burned  over  several  times,  I  have  noticed  seedling  pines  growing." 

Mr.  Russell,  of  Pembroke,  sends  the  report  of  timber  rangers  McCagfaerty 
and  Kennedy  who,  at  his  request,  reported  on  their  districts.  Mr.  McCagherty 
states  that  as  he  has  not  been  over  the  country  since  getting  the  request  to 
report  on  it,  he  can  only  speak  froin  memory  and  not  minutely.  He  has  noticed 
extensive  growths  of  young  white  pine,  ranging  from  one  to  seven  inches  in 
diameter  throughout  the  west-halt  of  the  township  of  Fraser  in  the  County  of 
Peterboro,  and  the  south-west  part  of  Alice  in  the  same  county.  There  is  also  a 
growth  of  young  pine  in  the  township  of  Stratton  along  the  Pettawawa  River. 
All  these  lands  have  been  cut  and  burned  over. 

Ranger  John  E.  Kennedy,  of  Pembroke,  writes :  "  I  know  there  are  large 
areas  of  such  young  pine  growing  in  several  of  the  townships  in  my  district  of 
ranging,  but  how  many  square  miles  of  such  pine  I  do  not  know.  What  the 
nature  of  the  soil  is  in  such  areas,  whether  good  farming  land  or  not,  I  cannot 
say.  However,  I  know  from  passing  through  the  following  townships  that  a 
large  quantity  of  young  pine,  too  small  for  merchantable  use  at  present,  is 
growing :  That  portion  of  the  township  of  Fields  under  ^license  to  J.  R.  Booth, 
and  operated  over,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sturgeon  River,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Tomiko  River  and  Pike,  or  the  north  boundary  of  the  same  (town- 
ship) extending  north  through  the  township  of  Bastedo  or  Berth  No.  3.  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  surface  in  most  of  the  places,  would  say  the  land  is 
worthless  for  farming  purposes.  A  small  portion  of  this  same  township  between 
Lake  Clear  and  the  west  side  of  the  Sturgeon  River  is  well  covered  with  such 
pine  and  I  know  most  of  the  land  is  not  fit  for  cultivation.  I  notice  also  that  a 
portion  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  township  of  Hugel,  now  under  license  to 
W.  &  S.  Cockbum,  has  quite  a  bunch  of  such  pine  growing,  and  also  a  large 
portion  of  the  township  of  Appleby  on  the  Veuve  River,  once  operated  over  by 
Davidson  &  Hay.  There  are  large  tracts  of  such  pine  growing  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Jocko  Creek,  on  Bronson  &  Weston's  limits,  and  also  between  the  head 
Waters  of  the  Tomiko  River  and  Otter  Creek.  The  township  of  Notman,  on  the 
Tomiko,  is  nearly  all  covered  with  young  pine,  and  the  land  is  nothing  but  stone 
and  gravel.  In  many  places  through  the  old  brules  of  thirty  years  ago  there  are 
seedling  pines  growing,  but  where  the  fire  passes  and  kills  this  young  pine  before 
it  is  old  enough  to  bear  seed  it  never  grows  again." 

In  the  Peterboro  District  Mr.  McWillams  reports  a  good  growth  of  young 
white  pine  on  lands  not  suitable  for  general  agriculture  in  the  following  town* 


Qalway,  all  of  the  6th  and  7th  concessions,  east  from  lot  10  ;  Cavendish,  Ist 
to  8th  concessions,  west  from  lot  15 ;  Harvey,  1st  concession,  north  from  lot  15  ; 
North  Burleigh,  1st  to  5th  concessions,  except  small  lot  under  license ;   South 
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Burleigh,  all  east  of  EeFs  Creek  ;  Metbuen,  all  unsold  lots  in  concessions  8,  9,  10, 
11, 12,  except  a  few  lots  in  Biathbun's  and  in  Gilmour's  limits,  and  concessions  1» 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  from  lot  6  to  lot  20.  These  lands  have  all  been  under  license  and 
have  been  cut  and  burned  over.  The  different  lots  are  contiguous  and  what 
settlement  there  is  likely  to  be  is  pretty  well  completed. 

Mr.  Halladay  reports  as  follows : 

Abinger,  on  all  Crown  lands  in  this  township  considerable  young  white  pine 
is  growing. 

Clarendon,  lots  6  to  8,  inclusive,  in  concessions  10,  11, 12, 13, 14,  also  from 
lot  1  to  lot  20,  inclusive,  in  concessions  1  and  2,  have  crops  of  young  white  pine 
and  if  protected  would  yield  valuable  crops  of  timber  in  thirty  years. 

Barrie.  all  the  Crown  Lands  north  of  the  11th  concession  have  considerable, 
young  pine  scattered  through  them. 

Palmerston  has  a  good  deal  of  young  pine  scattered  through  the  Crown 
Lands,  as  has  also  the  township  of  Olden,  but  in  both  these  townships  settlers 
«bre  so  generally  scattered  through  them  that  Mr.  Halladay  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  'would  be  very  difficult  to  protect  the  young  trees  from  fire.  Concerning  the 
general  question  of  the  reproduction  of  white  pine  after  the  removal  of  the 
original  growth  Mr.  Halladay  writes : 

"  In  my  travels,  experience  and  close  observation  for  the  past  twenty  years 
in  connection  with  the  burned  lands  of  the  Province  I  find  that  after  a  pine  forest 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  there  springs  up  a  growth  of  pine  timber,  on  all  lands 
formerly  timbered  with  pine,  which,  in  liiany  sections,  makes  a  rapid  growth  and 
would  in  fifty  years  produce  merchantable  timber,  but  unfortunately  other  fires 
follow  in  a  few  years  and  destroy  the  young  forests.  After  a  second  fire  the 
young  pine  becomes  more  sparse  and  other  timber,  such  as  white  birch,  poplar^ 
•etc.,  takes  possession  of  the  soil.  A  third  fire  exhausts  all  the  pine  seed  in  the 
ground  and  the  pine  timber  becomes  extinct.  Consequently  the  great  problem 
to  solve  by  the  people  of  Ontario  is  how  to  protect  our  forests  from  fire.  I 
would  just  intimate  that  if  the  problem  can  be  fully  and  practically  solved,  I 
have  no  fear  as  to  the  future  timber  supply  of  the  Province.  For  instance  take 
the  parts  of  the  .Province  that  are  drained  by  the  rivers  Mississippi,  Madawaska, 
Bonnechere  and  Petewawa  and  many  sections  in  the  Georgian  Bay  districts,  we 
find  extensive  areas  of  young  pine  timber  which  will,  as  stated,  produce  merchant- 
able timber  in  fifty  years  if  not  destroyed.  Tou  can  realize  the  importance  of 
this  question  to  the  people  of  the  Province,  as,  when  the  present  forest  is  cut, 
the  old  or  burned  territory  would  be  producing  timber.  There  might  be  some- 
thing done  in  connection  with  this  matter,  by  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance of  the  various  township  councils,  and  impressing  upon  them  the  importanoe 
to  their  respective  localities  of  protecting  the  young  pine  forests  from  destruction. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  in  commencing  tree-planting  or  planting  pine  seed  it 
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is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  an  intelli^^ent  and  practical  start  From 
observation  I  have  come  to  the  conclasion  that  the  proper  place  to  experiment  ia 
in  one  large  area  of  hardwood  lands,  such  as  exist  m  Algonquin  Park  and  the 
adjoining  townships.  I  have  noticed  in  my  travels,  and  perhaps  you  have 
also,  that  you  rarely  find  a  locality  timbered  with  hardwood  that  has  been 
burned.  Consequently  I  consider  that  by  utilizing  these  hardwood  sections 
there  is  every  probability  of  protecting  the  young  trees  from  destruction  by  fire, 
which  is  the  most  important  factor  in  tree  culture  in  this  Province.  The  hard- 
wood lands  produce  the  best  quality  of  timber,  consequently  it  follows  thai 
cultivating  timber  in  those  sections  will  produce  better  results.  There  might  be 
some  difficulty  owing  to  the  timber  now  on  the  ground  shading  the  young  trees 
to  too  great  an  extent,  but  I  consider  that  by  removing  the  small  timber  and 
leaving  the  larger  trees,  the  young  trees  would  have  sufficient  sunlight  to  develop, 
and  the  larger  deciduous  trees  shedding  their  foliage  annually  would  prevent  the 
spread  of  forest  fires." 

Mr.  D.  J.  Macdonald,  of  the  Parry  Sound  District,  reports  that  he  does  not 
know  of  any  area  of  more  than  cwo  or  three  acres  in  extent  where  second  growth 
white  pine  exists.  Prior  to  the  heavy  forest  fires  which  overran  the  country  in 
1881  and  1882,  however,  there  were  numerous  clumps  of  second  growth  pine 
springing  up  in  and  around  old  and  abandoned  clearings  in  the  townships  of 
Morrison,  Muskoka,  Oakley,  Draper  and  Macaulay,  which  grew  from  the  seeds  of 
the  old  pines  in  the  adjoining  forest.  The  fires  destroyed  nearly  all  of  these 
small  groves  together  with  the  forest  pines.  The  second  growth  after  the  country 
has  been  swept  by  fire  is  invariably  aspen,  poplar,  white  birch  and  fire  cherry. 
In  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Algoma  Mr.  Macdonald  has  found  jack  pine 
(Pimua  Banksiana)  mixed  with  the  poplar  and  other  second  growth,  but  has  never 
found  young  pine  growing  after  the  original  pine  woods  have  been  burned  over  so 
as  to  destroy  the  old  trees.  Where,  however,  the  pine  has  been  cut  and  fire  has  not 
succeeded,  the  young  pines  spring  up  and  thrive  until  destroyed  by  the  flames.  In 
localities  close  to  lakes,  swamps  or  marshes  where  a  few  of  the  original  pines  escape 
destruction  by  fires  which  sweep  the  surrounding  country,  the  young  seedlings 
may  be  seen  springing  up  thick  and  healthy,  even  after  a  second  fire.  In  Harri- 
son township,  near  the  Naiscootyong  river,  is  a  strip  of  second  growth  of  poplar 
and  white  birch,  covering  a  tract  which  must  at  some  time  have  been  fire  swept 
A  portion  of  this  was  again  destroyed  in  1882,  and  the  new  growth  is  white  pine» 
the  seeds  of  which  probably  came  from  pines  growing  among  the  poplars  and 
birches. 

In  Matchedash  township  there  is  a  strip  of  second  growth  pine  near  the 
Severn  river  which  Mr.  Macdonald  suggests  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  second 
growth  pinery  if  the  underbrush  were  cut,  the  pines  thinned,  and  fire  kept  out. 
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On  the  road  between  Midland  and  Penetan^uishene  about  100  acres  of  poor, 
sandy  land  was  well  timbered  with  second  growth  pine,  which  had  attained  an 
average  growth  of  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  stump  cut.  But  about  two 
years  ago  the  trees  were  sold  by  the  owner  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  cut 
down. 

A  general  impression  exists,  endorsed  to  some  extent  by  scientific  authority, 
that  something  like  a  natural  law  of  rotation  of  crops  prevails,  in  accordance 
with  which  pine,  when  removed,  is  invariably  succeeded  by  deciduous^  trees.  The 
information  comprised  in  the  foregoing  reports  renders  it  abundantly  evident 
that  this  is  a  popular  error,  due  to  insufficient  consideration  of  all  the  conditions 
in  connection  with  the  reproduction  of  forest  vegetation.  The  fact  that  the 
clearance  of  pine  is  generally  followed  by  a  growth  of  other  varieties  is  due 
entirely  to  the  agency  of  fires  and  the  destruction  of  pine  seeds  and  the  remaining 
parent  trees.  In  a  fire-swept  region,  where  the  ravage  has  been  complete  or 
nearly  so,  the  character  of  the  new  vegetation  depends  upon  the  seeds  which  are 
first  deposited  upon  the  soil,  and  hence  the  varieties  having  downy  or  light  seed- 
vessels,  which  may  be  borne  long  distances  by  the  wind,  are  as  a  rule  those  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  second  growth.  Where  pine  has  been  removed,  and  no  fire 
has  taken  place,  it  is  invariably  succeeded  by  its  own  kind,  and  not  until  the  land 
has  been  twice  burned  over  is  it  so  exterminated  as  to  give  place  to  the  second 
growth  of  inferior  varieties.  That  the  contrary  opinion  has  so  long  prevailed  is 
altogether  due  to  the  circumstance  that  lumbering  operations  and  the  influx  of 
settlement  upon  pine-covered  land  are  so  generally  followed  by  repeated  fires 
that  second  growth  of  the  less  valuable  deciduous  trees  is  the  usual  rule. 

Practically  all  that  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  maintain  our  timber  supply 
in  perpetuity  and  secure  all  the  other  advantages  accruing  from  the  presence  of 
large  forest  tracts,  is  to  retain  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown  all  such  timbered 
land  as  is  not  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  to  protect  it  adequately  from  fire. 
Were  this  done  the  apprehension  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  timber  resources  would 
no  longer  be  even  a  remote  possibility.  Large  as  the  demands  upon  our  forests 
are,  their  reproductive  capacity,  provided  the  ravages  of  fire  can  be  suppressed,  is 
many  times  greater. 

Annual  Growth  of  Timber. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  forestry  branch,  has 
for  some  years  been  preparing  returns  of  "timber  physics,"  and  among  other  things, 
something  like  close  figures  have  been  obtained  of  the  actual  annual  growth  of 
timber  on  an  acre  of  forest  land  under  ordinary  forest  conditions.  These  figures 
were  derived  from  a  very  extensive  series  of  actual  measurements  over  a  term  of 
years  on  different  lots  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  forests.  The  conclusions 
8  F.R.  33 
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reached  by  the  United  States  authorities  differ  materially  from  the  estimate  given 
by  Brown  and  Nisbet,  eminent  English  authorities  in  the  matter  of  annual  growth. 
While  "  Brown's  Forester  "  estimates  the  annual  growth  on  an  acre  of  Scots  pines 
at  100  to  120  cubic  feet,  the  United  States  Division  of  Forestry  places  the  annual 
growth  in  a  New  Hampshire  spruce  forest  at  only  fifty-nine  and  a  half  cubic  feet. 
In  comparing  these  two  estimates  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Brown's  estimate  is 
for  a  Scotch  plantation  in  which  the  trees  have  been  carefully  tended,  and  in  which, 
because  of  this,  the  growth  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  an  ordinary  Ameri- 
can forest,  where  overcrowding  and  other  causes  retard  the  growth.  For  thepurpose 
of  estimating  the  annual  growth  in  Ontario,  where  the  conditions  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  States  mentioned,  we  will  take  the  United  States  figures,  fifty-nine 
and  a  half  cubic  feet,  or  for  facility  in  computing,  sixty  cubic  feet  per  acre  as  the 
average  annual  growth  in  the  Crown  forests  under  ordinary  conditions. 

The  area  of  the  timber-bearing  lands  still  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  Ontario 
can  only  be  approximately  estimated.  According  to  a  return  to  the  House  in 
1893,  there  are  about  21,000  square  miles  oE  pine  lands  under  license,  and  24,410 
square  miles  of  pine  lands  still  unsold.  These  areas  are  exclusive  of  a  territory 
of  89,000  square  miles  that  is  more  or  less  timbered,  but  a.s  it  is  not  supposed  to 
have  large  quantities  of  pine  upon  it,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  it  by  the 
Department  of  Crown  Lands.  It  is  known,  however,  that  much  of  it  is  well 
timbered,  and  where  pine  is  not  present  there  are  large  quantities  of  spruce  and 
other  woods.  Assuming  this  territory  to  be  fairly  covered  with  timber,  we  will 
take  half  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  this  calculation,  which  will  give  the  total  forest 
area  of  the  Crown  in  Ontario  as  89,910  square  miless.  As  lumbering  operations 
are  being  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  parts  of  the  licensed  area,  we 
will  allow  for  this  and  take  80,000  square  miles  e^  the  timber  area  of  the 
Province,  certainly  a  very  low  estimate,  having  regard  to  not  white  pine  alone, 
but  to  other  timber  as  well.  Eighty  thousand  square  miles  is  equivalent  to 
51,200,000  acres.  Estimating  the  annual  addition  of  timber  over  this  area  at 
sixty  cubic  feet  per  acre,  we  have  a  total  addition  to  the  amount  of  timber  each 
year  amounting  to  3,072,000,000  cubic  feet.  This  estimate  is  of  timber  exclusive 
of  tops  and  branches. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  1894  the 

•amount  of  timber  cut  on  the  Crown  Lands,  of  all  kinds  in  lumbering  operations 

amounted  to  60,695,250  cubic  feet  for  that  year.     Deducting  this  amount  from  the 

annual  growth,  there  would  be  3,011,304,750  cubic  feet  in  excess  of  the  cut  of 

timber  each  year,  as  may  be  more  clearly  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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Annual  Cut  of  Timber  in  Lumbewnq  Operations  as  per  Crown  Lands 

Report,  189*. 

Saw  logs,  boom  timber,  dimension  stuff 53,200,565  cubic  feet. 

Square  timber,  pine  and  other  than  pine    1,185,529  " 

Cordwood 1,879,936 

Pulp  wood 1,381,504 

Posts  and  shingle  bolts  (estimated) 767,872 

Piles  and  head  blocks 279,854 

Railway  ties  and  telegraph  poles  (estimated) 2,000,000         " 


Total 60,695,258 


u 


annual  Growth  on  Crown  Lands. 

Estimated  annual  growth  per  acre  of  ordinary  forest 
land  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Bureau,  60  cubic 
feet ;  total  area  of  Ontario  Crown  Lands  licensed 
and  otherwise,  pine-bearing  and  other  forest  land, 
say  80,000  square  miles;  80,000  square  miles,  or  51,- 
200,000  acres,  will  produce  per  year  according  to 
this  estimate,  3,011,304,750  cubic  feet  in  excess  of 
the  annual  cut  of  timber,  or 

Annual  growth 3,072,000.000  cubic  feet. 

Annual  cut 60,695,250  *• 


Annual  growth  in  excess  of  annual  cut  . .   3,011,304,750         " 

This  is  assuming  that  the  lumberman's  axe  is  the  only  cause  of  the  removal 
of  timber.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  amount  of  tim'oer 
destroyed  by  fire  from  one  year  to  another  is  an  unknown  quantity.  That  the 
amount  far  exceeds  what  falls  before  the  axe  of  the  lumberman  is  probable,  and 
in  any  scheme  of  forest  perpetuation  protection  from  fire  must  occupy  the  most 
prominent  place.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Government  fire  rangers 
for  the  past  few  years  the  loss  to  the  Province  through  forest  fires  has  been 
considerable,  though  vastly  less  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  protec- 
tive measures  employed  not  been  used.  If  fires  could  be  prevented  or  even  very 
much  lessened  the  present  rate  of  cutting  on  the  Crown  lands  could  be  continued 
indefinitely,  for  the  annual  increment  of  growth  far  exceeds  the  annual  cut. 
These  figures  are  of  course  theoretical  for  the  reason  that  in  much  of  the 
primeval  forest  the  decay  of  over  ripe  trees  may  be  said  to  equal  the  growth  of 
the  others.     This  is  not  the  case  generally  though  and  more  particularly  where 
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through  lumbering  operations  the  larger  timber  has  been  taken  out,  enabling 
the  smaller  trees  to  grow  so  much  faster.  Prides,  the  enormous  difference  of 
three  billions  of  cubic  feet  will  allow  for  considerable  latitude  in  this  respect 

Fire  Protection. 

In  considering  plans  for  re-forestation  a  point  referred  to  in  the  extract 
from  Mr.  Halladay's  report  above  quoted  a£  to  the  advisability  of  planting  or 
sowing  white  pine  in  land  where  the  existing  cover  is  hardwood  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  a  mixed  forest  being  preferable  to  one  of  purely  coniferous  trees 
on  account  of  the  comparatively  slight  danger  of  fire.  The  axe  of  the  forester 
should  be  employed  to  remove  unproductive  timber  so  as  to  secure  sufficient 
spetce  and  freedom  for  growth  for  the  more  desirable  kinds  and  so  increase  the 
value  of  -the  yield.  But  this  is  a  much  less  important  consideration  than  the 
lessening  of  the  destruction  by  fire,  which  caa  be  accomplished  at  comparatively 
small  expense  as  has  been  already  shown  bv  the  operations  of  the  Ontario  fire- 
ranging  system.  Dr.  Rofchrock,  Forestry  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  esti- 
mates the  annual  loss  direct  to  that  State  from  forest  fires  at  one  million  dollars, 
and  contends  that  if  to  this  were  added  the  future  value  of  the  young  timber 
and  seedlings  destroyed  by  the  flames,  it  would  amount  to  a  very  much  larger 
sum.  According  to  his  view  the  existing  fire  laws  are  amply  sufficient  to  pre* 
vent  these  continually  recurring  conflagrations,  were  they  efficiently  enforced, 
but  they  have  so  far  proven  a  failure  for  want  of  adequate  machinery  for  carry- 
ing them  into  effect.  Prior  to  1886  similar  .conditions  prevailed  in  Ontario- 
Our  pVovincial  fire  act  was  framed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  legislation  in  leading 
American  states  and  had  been  upon  the  statute  book  for  years,  but  it  had  not 
been  found  to  be  any  material  check  upon  devastating  bush  fires  owing  to  the 
lack  of  proper  means  for  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions.  In  1886  Mr.  Aubrey 
M'hite,  now  Assistano  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,addressed  a  report  to  theCom- 
missioner,  strongly  advocating  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  fire-ranging.  Acting 
upon  this  recommendation  the  present  system,  substantially  embodying  the  plan 
submitted  by  Mr.  White  was  adopted  with  highly  satisfactory  results.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  leading  provisions  : — A  number  of  men  are  placed  upon  the 
Crown  Lands  during  the  dangerous  season,  which  lasts  from  May  until  about  the 
close  of  September  in  localities  specially  exposed  to  fire  by  reason  of  settlement, 
railway  constructing,  lumjbering  or  any  other  cause.  Where  the  land  is  under 
license,  the  co-operation  of  the  limit-holders*  is  requisite,  it  being  optional  with 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  system.  The  number  of  men  necessary  to  give 
adequate  protection  is  decided  by  the  owners  of  the  lidait,  as  being  familiar  with 
the  country  and  the  direction  from  which  danger  is  likely  to  come.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  men  to  be  employed  on  the  staff  is  also  in  their  hands,  the  Depart- 

*  A  limit  is  the  area  over  which  a  Inmbennan  holds  a  license  to  cat  timber. 
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ment  reserving  the  right  to  reject  or  remove  any  man  whom  they  consider  unfit 
for  the  position.  The  fire-rangers  are  constituted  officers  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Fire  Act  by  section  14  and  act  under  the  instructions  of  the  Department. 
They  make  the  public  acquainted  with  its  provisions  by  putting  up  posters  in 
conspicuous  places  and  circulating  copies  of  it  among  settlers  and  others.  In 
case  fires  break  out  they  are  authorized  to  engage  assistance  for  suppressing 
them^  and  should  they  become  extensive  it  is  their  duty  to  notify  both  the  limit- 
holder  and  the  Department.  Half  of  the  expense  incurred  in  maintaining  the 
staff  and  suppressing  fires  is  borne  by  the  Crown  Lands  Department  and  the 
remainder  by  the  owners  of  the  limits.  The  pay  of  the  fire  rangers  is  fixed  at 
S2  per  day  without  bo£urd  or  other  extras.  They  report  at  the  end  of  the  season 
as  to  the  duties  performed  and  number  and  extent  of  the.  fires  which  may  have 
occurred. 

The  good  effects  of  the  system  were  specially  manifested  last  year. 
Though  the  summer  of  1895  was  the  dryest  for  many  years,  the  temperature 
being  unusually  high  in  addition  to  the  light  rainfall,  the  destruction  of  timber 
by  fire  was  remarkably  small.  In  consequence  of  the  danger  the  staff  was 
strengthened  in  specially  exposed  places  and  closer  vigilance  maintained. 

.  Reports  from  forty-nine  timber  limits  where  the  system  was  in  opera- 
tion in  1895  show  that  as  closely  as  can  be  estimated,  the  quantity  of  timber 
damaged  by  fire  amounted  to  57,556,000  feet,  valued  at  $41,600.  The  number 
of  fires  specifically  reported  was  ninety-three,  in  addition  to  which  there  were 
many  others,  principally  small  ones  not  enumerated.  Any  one  at  all  familiar 
with  backwoods  life  and  conversant  with  the  conditions  which  prevailed  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  system  can  easily  realize  the  enormous  saving  which 
hcks  been  affected  by  providing  this  safeguard  against  forest  devastation.  When 
the  dry  character  of  the  season  and  the  number  of  fires  actually  smarted  but 
suppressed  before  they  had  made  headway  is  taken  into  account  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  but  for  the  presence  of  the  fire-rangers  at  the  most  exposed 
points,  areas  amounting  to  hundreds  of  square  miles  would  probably  have 
been  ravaged  and  the  losses  to  timber  licensees  and  the  public  would  have 
been  immense.  This  saving  has  been  effected  by  the  employment  of  114  men 
for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  826,253,  shared  between  the 
public  treasury  and  limit-owners. 

So  far  the  fire-ranging  service  has  been  practically  confined  to  the  portion 
of  the  Crown  domain  under  license,  although  occasionally,  when  special  exposure 
to  the '  danger  of  fire  imperatively  demanded  it,  some  parts  of  the  unlicensed 
territory  immediately  adjoining  timber  limits  have  been  included  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  service.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the 
preservation  of  our  forests  and  the  fact  that  the  greatest  peril  which  threatens  their 
destruction  is  fire,  the  system  which,  after  nine  years'  trial,  has  proved  so  effective 
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and  satisfactory,  should  be  extended,  if  not  over  the  entire  area  of  forest  still 
held  by  the  Crown,  at  least  to  considerable  tracts  of  the  more  valuable  and 
exposed  portions.  In  place  of  its  adoption  for  the  districts  under  license  being 
dependent  upon  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  the  limit-owners  it  might  well  be 
made  compulsory  throughout  all  licensed  territory.  Few  licensees,  if  any, 
^ould  object  to  the  comparatively  slight  tax  involved  for  the  protection  afforded 
their  property,  and  such  objections,  if  offered,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
outweigh  the  paramount  interests  of  the  public  or  jeopardize  the  property  of 
their  more  prudent  and  reasonably-minded  neighbors.  Such  a  general  extension 
of  the  fire-ranging  system,  combined  with  the  withdrawal  from  settlement  as 
timber  reserves  of  the  wooded  tracts  marked  out  by  situation  and  character  of 
soil  as  naturally  adapted  for  permanent  forests,  will  complete  the  policy  already 
initiated  by  the  Government  and  prove  amply  sufficient  to  avert  the  calamities 
apprehended  from  forest  destruction. 

The  main  objection  likely  to  be  urged  against  such  a  course  is  that  of  the 
expense  entailed.  In  view  of  the  contrast  between  the  enormous  destruction  of 
timber,  formerly  a  matter  of  yearly  occurrence,  and  comparative  immunity  from 
serious  fires  enjoyed  in  the  districts  where  the  fire-ranging  system  is  in  opera- 
tion, the  cost,  were  it  far  greater  than  the  rate  of  outlay  so  far  required  for  the 
efficient  guarding  of  the  limits,  would  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  saving 
effected.  It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  immediate  loss  in  mer- 
chantable timber  caused  by  a  forest  fire  is  usually  far  exceeded  by  the  damage 
to  the  young  timber  and  seedlings  and  the  injury  to  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  forest,  especially  in  cases  where  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  the  a^ccumulation  of 
centuries,  covering  a  bed  of  rock  has  been  consumed.  To  calculate  merely  the 
selling  value  of  the  mature  timber  destroyed  or  injured  gives  an  exceedingly 
inadequate  idea  of  the  destructive  effects  of  fires.  Upon  this  point  Dr.  Both- 
rock,  the  Pennsylvanian  Forestry  Commissioner,  says  in  the  report  to  which 
reference  has  previously  been  made : 

The  most  obvious  consequences  of  forest  tires,  serious  as  these  may  be,  are 
by  no  means  of  the  greatest  importance.  Loss  of  logs,  of  bark,  of  standing 
timber,  young  and  old,  of  fences,  and  occasionally  of  buildings,  is,  as  stated  else- 
where, not  less  than  a  million  dollars  annually  to  this  Commonwealth.  This 
might  well  enough  be  termed  a  direct  loss  to  the  State.  The  indirect  or  conse- 
quential damage  to  the  State  is  many  times  greater.  In  fact  it  is  so  great  that 
it  appears  incredible  until  after  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject  For 
example,  it  is  fairly  within  bounds  to  assert  that  if  all  the  unproductive  lands 
now  vacant,  and  uncared  for,  which  exists  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  were 
protected  from  forest  fires  for  say  forty  years,  the  timber  then  growing  would 
be  worth  not  less  than  $1,200,000,000.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  this  growth 
were  destroyed  by  fire  when  but  a  year  old,  the  lose  to  the  Commonwealth 
directly  would  be  absolutely  unimportant.  The  same  might  be  said  if  we  were 
to  see  it  destroyed  at  two,  three,  four  or  even  five  years  of  age.  But  when  we 
remember  that  in  burning  these  seedlings  which  are  but  a  year  old,  we  destroy 
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a.  crop  which  in  point  of  time  is  one-fortieth  of  its  way  on  to  a  money  value 
of  $1,200,000,000,  the  damages  are  consequential  or  mdirect  in  character,  and 
if  expressed  in  figures  must  equal  not  less  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars  as  the 
loss  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania  is  an  old  and  thickly-populated  community,  having  no  forests 
At  all  comparable  in  extent  or  value  with  those  which  clothe  the  great  northern 
regions  of  Ontario.  These  conclusions,  therefore,  apply  with  tenfold  force  to 
this  Province  and  afford  a  complete  answer  to  any  possible  objections  which 
might  be  advanced  on  the  score  of  expense,  against  such  an  extension  of  the 
^re-ranging  system  as  would  afford  reasonable  protection  to  all  portions  of  the 
Crown  domain  occupied  by  valuable  timber  in  any  stage  of  growth,  whether 
under  license  or  otherwise. 
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THE  FORESTRY  PROBLEM  IN  OLDER  ONTARIO. 

It  is  practicable,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  preserve  a  due  proportion  of 
forest  in  that  part  of  our  vast  territory  still  unsettled  and  that  still  remains  the 
property  of  the  whole  people.  There  is,  however,  a  large  area  forming  the  water 
shed  of  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  that  is  already 
alienated  from  the  Crown  and  in  the  hands  of  individual  owners  and  which  has 
begun  to  feel  the  evil  effects  of  a  too  liberal  use  of  the  woodman's  axe.  Through- 
out this  cultivated  area  springs  are  drying  up,  streams  that  once  furnished 
moderate  water  power  all  the  year  round  are  now  torrents  in  the  spring  and 
dried  up  trenches  in  summer,  unobstructed  winds  sweep  over  the  land,  hastening 
evaporation  and  intensifying  the  draughts  caused  by  the  lessening  rainfall 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  greater  and  a  general  deterioration  oi  the  climate  in 
Southern  Ontario  is  apparent. 

That  the  rapid  disappearance  of  our  forests  is  largely  the  cause  of  this  state 
of  affairs  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  and  in  order  to  bring  back  the  former  and 
better  conditions  the  proper  proportion  of  woodland  to  cleared  area  must  be 
restored.     In  other  words  we  must  resort  to  replanting. 

For  several  years  the  necessity  of  checking  forest  destruction  in  the  settled 
part  of  Ontario  has  been  apparent  to  thoughtful  students  of  our  agricultural 
welfare,  but  so  far,  comparatively  little  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  difficult,  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  to  move  very  much  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  and,  until 
recently,  the  disasters  following  in  the  wake  of  the  almost  complete  disappear- 
ance of  standing  timber  has  not  been  noticed  or  felt  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  If  they  noticed  the  effect,  and  they  could  not  very  well  avoid  doing  so, 
it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  the  cause  has  been  apparent. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  newspaper  press,  students  of  forestry  and  agricul- 
tural experts — notably  Sir  Henry  Joly  in  Quebec  and  the  late  Mr.  R  W.  Phipps 
in  Ontario — the  public  has  arrived  at  a  much  juster  conception  of  the  function  of 
trees  in  our  national  welfare. 

We  have  no  wealthy,  extensive  land-holding  class  in  Ontario,  most  of  the 
settled  land  being  held  in  small  lots.  While  this  is  of  course  preferable  to  a 
landlord  system,  it  renders  the  possibility  of  large  areas  of  land  being  kept  in 
timber  out  of  the  question,  without  the  aid  of  direct  governmental  interference. 
That  such  interference  is  warranted,  on  account  of  the  general  good  to  the  whole 
community,  which  demands  that  poor  and  rocky  lands  along  the  borders  and  at 
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the  head  waters  of  the  streams  and  on  steep  hillsides  should  be  kept  wooded,  is 
now  pretty  generally  conceded.  Just  what  form  this  interference  is  to  take  is 
the  problem  that  confronts  us. 

The  stringent  forest  laws  of  France  which  prevent  a  land  owner  from  cut- 
ting off  his  woodland  without  the  consent  of  the  State  authorities,  are  out  of  the 
question.  In  the  first  place  such  arbitrary  interference  with  what  each  man  has 
always  looked  upon  as  his  own  to  deal  with  as  seemed  to  him  best,  would  be 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  liberty  obtaining  in  this  country,  and,  secondly  the 
appalling  evils  following  forest  destruction  in  some  parts  of  France,  which  were 
the  cause  of  the  legislation  referred  to,  have  not  been  felt  in  Ontario  as  yet, 
except  in  a  limited  degree.  It  is  evident  that  governmental  efforts  for  re-forest- 
ing in  Ontario  must  be  in  the  direction  of  what  might  be  called  "  assistance  *' 
rather  than  "  interference."  This  may  be  accomplished  in  either  or  both  of  two 
ways :  financial  assistance  in  tree-planting  and  education  in  the  matter  of  rearing 
woodland  crops  for  profit. 

What  has  been  Done. 

What  little  has  yet  been  done  has  been  in  this  direction,  the  only  effort  in 
the  way  of  financial  aid  having  been  embodied  in  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in 
1883,  called  "  The  Ontario  Tree  Planting  Act."  This  was  intended  to  encourage 
the  planting  of  shade  trees  along  highways  and  farm  boundaries,  and  obviously 
could  have  but  little  effect  on  the  main  object  of  forestry,  the  raising  of  a  timber 
crop  and  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply. 

The  Working  of  the  Act. 

Acting  on  instructions  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  entered  upon  an  investigation  as  to  the  extent  and  results  of 
tree-planting  in  Ontario  generally,  with  special  reference  to  the  working  of  the 
Act.  The  doubts  entertained  as  to  the  utility  of  its  leading  provisions  were  fully 
justified  by  the  results  of  the  investigation  which,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the 
Tree  Planting  Act,  were  embodied  in  the  following  communication  addressed  to 
the  Minister  of  Agi'iculture : 

Bureau  of  Forestry, 

December  20th,  1895. 

Hon,  John  Dryden,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 

Sir, — In  the  year  1883,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee 
appointed  to  attend  the  American  Forestry  Congjress  held  at  Cincinnati  during 
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the  pievious  year,  "The  Ontario  Tree  Planting  Act,  1883,"  was  passed  by  the 
Provincial  Legislature.  The  object  of  this  measure  was  to  encourage  the  plant- 
ing and  care  of  trees  for  purposes  of  shade  and  ornament  along  the  public  high- 
ways, the  boundary  lines  of  farms  and  other  suitable  places.  In  addition  to  some 
general  provisions  respecting  tree- planting  and  preservation,  the  Act  provides 
that  any  person  owning  land  adjacent  to  any  highway,  street,  lane,  alley,  place  or 
square  may  plant  trees  on  the  portion  contiguous  to  his  land,  provided  they  do 
not  become  a  nuisance  or  obstruct  travel,  and  also  that  any  owner  of  a  farm  or 
lot  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  property,  plant  trees  on 
the  boundary  line.  Trees  set  out  on  the  highway  are  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  lands,  and  those  planted  on  the  boundaries  of  farms 
or  lots  the  common  property  of  the  owners. 

The  council  of  any  municipality  is  authorized  to  pass  a  by-law  for  paying 
out  of  the  municipal  funds  a  bonus  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  for  each  tree 
planted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  on  any  highway  or  boundary  line  of 
farms  or  within  six  feet  of  such  boundary. 

The  varieties  of  trees  which  may  be  used  include  Ash,  Basswood,  Beech, 
Birch,  Butternut,  Cedar,  Cherry,  Chestnut,  Elm,  Hickory,  Maple,  Oak,  Pine,  Sassa- 
fras, Spruce,  Walnut  and  Whitewood.  An  Inspector  of  Trees  must  be  appointed 
by  the  municipality  to  secure  their  due  protection  from  injury  or  removal  and  to 
see  that  the  conditions  imposed  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  a  bonus  are 
complied  with. 

The  Act  appropriated  $50,000,  to  be  known  as  "  The  Ontario  Tree-Planting 
Fund  "  for  the  payment  of  the  share  of  the  bonus  payable  out  of  the  Provincial 
Treasury. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  I  made  an  investigation  into  the 
working  of  the  Act.  At  the  time  this  enquiry  was  begun  last  summer  the  Act 
had  been  in  full  operation  for  nine  years,  from  1886  to  1894  inclusive ;  though 
passed  in  1883,  three  years  were  required  to  elapse  before  any  payment  of  bonuses 
could  be  made.  The  total  amount  paid  during  that  time  by  the  Province  in 
bonuses  was  $4,808.78,  being  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  fund  of  $50,000  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  comparatively  few 
of  the  municipalities  of  the  Province  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  The  amounl,  paid  by  the  Province  in  bonuses  each  year  is 
as  follows : 
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1886 $452  38 

1887 834  84 

1888 574  41 

1889. ....... 364  97 

1890. 535  93 

1891 503  84 

1892 773  70 

1893 486  11 

1894 282  60 

Total    $4,808  78 

The  marked  decrease  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  amount  called  for, 
indicates  that  interest  in  the  subject,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  munici- 
palities to  avail  themselves  of  the  inducements  offered  Dy  the  Act  to  tree- 
growers,  are  declining.  The  limited  scope  of  its  operations  so  far,  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  only  forty-nine  municipalities  all  told  had,  np  to  the  end  of 
1894,  obtained  grants  from  the  tree-planting  fund.  Of  these,  forty-two  town- 
ships received  in  the  aggregate  $4,338,  the  balance,  $469.85,  being  distributed 
among  five  towns  and  two  villages. 

In  June  last  circulars  were  sent  from  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  to  the  clerks 
of  433  townships  and  228  other  municipalities  to  elicit  general  information  in 
regard  to  tree  planting.  In  the  circulars  forwarded  to  the  municipalities  which 
appeared  from  the  Public  Accounts  to  have  drawn  bonuses  under  the  Act,  the 
clerks  were  asked  for  information  as  to  the  working  of  the  measure,  the  number 
and  condition  of  the  trees  planted,  and  as  to  whether  the  people  were  satisfied 
with  the  system  and  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to  any  further  extent. 

The  returns  received  are  not  suflSciently  definite  to  enable  me  to  give  any- 
thing more  than  a  loose  approximation  of  the  number  of  trees  planted  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  bonus  provisions  of  the  Act  A  large  proportion  made  no  reply  to 
the  question  and  others  stated  that  they  had  no  data  for  an  accurate  statement 
and  merely  gave  a  rough  estimate.  Replies  received  from  twenty-eight  town- 
ships, giving  either  the  actual  figures  or  an  approximate  number,  give  an 
agg[regate  of  85,537,  and  answers  from  four  of  the  other  municipalities  show 
1,495  trees  set  out,  making  a  total  of  36,032  from  those  municipalities  which 
have  furnished  information  of  a  sufficiently  definite  character  to  be  available. 
In  addition  to  the  municipalities  which  were  known  to  have  adopted  the  Act, 
and  consequently  requested  to  furnish  this  information,  answers  received  to  the 
general  circular  sent  out  to  other  municipalities  show  that  by-laws  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions  have  also  been  adopted  by  seventeen  townships,  four  cities, 
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Dine  towns  and  eight  villages  from  which  no  claims  for  bonuses  had  been  for- 
warded, although  in  many  cases  a  good  deal  of  planting  had  been  done.  A  fair 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  trees  planted  under,  or  as  a  result  of  the  Act, 
would  be  about  76,000,  a  somewhat  meagre  result  for  nine  years  when  we 
remember  that  in  Kansas,  for  instance,  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  trees  are 
planted  yearly. 

To  the  question,  "  How  are  the  people  satisfied  with  the  system,  and  is  your 
municipality  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to  any  further  extent  ?  "  answers 
were  received  from  thirty-eight  townships  out  of  forty-two  which  had  received 
bonuses.  Of  these,  eleven  stated  that  the  by-law  adopting  the  Act  had  been 
repealed,  three  intimated  that  the  Act  was  unpopular  and  its  operations  unsatis- 
factory, ten  were  to  the  effect  that  the  people  were  indiflferent  and  not  likely  to 
avail  themselves  further  of  the  measure,  nine  expressed  themselvas  satisfied  with 
the  Act  and  anticipated  further  claims  under  it,  and  five  were  dubious  and 
indefinite.  Answers  received  from  two  towns  and  one  village  expressed  satisfac- 
tion with  the  Act,  and  from  one  village  stated  that  the  people  were  not  likely  to 
take  further  advantage  of  it. 

Among  the  numerous  reasons  assigned  why  the  Act  is  not  more  generally 
adopted  and  why  in  many  cases  it  has  failed  to  work  satisfactorily  when  put  in 
operation,  are  the  following : 

1st.  The  delay  of  three  years  which  must  elapse  between  the  planting  of  the 
trees  and  the  receipt  of  the  Qovernment  bonus. 

2nd.  Objections  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  propose  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Act,  to  the  outlay  of  public  money  on  what  they  regard  as  a  private 
benefit. 

3rd.  The  discouragements  sustained  by  many  who  have  planted  trees  on  the 
highway  from  their  destruction  by  cattle  and  the  want  of  adequate  protection. 

4th.  The  desire  of  many  landowners  to  retain  full  control  of  the  trees  planted 
by  them,  with  power  to  cut  them  down  should  they  see  fit,  which  they  would 
lose  by  accepting  the  bonus. 

6th.  The  preference  among  many  who  set  out  trees,  for  location,  modes  of 
planting,  etc.,  not  in  accordance  with  the  Act 

6th.  Lack  of  information  in  many  cases  as  to  the  details  or  even  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Act.. 

7th.  The  extent  of  roadside  planting  carried  on  irrespective  of  legislation^ 
which  in  many  localities  renders  the  Act  superfluous. 
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8th.  Objections  to  roadside  trees,  more  especially  in  localities  where  the 
roads  are  najrrow  and  the  soil  heavy,  on  the  ground  that  their  shade  keeps  the 
roads  wet  €md  muddy  and  injures  the  crops. 

I  do  not  present  these  reasons  as  being  conclusive  arguments  against  either 
the  principle  or  the  working  of  the  Act,  but  simply  as  indicative  of  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  a  measure  which,  being  permissive  in  its  character,  is  only  valuable 
80  far  as  it  C€Ln  obtain  an  active  public  support.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
Ontario  Tree  Planting  Act  of  1883  has  fallen  far  short  of  realizing  the  expecta- 
tions entertained  at  its  adoption.  The  failure  to  commend  itself  to  the  public  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  although  during  the  period  of  its  operation  there 
has  been  an  extended  and  increasing  interest  in  tree  planting,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  municipalities  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  pass  the  by-laws 
uecessaiy  to  bring  it  into  force  in  their  respective  localities,  and  that,  even  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  this  has  been  done,  such  legislation  has  either  been 
subsequently  repealed  or  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  I  therefore  venture  to  recommend  that  the  see* 
tions  of  the  Ontario  Tree  Planting  Act  of  1883,  which  provide  for  the  payment 
from  the  Provincial  treasury  of  one-half  the  amount  of  bonus  paid  by  munici- 
palities for  tree  planting  be  repealed,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  rights  of  those 
whose  claims  on  account  of  trees  already  planted  under  their  provisions  may 
mature  within  the  next  three  years. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  SOUTHWORTH, 

Clerk  of  Forestry  for  Ontario. 


In  view  of  the  iaadequacy  of  the  method  of  planting  trees  in  isolated  lines , 
as  a  means  of  either  modifying  the  climate,  maintaining  the  timber  supply,  or 
regulating  the  distribution  of  moisture,  the  Bureau  had  in  contemplation  the 
recommendation  of  a  more  comprehensive  system  based  upon  the  principles  ot 
f orestiy  for  encouraging  the  planting  of  trees  in  masses.  It  was,  however,  found 
impracticable  to  do  this  at  the  present  time  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  information 
necessary  in  framing  a  well-considered  plan  of  this  kind,  more  particularly  as  tO' 
the  localities  where  reforesting  is  specially  desirable.  The  returns  compiled  from 
the  township  assessment  rolls  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Industries,  which  pur- 
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port  to  give  the  respective  areas  of  cleared,  waste  and  wooded  land,  are  largely^ 
unreliable,  as  in  many  instances  the  assessors  do  not  discriminate  between  wooded 
land  and  waste — much  partially  cleared  or  uncultivated  land  which  should  cor- 
rectly be  classed  as  waste  being  entered  as  woodland.  A  circular  on  the  subject 
was  sent  by  the  Bureau  to  the  township  clerks  last  December,  requesting  them  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  assessors  to  the  desirability  of  greater  accuracy  in  classi- 
fication, and  judging  from  the  replies  received  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  future- 
returns  will  be  more  correct.  Any  scheme  for  reforesting  should  be  prepared 
.with  a  knowledge  of  the  comparative  needs  of  the  different  localities  of  the  Pro« 
vince,  as  though  over-clearance  has  left  in  memy  of  the  older  counties  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  land  in  timber — other  well-settled  localities  have  still  a  fair 
proportion  of  wooded  land  as  compared  with  cleared.  In  response  to  the  circu- 
lars sent  out,  various  plans  for  the  encouragement  of  tree-planting  have  been  sub- 
mitted. One  which  appears  feasible  and  has  been  successfully  carried  into  effect 
in  Kansas  and  other  Western  States  is  the  supplying  by  the  Government  of  trees- 
cheaply  or  free  of  cost  to  be  planted  in  accordance  with  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Department.  The  Bureau  has  begun  enquiries  as  to  the  cost  of  furnishing  sup- 
plies in  quantity  of  the  most  suitable  species.  Until,  however,  more  information, 
is  obtained  on  these  points  it  will  be  impossible  to  present  a  thoroughly  matured 
plan.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  can  be  done  before  the  next  session  of  the- 
Legislature. 

While  the  Ontario  Tree  Planting  Act  was  a  failure  in  some  respects,  it  was. 
ascertained  that  one  clause  of  it,  that  settling  the  ownership  of  trees  planted  on 
highways,  etc.,  by  the  owners  of  adjoining  property  had  been  found  very  satisfac- 
tory in  those  municipalities  where  the  Act  had  been  brought  into  operation.  In 
amending  the  Act  it  seemed  to  be  desirable  that  this  feature  should  become 
operative  throughout  the  Province  instead  of  being  confined  to  those  municipali- 
ties which  had  passed  by-laws  taking  advantage  of  the  Act.  Letters  had  been 
received  by  the  Bureau  from  various  sections  complaining  of  depredations  com- 
mitted upon  shade  trees  by  employees  of  telegraph,  telephone  and  other  electric 
companies  and  asking  information  as  to  the  right  to  recover  damages.  In  the 
municipalities  which  had  not  adopted  the  Act  a  doubt  existed  as  to  whether  any 
such  legal  right  could  be  maintained,  with  the  result  that  the  damstge  went  on 
unchecked.  In  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Bureau  to  the  Department  it. 
was  advised  that  in  amending  the  Act  the  clauses  giving  adjoining  property- 
owners  rights  of  ownership  over  trees  grown  in  the  highway  be  retained  and 
made  generally  applicable  irrespective  of  municipal  action,  but  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Municipal  Act  in  that  respect,  which  give  municipalities  power  to> 
regulate  and  control  the  planting  of  trees. 
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At  the  last  Session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  in  accordance  with  this 
recommendation  the  Ontario  Tree  Planting  Act,  1883,  with  amendments,  was 
repealed  and  the  following  measure  substituted : 

AN   ACT   REVISING  AND   CONSOLIDATING  THE  ACTS  TO 
ENCOURAGE  THE  PLANTING  AND  GROWING  OF  TREES. 


fl 


ER  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows : — 


1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Ontario  Tree  Planting  Act,  Short.tatie. 
1896.    R.  S.  O..  1887,  c.  201,  s.  1. 

2. — (1)  A  person  owning  land  adjacent  to  any  highway,  public  Planting  trees 
street,  lane,  alley,  place  or  square  in  this  Province,  may  plant  trees  on  ^tc!"*'^''*^*'' 
the  portion  thereof  contiguous  to  his  land,  but  no  tree  shall  be  so 
planted  that  the  same  is  or  may  become  a  nuisance  in  the  highway  or 
other  public  thoroughfare,  or  obstruct  the  fair  and  reasonable  use  of 
the  same. 

(2)  Any  owner  of  a  farm  or  lot  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treea  on 
owner  or  owners  of  adjoining  lands,  plant  trees  on  the  boundaries  of  {j^^^*'^ 
the  adjoining  lot. 

(3)  Every  tree  so  planted  on  such  highway,  street,  lane,  alley.  Property  in 
place  or  square  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  j^owSfers!^ 
lands  adjacent  to  such  highway,  street,  lane,  alley,  place  or  square,  and 
nearest  to   such  tree,  and  every  such  tree  so  planted  on  a  boundary 

line  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  common  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  adjoining  farms  or  lots. 

(4)  Every  growing  tree,  shrub  or  sapling  whatsoever,  planted  or  Property  in 
left  standing  on  either  side  of  a  highway  for  the  purposes  of  shade  or  orSamental 
ornament,  shcdl  be  deemed  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  land  trees, 
adjacent  to  the  highway  and  nearest  to  such  tree,  shrub  or  sapling. 

R.  S.  0.,  1887,  c.  201,  s.  3. 

3. — (1)  The  council  of  any  municipality  may  pass  a  by-law  for  Municipal  by- 
paying  out  of  municipal  funds  a  bonus  or  premium  not  exceeding  ijg  tree  ^'*'**' 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  and   every  ash,  bass  wood,   beech,   birch,  bonusea. 
butternut,  cedar,  cherry,  chestnut,  elm,   hickory,   maple,   oak,   pine, 
sassafras,  spruce,  walnut  or  whitewood  tree,  which  shall,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  be  planted  within  such  municipality  on  any 
highway,  or  on  any  boundary  line  of  farms  as  aforesaid,  or  within  six 
feet  of  such  boundary. 

(2)  Such  by-law  may  further  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of 
inspector  of  trees  so  planted;  for  their  due  protection  against  injury  ^'^^^ 
and  against  removal  by  any  person  or  persons,  including  the  owner, 
excepting  as  authority  may  be  given  therefor,  by  special  resolution  of 
the  council ;  for  the  conditions  on  which  bonuses  may  be  paid,  and 
generally  for  such  regulations  as  are  authorized  by  sub-sections  20 
and  20a  of  section  479  of  The  Gonaolidated  Municipal  Act,  189ii.         55  V.  c.  43. 
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4.  The  inspector  shall  make  to  the  council  one  report  for  each 
year,  if  required  so  to  do,  giving  the  n&mes  of  all  persons  entitled  to 
any  bonus  or  premium  under  the  by-law,  the  number  of  trees  of  each 
species  planted,  and  the  amount  of  bonus  or  premium  to  which  each 
person  is  entitled,  and  certifying  that  the  trees  have  been  plcmted  for 
a  period  of  three  years  and  that  they  are  alive,  healthy  and  of  good 
form  ;  and  upon  the  fiidbption  of  such  report  the  bonuses  or  premiums 
shall  be  paid  ;  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  council  be  liable  to 
pay  a  larger  sum  in  respect  of  trees  planted  under  this  Act  than  would 
be  payable  if  the  same  had  been  planted  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet 
apart,  and  in  no  case  shall  a  bonus  be  granted  where  the  trees  are  less 
than  fifteen  feet  apart.     R.  S.  0.,  c.  201,  s.  5  ;  53  V.  c.  60,  s.  1. 

5.  Where  a  municipality  has,  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
passed  a  by-law  under  the  authority  of  section  4  of  The  Onta/rio  Tree 
Planting  Act  for  granting  bonuses  for  tree  planting  and  has  paid  or 
has  become  liable  under  the  said  by-law  for  the  payment  of  any  pre- 
mium or  bonus  with  respect  to  trees  planted  prior  to  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province,  out  of  any  sum  which  may  be 
voted  bj  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose,  upon  receiving  a  copy  of 
the  inspector's  report,  certified  by  the  reeve  and  clerk,  may  recoup  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  municipality  one-half  of  the  sum  paid  by  the 
municipality  under  the  said  by-law,  the  said  report  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Treasurer  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  November  in  each  year. 

6. — (1)  Any  person  who  tied  or  fastens  any  animal  to  or  injures 
or  destroys  a  tree  planted  and  growing  upon  any  road  or  highway,  or 
upon  any  public  street,  lane,  alley,  place  or  square  in  this  Province  (or 
upon  any  boundary  line  of  farms,  if  any  such  bonus  or  premium  as 
aforesaid  has  been  paid  therefor)  or  suffers  or  permits  any  animal  in 
his  charge  to  injure  or  destroy  or  who  cuts  down  or  removes  any  such 
tree  without  having  first  obtained  permission  so  to  do  by  special 
resolution  of  the  council  of  the  municipality,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of 
money,  not  exceeding  $25  besides  costs,  as  such  justice  may  award, 
and  in  default  of  payment  the  same  may  be  levied  on  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  person  offending,  or  such  person  may  be  imprisoned  in 
the  common  gaol  of  the  county  within  which  the  municipality  is 
situate  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

(2)  One-half  of  such  fine  shall  go  to  the  person  laying  the  infor- 
mation, and  the  other  half  to  the  municipality  within  which  such 
tree  was  growing.     R.  S.  O.,  1887,  c.  210,  a  8. 


Injuring  trees 
on  boundary 


7.  Any  person  who  ties  or  fastens  any  animal  to,  or  injures  or 
destroys  any  tree  growing  for  the  purposes  of  shade  or  ornament  upon 
any  boundary  line  between  farms  or  lots,  or  who  suffers  or  permits 
any  animal  in  his  charge  to  injure  or  destroy  or  who  cuts  down  or 
removes  any  such  tree,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  owners  of 
such  tree,  shall  be  subject  to  the  like  penalties  and  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  and  dealt  with  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sectioa 
R.  S.  a,  1887,  c.  201,  s.  9. 
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8.  The  council  of  every  municipality  may  pass  by-laws  :  MuniciptJ 

(1)  To  regulate  the  planting  of  trees  upon  the  public  highway ; 

(2)  To  prohibit  the  planting  upon  the  public  highways  of  any 
species  of  trees  which  they  may  deem  unsuited  for  that  purpose  ; 

(8)  To  provide  for  the  removal  of  trees  which  may  be  planted  on 
the  public  highway  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  any  such  by-law. 
R.  S.  O.,  c.  201,  8.  10. 

9.  The  Ontario  Tree  Planting  Act  and  the  Act  passed  in  the  Rev.  Stat.  t. 
63rd  year  of  Her  Majesty  s  reign,  chaptered  60,  are  repealed.  ?^6o*re*  ^iSed* 

Tree  Planting  Independent  of  the  Act. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  tree  planting  had  been  carried  on 
throughout  the  country  independent  of  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Ontario 
Tree  Planting  Act,  the  circulars  sent  to  the  townships  which  had  not  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1894  drawn  any  bonuses  from  the  Provincial  Treasury  under  its 
provisions,  requested  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

"  Have  any  trees  been  planted  on  highways  or  on  farm  boundaries,  and  if 
80,  with  what  success  ?  " 

"What  species  have  flourished  best  and  are  regarded  as  most  satisfactory  for 
purposes  of  shade  and  ornament  ?  " 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  288  answers  received,  many  of  which  are 
indefinite  upon  this  point,  the  planting  of  forest  trees  on  or  near  highways,  on 
farm  boundaries  and  in  other  situations  than  immediately  around  the  farm  build- 
ings, has  been  undertaken  to  a  fair  or  considerable  extent  in  152  townships,  and 
to  a  small  extent  in  seventy-three  others.  Reports  from  fifty-four  show  that  no 
planting  of  the  kind  has  been  done.  In  many  of  the  latter  the  reason  assigned 
is  that  there  is  a  heavy  natural  growth  of  trees  along  the  roadsides,  or  that  the 
country  has  been  but  newly  settled.  The  answers  are  surprisingly  encouraging 
as  to  the  success  of  tree  planting  on  the  highways  in  nearly  all  cases,  instances  of 
failure  being  altogether  exceptional,  and  usually  attributable  to  the  prevalence  of 
drought  during  the  seasons  in  which  the  trees  were  planted.  It  is  diflBcult  to 
give  any  classification  under  this  head,  as  in  some  cases  the  failure  is  only  partial 
— trees  set  out  at  one  time  or  in  a  particular  locality  having  failed,  while  others 
in  the  same  municipality  are  doing  well.  But  the  failures,  total  and  partial 
together,  amount  to  but  a  small  percentage. 

Most  of  the  answers  express  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  tree  planting, 
but  some  are  disposed  to  consider  the  growing  of  trees  along  roadsides  and  farm 
boundaries  a  mistake,  fearing  that  when  the  trees  attain  maturity  the  crops  will 
be  injured  by  too  much  shade.  Crops  cannot  be  successfully  grown  immediately 
under  large  trees,  but  there  are  very  few  farms  indeed  in  this  country  so  closely 
cultivated  as  to  utilize  every  square  yard  of  soil,  tracts  considerably  larger  than 
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the  narrow  strip  which  would  be  overshaded  by  a  row  of  trees  being  left  unpro- 
ductive in  almost  every  instance.  The  most  obvious  way  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  leave  a  margin  underneath  the  trees  unsown  rather  than  dispense  with 
them.  The  apparent  loss  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  benefit 
received  by  the  rest  of  the  field  from  the  protection  of  the  trees  acting  as  a  wind- 
break. 

In  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  the  preference  of  those  who  have 
f)lanted  trees  is  for  the  maple.  In  most  of  the  answers,  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  tree 
mentioned  as  being  planted,  and  where  the  planting  has  embraced  several  vari- 
eties it  is  nearly  always  given  the  first  place.  Where  the  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  hard  and  soft  maple  the  latter  appears  to  be  slightly  the  most  pop- 
ular— doubtless  by  reason  of  its  quick  growth.  The  only  other  hardwood  tree 
which  finds  any  general  favor  is  the  elm.  In  a  few  municipalities  horse  chest- 
But,  ash,  basswood  and  poplar  are  mentioned  as  having  been  used,  but  the  latter 
tree  is  not  re^jarded  as  satisfactory  on  account  of  its  wide-spreading  roots.  Among, 
evergreens,  spruce  is  the  favorite,  the  next  in  popularity  being  cedar. 

Aubor  Day. 

The  following  questions  as  to  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  by  the  sehools 
and  the  planting  of  the  school  grounds  with  trees  were  submitted  : 

"  Has  Arbor  Day  been  observed  in  your  municipality  ?  Have  many  trees 
been  planted  in  school  grounds  ?     If  so,  how  many  of  them  lived  ?  " 

Answers  to  all  or  some  of  these  questions  were  received  from  the  clerks  of 
305  townships  and  122  other  municipalities.  These  indicate  that  in  a  majority 
of  the  schools  the  day  is  commemorated  and  more  or  less  tree  planting  done,  so 
far  as  opportunity  oflFers.  The  results,  however,  have  fallen  very  far  short  of 
what  might  have  been  accomplished  had  the  work  been  more  systematically  and 
intelligently  undertaken.  The  day  appears  to  be  generally  observed  by  the 
schools  in  211  of  the  municipalities,  while  in  129  others  it  has  been  sometimes  or 
partially  recognized.  In  eighty-six  it  has  been  ignored  altogether,  but  it  must 
be  noted  that  these  are  in  nearly  all  instances  situated  in  the  newer  or  more 
sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  Province,  where  less  necessity  for  tree  plant- 
ing exists.  In  most  cases  the  observance  takes  the  form  of  planting  trees 
about  the  school  grounds,  but  in  some  localities  little  if  any  tree  planting  is  done, 
and  the  day  is  devoted  to  setting  out  flowers  or  cleaning  up  the  grounds.  In  a 
number  of  the  municipalities,  especially  in  the  older  towns  and  villages  the 
grounds  have  been  for  years  well-shaded,  or  else  are  so  limited  in  area  that  there 
is  little  need  or  opportunity  for  setting  out  trees  excepting  to  replace  such  as 
may  have  died  during  the  year.  The  most  disappointing  feature  of  the  returns 
is  the  poor  results  of  the  work  actually  performed  in  securing  a  permanent  and 
healthy  growth  of  trees.     A  very  large  proportion  of  the  trees  planted  on  Arbor 
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Day  appear  to  die  shortly  afterwards,  either  from  having  been  improperly 
planted,  from  subsequent  lack  of  proper  care  and  attention,  or  from  injuries 
wantonly  inflicted  or  caused  by  the  lack  of  adequate  protection. 

Teachers  as  a  rule — in  common  with  the  general  public — do  not  sufficiently 
realize  the  need  of  care  and  preparation  in  tree-planting.  The  general  idea  is 
that  all.  that  is  necessary  is  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  put  in  the  tree,  and  fill 
it  up  again.  Arbor  Day  exercises  are  too  often  conducted  on  this  plan,  no  care 
being  taken  to  prepare  or  manure  the  ground  or  to  see  that  the  precautions 
which  a  skilled  gardener  or  nurseryman  would  adopt  are  observed.  The  saplings 
^re  perhaps  planted,  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  until  their  roots  are 
•dry,  in  a  bed  of  hard  clay  or  thin  sandy  soil  with  their  roots  crowded  in  anyhow 
instead  of  being  properly  expanded  and  the  soil  well  shaken  into  the  interstices. 
They  are  probably  watered  once  or  twice  and  then  left  to  take  t^eir  chance 
through  the  droughts  of  summer,  and  a  very  slim  chance  it  is  likely  to  be. 
Obviously  where  trees  are  planted  on  a  play  ground  or  adjacent  streets  and  lanes 
they  need  to  be  surrounded  with  tree-guards  to  protect  them  against  continual 
pushing  and  the  danger  of  accidental  mutilation  or  injury.  It  is  too  commonly 
the  case  that  the  interest  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  growth  of  the  school  yard 
trees  ceases  with  the  Arbor  Day  ceremonial  and  that  the  unfortunate  saplings 
are  either  left  to  perish  of  drought  before  they  have  fairly  obtained  a  foothold 
in  the  soil,  or  being  without  guards,  are  so  damaged  by  rough  and  thoughtless 
school  boys  that  they  either  die  outright  or  linger  on,  it  may  be,  for  a  few  years 
in  a  stunted  and  unsightly  form. 

Notwithdtanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the  answers  received  show  a  marked 

advance  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 

attempt  has  at  least  been  made  to  beautify  the  school  grounds  by  tree-planting. 

In  240  municipalities,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  wording  of  the  answers, 

the  grounds  about  the  school-houaes  have  been  planted  with  trees.     In  106  others 

there  has  been  planting  to  a  limited  extent,  and  in  forty-six  no  trees  have  been 

set  out.     So  far  as  the  answers  respecting  the  success  of  tree-planting  admit  of 

classification,  the  results  have  been  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  132  instances,  and 

fairly  so  in  fifty-two  more.     In  seventy-eight  municipalities  the  planting  has 

been  decidedly  unsuccessful,  while  in  eighty-six  cases  the  answers  to  the  questions 

are  so  vague  and  indefinite  as  to  afibrd  little  or  no  indication  as  to  the  actual 

facts  of  the  situation.     It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  in  the  most  of  such 

instances  tree-planting  has  not  proved  a  marked  success. 

Arbor  Day  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  a  comparatively  recent  institution 

and  in  some  instances  where  the  answers  note  a  thriving  growth  of  trees  around 

the  school-grounds  it  is  mentioned  that  the  planting  was  done  by  the  trustees 

some  time  since.     While  it  is  not  therefore  possible  to  say  how  much  of  the 

improvement  in  the  condition  of  school-grounds  is  due  to  the  institution  of  Arbor 
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Day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  it  has^ccomplished  something  in  encouraging^ 
the  planting  of  trees  and  developing  among  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  the 
love  of  natural  beauty.  The  defects  in  the  system  as  at  present  pursued  caa 
be  easily  remedied. 

In  the  first  place  teachers  should  receive  brief  and  elementary  instructions 
as  to  how  to  plant  and  care  for  trees,  so -that  the  mistakes  so  frequently  made  at 
the  outset  may  for  the  future  be  avoided.  Then  all  trees  planted  on  Arbor  Day 
or  at  any  other  time  about  the  school  grounds  should  be  surrounded  with  a 
wooden  or  wire  tree-guard  to  protect  them  from  the  otherwise  almost  inevitable 
consequences  of  exposure  in  a  neighborhood  where  they  are  specially  liable  to  be 
injured  by  rough  and  careless  handling  during  schoolboy  games.  The  general 
observance  of  the  day  will,  no  doubt,  have  a  tendency  to  make  public  school 
pupils  more  careful,  and  by  imparting  an  interest  in  trees  lessen  considerably 
the  danger  from  wanton  and  malicious  injury,  but  whatever  progress  may  be 
made  in  this  direction  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  protect  young  trees  during 
the  first  few  years  against  accident. 

Decrease  of  the  Water  Supply. 

Answers  to  the  questions,  "  How  does  the  supply  of  water  now  obtainable 
from  natural  streams  during  the  summer  compare  with  that  formerly  existing? 
If  any  marked  change  has  taken  place,  to  what  do  you  attribute  it  ? " — were 
received  from  267  townships.  The  general  tenor  of  these  replies,  most  of  which 
are  very  positive,  fully  bears  out  the  conclusion  that  in  most  of  the  lonejer-settled 
portions  of  the  province,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  where  forest  clearance  has 
been  by  no  means  so  general,  the  cutting  down  of  the  timber  about  the  head- 
waters and  along  the  banks  of  water-courses  has  resulted  in  a  growing  scarcity 
of  water  during  the  summer  months.  This  change  in  the  climatic  conditions  has 
attained  such  proportions  as  to  be  a  serious  cause  of  loss  and  inconvenience  in 
most  seasons.  The  injury  to  crops  from  the  protracted  droughts  which  of  late 
years  have  become  of  frequent  occurrence  has  been  very  great,  and  farmers  in 
many  localities  formerly  sure  of  a  never-failing  supply  of  water,  often  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  go  miles  during  the  dry  season  to  obtain  sufficient  for  their 
stock.  Testimony  is  general  and  emphatic  as  to  the  operation  of  these  causes 
in  altering  the  climate  of  Ontario  for  the  worse.  The  most  serious  feature  of 
the  situation  as  affecting  agriculture  seems  to  be  that  the  evil  is  increasing  in 
intensity  year  by  year  in  proportion  as  the  work  of  indiscriminate  clearing  goes 
on  unchecked,  and  large  tracts,  which  owing  to  their  natural  situation  ought  U> 
be  left  in  timber,  are  stripped  of  vegetation. 

A  considerable  decrease  of  the  water  supply  from  natural  streams  is  indi- 
cated by  the  replies  from  171  townships ;  while  in  twenty-two  instances  the 
falling  off  appears  to  be  but  slight ;  in  fifty-six  cases  no  marked  change  is  report- 
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«d ;  while  the  answers  from  seven  townships  are  to  the  effect  that  water  is  more 
plentiful  than  formerly ;  eleven  answers  are  too  indefinite  for  classification.  In 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  the  diminution  in  the  water  supply  owing  to 
the  lessening  in  volume  or  drying  up  of  the  streams  is  attributed  to  the  clearing  of 
the  forests,  eighty-eight  answers  giving  this  as  the  ,cause.  The  extensive  drainage 
operations  carried  on,  especially  in  low-lying  and  swampy  parts  of  the  country 
are  assigned  as  the  reason  in  twenty-nine  instances  and  thirty-five  replies, 
give  both  clearing  and  drainage  as  the  causes  of  the  decrease.  In  thirty-six 
answers,  no  cause  is  given.  In  the  seven  townships  in  which  the  supply  is  more 
plentiful  than  formerly,  the  reason  generally  assigned  is  some  peculiar  local  condi- 
tion, such  as  the  flow  of  drainage  from  some  adjoining  section,  the  deepening  of 
streams  or  the  construction  of  dams.  One  iastance,  however,  is  worthy  of  special 
mention  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  re-forostation  in 
restoring  conditions  more  favorable  to  agriculture  than  those  generally  prevailing. 
"  About  forty  years  ago,"  writes  Mr.  William  Gorman,  Clerk  of  the  Township 
of  Grattan,  "  a  great  fire  ran  over  the  greater  part  of  this  section,  and  it  was 
noticeable  for  a  number  of  years  that  the  water  in  our  streams  was  less  than 
formerly.  But  a  second  growth  of  trees  has  grown  up  on  all  the  waste  and 
unoccupied  lands  since.  I  believe  in  some  measure  to  this  may  be  attributed  almost 
^s  plentiful  a  supply  of  water  in  our  streams  as  fifty  years  ago  when  this  sec- 
tion was  all  forest  and  lakes.'*  This  instance,  where  nature  has  been  left  unassist- 
ed to  restore  the  equilibrium  and  re-clothe  the  devastated  region,  affords  a  striking 
evidence  of  what  might  be  accomplished  in  many  other  parts  where  conditions 
-are  similar,  by  the  replanting  of  waste  lands  which  have  been  stripped  of  their 
timber  by  fire  or  the  axe  of  the  lumberman.  The  spontaneous  springing  up  of  a 
second  growth,  which  in  the  instance  specified,  has  wrought  so  beneficial  a  change, 
cannot  always  be  depended  on.  It  is  apt  to  be  tardy  and  uncertain,  especially 
in  localities  where  the  situation  is  elevated  and  the  soil  light  or  stony,  which  as 
a  rule,  are  precisely  the  areas  where  re-forestation  will  accomplish  the  most  good 
and  are  the  least  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  Moreover  if  instead  of 
leaving  the  work  to  the  slow  progress  of  nature,  these  barren  uplands  and  hill- 
sidea  were  replanted,  timber  of  a  much  more  valuable  character  than  the  generally 
poor  quality  of  wood  which  takes  the  place  of  the  pines  and  hardwood  of  a  fire- 
4iwept  region  would  be  secured. 
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FORESTRY  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  work  to  be  accomplished  in  the  direction 
of  forestry  in  the  settled  as  compared  with  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  Province 
is  that  while  the  preservation  c£  the  existing  forests  under  public  control  can  be 
effected  by  a  few  comprehensive  changes  in  the  law  or  administrative  measures, 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  the  woodlands  in  settled  localities 
must  be  largely  of  an  educational  character.  Legislation  may  do  much  in  pro- 
viding assistance  and  formulating  a  system  under  which  the  work  caji  be  carried 
on  more  economically  and  effectively  than  by  unaided  individual  effort.  But  in  a 
country  where  the  rights  of  private  property  owners  are  so  fully  recognized  as  in 
Canada,  the  first  and  foremost  requisite  to  the  adoption  of  any  comprehensive 
scheme  of  sylviculture  as  distinguished  from  governmental  forestry  operations  is 
to  convince  the  farmers  and  other  rural  land  owners  of  its  desirability.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  public  opinion  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  rapidly 
coming  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  or  replacing  the  woodland 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  desirable  climatic  conditions.  The  heavy  floods  which 
now  generally  prevail  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  snow  hfl«  nielted — which  have 
been  particularly  destructive  this  season  by  reason  of  the  depth  of  snow — and  the 
ensuing  droughts  of  the  summer  have  done  much  to  force  the  subject  upon  public 
attention.  The  work  done  in  this  Province  in  connection  with  forestry,  being 
mainly  of  an  educational  nature,  has  familiarized  all  fairly  educated  and  intelli- 
gent men  with  the  cause  of  these  unfavorable  changes,  and  thus  paved  the  way 
towards  practical  action.  The  exhaustion  of  the  fuel  supply  has  also  been 
seriously  felt  in  many  of  the  older  counties.  In  short,  the  whole  matter  has  been 
brought  practically  home  to  the  people  of  the  country  districts  as  never  before, 
and  the  more  prudent  and  progressive  farmers  fully  appreciate  the  need  of  con- 
serving such  remains  of  the  forest  as  they  possess. 

Where  there  are  a  few  acres  remaining  wholly  or  partially  in  timber,  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  preserve  them  as  woodland,  provided  the  stock  are 
kept  out.  In  most  instances,  farmers,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  economy,  are  apt 
to  use  the  wood-lot,  after  it  has  been  thinned  out  by  cutting  for  fuel  and  has  been 
partially  overgrown  with  grass,  as  a  pasture  ground.  This  effectually  prevents 
the  forest  reproducing  itself,  as  it  would  do  if  properly  managed.  The  stock 
trample  down  and  consume  the  young  seedlings  and  underbrush,  and  injure  the 
exposed  roots  of  the  older  trees,  causing  their  premature  decay.  As  the  wood-lot 
is  continually  drawn  upon  for  fuel,  the  grass-covered  spaces  between  the  remain- 
ing trees  grow  larger,  and  no  young  saplings  spring  up  to  take  the  places  of  the 
trees  removed,  and  in  a  short  time  there  is  little  left  but  a  few  stunted  or  rotting 
trees.  If  the  cattle  and  sheep  had  been  fenced  out,  a  new  forest  growth  would 
speedily  have  covered  the  ground  in  most  places,  and  if,  in  addition,  a  little  labor 
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had  been  bestowed  in  replanting  any  vacant  spots,  remaining  and  thinning  out 
the  young  trees  where  they  grew  too  thickly,  the  productive  capacity  ot  the  lot 
as  a  source  of  wood  supply  would  have  been  maintained.  It  is  always  easier  to 
preserve  a  remnant  of  forest  than  to  undertake  a  new  plantation,  as  the  old  trees 
furnish  the  best  possible  protection  for  the  newer  growth,  and  the  soil,  retaining 
something  of  the  forest  character,  renders  the  work  of  man  merely  supplementary 
to  that  of  nature.  This  subject  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  a  paper  on  ''  The  Plant- 
ing  and  Management  of  Woods,"  by  Mr.  A.  Kirkwood,  given  in  this  volume. 

The  preservation  in  timber  of  existing  woodlands  throughout  the  cleared  dis- 
tricts, though  highlydesirable,both  in  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  and  of  the  com- 
munity, even  if  generally  undertaken,  would  go  but  a  short  distance  towards  repair- 
ing the  injury  already  done  by  over-clearing  and  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
timber  for  future  needs.  The  farmer  or  land  owner  possessed  of  tracts  of  land,  which 
from  the  soil  or  situation  are  not  adapted  to  tillage,  should  turn  his  attention  to  tree- 
planting  as  a  commercial  investment.  At  first  sight  no  doubt  such  a  suggestion 
may  appear  absurd  to  the  farmer  of  the  old  school,  who  ha^s  taken  little  note  of 
the  great  economic  changes  of  the  last  generation.  Having  been  trained  to  cut 
down  trees  at  a  time  when  trees  were  valueless  and  wheat  dear,  he  has  kept  on 
in  the  same  groove,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  trees  are  becoming  increasingly 
valuable  as  wheat  grows  cheap.  Though  the  depression  in  agricultural  produce 
has  forced  itself  upon  him,  he  has  not  yet  realized  the  other  factor  of  the  situa- 
tion,  viz.,  the  increasing  scarcity  and  dearness  of  timber.  The  business  of  farm-- 
ing  is  one  which  requires  as  much  foresight,  calculation  and  close  observation  of 
the  tendencies  of  trade  and  social  development  on  a  large  scale  as  does  that  of 
the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer,  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  farmer 
limits  his  forecast  to  the  coming  harvest  and  takes  little  thought  of  those  gradual 
though  sweeping  changes  which  affect  the  conditions  of  his  calling  and  render  the 
old  ways  unprofitable.  There  are  large  areas  upon  which,  whatever  might  once 
have  been  the  case,  it  will  no  longer  .pay  to  grow  grain,  but  where  it  will  pay  to 
raise  trees,  where  the  timber  as  a  merchantable  commodity  will  yield  enough  to 
give  a  handsome  profit  on  the  expense  of  planting  and  preservation  in  addition 
to  the  advantages  of  shelter  and  ornament  afforded  while  growing. 

The  objection  often  raised  to  the  proposal  is  that  forest  trees  are  a  crop  of 
such  slow  growth  that  the  man  in  middle  life  who  plants  them  is  not  likely  ta 
live  Jong  enough  to  reap  the  benefit.  Supposing  this  were  the  case,  the  same  is 
true  of  the  most  expensive  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  in  which  shrewd 
and  farseeing  business  men  engage.  It  is  rarely  that  a  man  who  builds  houses  to 
rent  gets  back  his  money  with  interest  during  his  lifetime,  or  that  the  manufacturer 
or  investor  in  railroad  or  mining  stocks  ^are  recouped  for  their  outlay  in  the 
course  of  twenty  or  thirty -five  years,  except  in  case  of  speculative  investment 
where  they  run  great  risk  of  losing  everything.     In  all  investments  where  the 
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return  is  reasonably  certain  the  yield  is  so  small  that  the  capitalist  cannot  expect 
to  draw,  during  his  life,  in  profit  or  interest  the  amount  embarked.  In  most 
cases  he  has  no  sucli  expectation.  He  is  satisfied  to  know  that  his  capital  is  safe 
and  increasing,  so  that  he  may  leave  a  provision  for  his  family.  It  is  precisely 
this  large  and  farsighted  way  of  looking  at  things,  making  plans  for  many  years 
ahead  and  sacrificing  immediate  returns  to  the  success  of  projects  which  may 
mature  in  the  faraway  future,  which  gives  the  business  man  and  manufacturer 
so  great  an  advantage  over  the  farmer,  who,  as  a  rule,  only  looks  twelve  months 
ahead.  It  is  true  that  the  farmer  realizes  that  agriculture,  in  these  days  of  com- 
petition, is  a  business  requiring  as  keen  foresight  and  as  shrewd  an  appreciation 
of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  as  any  other  business,  that  if  he  persists  in 
the  attempt  to  manufacture  wheat,  where  natural  conditions  combined  with 
market  requirements  demand  the  manufacture  of  wood,  he  has  no  more  right 
to  expect  success  than  any  other  manufacturer  who  blindly  disregards  economic 
laws. 

But  it  is  not  true  by  any  means  that  timber  growing  is  an  investment  purely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  next  generation.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmer  who  plants 
trees  will  ih  a  very  few  years  have  the  advantage  of  the  protection  they  will  afibrd 
to  his  crops  in  the  adjoining  fields.  Acting  as  windbreaks  and  distributors  of 
moisture  they  will,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  plantation,  mitigate  the 
extremes  of  the  weather  and  break  the  force  of  parching  or  blighting Svinds.  Apart 
Altogether  from  their  value  as  timber,  they  will  beautify  and  render  attractive, 
the  farm,  which,  should  the  owner  wish  to  dispose  of  it,  will  considerably  enhance 
the  price.  While  such  esthetic  considerations  undoubtedly  have  their  place  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  there  are  some  writers  who  are  disposed  to  push  them 
altogether  too  far  and  whose  utterances  give  the  impression  that  they  regard  a 
wood  lot  as  something  never  to  be  touched  wtih  the  axe.  Scientific  forestry  has 
no  sympathy  with  this  idea.  The  wood  lot,  like  the  forest,  should  be  treated  so 
as  to  make  it  as  productive  as  possible  and  the  thoroughly  matured  trees  should 
be  cut  away  and  the  vacancies  filled  by  new  ones. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  growing  interest  in  the  question  is 
manifested  by  the  number  of  letters  received  from  farmers,  asking  for  advise  and 
information  as  to  the  planting  of  trees  for  windbreaks,  shade,  etc.,  but  few 
inquiries  have  been  made  respecting  the  selection  of  varieties  with  a  view  to  the 
commercial  value  of  the  timber.  This  is,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  impression  as 
to  the  length  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  a  tree  attains  a  commercial  value. 
Recent  observations  and  experiments  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  generally 
prevalent  ideas  on  this  point. 

The  period  required  by  a  tree  to  attain  maturity,  or  a  profitable  size,  under 
favorable  conditions,  is  much  shorter  than  popularly  supposed.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  white  pine — probably  the  most  valuable  timber-tree  in  Ontario — 
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the  period  of  growth  which  was  formerly  reckoned  at  175  or  200  years,  will 
yield  merchantable  timber  after  forty  years  growth,  and  several  other  trees  can  be 
raised  to  attain  saleable  proportions  in  probably  even  a  shorter  period.  The  ideas 
of  most  farmers  as  to  the  slow  growth  of  timber-trees  have  doubtless  been  gained 
by  noting  the  progress  of  saplings  in  the  forest.  This  is  misleading,  as  young 
trees  set  out  in  the  open,  or  in  a  plantation  where  they  have  abundant  space  and 
light,  grow  far  more  rapidly  than  in  the  woods.  The  forest  tree  has  from  the 
first  to  struggle  for  its  life  against  a  crowd  of  competitors,  and  the  result  is  that 
where  the  tangle  of  underbrush  is  thick  they  retard  each  other  s  progress,  and  it 
is  only  after  years  of  struggle  that  some  are  firmly  established  and  the  others 
K^rowded  out.  One  of  these  saplings,  if  planted  out  when  a  few  feet  high,  would 
have  been  well  advanced  towards  maturity,  while  its  rivah  were  still  in  the 
«apling  stage. 

By  planting  some  of  the  valuable  kinds  of  nut-producing  trees,  such  as 
walnut,  chestnut  and  hickory,  the  farmer  can  ensure  an  additional  source  of 
profit  from  their  yield,  long  before  maturity  has  been  attained,  as  their  produce 
is  always  in  demand.  But  even  if  no  incidental  revenue  were  to  be  looked  for, 
«  consideration  which  every  business  man  would  appreciate  is  that  a  plantation  of 
trees  of  such  kinds  as  possess  a  commercial  value  is  an  addition  to  the  land- 
owner's capital.  Such  a  plantation,  though  only  of  a  few  years'  growth,  and  not 
likely  to  yield  saleable  timber  for  a  generation,  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  asset  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  owner's  farm,  which  in- 
creases each  succeeding  year.  It  possesses  a  value  of  the  same  character  as  a  life- 
insurance  or  endowment  policy  upon  which  several  payments  have  been  made, 
which,  though  the  amount  cannot  be  collected  until  an  uncertain  or  remote 
period  in  the  future,  will  nevertheless  always  bring  its  price  in  the  market. 

As  an  instance  of  the  comparatively  rapid  growth  of  white  pine,  Mr.  Halla- 
-day,  formerly  Crown  Timber  Agent  for  the  Mississippi  District,  relates  that  he 
knew  of  a  farmer  cutting  some  young  pines  on  his  farm  that  had  grown  up  since 
he  bought  the  place  thirty  years  previously.  These  trees  yielded  two  logs  each, 
the  bottom  log  being  eighteen  inches  at  the  butt  and  fourteen  inches  at  the  tip* 
Unfortunately  the  rings  of  the  trees  were  not  counted,  though  the  fanner  was 
positive  in  his  statement  that  the  trees  were  not  there  at  the  time  he  bought  the 
farm  thirty  years  before. 

Hon.  John  D.  Lyman,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  one  of  the  most  practical 
articles  on  tree-culture  that  has  appeared  in  the  United  States,  givei  some  figures 
as  to  the  growth  of  young  pines  on  his  place,  which  tend  to  throw  new  light  on 
t!us  question.  Referring  to  a  group  of  trees,  shown  by  their  annual  rings  to  be 
About  forty-seven  years  old,  Mr.  Lyman  remarks  :  "  These  trees,  by  proper 
pruning  and  thinning,  would,  I  think,  have  been  at  least  seventy-five  feet  in 
lieight,  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  four  feet  from  the  ground :  the  twenty? 
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foot  butt  logs,  almost  perfectly  clear  from  knots,  with  some  60,000  or  more  feet  of 
excellent  round-edged  inch  boards  to  the  acre."  Mr.  Lyman  also  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  another  lot  of  pines  standing  on  lOS  square  rods  of  land  pur- 
chased by  him  as  abandoned  farm  land,  the  young  growth  having  been  first 
observed  by  him  in  1870 : 

Although  but  little  if  .any  over  five  miles  from  the  large  village  of  Farming- 
ton  and  close  by  the  road  in  New  Durham,  it  is  not  thought  by  the  best  judges 
theVe  that  I  could  have  sold  these  pines  and  the  land  upon  which  they  stand,  when 
I  first  noticed  them,  for  two  dollars.  Probably  in  1872  or  73,  I  showed  to  Hon. 
I.  P.  Berry,  who  lives  near,  the  thicket,  and  showing  him  how  I  would  like  ta 
have  them  thinned,  he  did  it  admirably  and  took  the  bean-poles,  stakes,  fence- 
poles  and  wood  which  he  cut  out  for  his  pay.  They  ought  to  have  been  thinned 
earlier.  After  this  first  thinning  they  were  neglected  for  five  or  seven  years. 
They  had  in  this  time  grown  quite  fast  and  become  crowded  with  live  tops  too^ 
small  for  continued  rapid  growth,  Mr.  Berry  has  often  thinned  them  since,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  overcome  the  injury  done  them  by  their  not  having 
been  thinned  at  an  earlier  age  than  was  their  first  thinning,  and  the  long  neglect 
immediately  following  that  first  thinning.  Two  years  ago  I  cut  one  of  the  trees 
to  find  its  height,  size  and  age.  It  had  in  the  stump  either  thirty-nine  or  forty 
annual  rings,  I  am  not  sure  which. 

Not  being  quite  able  to  agree  with  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  under 
the  government  at  Washington,  upon  various  points  in  the  growing  of  timber  as 
a  crop,  the  chief  sent  Austin  Gary  Esq.,  to  see  and  measure  my  pines,  and  he  pro- 
nounced them  as  excelling  any  lot  he  had  seen,  and  the  chief  upon  receiving  the- 
report  of  the  measurements  declared  them  of  exceptional  growth  and  desired  that 
one  of  the  pines  be  felled  and  sections  cut  out  at  each  ten  feet  and  forwarded  to 
him  at  Washington.  Both  chief  and  agent,  Austin  Gary,  thought  from  their  size 
that  they  must  be  much  more  than  forty-five  years  old.  The  sections  have  been 
procured  and  forwarded.  The  pine  sawed  down  had  fifty-four  annual  rings  at 
the  stump  where  it  averaged  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Its  height 
was  eighty  feet.  Its  diameter  at  each  ten  feet  inside  the  bark  and  its  annual 
rings  are  as  follows  : 

Diameter  up  10  feet — 14  inches No.  of  rings  46. 

"              20  "  12f  " "  "  42. 

aO  "  12|  "  "  "  87. 

40  "  lOJ  "  "  "  32. 

50  "  8|  "  "  "  24. 

60  "  51  '•  "  "  15. 

70  "  3  "  •'  "  8. 

One  of  the  smallest  on  the  lot  was  felled  €uid  forty-three  grains  or  rings  were 
found  in  the  stump  where  it  was  eleven  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  its 
height  was  seventy-two  and  a  half  feet.  Their  average  age  is  not  far  from  fifty 
years — perhaps  nearer  forty-eight  years. 

In  January  of  this  year  a  letter  appeared  in  the  New  Jersey  Forester  from 
Mr.  T.  B.  Coursey,  of  Frederica,  Delaware,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : 

I  bought  a  farm  near  this  place  in  1839,  and  in  1840  planted  chestnut,  wal- 
mit  and  pine  trees  on  about  eight  acres.  I  was  then  in  my  thirty-fourth  year, 
and  have  been  cutting  the  timber  for  fuel  and  sawlogs  for  over  twenty-five  years^ 
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The  first  growth  of  pine  and  chestnut  have  been  mostly  cut,  but  I  have  chestnuts 
still  standing  of  my  own  planting  that  measure  nine  feet  and  six  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  butt  and  six  feet  in  circumference  thirty  feet  from  the  ground, 
making  three  sawlogs  each  fifteen  feet  in  length.  I  would  still  have  some  of  my 
first  growth  of  pine  had  I  not  allowed  a  friend  to  cut  them  for  piling  some  years 
ago.  He  said  that  he  could  not  find  others  tall  enough  to  fill  his  order.  I  think 
they  were  eighty  feet  in  length.  At  any  rate,  I  have  some  second  growth  pine, 
which  came  from  seed  of  the  first  growth,  that  are  seventy-five  feet  high. 

But  little  has  been  so  far  done  in  the  way  of  replanting  except  upon  road- 
sides or  in  lines  along  farm  boundaries  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wind-breaks. 
Among  those  who  have  set  out  plantations  of  trees  may  be  mentioned  Thomas 
Conant,  Oshawa  ;  Allan  Pringle,  Selby ;  George  Qooderham,  Toronto,  and  T.  M. 
Grover,  Norwood,  all  of  whom  have  met  with  gratifying  success  in  their  opera- 
tions and  done  much  to  demonstrate  by  their  example  the  advantages  of  sylvi- 
culture. 

The  setting  out  of  trees  in  lines  along  highways  or  elsewhere,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Ontario  Tree  Planting  Act  of  1883,  though  desirable  for  pur- 
poses of  shade  and  adornment,  can  have  little  effect  upon  the  climate  or  water 
storage,  and  will  not  produce  commercially  valuable  timber.  The  repeal  of  the 
bonus  provision,  therefore,  which  had  been  taken  advantage  of  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  is  in  no  respect  a  backward  step,  but  rather  clears  the  way  for  more  com- 
prehensive legislation  in  accordance  with  the  aims  and  principles  of  forestry. 
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WHAT  TREES  SHALL  WE  PLANT  ? 

In  consideriog  the  planting  of  trees  for  prospective  profit  in  addition  to  the 
incidental  effect  on  rainfall  and  climate,  the  questions  requiring  most  attention 
are  the  selection  of  the  lot  to  be  planted  and  the  choice  of  the  varieties  of  trees 
to  plant.  Among  the  considerations  determining  the  latter  should  be  their  adap- 
tation to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  other  local  conditions.  Every  farmer  of  course 
is  fully  aware  of  how  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  growing 
ordinary  farm  crops,  and  would  not  attempt  to  raise  any  sort  of  cereal  or  veget- 
able in  soil  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  manifestly  unsuited  for  it.  To  a 
large  extent  the  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  case  of  tree-growing,  and  in 
undertaking  to  form  a  plantation  the  first  essential  is  to  be  sure  that  the  requil^e- 
ments  of  the  varieties  selected  are  suited  to  the  land  set  apart  for  the  purpose- 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  most  instances  the  lot  devoted  to  wood-grow- 
ing will  be  land  of  an  inferior,  rather  than  a  good  quality,  as  the  latter  will  natur- 
ally be  reserved  for  cultivation.  While,  generally  speaking  any  tree  can  be  got 
to  grow  on  good  land,  other  conditions  being  fairly  favorable,  some  of  the  more 
valuable  kinds  will  not  flourish  where  the  soil  is  decidedly  of  a  poor  quality,  and 
to  attempt  to  grow  them  would  only  result  in  disappointment. 

For  example,  where  it  has  been  decided  to  plant  a  sandy,  barren  waste,  pines 
will  be  found  more  profitable  than  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  hardwood  trees 
because  of  their  greater  adaptability  to  the  soil.  The  white  pine,  while  of  course 
thriving  better  on  good  rich  soil  will  grow  on  comparatively  poor  land,  where 
ash  or  oak  would  make  no  growth  at  all.  Recent  observations  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that 

White  Pine 

will  make  merchantable  timber  much  sooner  than  is  generally  believed,  and 
instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  under  favorable  circumstances  treeS  of 
this  variety  thirty  years  old  have  yielded  good  marketable  timber.  In  fact  the 
white  pine  is  a  rapid-growing  tree  and  a  valuable  tree  to  plant,  the  principal 
drawback  to  its  merits  in  this  respect  being  the  amount  of  care  required  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  growth. 

The  Shellbark  Hickory 
is  among  the  most  desirable  trees  to  plant  for  profit  for  the  reason  that  it  can  be 
harvested  when  comparatively  young  and  its  nuts  are  marketable.  If  planted 
close  together  the  young  trees  taken  out  in  thinning  have  a  value  for  carriage 
work.  One  cut  of  a  hickory  tree  six  inches  in  diameter  will  make  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  spokes.  In  small  trees  of  say  four  inches  diameter,  the  first  two  cuts 
are  used  for  spokes  the  rest  for  head-blocks  and  other  parts  of  carriages.  Prof. 
Budd  of  Iowa,  advises  planting  the  nuts  of  the  hickory  where  the  the  trees  are 
intended  to  remain.  If  planted  for  forest  tree?  and  not  for  nut-bearing  purposes 
alone  the  same  authority  advises  planting  the  nuts  eight  feet  apart  each  way 

with  plenty  of  larch  or  tamarack  seedlings  between  to  act  as  nurse  trees  to  the 
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hickory.     As  they  grow  up  the  larch  may  be  cut  away  and  sold.     The  price  paid 

by  the  makers  of  carriarge  wheels  for  hickory — which  is  now  all  imported  from 

the  United  States — is  such  as  to  afford  a  return  equal  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen 

dollars  per  cord.     The  hickory  grows  best  on  a  rich  deep'  fertile  soil  and  while  it 

will  succeed  on  ordinary  land  should  not  be  planted  upon  sandy  or  sterile  soil. 

Among  other  valuable  trees  to  plant  in  viiw  of  the  increasing  demand  for 

their    timber  for   manufacturing   purposes    are  the   black  ash,  rock    elm   and 

black  cherry. 

Black  Walnut 

is  also  extremely  valuable,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  mature.  Prof.  Sargent 
estimates  that  a  hundred  years  of  growth  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  mer- 
chantable timber,  as  the  young  wood  has  not  that  rich,  dark  color  that  gives  it 
its  great  value,  although  it  seems  to  us  this  is  an  outside  estimate. 

The  Hard  Maple, 
although  principally  appreciated  for  its  sugar  product  and  as  fuel,  is  also  a'  valu- 
able timber  tree.  It  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  shoe  lasts, 
and  is  exported  largely  to  Britain,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  mangle  rollers 
and  other  articles.  One  firm  in  Ontario  exported  100,000  maple  blocks  for 
mangle  rollers  in  a  year.  It  is  also  a  tree  of  fairly  rapid  growth,  and  if  planted 
close  will  make  good  timber  that  will  not  be  materially  injured  by  several  sea- 
sons of  tapping  for  sugar,  while  for  fuel  it  is  among  the  very  best  of  our  native 
wooda  The  soft  maple,  while  favored  by  bee-keepers  on  account  of  its  flowers, 
is  not  so  valuable  as  a  timber  tree,  and  is  shorter  lived. 

Of  the  evergreens,  next  to  the  white  pine  in  value  for  planting  is  the 

Norway  Spruce. 
For  the  purposes  of  shelter  or  as  a  windbreak  it  is  very  valuable,  while  its 
comparatively  rapid  growth — it  grows  more  rapidly  than  our  native  spruces — 
makes  it  a  valuable  timber  tree  if  planted  in  forest. 

The  Basswood 
or  Linden  is  another  of  our  most  suitable  trees  for  planting.  It  is  a  rapid  grower, 
its  wood  is  much  prized  by  carriage,  cabinet,  piano  and  organ  makers,  while  its 
flowers  furnish  our  bees  with  the  choicest  honey.  Principally  because  of  this 
latter  feature  one  of  our  most  prominent  apiarists,  Mr.  Allan  Pringle,  of  Selby, 
has  planted  this  tree  quite  extensively,  as  has  also  Mr.  Thos.  Conant,  of  Oshawa, 
who,  however,  regards  the  black  walnut  as  the  more  valuable  tree  to  plant.  Th^ 
great  number  of  uses  to  which  this  tree  is  put  is  very  fully  set  forth  in  the 
article  by  "Mr.  Kirkwood  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

The  Whjtk  Elm, 
or  Rock  Elm  ;  one  of  our  most  graceful  and  best  shade  trees  which  for  streets  is 
becoming  yearly  more  valuable.     The  demand  for  the  best  quality  of  timber  for 
the  rims  of  bicycle  wheels  has  assumed  large  proportions  and  makes  it  a  valuable 
tree  to  plant.     It  is  also  used  largely  for  wagon  hubs. 
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PROCURING  TREES  FOR  SMALL  PLANTATIONS. 

A  paper  on  Arbor  Day  of  a  very  practical  character  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Henry  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  appears  in  F&reat  Leaves,  a  serial  published  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  for  April,  1896.  Sir  Henry's  contribution  is 
especially  valuable  as  embodying  in  a  condensed  form  the  results  of  long  personal 
experience  and  close  observation,  and  meeting  a  diflSculty  with  which  many  who 
are  favorably  disposed  towards  tree  culture  have  been  confronted  in  the  endeavor 
to  accomplish  something  practical  in  the  way  of  reforestation.  Alluding  briefly 
to  the  question  of  the  scarcity  of  wood  which  is  making  itself  seriously  felt  in 
many  parts  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  writer  addresses  himself  to  those 
desirous  of  planting  extensively  to  meet  future  requirements.  At  first  sight,  he 
says,  the  task  seems  impossible  to  the  large  majority  on  account  of  the  difliculty 
of  procuring  young  forest  trees  in  any  large  quantity  or  suitable  condition. 
Trees  dug  up  in  the  woods  and  trajisplanted,  so  often  perish,  that  those  who  plant 
them  are  discouraged.  They  are  rarely  in  good  condition,  and  the  process  costs 
too  much  in  logs  of  time  if  not  in  money. 

Sir  Henry  Joly's  recommendation  is  that  instead  of  depending  on  saplings 
taken  from  the  forest,  farmers  should  raise  their  own  trees  from  seed.  His 
suggestions  on  this  point  should  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  <K>ntemplate 
tree-planting  upon  any  large  scale : 

"  If  you  wish  to  have  good  trees  in  large  numbers  which  will  easily  take 
root,  without  trouble  and  without  expense,  take  them  from  a  nursery  and  let 
that  nursery  be  your  own.  Every  farmer  can  establish  in  a  comer  of  his  garden 
a  nursery  of  forest  trees  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  trees  he  wishes  to  have. 
With  a  little  attention  it  is  easy  to  tell  when  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Thus  towards 
the  end  of  June  and  early  in  July  the  seeds  of  the  elm  and  those  of  the  plane 
are  ripe,  if  you  sow  them  at  once  they  will  shoot  up  nearly  a  foot  that  same 
summer.  The  seeds  of  the  maple,  ash,  oak,  wild  cherry  and  walnut  mature  in 
the  autumn  and  it  is  better  to  sow  them  immediately  than  to  keep  them  in  the 
house  all  winter.  Sow,  let  us  say  maple  seeds  half  an  inch  deep  and  others  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  two  or  three  inches  for  nuts.  Sow  thickly  and  after  the 
first  year  you  can  thin  them  by  transplanting  some.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five 
years  (more  or  less,  for  there  are  some  kinds  of  trees  which  grow  more  rapidly 
than  others)  you  can  plant  your  young  trees  where  they  are  to  remain  You 
should  select  cloudy  or  rainy  weather  in  the  spring,  and  without  going  from 
home,  without  trouble,  without  breaking  the  roots,  you  can  dig  up  and  replant 
immediately  without  giving  them  time  to  dry,  a  hundred  young  trees  which  will 
certainly  take  root  again,  and  you  will  have  spent  less  time  than  it  would  have 
required  to  get  five  trees  in  the  woods  which  may  or  may  not  live.  The  trees 
will  cost  nothing,  your  children  will   soon   learn  to  weed  them  and  to  take  care 
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of  them  with  pleasure  if  you  encourage  them  a  little  by  your  example.  At  home 
the  young  children  amuse  themselves  of  their  own  accord  in  planting  acorns  and 
in  seeing  the  little  oaks  grow.  By  means  of  seeds  you  can  procure  without 
•expense  an  unlimited  number  of  trees  and  plant  little  by  little  all  your  land 
^hich  is  unfit  for  cultivation  and  which  should  have  been  left  in  wood." 

The  writer  adds  a  needed  warning  as  to  the  necessity  of  fencing  the  nursery 
«nd  the  young  plantation  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  cattle.  He- 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  many  cases  even  the  trouble  of  sowing  can  be  saved  owing 
to  the  profusion  with  which  seedlings  spring  up  where  the  ground  is  favorable. 
The  transplantation  of  these  when  the  ground  is  damp  will  often  succeed  better 
than  sowing,  especially  with  the  elm,  the  seeds  of  which  are  small  and  delicate. 
Pine  seed  also  is  difficult  to  gather,  and  if  little  seedlings  are  transplanted  in 
-early  spring  and  sheltered  from  the  sun  until  well  rooted  it  is  preferable  to 
raising  them  from  the  seed. 

Sir  Henry  presents  these  conclusions  as  the  result  of  many  years'  investiga- 
tion e^  to  the  least  expensive  and  surest  iaeans  of  restoring  the  woods,  and  his 
^acknowledged  position  as  an  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  forestry 
•and  sylviculture  render  his  observations  of  great  value. 


USES  FOR  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

With  the  present  rapid  progress  in  industrial  development  new  uses  are 
^continually  being  discovered  for  forest  products.  Woods  that  a  short  time  ago 
were  regarded  as  useful  merely  for  fuel,  are  now  becpming  valuable  in  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  changes  that  have  recently  taken  place  in  this  direction 
<are  so  important,  in  view  of  the  variety  of  our  natural  timber  products,  as  to 
filter  very  materially  for  the  better,  any  estimate  that  may  be  made  of  the  total 
^alue  of  our  forest  resources.  A  few  of  these  new  factors  in  the  calculation  may 
•briefly  be  noticed. 

The  substitution  of  steel  and  iron  to  a  large  extent  in  the  construction  of 
:ships  and  buildings  has  lessened  the  demand  for  oak  for  these  purposes,  but  the 
scarcity  of  black  walnut  and  rosewood  helped  to  cause  a  change  in  the  fashion 
in  furniture.  Oak  became  the  popular  material  and  in  consequence  this  wood  is 
in  greater  demand  than  ever.  Hickory  is  another  wood  that  is  also  becoming 
more  valuable.  Where  it  was  formerly  used  only  for  handles  for  axes  and  other 
tools,  its  present  consumption  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages  has  reached 
enormous  dimensions.  A  new  use  for  this  timber  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
handle-bars  for  bicycles,  which  are  likely  to  be  made  in  future  from  hickory 
instead  of  steel  tubing.  The  bicycle,  which  seems  to  be  eflecting  a  revolution  in 
business  in  many  ways,  has  furthermore  created  a  heavy  demand  for  rock  elm 
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which  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  rims.  As  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  timber  is  good  enough  for  the  purpose,  the  increase  in  the  total  cut  caused 
by  this  new  demand  is  very  large. 

By  far  the  most  significant  and  far-reaching  change,  however,  arises  from 
the  rapid  and  extensive  growth  of  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  making  industry^ 
The  great  expansion  of  daily  journalism  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  has 
created  an  enormous  demand  for  white  paper,  various  kinds  of  wood  being  brought 
into  requisition  as  the  invention  of  new  processes  rendered  them  available  for  the 
purpose.  With  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States  the  wood 
products  of  the  Dominion  are  being  more  and  more  drawn  upon  to  supply  raw 
material  for  American  paper  mills  as  well  as  to  meet  an  increasing  home  demand 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  result  has  been  to  largely  increase  the  market  value- 
of  great  areas  of  timber  formerly  held  in  very  slight  estimation.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  Canada  there  are  extensive  growths  of  poplar,  generally  considered  a& 
an  almost  valueless  tree — fit  only  for  fuel  and  so  inferior  in  quality  even  for 
that  purpose  as  to  be  seldom  used  wken  any  other  was  available.  The  discovery 
that  by  a  chemical  process  the  fibre  of  this  wood  could  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  caused  a  revolution  and  brought  the  previously  despised  poplar 
into  the  market.  Another  tree  which,  like  the  poplar,  is  apt  to  spring  up  pro- 
fusely in  the  wake  of  a  forest  fire,  and  resembles  it  also  in  its  reputation  for 
general  inutility,  is  the  Pinus  Banksiana  or  "  Jack "  Pine.  This  has  also  been 
found  to  be  a  valuable  wood  for  paper-making,  and  the  large  quantities  of  it  in 
Ontario  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  future  wealth. 

While  poplar,  basswood  and  jack  pine  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
pulp  by  the  chemical  process,  for  the  cheaper  mechanical  process  by  which  most 
of  the  pulp  used  in  newspaper  making  is  produced,  spruce  is  almost  exclusively 
employed.  The  spruce  forests  of  Ontario  are  of  vast  extent  and  stretch  to  the 
far  north  surrounding  Hudson's  Bay.  Many  of  these  northern  forests  are  com- 
posed exclusively  of  spruce  trees,  growing  so  densely  that,  although  very  old^ 
they  do  not  in  some  sections  attain  a  diameter  that  would  make  them  available 
for  lumber.  Until  the  rapid  strides  of  the  pulp  industry  drew  attention  to  this 
raw  material  awaiting  the  future  demand  these  forests  were  not  largely  taken 
into  account  in  the  stock-taking  of  the  Province.  This  is  now  changed,  how- 
ever, and  spruce  rivals  the  great  whit«  pine  in  its  value  to  the  state.  It  is  now 
pretty  generally  conceded  that  Cemada  has  the  largest  supply  of  spruce,  the 
great  paper-making  material,  in  the  world.  As  the  supply  in  the  United  States 
becomes  exhausted  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spruce  forests  of  Ontario  will 
prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  Province,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  diflBcult  to 
estimate. 

Besides  the  industrial  changes  that  have  made  these  woods  of  greater  value 
than  was  thought  possible  a  few  years  ago,  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
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lumbering  during  the  past  year  or  two  have  rendered  available  areas  of  timber 
land  previously  out  of  reach,  and  added  to  our  national  wealth  vast  quantities  of 
forest  products  thought  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  lumberman.  In  taking  account 
of  our  forest  wealth  it  has  not  been  customary  to  consider  as  an  asset  the  large 
pine  area  north  of  the  "  Height  of  Land," — the  elevated  table  land  from  which 
our  rivers  flow  both  north  and  south.  As  the  logs  have  been  cut  in  the  forest, 
they  have  been  floated  down  the  rivers  to  the  mills  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Province.  As  the  rivers  north  of  the  Height  of  Land  empty  into  Hudson's  Bay, 
which  is  frozen  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  possibility  of  establishing 
mills  there  and  seeking  a  northern  outlet  for  the  product  was  not  considered. 
Recent  experiments  have  demonstrated,  however,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  saw  the 
logs  into  lumber  at  mills  placed  in  or  near  the  timber  limits  and  ship  the  lumber 
out  by  rail  than  to  float  the  logs  to  the  mills  where  the  distance  is  very  great^ 
As  an  example  the  firm  of  Gilmour  &  Co.,  with  very  extensive  mills  at  Trenton, 
are  now  building  a  mill  at  their  limits  in  Algonquin  Park,  to  saw  up  the  cut 
which  will  then  be  shipped  by  rail  over  the  new  Ottawa  and  Parry  Sound 
Railway.  Previously  these  logs  were  floated  to  Trenton,  the  time  required  tor 
the  transit  sometimes  extending  to  two  j'ears.  The  new  plan  is  found  to  be  more 
economical  and  effective.  Under  this  system  the  Height  of  Land  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  an  outlet  for  the  cut  of  the  northern  region  present  no  obstacle 
to  the  utilization  of  our  extensive  areas  of  spruce,  and  there  are  now  many  com- 
panies being  formed  to  manufacture  pulp  in  various  parts  of  the  Province. 

The  uses  of  wood  pulp  are  almost  innumerable.  Besides  its  main  utility  in  the 
great  paper  industry  it  is  employed  in  making  building  materials  of  many  kinds, 
armor-plating  for  ships,  cannons,  bullets,  car-wheels,  bicycles,  pails,  tubs,  barrels, 
and  similar  articles,  while  another  inventor  has  recently  discovered  and  is  now 
wording  a  process  of  making  silk  cloth  from  the  fibres  of  trees.  It  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  product  of  the  silkworm  and  a  company  with  a 
large  capital  has  been  organized  in  England  to  work  under  the  patents. 

Thus  as  iron  or  other  materials  are  substituted  for  wood,  new  uses  are  found 
for  the  latter,  any  marked  decline  in  one  direction  being  fully  made  up  by  an 
advance  elsewhere.  So  that  from  a  survey  of  the  whole  industrial  field  there 
appears  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  falling  off*  in  the  demand  for  the  forest  pro- 
ducts in  which  Ontario  is  so  wealthy. 
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LUMBERING  ON  FORESTRY  PRINCIPLES. 

The  harvestlDg  and  manufacture  of  a  timber  crop  in  this  country  is  in  most 
i^ases  exceedingly  wasteful  as  compared  with  the  methods  in  vogue  in  France, 
Germany  and  other  European  countries.  There,  where  scientific  forestry  methods 
prevail,  the  trees  are  felled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  injure  the  growing  crop  of 
trees  as  little  as  possible,  and  besides  the  logs  cut  for  lumber  or  timber  the  tops 
and  branches  are  utilised  for  fuel  or  other  purposes.  Here  in  America  the 
lumbermen  after  selecting  the  trees,  cut  them  down  in  the  quickest  and  cheapest 
way  possible,  without  regard  to  the  young  timber ;  the  main  part  of  the  tree  is 
cut  for  logs  or  timber  while  the  tops  and  branches  are  left  on  the  ground  to  pro- 
vide fuel  for  the  disa'istrous  fire  almost  sure  to  follow  and  destroy  what  young 
trees  the  choppers  have  left  standing,  In  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of  waste 
material  left  in  the  woods  there  is  the  further  waste  at  the  mills  where  the  logs 
are  sawn  into  lumber. 

There  is  one  firm  in  Canada,  however,  whose  methods  of  lumbering  and 
manufacture  of  forest  materials  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  operations  of 
most  of  our  lumbermen.     This  firm  is 

The  Rathbun  Compant, 

with  head-quarters  at  Deseronto,  but  with  mills  there  and  elsewhere.  The  writer 
had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  various  industries  of  this  firm  at  Deseronto 
and  Napanee  mills,  where  he  was  very  courteously  received  and  shown  around  by 
Mr,  E.  W.  Rathbun,  General  Manager  of  the  Company. 

I  had,  in  a  general  way,  understood  that  the  Rathbun  Company  employed 
methods  somewhat  different  from  most  of  our  lumbermen  and  that  those  methods 
caused  a  consumption  of  many  forest  products  usually  considered  as  waste 
material  and  treated  as  such.  My  ideas  in  this  respect  fell  far  short  of  the 
reality.  The  Rathbun  Company  is  unique  in  Canada  if  not  on  the  continent 
Originally  a  lumbering  concern  purely,  cutting  down  white  pine  and  sawing  it 
into  deals,  they  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  two  ideas,  the  attempted 
realization  of  which  has  revolutionized  their  business  and  sent  it  into  different 
channels  from  that  of  ordinary  lumbering.  In  the  first  place  it  became  apparent 
to  them  that  in  a  few  years  at  best,  with  their  at  that  time  improvident  but 
immediately  profitable  methods,  the  supply  of  white  pine  tributary  to  Deseronto 
would  be  gone  and  they  would  have  to  leave  the  place  where  they  had  made 
their  home,  and  seek  new  fields ;  with  the  alternative  of  making  a  radical  change 
in  their  method  of  working.  Secondly,  the  enormous  waste  incident  to  the 
lumber  business  in  Canada  appealed  to  them  as  it  doubtless  has  to  other  lumber- 
men, but  unlike  other  men  in  the  trade,  they  set  out  to  find  a  remedy  for  this 
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end  to  devise  means  for  the  profitable  converting  of  what  had  formerly  been 
waste  material  into  a  manufactured  product,  affording  employment  for  labor  and 
«  profit  for  the  capitalist.  For  thirty  years  these  two  ideas  seem  to  have  been 
kept  in  view  by  the  Rathbun  Company  and  the  result  is  a  vast  industry,  giving 
employment  steadily  and  directly  to  three  thousand  men — indirectly  to  many 
more — and  by  its  consumption  of  waste  materials  in  the  forest  and  mill  adding 
greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  Province. 

The  Rathbun  Company  float  logs,  cut  from  their  own  limits  and  bought 
from  settlers,  down  the  Napanee,  Moira,  Salmon  and  Trent  Rivers  to  Deseronto, 
and  by  the  Madawaska  and  Calabogie.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  brought 
in  by  rail,  over  a  thousand  car  loads  of  cedar  and  non-floatable  timber  coming  in 
this  way  yearly.  I  drove  from  Deseronto  to  Napanee  Mills  to  see  the  annual  timber 
drive  which  was  then  on  the  way  down  the  Napanee  river.  It  was  not  a  very 
handsome  lot  of  timber  from  a  lumberman's  standpoint.  It  was  composed  of  "  all 
sorts  and  conditions  "  of  logs.  There  were  some  good  sticks  of  pine,  but  there  was 
also  every  kind  of  log  that  would  float,  large  and  small,  straight  and  crooked, 
smooth  and  knotty  logs  partly  burnt,  in  fact  everything  light  enough  to  float 
down  the  river.  I  was  informed  the  drives  coming  down  the  other  streams  were 
similar  in  quality.  Upon  reaching  Deseronto  the  logs  are  separated  and  to  some 
extent  classified.  The  cedar  is  taken'  to  the  cedar  mill,  a  large  and  substantial 
structure  where  cedar,  tamarac,  etc.,  is  worked  up  and  where  a  large  number 
of  men  are  employed.  When  the  logs  are  hauled  up  into  the  mill,  if  large  enough, 
they  are  sawed  up  into  lumber,  now  become  vere  scarce.  If  the  log  is  not  large 
•enough  or  good  enough  for  lumber  it  may  do  foi:  a  couple  of  railway  ties,  in 
which  case  it  is  sawn  in  two  and  flatted,  or  it  may  make  a  tie  and  a  fence  post, 
or  two  fence  posts,  leaving  enough  over  at  the  end  for  one  or  more  blocks  for 
street  paving.  In  some  cases  the  log  has  to  be  made  into  shingles,  but  it  is  a 
pretty  tough  stick  that  is  not  manufactured  into  something,  if  it  is  no  more 
than  steam.  The  saw-dust  is  used  partly  for  fuel,  as  is  that  from  the  other 
mills,  which  I  will  further  refer  to.  With  the  other  logs  the  process  is  similar. 
In  the  case  of  pine  and  spruce,  waste  pieces  that  cannot  be  made  into  lath  may 
be  long  enough  for  matches,  and  if  so  they  are  cut  up  into  match  splints  and 
exported  to  England.  This  branch  of  their  business,  though  of  quite  recent  date, 
already  gives  employment  to  nearly  one  hundred  hands.  Short  pieces  of  lath 
not  long  enough  for  use  as  lath  are  cut  to  regular  lengths  and  sent  to  New  York 
to  be  made  into  banana  crates.  Oak,  maple,  cherry,  ash,  birch,  butternut,  tama- 
rack, and  other  woods  are  used  in  ship  and  car  building.  Of  the  timber  found 
unfit  to  be  sawn  into  any  kind  of  lumber  or  square  timber  the  worst  and  rough- 
■est  is  sent  to  Napanee  mills  to  be  used  in  the  Portland  Cement  works  to 
make  steam  or  burn  lime  and  hydraulic  cements.  Other  of  the  rough  wood  is 
fed  to  the  sixteen  big  bee-hive  furnaces  or  kilns  and  is  made  into  charcoal  and  a 
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variety  of  other  articles  of  commerce.  A  cord  of  wood  will  produce  forty -five 
bushels  of  charcoal,  and  quantities  of  alcohol,  acetate  of  lime,  oil  of  tar,  pitch  and 
pyrolignate  of  iron.  These  ingredients  are  distilled  from  the  smoke  of  the  wood 
during  carbonization  in  a  large  building  erected  for  that  purpose.  Scarcely  any 
wood  is  consumed  in  the  process  of  carbonizing  the  contents  of  the  kiln,  as  this 
is  affected  by  means  of  the  gas  generated  from  the  wood  being  carbonized,  the 
generating  of  this  gas  being  started  by  a  small  quantity  of  wood  placed  in  a 
small  arch  inside  the  kiln.  When  this  quantity  of  wood  is  consumed  the  gas 
does  the  rest  of  the  work.  Of  the  product  of  the  charcoal  works  and  the  chemical 
works,  nearly  all,  except  the  alcohol  and  the  acetate  of  lime  is  exported  to  the 
United  States.  The  charcoal  is  sent  to  Detroit  and  is  used  in  smelting  iron. 
Their  output  would  run  a  twenty  ton  iron  furnace,  and  it  seems  odd  that  with 
so  much  iron  ore  of  good  quality  as  is  known  to  exist  all  through  Eastern  Ontario 
this  charcoal  should  be  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  making  iron 
there.  Some  day,  let  us  hope,  capital  may  be  found  willing  to  take  the  risk  of 
trying  to  develop  this  industry  in  Eastern  Ontario.  The  greater  part  of  the 
saw-dust  and  small  chips  and  blocks,  too  small  to  be  worked  up  into  any  thing, 
is  used  to  make  steam,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  saw-dust  is  sifted,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  clay  and  made  into  a  building  material  now  coming 
into  very  general  use,  known  as  Porous  Terra  Cotta  brick.  This  brick  possesses 
some  remarkable  qualities  and  is  fast  growing  in  favor  with  the  building  trade. 
It  is  said  to  be  absolutely  fire  and  frost  proof,  is  a  good  deadening  material  for 
partition  walls  in  houses,  is  very  warm  and  dry,  will  stand  a  very  heavy  crush- 
ing strain  and  is  very  light  in  weight.  It  can  be  sawn  and  nails  can  be  driven 
into  it  a.s  into  wood.  When  heated  to  white  heat,  sudden  immersion  in  water 
will  not  make  it  crack.  It  is  a  new  use  for  a  by-product  of  the  forests  and  it  is 
likely  to  become  very  general. 

Some  years  ago  finding  it  necessary  for  the  continued  life  of  their  industries 
the  company  promoted  the  construction  of  railways,  notably  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
railroad,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  their  mills  wood  that  could  not  be  floated 
and  which,  without  railway  communication,  was  valueless  to  them  as  limit  hold  • 
ers  and  to  the  settlers  as  well,  While  this  road  was  built  mainly  in  the  interest 
of  the  Rathbun  concern,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  settlers  in 
the  section  of  country  served  by  it.  Such  has  already  been  the  case,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  affording  a  market  for  the  settler's  hard  wood  timber  it  has  provided  an 
outlet  for  his  grain  and  his  stock.  Fifteen  hundred  tons  of  live  stock  went  over 
this  road  last  year  mainly  from  the  townships  of  Hungerford  and  Hinchinbroke, 
a  new  territory  only  recently  settled.  The  building  of  this  road  discovered  the 
existence  of  an  immense  bed  of  marl  and  this   led  to  the  establishment  of  an 
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extensive  plant  at  Napanee  mills  where  Portland  cement,  pronounced  by  experts 
to  be  fully  equal  to  the  imported  article,  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.  This 
uses  up  several  thousand  cords  of  rough  wooil  every  year. 

There  are  two  very  prominent  features  that  strike  one  in  connection  with 
the  Rathbun  concern.  In  the  first  place  I  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  the  interdependence  of  the  various  industries ;  each  new  industry  seems 
to  have  been  the  logical  and  natural  outcome  of  some  other  industry,  all  of  them 
dependent  in  the  end  on  forest  supplies.  Owning  large  timber  limits  on  which 
ground  rent  had  to  be  paid  to  the  Province  each  year,  no  matter  how  much  of 
the  timber  was  cut  off,  there  naturally  followed  the  advisability  of  cutting  the 
hardwood  timber  as  well  as  the  pine  and  other  evergreens  if  profitable  uses  could 
be  found  for  it  Accordingly  the  raw  material  of  the  forest  is  made  up  by  this 
ffrm  into  ships  and  railway  cars,  and  lumber,  and  doors,  and  windows,  and  lath 
and  shingles,  and  railway  ties,  and  fence  posts,  and  packing  boxes,  and  barrels 
and  match  splints,  and  bricks,  and  charcoal,  and  alcohol,  and  other  chemicals, 
and  power,  for  use  in  Canada  and  for  export  to  Africa  and  to  Europe  and  to  the 
United  States.  The  forest  is  the  base  of  all  these  industries,  they  are  all* inti- 
mately related  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Rathbun  is  enthusiastic  in  the  opinion  that  the 
rounded  circle  of  them  all  will  not  be  complete  till  the  carbonized  product  of  the 
big  bee-hive  furnaces  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Ontario  instead  of 
being  sent  to  the  United  States  to  perform  that  function  there.  Another  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  Rathbun  works  is  the  idea  of  permanency  that  must  have 
actuated  the  directing  minds  of  the  company  in  the  establishing  of  their  various 
industries  and  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  that  house  them.  Mainly  solid 
stone  and  brick  structures,  all  connected  by  railway  tracks  of  standard  gauge, 
they  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  temporary  wooden  structures  generally 
built  by  lumbermen  and  which  from  the  usually  short  life  of  their  business 
in  one  place,  answers  their  purpose  quite  as  well.  The  Rathbun  buildings  are 
-evidently  intended  to  stay  for  a  long  time  and  their  timber  policy  seems  to  have 
been,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  based  on  the  same  plan,  that  of 
permanency,  and  they  have  endeavored  to  so  husband  the  supply  of  timber  as  to 
ensure  the  continued  life  of  the  Deseronto  works  .at  the  expense  perhaps  of  a 
larger  and  more  immediate  profit.  In  other  words  they  have  pursued  a  policy 
in  their  lumbering  operations  more  in  line  with  scientific  forestry  in  many  points 
than  most  other  firms  engaged  in  the  business.  Holding  limits  for  many  years 
under  rental  they  have,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  an  adequate  supply  of  timber 
for  their  mills,  largely  limited  the  removal  from  their  own  limits  to  the  matured, 
dead  and  fallen  timber,  buying  the  rest  of  their  supply  from  settlers  who  were 
clearing  land,  and  keeping  their  own  smaller  timber  for  future  use.  Even  in 
buying  from  settlers  I  am  told  they  have  tried  to  pi  event  them  from  cutting  so 
freely  as  to  deforest  land  they  did  not  need  for  tillage,  by  advertising  their  will- 
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ingness  to  buy  only  a  fixed  quantity  in  a  given  section  and,  by  distributing  their 
purchases  over  diflFerent  sections,  discourage  too  heavy  cutting.  Settlers  soon 
discover  that  it  pays  them  better  to  cut  their  biggest  trees,  leaving  the  smaller 
ones  to  grow,  thus  ensuring  a  steady  crop  for  which  they  are  sure  of  a  steady 
market.  If  the  Rathbun  Company  afforded  the  only  market  for  the  settlers^ 
timber  in  the  vicinity  of  their  limits  they  would  be  able  to  a  large  extent  to  pre- 
vent the  too  rapid  deforestation  of  land  that  would  grow  timber  and  little  else„ 
but  unfortunately  or  fortunately  as  the  case  may  be — according  to  the  point 
of  view — they  are  not  in  that  position  and  the  settler,  be  he  a  bona  fide  settler^ 
desirous  of  carving  out  a  home  for  himself,  or  the  timber  pirate,  in  the  guise  of  a 
settler  whose  object  is  to  despoil  the  Provincial  treasury  by  obtaining  timber  free 
from  dues,  may  skim  the  land  of  all  its  timber  wealth,  thus  destroying  largely  its 
value  for  settlement  purposes  and  increasing  the  fire  risk,  and  in  most  cases  find 
a  market  for  it,  if  not  from  one  lumberman  then  from  another.  In  the  case  of 
the  actual  settler,  however,  this  is  not  so  apt  to  be  the  case.  The  value  of  heavy 
belts  of  trees  in  protecting  the  rest  of  the  farm,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  value 
of  a  steady  yearly  crop  of  timber  and  firewood  on  a  farm  is  becoming  now  so 
well  known  that  men  anxious  to  establish  a  home  in  a  timber  country  are  not  so 
likely  to  destroy  the  future  prosperity  of  their  family  and  the  fertility  of  their 
farms  by  denuding  them  of  trees  as  was  too  often  the  case  when  the  older  portions 
of  Ontario  were  settled.  In  the  case  of  the  fraudulent  settler,  however,  the  man 
who  makes  a  false  application  for  a  location  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the  timber 
from  it  and  then  getting  out,  no  care  for  the  future  welfare  of  that  particular 
spot  of  the  earth  disturbs  him ;  his  obiect  is  '*  to  beat  the  government  "  out  of  the 
timber  dues,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  beating  the  government  but 
his  neighbors,  if  he  has  any  ;  beating  the  people,  whose  property  are  the  trees^ 
That  there  are  "  settlers  "  of  this  description  there  are  too  many  proofs  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  were  it  not  for  the  unceasing  vigilance  of  the  Department 
of  Crown  Lands  the  class  would  be  much  more  numerous  than  it  is. 
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THE  PLANTING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODS. 

0 

A.   KiRKWPOD. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  the  produce  of  woodland  is  in  daily  request, 
and  how  indispensable  to  the  practice  of  very  many  of  the  most  useful  and 
necessary  arts  of  human  life,  it  cannot  but  appear  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  ascertain  in  what  manner  this  produce  may  most  advantageously  be  increased, 
and  raised  in  the  state  of  greatest  perfection.  In  such  case,  public  and  private 
interests  point  most  unequivocally  to  the  same  object;  and  when,  under  the 
influence  of  motives  drawn  from  either  or  both  of  these  sources,  plantations  are 
to  be  raised,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  motives  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  right  disposition  of  them  in  the  ground  ;  and  afterwards,  to  the  managing  of 
them  properly,  according  to  the  several  natures  of  the  trees,  and  the  uses  in  which 
they  are  to  be  employed. 

Amidst  the  numerous  varieties  of  forest  produce,  there  are  some  species  of 
trees,  which,  in  every  undertaking  of  planting,  are  entitled  to  particular  atten- 
tion. At  the  head  of  these  may  be  placed  the  oak,  the  pride  and  glory  of  our 
woods  ;  along  with  which,  as  of  the  same  class,  and  hardly  yielding  to  it  in  value,, 
may  be  ranged  the  maple,  the  hickory,  the  ash,  the  elm,  etc.  Among  resinoua 
trees,  the  red  and  white  pines  are  of  principal  use  ;  to  which,  as  also  of  very  great 
promise-^it  may  now  be  said,  indeed,  of  approved  importance — may  be  added 
the  spruce  and  the  tamarac.  A  pleasing  and  not  unprofitable  diversity  may  be 
sought  from  the  culture  of  numerous  other  kinds ;  such  as  the  beech,  the  ches- 
nut,  the  locust,  the  black  walnut,  the  black  cherry,  the  black  birch,  the  bass,  and 
the  hazel.  Some  hardy  sorts,  though  less  capable  of  being  themselves  turned  ta 
useful  purposes,  would  claim  some  consideration  as  excellent  nurses  for  other 
more  valuable  species  of  wood;  a  remark  which  may  be  extended  to  some  of  the 
aquatic  tribes,  as  well  on  this,  as  on  the  further  ground  in  some  degree  implied 
in  it,  of  their  prospering  in  situations  which  could  not  so  advantageously  be  dis- 
posed of  in  any  other  way. 

In  regard  to  the  soil  and  climate  best  adapted  to  the  several  kinds  of  forest 
trees,  various  observations  might  be  made,  were  it  conceived  that,  by  much 
minuteness  on  this  topic»  any  very  useful  purpose  could  in  effect  be  served. 
The  parts  of  the  territory  of  any  country  that  can  be  devoted  to  planting,  must 
be  such  only  as  may  be  spared  from  other  harvests,  of  which  the  returns  of  profit 
are  generally  greater,  as  well  as  more  immediate  ;  and  the  use  still  more  indis- 
pensable. Thus  limited  by  necessity,  it  may  be  added,  that  these  trees  do  not 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  in  their  own  nature  remarkably  fastidious,  but 
will  prosper  amid  circumstances  diversified  considerably  in  different  instances. 
Thus,  for  the  oak  and  the  other  species  associated  with  it,  the  most  congenial  soil 
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is  perhaps  a  good  fertile  loam,  or  somebhiDg  approaching  to  that  character ;  but 
they  will  all  succeed  also  on  sandy  or  gravelly  land  ;  and,  some  of  them  at  least, 
on  clays.  The  same  observations  may  be  extended  to  a  very  greal  proportion  of 
other  deciduous  trees — often  without  any  variation,  even  as  to  the  particular 
terms — almost  always,  in  its  spirit  and  tendency  ;  and  the  finest  pines  are  found* 
perhaps,  on  sloping  hill  sides  of  rather  a  gravelly  texture  ;  but  they  may  be  seen 
thriving  also  remarkably  well,  where  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  soil  is  of  a 
loamy,  or  even  of  a  clayey  nature. 

This  degree  of  latitude  in  regard  to  the  soil,  with  the  corresponding  range 
which  may  with  equal  impunity  be  admitted  as  to  climate,  is  of  great  consequence, 
for  the  facilities  it  affords  in  the  formation  of  woods.     A  judicious  planter  will 
be  cautious,  however,  of  using  liberties  in  which  he  does  not  find  himself  fully 
warranted  by  experience ;  or  even  of  going  to  the  utmost  verge  of  what  may 
have  actually  been  done  before  him  ; — more  studious  of  use  than  of  singularity^ 
or  of  the  doubtful  praise  of  an  adventurous  prosecution  of  hazardous  projects. 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  the  more  valuable  species  of  trees  are,  for 
the  most  part,  not  patient  in  any  very  considerable  degree  of  moisture ;  and  that 
for  that,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  a  sloping  situation,  and  a  sound  porous  bottom 
of  freestone  or  other  rock,  are  commonly  very  favorable  circumstances  in  plant- 
ing.    It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  great  luxuriance  of  growth  in  the  outset,  is 
but  an  uncertain  criterion  of  the  advantageous  disposal  of  plants  which  are  to  be 
formed  into  timber ; — it  ought,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  to  receive   quite  an 
opposite  interpretation  ;  as  it  is  sufficiently  known  what  the  danger  is,  that  the 
effects  of  such  an  early  forwardness  may  be  perceptible  only,  or  chiefly,  in  the 
deterioration  of  that  produce.     This  is  so  remarkably  exemplified  in  particular 
oases,  that  the  same  tree,  according  as  it  has  been  situated  in  one  way  or  in 
another,  will  be  useful  for  many  valuable  purposes  after  it  has  been  taken  down  ; 
or,  serving  merely  for  shade  or  ornament  during  the  period  of  its  growth,  will 
afterwards  be  good  for  nothing,  unless,  perhaps,  for  fuel.     Indeed,  so  very  striking 
is  the  difference  between  the  quality  of  pine  trees  raised  amidst  the  rigors  of  a 
northerly  climate *and  a  mountainous  situation  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
of  those  which  have  been  often  produced  in  the  low  country,  under  circumstances 
of  apparently  so  much  more  indulgence ; — so  incomparably  superior  is  the  one 
timber  to  the  other,  that  they  have  frequently  been  judged  to  be  of  different 
species.     There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for  such  an  explanation.     That  difiference 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  their  growth,  which 
has  been  found  sometimes  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one ;  and  of  which  the 
effect  is,  on  the  side  of  the  quick  growers,  a  great  accumulation  of  matter,  but  of 
-a  soft,  spongy,  and  unformed  character ;  on  the  other,  a  smaller  increase  of  bulk 
in  a  given  time,  but  that  of  a  texture,  firm,  compact  and  hardy. 
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There  are  several  ways  in  which  trees  may  be  4)ropagafced ;  but  the  best  and 
easiest  mode  for  the  generality  of  those  cultivated  in  our  woods,  is  to  raise  them 

from  the  seed.  This  may  be  done  either  on  the  principle  of  producing,  in  the 
first  instance,  young  plants  that  are  to  be  removed  afterwards  into  the  situations 
in  which  they  are  to  remain  ;  or  the  seeds  may,  from  the  beginning,  be  disposed 
where  the  trees  are  to  grow.  Each  of  these  methods  has,  perhaps,  its  advantages. 
In  favor  of  the  first,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  gives  the  opportunity  of  selecting 
Quch  a  piece  of  ground,  and  of  bestoviring  such  pains  in  the  preparation  of  it,  as 
well  as  in  the  tending  of  the  plants  during  their  state  of  infancy,  as  affords  the 

•  most  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  them  in  a  sound  and  healthful  state. 
Orowing  luxuriantly  and  freely  in  a  good  soil, — protected  carefully  from  the  too 
severe  influence  of  the  sun  and  weather, — refreshed,  as  they  may  appear  to  require 
it,  with  water,  or  by  the  application,  at  proper  seasons,  of  a  little  good  earth,  or 
other  fertilizing;  substance, — every  weed,  as  it  makes  its  appearance,  being 
eradicated,  and  the  ground  held  always  in  an  active  and  nutritive  state  by 
frequent  stirring ;  the  probability  is,  that  there  may  be  formed  such  large  and 
vigorously  rooted  plants,  as  will  be  able,  from  the  strength  of  their  constitution, 
to  encounter  successfully  the  difficulties  eventually  to  be  met  with  on  poorer 
grounds.  Whereas,  if  raised  from  the  first  on  poor  land,  or  less  anxiously  cared 
for,  .there  might  have  been  a  danger  that  they  would  never  have  been  able  to 
recover  the  early  check  thus  given  to  their  growth,  or  have  arrived  ultimately  at 
any  tolerable  perfection.  It  may  be  added,  that,  on  the  system  of  a  certain  pre- 
vious training,  a  vast  quantity  of  young  trees  may  be  disposed  of  for  a  time  on 
a  small  space  of  ground ;  thus  leaving  the  wider  extent,  on  which  they  are 
afterwards  to  stand,  open,  during  the  interval,  for  other  purposes  ;  and  diminish- 
ing, in  the  same  proportion,  as  the  limits  are  contracted,  the  labor  and  the  expense 
of  one  and  the  same  degree  of  effective  culture.  In  conformity  with  such  views, 
it  is  found,  that  a  seminary  of  good  land,  for  the  first  reception  of  the  seeds,  with 
a  nursery,  in  which  the  plants,  after  being  formed  there,  may  still  farther  expand 
themselves  in  the  manner  stated,  are  commonly  regarded,  among  planters,  as  a 
sort  of  necessary  appendage  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labors. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  recommendaton  of 
the  plan  of  raising  trees  at  once  from  the  seed,  that  in  this  way,  all  that  renitency 
and  regret  will  be  avoided,  with  which  there  is  much  danger,  that  a  plant,  taken 
from  a  better,  should  settle  on  a  worse  soil.  No  early  habitudes  being  to  be  over- 
come, it  may  be  supposed,  and  the  idea  has  been  often  verified  by  fact,  that  a 
ready  alliance  will  take  place  between  the  embryo  plants,  and  their  nurse  and 
mother,  even  in  circumstances  the  most  untowardly ;  and  that  so,  in  the  event, 
very  valuable  timber  may  be  obtained,  where  it  were  hardly  to  have  been  looked 
for  under  any  different  management,  even  from  among  the  roughest  rocks,  and 
in  other  situations  of  the  most  unpromising  sterility.     It  may  further  be  remarked » 
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that  as  the  tap  root  of  all  trees  corresponds  with  the  leading  shoot,  so,  when  that 
is  cut  oflf,  as  in  planting  from  the  nursery,  the  tendency  to  an  upright  growth  is- 
diminished  and  an  inclination  produced  to  divaricating  into  branches ;  a  propen- 
sity equally  hurtful,  where  the  object  aimed  at  is  timber,  as  it  would  be  beneficial 
with  a  view  to  fruit.  It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  the  whole  period  that  treea 
are  nursing,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  serving,  in  any  point  of  view,  as  might 
be  conceived,  is  in  fact  generally  pure  loss ;  for,  if  a  seed,  or  seedling  plant,  be 
put  into  the  ground  along  with  another  plant  of  some  years  old,  the  first  will 
commonly  overtake,  in  a  short  time,  and  even  outstrip  the  other.  This  will 
indeed  happen  so  soon,  that  in  the  view  merely  of  shade,  shelter,  or  ornament,  it 
is  but  a  mistaken  practice  to  aim  at  expedition,  by  the  preference  of  old  plants ; 
and  the  effects  may  be  of  a  more  seriously  hurtful  kind,  if  the  same  principle 
should  be  acted  upon  in  the  propagation  of  timber.  For  not  only  are  trees 
raised  from  seed,  or  seedling  plants,  the  first  commonly  to  arrive  at  maturity,  or 
may  indeed  precede  those  transplanted  from  the  nursery  by  some  years,  but 
they  have  the  fairest  chance  also  for  reaching  the  greatest  size,  and  will  yield  the 
best  and  most  valuable  produce.  Instead  of  any  increase  of  expense  to  be  incurred 
for  these  purposes,  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  the  balance  will  be  quite  on  the 
other  side.  A  piece  of  ground  may  be  sown  with  the  seeds  of  forest  trees,  for  a 
smaller  sum  than  would  be  necessary  to  plant  it ;  and,  for  the  whole  previous 
cares  of  the  seminary  and  the  nursery,  the  only  equivalent  required  will  be  the 
continuance,  for  a  very  little  time  longer,  of  the  attention  to  keeping  clean  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  so  placed ;  even  that,  perhaps,  being  done  upon  the 
large  scale  system,  by  which  so  often  a  very  competent  adequacy  in  the  effect  is 
reconciled  with  a  remarkable  economy. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  in  the  claims  of  merit  thus  set  up  severally  for  the 
different  modes  of  raising  trees  from  seeds  or  from  plants,  there  is,  in  some 
instances,  the  appearance  of  clashing  between  them ;  the  same  things,  or  nearly 
so,  being  stated  successively  in  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other.  To  account  for  this,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  advert  generally  to  the  partiality 
of  men  to  their  respective  systems,  though  that  might  have  its  weight.  There 
may  be  many  circumstances,  in  particular  cases,  to  affect  the  conclusions  arrived 
at,  which  do  not  exist  in  others,  and  which  may  very  naturally  produce  diversity 
of  sentiment  on  such  a  topic,  independently  of  any  bias  in  the  minds  of  the 
observers.  Amidst  the  great  variety  of  situations  in  which  trees  may  be  dis- 
posed— the  difference  between  these  trees,  both  as  to  kind*  and  quality, — the 
minute  and  imperceptible  diversities  which  may  occur  in  the  treatm3nt  of  them, — 
it  would  be  indeed  rather  wonderful,  if,  from  premises  the  same  in  their  leading 
traits,  but  so  susceptible  of  tinge  from  all  these  quarters,  one  uniform  and  undis- 

*  Undoubtedly,  something  will  depend,  in  this  question,  on  the  kinds  of  the  trees  ;  in  which  puint  of 
view,  it  may  be  oDserved,  that  rome  of  the  most  valuable  speoies  of  our  forests,  however  they  may  thrive  in 
either  way,  will  seem  to  succeed  best  when  raised  at  once  from  the  seed.    Thus  the  oak,  the  pine,  etc. 
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puted  result  should  be  obtained.  It  is  well,  however,  to  know  what  are  generally 
considered  to  be  the  advantages  of  different  modes  of  proceeding  in  any  operation, 
especially  to  understand  distinctly  what  is  the  precise  ground  on  which  these 
benefits  are  supposed  to  rest,  that  they  may  be  aimed  at  respectively,  and,  if 
possible,  though  conceived  of  commonly  as  the  adjuncts  of  distinct  systems,  be 
united  under  the  approved  one.  This,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  affected  to  some 
extent,  in  the  case  under  consideration  ;  and  the  remarks  that  have  been  just 
made,  if  otherwise  of  less  importance,  will  not  be  without  their  value,  if  they  can 
be  of  any  service  towards  suggesting  the  particular  points  which  ought  especially 
to  come  under  such  adjustment,  or  for  furnishing  a  clue,  by  which  it  may  be 
attempted  with  success.  •  To  explain  what  is  meant  by  an  example  : — It  will  be 
recollected  to  have  been  stated  in  favor  of  the  mode  of  raising  trees  froin  plants 
taken  out  of  the  nursery,  that  such  plants  bade  fair  for  being  well  rooted,  in 
consequence  of  the  genial  nourishment  afforded  them  in  that  situation.  Now* 
suppose  it  should,  for  other  reasons,  be  determined  in  some'  instances,  to  raise  a 
plantation  directly  from  the  seed,  it  need  not  be  forgotten  of  .how  much  Dioment 
it  is  that  the  trees  should  have  large,  well-formed  roots  ;  and  it  being  observed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  means  of  securing  this  object  is  to  give  them,  in  their 
early  stages,  the  advantage  of  good  deep  soil,  it  will  be  understood,  that  everything 
that  can  be  done  easily  towards  loosening  to  some  depth,  and  meliorating  the 
ground  on  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown,  will  be  properly  attended  to  in  the 
order  of  their  culture.  In  like  manner,  it  has  been  mentioned,  in  recommendation 
of  the  system  of  sowing,  that  the  infant  plants  being  thus,  from  the  very  first, 
accustomed  to  the  precise  soil  and  situation  in  which  they  are  to  grow,  there  is 
no  room  for  anything  of  that  repugnancy,  which  might  with  reason  be  dreaded, 
if,  after  being  nursed  for  a  tim3  on  rich  fertile  land,  they  were  suddenly  to  be 
removed  to  places  comparatively  cold,  bare,  and  unfruitful.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  by  those  who  have  it  in  view  to  plant  from  a  nursery,  is,  Ihat  the  soil 
and  exposure  of  the  nursery  ghould,  as  much  as  possible,  correspond  with  those 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  trees  are  afterwards  to  stand;  and  that,  when  a 
nursery  or  seminary  is  to  be  formed  directly  on  account  of  some  great  undertak- 
ing of  planting,  a  piece  of  the  same  land  should  be  employed  for  these  purposes, 
which  it  is  in  contemplation,  through  that  medium,  to  cover  with  wood.*  This 
principle,  of  happy  adaptation,  might  be  acted  upon  in  other  particulars,  aAd 
undoubtedly  with  such  good  effect,  that  every  advantage  which  is  sought  in  the 

*  The  importance  of  this  a^^reement,  in  soil  and  climate,  between  a  nursery  and  the  ground  to  be 
l>lanted  from  it,  has  been  called  in  queetion,  upon  the  principle  that  it  defeats,  in  some  measure,  the  inten- 
tion of  nursing ;  for,  if  no  more  genial  nutriment  is  to  be  found  in  the  nursery  than  in  the  field,  why  not  as 
well  set  out  the  plants,  from  the  banning  in  the  latter.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  the  nursery  ground  is  to  receive  no  superior  advantages  in  point  of  cultivation.  But,  after 
every  aUowance  for  this,  it  is  conceived,  that  there  may  still  remain  so  much  similarity  of  character  between 
the  more  and  the  less  improved  lands,  originaUy  of  one  description,  that  a  just  proportion  between  the 
indulgences  of  the  nursery,  and  the  privations  of  the  field,  cannot  be  better,  or  more  uniformly  maintained, 
than  by  attention  to  the  rale  here  given.  From  the  contiguity  of  the  nursery  to  the  grounds  to  be  planted, 
this  further  advantage  is  incidentally  gained,  that  they  may  easily  be  stocked  from  it,  without  any  danger 
to  the  roots  of  the  young  plants,  such  as  they  would  be  subject  to,  if  carried  from  a  greater  distance. 
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formation  of  woods  might,  so  far  as  depends  on  the  circumstance  alluded  to  in 
their  early  management,  be,  in  the  one  or  the  other  way,  almost  equally  secured. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  at  present  into  any  particular  detail  respect- 
ing the  preparatory  operations  by  which  land  is  to  be  brought  into  a  proper  state 
for  the  reception  of  those  rudiments  of  trees,  whether  seeds  or  plants,  which  are 
to  be  laid  out  in  it.  The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  that  matter,  have 
been  already  incidentally  mentioned,  and  are  indeed  sufficiently  obvious ;  and,  in 
the  mode  of  execution,  there  i9  little  or  nothing  peculiar  to  the  business  of  plant- 
ing. In  all  ♦lases,  the  instruments  for  reclaiming,  deepening,  and  fertilizing  an 
uncultivated  soil,  are  the  trench  and  common  plows,  brake,  harrows,  etc..  seconded 
in  their  e&ect  by  the  genial  influences  of  the  sun  and  air,  manures,  and  meliorat- 
ing crops ;  in  the  due  use  of  all  which,  the  state  of  the  ground,  and  such  other 
matters  as  con  come  under  the  personal  observation  only  of  the  cultivator,  must 
be  his  guide.  In  general,  it  will  be  of  consequence,  that  the  soil  be  stirred  always 
to  its  full  depth,  and  that  it  be  allowed  then  to  remain  for  some  considerable  time 
mellowing,  previously  to  its  being  stocked  with  plants.  When  the  season  for  this 
work  has  arrived,  it  may  be  proceeded  with  upon  principles  of  more  or  less 
regularity,  as  may  be  judged  expedient  or  necessary,  in  the  view  of  keeping  the 
ground  afterwards  clear  of  weeds — a  circumstance  on  which  a  great  deal  of  the 
ultimate  success  will  depend,  whatever  be  the  variations  which,  in  other  respects, 
may  be  admitted  into  the  mode  of  culture. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  object  in  view,  it  may  be  made 
serviceable  towards  defraying  the  expense  so  incurred,  by  being  placed  once,  or 
more,  as  opportunity  will  allow,  under  crop.  This  economy  may  be  carried 
farther ;  and  the  seeds  of  a  grain  crop  be  thrown  into  the  ground  at  the  same 
time  with  those  of  the  forest  trees.  The  reaping  of  it  need  not  be  at  all  detri- 
mental, even  to  those  of  the  plants  which  will  have  advanced  farthest  before  this 
work  has  begun  ;  and,  in  respect  of  the  shelter  which  they  may  derive  from  it 
during  their  period  of  greatest  tenderness,  it  will,  in  effect,  rather  go  to  add  to 
their  security.  There  is,  indeed,  a  degree  of  precariousness  as  to  the  growth  of 
plants  raised  in  this  manner  from  the  seed ;  against  the  extreme  incidents  of 
which  it  may  be  proper,  after  every  other  precaution  being  taken,  to  have  in 
reserve  a  small  seminar/  of  contemporary  plants  for  the  supply  of  vacancies. 

Planting  on  Rocky  Ground. 

It  will  be  understood  sufficiently,  that  the  circumstances  of  particular  grounds 
must  often  limit  them,  both  as  to  the  extent  of  their  prior  cultivation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  furnished  with  plants.  No  one  can  imagine  that 
the  same  standard  of  culture,  applicable  precisely  to  good,  level  land,  will  be  suited 
equally  to  rocky  and  mountainous  places.  To  the  latter,  no  plow  having  access 
and  the  narrow  spots  of  earth  which  it  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  search  for 
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in  them  with  an  attentive  eye,  being  disposed  in  no  regular  order,  the  utmost  that 
can  be  done,  or  which  it  would  be  proper  to  attempt,  in  such  circumstances,  is  to 
give  the  best  preparation  that  may  be,  to  the  sites,  individually,  on  which  trees 
are  to  be  planted.  Indeed,  some  of  the  hardier  kinds  may  often  grow  to  good 
timber,  though  committed  originally  to  the  earth  without  any  preparation  what- 
ever. It  is  a  very  common  practice,  on  moorish  grounds,  to  take  up  a  turf  merely 
here  and  there ;  and  the  soil  being  stirred  a  little,  to  distribute,  in  the  spots  so 
imperfectly  cultivated,  either  immediately,  or  some  time  afterwards,  the  seeds  or 
plants.  Even  this  slight  culture  is,  in  many  instances,  dispensed  with  ;  and  the 
only  thing  done  (what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  the  plants) , 
is  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  upper  surface  for  their  reception.*  The  only 
equivalent  for  the  shelter  of  a  cultivated  crop,  as  above  alluded  to,  must,  in  such 
cases,  be  drawn  from  the  scrubby  growth  which  is  so  commonly  the  product  of 
poor  grounds ;  and  of  which  a  part  being  cut  and  laid  round  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  may  be  of  some  use,  by  preventing  the  earth  from  becoming  too  dry,  and 
opening  in  hot  weather,  so  as  to  expose  them  to  the  noxious  influences  of  the  sun. 
For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  however  heat  and  light  are  in  other  respects 
necessary  to  vegetation,  the  roots  of  plants  should  never,  if  possible,  feel  their 
force,  unless  through  the  medium  of  the  soil ;  and  that,  therefore,  seeds,  as  soon 
as  sown,  should  be  carefully  covered;  and  plants,  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
nursery  till  the  ground  is  prepared  for  their  reception,  should  then  be  immediately 
put  down  into  it,  and  secured  by  a  close  cincture  of  earth  against  external  injury. 

Space  Between  Trees. 

The  distances  at  which  it  will  be  proper  to  set  out  seeds  or  plants  for  intended 
woods,  will  vary,  in  like  manner,  with  so  many  circumstances  connected  with 
the  manner  of  growth,  or  other  habitudes  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  climate,  that  it  is  only  in  very  general 
terms  that  any  rule  can  be  given  on  the  subject."!"  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the- 
closer  trees  stand  to  each  other,  so  as  it  be  in  conformity  with  all  just  limitations 
imposed  by  these  or  other  sound  principles,  the  greater  is  the  prospect  of  their 

*  What  may  be  neoessary,  ■oxnetiines,  to  rest  satiBfied  with,  from  the  impractibility  of  anything  better, 
it  woiild,  however,  be  very  improper  to  sabstitute,  on  any  ocoaflion,  without  inch  neceuity,  for  a  more 
thorough  culture.  There  may  be  grounds  which  would  not  admit  of  an  uniform  cultivation  of  their  whole 
surface,  which  yet,  in  the  particular  places  to  be  planted,  may  receive  without  cUfficulty,  a  full  equivalent 
for  all  the  advantages  of  that  mode  of  preparation.  The  beneficial  tendency  of  such  care  is  certainly  not 
problematical.  Even  in  the  extreme,  case  of  a  8<iil  contained  almost  wholly  in  the  upper  turf,  it  would, 
without  doubt,  be  of  use,  that  this  turf  be  rotted  before  planting.  The  only  question  is,  how  that  com- 
pactness of  form  might  then  be  retained,  into  which  it  may  be  necessary  that  so  Hcanty  a  soil  should  h^ 
moulded,  in  order  to  its  affording  any  tolerable  support  or  security  to  such  a  srop. 

fFrom  two  to  six  feet  are  the  common  distances  at  which  plants  are  set  out  in  the  fields,  or  at  which- 
they  are  brought  to  stand  afterwards,  when  raised  there  from  the  seed.  Perhaps  there  is  more  of  ingenuity, 
than  of  useful  tendency  in  some  of  the  observations  that  have  been  made  relative  to  the  precise  form  in 
which  trees  should  be  disposed.  No  doubt,  a  given  extent  of  land  may  receive  more  plants  upon  one 
principle  of  arrangement  than  upon  another ;  but,  as  these  will  not  grow  up  perpendicularly  from  the 
roots,  and  the  approximation  of  their  heads  is  the  standard  by  which,  eventually,  their  bearings  towards 
each  other  must  be  adjusted,  it  does  not  seem  evident  how  a  very  anxious  attention  to  this  point,  in  the. 
first  instance,  should  be  really  of  any  great  importance. 
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rising  to  a  good  height,  straight,  and  free  from  side  branches,  of  such  considerable 
size  as,  by  giving  occasion  to  knots,  wouM  be  a  matter  of  injury  to  the  timber. 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  European 
continent,  where  we  meet  with  the  finest  specimens  that  are  anywhere  to  be 
found,  of  the  pine  kind,  the  common  management  is  to  sow  very  thick,  or  to 
leave  it  to  nature  so  to  disperse  the  seeds,  which  are,  without  more  ado.  left  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Amidst  the  contest  for  nourishment  which  soon  begins  to 
take  place  among  them,  the  consequence  is  that  the  stronger  and  taller  plants, 
having  smothered  the  weaker,  those  that  remain  continue  to  draw  each  other  up 
till  they  arrive  at  a  great  height.  The  means  of  extending  themselves  in  any 
other  direction  being  cut  off  there  is  no  impediment  to  their  upward  growth. 
The  lower  branches,  deprived  of  sun  and  air,  quickly  fall  down;  the  overtopt 
plants  are  gradually  involved  in  the  same  fate ;  till,  by  the  acquisition  of  more 
space  around  them,  the  master-trees,  adding  thickness  to  their  previously 
acquired  height,  become  those  examples  we  admire  of  noble  trees  and  most 
valuable  timber.  It  may  be  added  that  in  exposed  situations  close  planting  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  several  trees  a  shelter  for  each  other,  thus  operating,  in 
a  very  essential  point,  to  the  preservation  of  the  woods.  For  the  hardier  species 
of  trees  this  is  perhaps  the  only  security  that  can  be  had  recourse  to  in  such 
circumstances,  but  as  the  object  is  of  much  consequence,  it  will  be  proper,  where 
the  means  of  defence  are  more  diversified,  to  make  use  of  them  all  against  dangers 
which  will  probably  be  augmented  in  proportion.  «  It  need  not  be  said  that  some 
of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees,  though  far  from  being  of  a  delicate  character 
are  yet  more  liable  to  injury  from  exposure  to  the  weather  than  others. 

Shelter  Belts. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  this  distinction  in  the  prac- 
tice of  planting.  It  is  to  form,  out  of  the  more  durable  kinds,  a  screen  for  the  pro- 
tection, against  the  blast,  of  those  which  would  be  more  apt  to  shrink  under  its 
influence.  In  this  way,  it  is  usual  to  draw  an  edging  of  firs  round  a  plantation  of 
oaks,  or  other  hardwood,  and  to  mix  some  of  them  in  the  body  of  the  wood.  The 
birch  is  another  tree  extremely  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  indeed  superior  to 
the  other,  in  the  view  of  mixing  in  woods.  .  As  the  rate  of  its  growth,  being  in  a 
better  proportion  to  that  of  the  oak  particularly,  and  their  disposition  to  come 
up  kindly  together  more  favorable,*  the  danger  is  small,  that,  in  seeking  to 
avoid  one  inconvenience,  another  should  be  incurred.  The  hardy  nature  of  the 
mountain  ash,  with  the  quickness  of  its  growth,  makes  it  very  proper  also  to  be 


^Though  tbe  likings  and  repugnancies  of  plants  to  each  other  may  depend  indeed  on  no  other  principle 
than  the  hahitti  of  their  growth,  according  to  which  they  are  more  or  less  apt  to  inflict  or  to  suvtain  injuries, 
either  below  or  above,— this  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  oare  of  preventing  these  ;  which  is  just  as  neccs- 
s«»ry  in  chat  case,  and  may  give  occasion  to  the  ^ame  proceedings,  a^  if  there  were  some  antipathy  between 
them. 
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vsed  as  a  narse,  during  the  eariy  progress  of  plantations,  on  exposed  grounds. 
And  the  larch,  with  every  advantage  for  this  purpose  in  respect  of  foliage, 
^stature,  and  whatever  other  quf^lities  are  best  suited  to  it,  is  the  more  deserving 
of  preference,  on  account  of  its  superior  value  as  a  timber  tree. 

Time  to  Plant. 

The  best  seasons  generally  for  the  propagation  of  timber,  either  by  sowing 
or  planting,  are  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  the  earlier  part  of  spring.*  The 
precise  period  for  the  former  of  these  operations,  might  appear  to  be  in  some 
measure  determined  by  nature  herself,  and  to  be  those  in  which  the  various 
-seeds  fall  spontaneously  from  the  trees.  But  these  seeds,  like  others,  may  com- 
monly be  kept  for  some  time,  without  injury  to  their  germinating  principle ;  and 
it  is  frequently  necessary  so  to  treat  such  of  them  as  are  shed  in  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  order  to  avoid  the  depredations  of  field  mice  and  other  vermin  through 
the  winter.  Other  circumstances  will  have  their  effect  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
■alternative  case  of  planting ;  the  fittest  time  for  which  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
various  considerations.of  the  nature  and  state  of  the  ground,  joined  to  the  for- 
wardness of  different  species  in  regard  to  vegetation.  Land  that  is  wettish,  and 
which,  by  svi^elling  with  the  frost  in  winter,  would  be  apt  to  throw  out  the 
plants  at  that  season,  evidently  ought  not  to  be  planted  until  the  spring 
Orounds,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  so  dry  as  to  be  particularly  subject  to  be 
parched  by  the  heats  of  summer,  would  be  more  advantageously  planted  in  the 
«nd  of  autumn  ;  or,  if  the  planting  is  delayed  till  spring,  it  should  take  place  so 
early  in  that  season,  that  the  trees  may  be  thoroughly  rooted,  before  being  tried 
by  so  dangerous  an  opposition.  There  may  be  occasion  for  the  comminution  of 
the  soil  by  exposure  to  wintry  frosts  previously  to  planting,  more  on  some 
lands  than  on  others.  And,  as  the  periods  of  the  vegetation  of  different  plants 
•are  different,  a  regard  to  these  difierences  may  be  useful  in  various  ways, 
towards  directing  to  the  most  advantageous  times  for  this  work.f  In  such 
transactions,  it  need  not  be  added,  that  a  great  deal  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  weather,  [and  the  forwardness  of  the  season,  in  different  years,  as  well  as 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  operations,  which  may  make  it  necessaiy  often  to 
begin  earlier,  and  continue  later,  than  otherwise  might  have  been  done.  It 
ought  always  to  be  attended  to  that  the  planted  grounds  be  fenced  very  care- 
-fully  against  the  inroads  of  cattle  of  any  sort,  and  even,  if  possible,  of  hares  or 
rabbits,  which,  by  gnawing  the  bark  of  the  young  trees,  and  the  heavier  animals, 
by  treadinj^  them  down,  might  soon  make  of  no  avail  all  the  previous  labor. 

*A  good,  perhaps  the  best,  seaaon  for  planting  pines,  is  tovaids  the  end  of  the  summer,  (the  Utter 
part  of  July  or  August) . 

fThun,  there  is  no  time  better  for  removing  plants,  generally,  than  just  before  they  are  beginning  to 
«hoot.  Those  plants  which  soon  take  root,  and  besin  to  grow,  may  in  like  manner  be  safely  set  out  in  such 
<dry  grounds  as  have  been  alluded  to,  later  in  the  season  than  those  which  remain  longer  dormant  after 
jtransplanting. 
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Care  of  the  Young  Trees. 

After  a  plantation  has  been  formed,  it  will*  cost  little  more  trouble,  for  a  few 
years,  than  keeping  it  clean.  The  way  in  which  this  is  to  be  done,  will  depend 
on  the  same  or  similar  circumstances,  as  have  already  given  a  face  of  uncertainty, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  to  the  preceding  observations.  In  some  bare  sites,  it 
may  be  of  advantage  that  the  surface  should  have  a  covering  of  grass,  both  as  a 
binding  to  the  light  soil  which,  on  mountainous  places,  would  otherwise  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  the  torrents,  and  as  a  useful 
auxiliary  against  the  injurious  effects  of  excessive  droughts.  In  such  cases,  it 
may  be  enough  to  cut  down  merely  the  tall  growing  weeds  with  hoes.  In  other 
instances,  a  more  uniform  going-over  the  ground  will  be  proper ;  but  then,  in 
compensation,  it  may  be  practicable,  by  the  alternate  use  of  a  double-shelving 
and  common  plow,  to  abridge  hand  labor,  reserving  it  to  be  employed  in  supple- 
ment of  that  moie  expeditious  mode  of  culture.^  It  maybe  remarked,  that  as  it  is 
evidently  the  neatest,  so,  eventually,  it  will  be  also  the  most  profitable  husbandry,, 
carefully  to  destroy  all  weeds  at  their  first  appearance  ;  for,  when  cut  down  in 
their  tender  state,  they  immediately  die ;  whereas,  if  suffered  to  grow  old  and 
strong,  they  are  apt  to  shoot  again  after  being  cut ;  to  ripen  their  seeds  ;  and  so 
to  poison  the  whole  surrounding  soil.  The  frequent  stirring  of  the  ground,  it 
may  be  added,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  progress  of  the  young  plants,, 
independently  of  any  ulterior  design,  by  putting  into  action  its  vegetative 
powers,  and  bringing  them  into  a  state  of  happy  co-operation  for  that  important 
purpose,  with  all  the  benignant  influences  of  the  sun,  air  and  rain. 

In  three,  four,  6r  six  years,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  kind  of  trees  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  young  planting  will  generally  have  advanced  so  far, 
as  to  be  itself  competent  to  choke  and  destroy  the  wpeds  which  may  for  the 
future  venture  their  heads  above  ground.  It  will  be  understood,  that,  from  the^ 
beginning,  attention  has  been  paid  to  fastening  such  trees  as  may  have  become^ 
loose,  and  replacing  those  which  have  fajjed ;  in  result  of  which,  we  are  ta 
suppose  that  we  have  now  a  plantation,  a  few  years  old,  upon  the  whole  healthful 
and  in  good  order. 

It  may  have  occurred  previously  to  this  period,  or  it  may  still  happen,  that,, 
some  of  the  trees  showing  a  tendency  to  become  stunted  and  crooked,  means 
must  be  used  for  their  recovery.  The  proper  proceeding  in  such  a  case  is,  at  a. 
time  when  the  sap  is  down,  and  after  the  plant  has  been  completely  rooted,  to  cut 
it  over  to  the  level  nearly  of  the  ground  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  clean  lead^ 

*It  is  but  fihir  to  mention  that  the  introduction  of  the  hone-hoe  into  plantations,  i^  a  practice  that  aeema 
liable  to  considerable  objection.  So  much  so,  indeed,  has  it  appeared  to  some,  that  they  have  oonoeiTed  it 
would  be  better  to  dispennn  altogether  with  the  cleaning  of  them,  any  furth«)r  than  it  could  be  aooompliahed 
by  other  means.  Undoabtedljr.  very  great  care  wUl  be  neoesnary,  where  recourse  is  had  to  it,  that  the 
plants  mav  receive  no  injury,  either  frum  the  plow  or  the  working  animals.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  is 
but  a  small  proportion  of  such  lands  as  aie  usuaUy  planted,  which  would,  on  any  aooount,  admit  of  this, 
mode  of  treatment. 
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^ 

ing  shoot  may  be  obtained  that  will  soon  overtake  the  contemporary  trees.  This 
mode  of  treatment  is  so  grateful  to  many  of  the  ligneous  tribes,  that  the  vigor  of 
their  growth  is  evidently,  and  in  some  cases,  very  greatly  promoted  by  it ;  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  as  the  operation  is  so  often,  from  natural  or  accidental 
causes,  rendered  necessary  for  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  wood.  It  is  frequently 
wanted  for  the  oak,  that  king  of  our  forests  -*  and  in  respect  to  the  chestnut,  the 
timber  of  which  is,  in  ^ome  respects,  even  superior  to  that  of  the  oak,  it  is  of  such 
consequence,  that  it  has  been  given  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  plants  of  this  sort, 
without  exception,  should  be  so  headed  down,  if,  instead  of  scraggy  and  crooked, 
we  would  have  them  to  grow  with  one  strong  and  straight  stem,  and  to  make  a 
rapid  progress.  It  need  not  be  said,  that  even  among  deciduous  trees,  there  are 
some,  however,  comparatively  tender  of  their  heads  ;  while,  in  respect  to  the  pine 
tribe,  they  must  be  entirely  excepted  from  this  operation,  as,  in  them,  the  loss  of 
the  leading  shoot  is  the  certain  loss  of  the  tree  f 

The  circumstance  which  has  thus  been  alluded  to  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
considerable  distinction  between  different  sorts  of  woods,  namely,  that  some  of 
them  will,  and  others  will  not,  admit  of  being  converted  into  coppices.  It  is 
evident,  that  any  tree  which  will  not  spring  again  after  being  cut  down,  is 
wholly  incapable  of  this  application.  It  does  not  follow,  that  all  those  which  are 
capable  of  it,  would  be  advantageously  disposed  in  that  waj'^ ;  but  they  are  at 
least  so  far  qualified ;  and,  as  may  be  judged  expedient  in  particular  cases,  may 
be  either  coppiced,  or  left  to  grow  for  timber ;  or  the  two  objects  may  be  in 
various  degrees  combined  and  united. 

Pruning. 

There  has  been  already  occasion  to  remark  with  what  success  the  progres 
of  the  pine  kind  is  in  some  instances,  left  entirely  to  nature.  It  would,  perhaps 
be  a  legitimate  inference,  from  what  was  then  stated,  that  they  require  very 
little  aid,  in  any  stc^je  of  their  advancement,  from  the  care  of  man ;  it  is  certainly 
not  to  be  doubted  that  much  interference  with  them  would  be  superfluous,  most 
probably  injurious.  In  the  northern  countries  of  Europe}  it  is  esteemed  an  inju- 
dicious practice  to  thin  their  woods  for  fir  till  the  most  vigorous  trees  are  arrived 
at  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet.  The  space  for  their  growth  is  then  a  little 
enlargevd  by  the  removal  of  the  low  and  smothered  plants.  The  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  them  is,  of  course,  not  increased  as  they  advance  in  age.  At  length  they 
are  cut  down,  and  a  provision  made  for  stocking  the  land  anew  in  a  like  simple 
way,  merely  by  leaving  a  few  of  the  trees  and  harrowing  carefully  the  ground 

*TbM  u  to  be  understood  chieflr  of  planted  oake.    Thoee  radaed  »t  onoe  from  the  seed,  are  by  no 
liable,  in  an  eqnal  degree,  to  tne  disorders  which  render  such  an  operation  necessary. 


fThe  larch  differs,  in  this  renpeot,  f mm  the  rest  of  its  tribes ;  and,  when  the  first  has  been  destioyed, 
will  posh  ont  a  new  leader  like  dedduons  trees. 

X  L&Tonia,  Oonrlaiid,  Poland,  etc 
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around  them  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds  as  tbey  drop  in  the  spring.  In  the 
parts  of  France  in  which  plantations  of  these  trees  used  to  be  raised  the  mode  of 
treatment  was  different  Instead  of  the  upper  branches  being  left  from  the 
beginning  to  kill  those  below  by  depriving  them  of  air,  the  system  there  was  to 
prune  them  regularly  ;  in  which  respect,  so  uniform  was  their  practice,  that  cer- 
tain rates  had  come  to  be  established,  according  to  which  the  labor  was  paid  for 
in  faggots.  In  payment  of  a  first  pruning  the  whole  faggots  were  bestowed  on 
the  workmen  ;  at  the  second  they  had  two  and  the  proprietor  one-third  of  them ; 
and  the  third,  and  all  after  dressings,  were  purchased  with  one-half  of  what 
should  be  lopt  from  the  trees.* 

If  it  were  proposed  to  form  a  comparison  between  these  two  principles  in 
the  management  of  fir  woods,  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  take  the  examples 
from  countries  which  differ  so  much  from  each  other  as  to  climate,  when  our  best 
observations  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  the 
strength  and  health  of  this  particular  species  of  timber  that  it  should  be  formed 
amid  what  may  be  called  a  comparative  torpor  of  nature,  in  places  visited  but 
sparingly  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  where  the  period  of  vegetation  in  each  year  is 
short,  and  its  degree  far  from  luxuriant.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  less  neces- 
sary to  institute  such  a  comparison,  as  the  matter  which  it  would  go  to  determine 
is  indeed  a  little  in  obscurity.  It  is  sufficiently  known  that  pruning,  of  which 
the  tendency  is  to  retard,  for  a  little,  the  growth  of  all  trees,  is  particularly  pro- 
ductive of  that  effect  on  those  kinds  of  them  which  never  put  out  any  new  shoots 
in  the  places  where  they  are  so  treated.  It  is,  besides,  almost  impossible,  in  lop- 
ping the  branches  of  such  trees  by  the  bole,  at  whatever  season,  to  prevent  the 
wounds  becoming  blemishes.  Still  it  is  acknowledged  that  recourse  to  this 
expedient  may  be  more  justifiable,  and  even  necessary,  in  one  set  of  circum- 
stances than  it  would  be  in  another.  In  the  case  of  woods  set  out  upon  grounds 
not  favorably  distinguished,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  for  soil  or  climate,  and 
which  are  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  even  more  than  sufficiently  stocked  with 
plants,  it  will  seldom  happen  that  there  will  be  such  luxuriancy  of  growth  in  a 
horizontal  direction  as  may  not  be  held  in  just  check  by  the  interference  of  one 
tree  with  another.  But  where  everything  in  the  disposition  of  the  plants  is  per- 
fectly in  the  reverse  of  this — when,  after  having  been  nursed  for  a  season  or  two 
in  dressed  ground,  they  are  removed  to  land  comparatively  fertile  and  allowed  a 
clear  circumference  around  them  in  which  to  extend  both  roots  and  branches — ^it 
will  not  be  surprising,  if  the  occasion  should  arise,  sometimes,  for  putting  in  prac- 
tice what  may  be  so  far  preventive  of  the  total  ruin  of  timber  not  likely,  in  any 
event,  to  have  been  of  the  first  quality.  The  conclusion  is,  that  if  pines  be 
planted  only  in  the  most  suitable  soils  and  situations,  and  there  disposed  more 

*  By  such  returns  in  fuel,  with  the  greater  ones  in  resin,  plank,  etc.,  the  pine  lands  of  France  became 
considerably  productive. 
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<5lo3ely  than  is  usual  for  the  general  run  of  planting,  they  will  seldom  have  any 
need  of  pruning.  If  it  should  appear  in  any  instance  indispensable,  still  it  must 
be  adminstered  with  caution ;  and  it  may  commonly  be  best,  instead  of  cutting 
away  entirely  the  too  exuberant  branches,  to  shorten  them  only  by  some  con- 
venient plan,  leaving  the  remainder  of  them  to  decay  and  drop  off,  as  they  will 
do,  in  the  course  of  nature.* 

Thinning. 

An  operation  of  more  undoubted  legitimacy,  in  respect  of  the  resinous  class 
of  plants,  is  thinning,  the  period  of  which  may  indeed  be  retftrded  a  litfcle  where 
the  use  of  that  other  would  not  be  improper ;  but  it  will  in  all  cases  require  at 
length  to  have  its  place  in  the  management  of  plantations,  and  it  will  be  of  no 
small  consequence  that  it  be  introduced  at  a  fit  season,  and  that  the  work  be  con- 
ducted on  correct  principles.     It  will  be  understood  from  the  remarks  already 
made  that  a  certain  closeness,  in  the  growth  of  pines  especially,  is  of  very  mate- 
rial importance  both  towards  their  attaining  a  desirable  height,  and  in  order  to 
the  timber  being  of  that  quality  which  is  justly   esteemed  the  most  valuable. 
Still,  proper  limits  must  be  observed  in  this  respect,  that  no  bar  may  unneces- 
sarily or  unprofitably  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  earlier  progress,  or  when 
they  have  advanced  so  far  that  thickness  alone  is  wanted  to  give  them  their 
proper  perfection,  that  they  may  not  be  without  room  and  nourishment  adequate 
to  that  object.     Thus,  though  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  formerly  stated, 
that  a  plantation  raised  from  the  seed,  and  in  which,  of  course,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  several  plants  will  stand  sufficiently  close  to  eeush  other  in  the  first 
instance — though  even  such  a  plantation  may  commonly  be  trusted  to  right 
itself  by  a  natural  progress — yet   undoubtedly  a  slight   assistance  in  difi'erent 
stages  of  its  growth  might  be  of  use  by  relieving  the  ground,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
part 'of  a  burden,  to  which  it  could  not,  at  all  events,  permanently  be  competent ; 
while,  on  the  other,  this  should  be  done  to  such  an  extent  only  as  would  not,  in 
any  other  respect,  be  of  injurious  consequence  to  the  trees  or  the  timber.     It  is 
extremely  difficult  indeed  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
thinning  should  take  place  in  different  instances,  or  to  fix  the  most  proper  time 
for  its  being  put  into  execution.     So  much  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  more 
or  less  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  and  the  various  circumstances  of  soil,  situa- 
tion and  climate,  by  which  one  plantation  is  distinguished  from  another,  that,  in 
short,  there  could  not  easily  be  a  principle  adopted  of  a  more  deceitful  nature 
than  one  which,  in  this  department — it  may  be  added  in  tne  operations  gen- 
erally connected  with  planting — should  lead  to  an  implicit  and  uniform  adherence 
to  any  single  set  of  directions  whatever.     It  will  therefore  be  understood  to  be 

*  PerhftpB  the  only  circumstoaces  under  which  it  will  be  advisable  generally  to  um  the  knife,  in  the 
-caFe  of  rennona  treee  is,  when  there  appears  a  rivalship  for  the  place  of  leading  Btem  ;  then  the  one  of  the 
competiting  branches  must  be  removed  of  course. 
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brought  forward  merely  in  example,  not  to  be  proposed  as  a  standard,  if,  in  the 
observations  following,  any  instance  occurs  of  particular  definiteness  ;  and,  while 
the  spirit  of  the  remark  into  which  such  appearance  of  precision  is  admitted 
may  be  proper  to  be  retained,  it  may  often  happen  that,  with  equal  reason,  that 
exterior  garb  ought  to  be  laid  aside. 

Suppose,  then,  that  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  it  has  become  necessary  ta 
thin  a  plantation  of  pines,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  work  should  be  per- 
formed gradually,  a  beginning  being  made  from  the  middle  of  the  ground,  while 
the  trees  on  the  outside  are  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  longer  in  their 
former  state  of  closeness,  the  better  to  screen  those  within  from  the  cold.  By  and 
by,  when  these  have  acquired  so  much  strength,  or  have  become  so  far  habituated 
to  the  change  in  their  condition  as  to  be  less  in  danger  of  suffering  from  a  fur- 
ther admission  of  cold  air^  the  business  may  be  proceeded  with,  till,  by  degrees, 
the  whole  wood  is  put  on  such  a  new  footing,  in  regard  to  distcuice  as  its 
advanced  age  and  the  increased  size  of  the  trees  require.  It  will  be  always  a  fit 
object  of  attention  th^t,  as  far  as  possible,  they  may  be  the  most  unpromising 
plants  which  are  removed  in  this  manner  to  make  room  for  the  growth  of  the 
others ;  and  as  the  roots  of  these  trees  never  shoot  again  after  they  have  been 
once  cut  down,*  but  decay  in  the  earth,  it  will  be  proper,  instead  of  digging  up, 
merely  to  cut  them  over  close  by  the  ground,  both  in  the  view  of  saving 
unnecessary  labor  and  that  no  injury  may  be  done  to  the  roots  of  the  remaining 
plants. 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  will  be  better,  generally,  to  take 
down  a  few  trees  in  various  successive  years  than  to  suffer  the  whole  of  what  it 
may  be  proper  ultimately  to  remove,  to  grow  up  together  till  they  are  carried 
away  by  one  or  more  great  operations ;  still  it  megr  be  of  use  to  have  in  view 
always  certain  outline  boundaries  by  which  the  distribution  of  these  minor 
strokes  may  be  advantageously  adjusted  and  regulated.  In  conformity  with  this 
.  idea  an  interval  of  time  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  former  may  be  pitched 
upon  as  a  period  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  occasion  will  have  arisen  for  a  sec- 
ond thinning.  This  it  will  of  course  be  proper  to  conduct  in  the  same  orderly 
and  progressive  way  as  before,  which,  being  duly  brought  to  an  end,  there  may 
perhaps  be  little  need  for  any  further  repetition  of  the  work.  In  the  result  the 
trees  may  be  left  standing  at  the  distance  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet,  which 
will  be  sufficient  room  for  their  growth,  even  after  size  of  body  has  become  the 
object  especially  to  be  attended  to  ;  and  it  is  fit,  in  that  view,  to  encourage  more 
than  formerly  a  spreading  bushiness  at  top. 

Between  the  thinnings  alluded  to,  there  may  be  taken  off*,  to  the  extenrc  of 
a  half  perhaps,  or  even  two-thirds  of  the  whole  plants  bestowed  at  first,  or 

*  The  pitch  pine,  Pinut  rigtda,  throws  up  sprontt  the  spring  after  the  ttdm  hM  becii  feUed,  but  never 
attain  any  considerable  height. 
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allowed,  after  rising,  to  continue  on  the  ground,  at  the  earliest  period  specified, 
these  will  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  capable  of  being  employed  for  some  use- 
ful purpose.  Their  value  will  increase  with  their  age  ;  and,  supposing  the  por- 
tions of  them  removed  at  the  several  standings  condescended  upon,  to  be  nearly 
equal,  and  circumstances  in  each  case  to  be  favorable  to  the  advantageous  disposal 
of  them,  the  returns,  it  may  be  expected,  will  go  a  great  way,  not  only  to  cover- 
ing the  expense  of  planting,  but  also  to  paying  the  rent  of  the  land,  if  the  estate 
be  so  held.  The  further  and  most  considerable  profits  must  be  waited  for,  till 
the  trees  have  arrived  at  full  maturity ;  in  their  progress  to  which,  as  they  will 
commonly,  after  having  proceeded  so  far,  stand  in  need  of  very  little  more  assist- 
ance or  care,  they  will  hardly  be  any  otherwise  chargeable  than  as  they  continue 
for  some  time  longer  to  occupy  the  ground. 

A  principal  circumstance  which  will  go  to  produce  a  different  order  in  the 
management  of  deciduous  trees,  from  that  just  laid  down,  is  the  same  which  makes 
it  practicable  to  obtain  from  them  more  frequent  returns  of  profit.  It  will  be 
modified,  at  the  same  time,  by  various  other  causes ;  such  as  the  rate  of  growth 
of  different  sorts  of  trees — their  tendency  to  shoot  out  in  one  or  cmother  direction 
their  patience  under  the  knife,*  and  the  degree  in  which  they  can  bear  up  under, 
or  will  be  benefited,  or  the  contrary,  by  a  freer  or  more  limited  admission  of  sun 
and  air.  Amidst  these  and  other  grounds  of  diversity  which  have  place  in 
respect  to  different,  or  even  the  same  species,  the  only  general  rule  that  can  with 
propriety  be  given  on  the  subject  is,  that  so  long  as  the  branches  of  jbhe  several 
plants  do  not  interfere  with  each  other,  and  the  form  of  their  growth  is  such  as 
we  would  wish,  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  untouched ;  when  they  begin  to 
be  crowded  in  any  part,  it  is  to  be  observed  whether  this  be  the  consequence  of 
the  undue  elongation  of  some  struggling  branch  or  branches,  or  of  the  regular 
Advancement  of  the  plantation.  In  the  one  case,  relief  may  be  given  by  cutting 
away  those  excrescences  which,  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  sap  into  improper 
channels,  would  be  in  every  view  only  injurious  ;  in  the  other,  room  must  be 
made  for  the  further  progress  of  one  part  of  the  trees  by  the  removal  of  another. 
When  these  are  not  all  of  one,  or  of  equally  valuable  species — as,  for  example, 
when  young  oaks  are  nursed  in  the  wood  by  the  hardy  birch — the  first  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spaces  for  growth  by  either  of  these  means  will,  as  far  as  is  practi- 

*Though  deoiduouB  trees,  in  general*  bear  pruning  better  than  those  of  the  pine  kind,  yet  there  are 
some  differences  between  them  in  this  respect  according  to  the  species.  Opinions  vary,  too,  respecting  the 
degree  in  which  it  should  be  admitted  in  any  case,  as  well  as  about  the  manner  of  its  execution.  W^ithout 
entering  fully  into  these  topics  at  present,  it  seems  at  least  evident  that  a  leadini?  shoot  should  always  be 
carefnlly  cherished  at  whatever  expense  to  any  branch  that  would  come  into  competition  with  it.  It  must 
be  also  highly  expedient  that  every  branch  which  is  to  be  removed  should  be  disposed  of  before  it  has  grown 
to  any  considerable  size ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  ground  should  be  gone  over  with  the  view  of  discovering 
what  may  be  wanted  in  this  respect  every  second  or  third  year.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  timber,  as  well  as  advantageous  to  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  that  the  greater  part 
of  what  ie  to  be  lopped  off  should  be  cut  away  close  by  the  bole,  leaving  the  wounds  to  be  covered  over  by 
its  bark ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  l>een  recommended,  in  order  to  detaining  the  sap  at  particular 
places  for  the  better  nourishment  of  the  trees,  that  those  branches  likely  to  rival  the  stem  should  be  short- 
ened only  so  as  to  check  the  luxuriances  of  the  growth  in  those  directions,  while  they  continued  to  afford, 
so  far,  a  channel  for  the  circulation. 
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table,  fall  naturally  to  be  derived  from  those  of  the  least  consequence.  Whett 
there  is  no  such  distinction,  or  after  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  point  for  consid- 
eration will  be  that  while  regularity  is  had  in  view  as  much  as  possible,  tbose- 
should  be  the  trees  cut  down  always,  which  seem  the  least  prosperous  and. 
healthful. 

Coppice. 

It  was  said  that  the  detail  of  thinning  trees  may  be  affected  in  some  degree 
by  the  practice  of  coppicing.  This  may  be  the  case,  even  where  the  object  ulti* 
mately  in  view  is  the  production  of  full-grown  timber.  It  will  be  understood 
that  what  was  thinning  in  respect  of  trees  which,  being  once  cut  down,  spring  no 
more,  is  not  precisely  so  for  such  as  shoot  again  from  the  old  roots.  For  the 
permanent  enlargement  of  the  spaces  between  trees  of  this  description,  it  will  bo 
necessary  that  those  of  them  taken  down  should  be  wholly  extirpated.  But  this 
principle  of  thinning  having  heen  acted  upon  to  the  necessary  extent  during  the 
first  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  plantation,  it  may  be  suspended  temporarily  at  a 
proper  period,  and  a  certain  equivalent  for  its  effect  derived  from  a  partial  cop- 
picing. A  crop  or  two  of  underwood  may  thus  be  obtained  at  the  same  time 
that  the  necessary  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  further  progress  of  the  trees.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  this  substitution  can  be  only  of  short  duration.  The 
stools  must  be  in  due  time  stubbed  up,  as  the  roots  were  in  the  case  of  the  first 
thinnings,  and  the  whole  benefit  of  the  soil  left  clear  for  the  growing  timber. 
From  any  ill-judged  attempt  to  reconcile  completely  in  this  case  the  immediate 
with  the  future  profits,  the  issue  would  most  probably  be  the  disappointment  of 
our  expectations  as  to  both  ;  for  if  the  underwood  were  left  after  the  trees  had 
spread  so  far  as  that  their  heads  met  it  would  not  be  of  much  value,  and  yet  the 
stools  would  draw  away  a  great  share  of  their  proper  nourishment  from  the 
timber  trees.  A  choice  between  the  two  must  therefore  be  made  at  a  fit  season 
and  that  management  followed  which  is  suited  particularly  to  the  proposed 
object. 

Among  the  various  kinds  in  that  description  of  trees  which  admit  of  cop- 
picing, some  are  adapted  chiefly  to  that  mode  of  treatment,  being  such  as  arrive 
not  at  great  stature,  or  of  which  the  timber,  when  full  grown,  is  not  of  the  most 
valuable  quality.  Of  this  character  may  be  esteemed  the  hazel,  the  birch  and 
the  greater  part  of  aquatic  trees,  so  called — poplar,  alder,  willow.  Other  coppices- 
are  formed  of  oak,  ash,  hickory,  chestnut  and  the  like.  All  those  species  which,, 
while  they  thus  yield  useful  underwood  are,  in  their  state  of  maturity,  the  prin- 
cipal sorts  of  timber.  The  purposes  to  which  these  several  products  are  appli- 
cable, are  not  less  'different  than  the  kinds  of  which  they  consist.  While  the 
highest  praise  of  some  is  that  they  make  good  fuel,  others  are  immediately 

serviceable  in  more  than  one  of  the  arts  of  life,  from  the  twig  which  is  formed* 
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into  the  broom  or  the  basket,  to  the  pole  that  is  of  such  various  use  in  husbandry^ 
or  the  details  of  different  kinds  of  mines.  It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the 
same  indefiniteness  as  to  the  times  of  doing  certain  things  which  there  has  been 
occasion  so  often  already  to  admit,  will  have  place,  too,  in  the  economy  of  the 
coppice.  When  it  is  said  that  willows,  according  to  their  kind,  and  the  purposes, 
for  which  they  are  intended  may  be  cut  down  every  second  or  third,  or  every 
sixth  or  seventh  year,  poplar  every  fourth  or  fifth,  birch  every  sixth,  hazel  every 
seventh  or  eighth,  alder  every  ninth  or  tenth,  chestnut  every  tenth  or  twelfth,  ash 
every  fourteenth  or  fifteenth,  oak  and  hickory  at  all  ages  from  eight  or  ten  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  sort  of 
relative  information  which  it  may  be  useful  indeed  in  respect  of  the  common 
application  of  different  sorts  of  young  wood,  and  what  is  known  of  their  several 
growths  to  have  in  view  in  some  parts  of  their  treatment,  but  which  absolutely 
fixes  nothing.  The  only  criterion  by  which  the  period  for  cutting  down  coppicea 
of  these  or  other  kinds,  must  be  finally  determined,  is  the  use  to  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  their  produce  should,  in  the  particular  cases,  be  tkCtually  applied.  It 
is  by  a  reference  to  this  only  that  the  size  can  be  ascertained  of  which  the  wood 
ought  to  be ;  on  the  question  of  its  having  reached  this  size,  though  one  about 
which  nothing  could  be  very  precisely  concluded  beforehand,  will  always  be  of 
easy  solution  by  a  bare  inspection.  As  to  the  use  itself,  it  is  evident  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  that  it  cannot  be  unvarying  ;  but,  even  in  regard  to  the  same 
species,  will  be  regulated  by  the  demand  in  the  market,  or  by  the  occasion  of  the 
individual.  No  less  than  for  the  attainment  of  one  and  the  same  size  of  timber^ 
different  lengths  of  time  will  be  requisite,  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil 
and  climate. 

This  general  observation  may  be  made  on  the  subject,  that  while,  with  a 
view  to  a  greater  value  of  timber,  the  falls  must  of  course  be  more  distant ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  expedient  to  shorten  these  periods  sometimes,  as  well 
in  subserviency  to  the  proposed  use,  as  for  the  purpose  of  thickening  the  under- 
wood. This  effect  will  be  the  consequence  of  that  management  by  its  tendency^ 
to  give  room  and  air  to  many  seedlings,  the  springing  of  which  would  otherwise 
be  retarded  or  prevented  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  call  forth  more  vigorous 
shoots  also  from  the  original  plants.  It  is  of  material  importance  that  a  just 
measure  should  be  observed  always  in  this  matter  of  closeness,  and  that  for  that 
end  all  clusters  of  plants  should  be  brought  within  proper  limits,  and  rotten 
stubs  wherever  they  appear  be  extirpated,  the  vacant  places  being  filled  up,  or 
not,*  as  may  seem  necessary  in  the  actual  state  of  the  wood.  The  same  standard 
by  which  will  fall  to  be  determiied  every  other  question  of  rooting  out,  introduc- 
ing new  plants,  layering,  affording  more  or  less  of  encouragement  which  may 
arise  during  the  progress  of  the  copse  to  its  proper  maturity. 
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When  this  has  taken  place,  and  a  cutting  is  about  to  begin,  it  is  to  be 
attended  to,  that  the  manner  of  executing  it  be  such  as  may  favor  most  a  suc- 
ceeding spring.*  For  this  purpose  the  trees  should  be  taken  down  close  by  the 
ground,  leaving  the  stubs  slanting,  smooth  and  with  the  bark  uninjured.  The 
atems  proceeding  from  stools  in  like  manner  are  to  be  cut  over  by  the  level  of 
the  stools,  all  ragged  points  around  the  woods  being  dressed  up  carefully,  and 
everything  left  even  and  uniform.  The  grounds  may  then  be  gone  over  about 
midsummer  for  two  or  three  years  successively,  and  the  superfluous  spray  be 
rubbed  off  by  the  hand.  More  shoots  than  it  would  be  proper  ultimately  to  pre- 
serve may  be  allowed  to  advance  a  certain  length,  as  a  security  against  accidents. 
A  selection  is  to  be  afterwards  made  among  these,  and  so  many  of  the  fairest  and 
most  promising  saplings  being  preserved  as  the  roots  or  the  ground  can  properly 
maintain,  the  rest  may  be  destroyed.  It  will  be  of  advantage  in  various  ways 
that  coppice  should,  in  their  first  designation,  be  so  laid  out  as  to  grow  for  several 
falls.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  equalizing  in  some  degree  the  extent,  and  with 
it  the  price  of  the  labor  best  owed  on  them  during  a  succession  of  years.  The 
market  will  be  less  in  danger  of  being  overstocked  at  particular  periods  with 
their  produce  while  it  is  ill  supplied  at  others.  And  if  the  number  of  divisions 
be  made  to  correspond  to  the  age  at  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  underwood 
should  be  cut,  it  may,  after  the  attainment  of  the  first  of  them  to  that  point,  be 
counted  upon  for  a  regular  and  constant  annual  income.  Hence,  in  places  where 
fuel  is  scarce,  or  where  there  is,  from  other  reasons,  a  demand  for  such  produce, 
this  becomes  a  very  advantageous  method  of  applying  land,  towards  which  there 
is  the  further  favorable  circumstance  that  no  sort  of  grounds  almost,  but  may, 
through  some  plant  or  other,  have  it  put  in  practice  upon  them. 

Care  of  Timber  TREEa 

When  a  wood,  instead  of  being  disposed  of  in  the  manner  just  stated,  is  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  full  grown  timber  it  is  to  be  considered  that  though  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  watch  over  it  in  the  advanced  stages  of  its  growth  with  the 
same  assiduity  as  during  its  infancy,  yet,  to  neglect  it  then  altogether  would  be 
so  far  to  defeat  the  object  of  all  that  early  care.  Trees,  in  general,  are  very 
susceptible  of  management ;  those  that  are  inclined  to  become  crooked  may  be 
made  to  grow  straight,  and  the  straight  crooked  by  proper  treatment ;  the  spread- 
ing may  be  made  to  close,  and  the  close  to  spread.  It  is  true  there  may  be  too 
much  of  this  management  as  well  as  too  little ;  it  may  be  ill  directed^  ill  applied, 
and  in  every  way  so  injudicious,  as,  in  effect,  to  bring  on  those  very  disorders 
which  it  ought  to  have  been  its  part  to  prevent  or  to  correct.  The  examples 
which  are  to  be  met  with,  of  woods  injured,  and  very  materially,  from  each  of 

*In  respect  to  the  seasoa  for  felling  coppice^  the  same  principles  will  apply  generally  as  for  Urge 
timber.  The  ground  mu«t  alwa^  be  cleared  of  every  thing  so  timeously  as  not  to  intermpt  the  next 
growth,  and  fenced  as  at  the  beginning. 
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these  causes,  while  they  indicate  on  the  one  hand  the  necessity  of  a  certain 
attention  being  paid  to  them,  prove  with  equal  clearness  that  this  must  be  under 
proper  regulation,  and  never  separated  from  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment. 

That  the  juices  of  trees  may  not  be  exhausted  unprofitably,  it  will  be  proper 
that  the  care  should  still  be  continued  of  removing  superflous  branches  by  timely 
pruning,  and  that  suckers  and  parasitical  plants  should  be  extirpated  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  various  injuries  from  certain  states  of  the  ground,  from  winds, 
or  from  the  intrusions  of  reptiles,  insects  or  other  animals,  must  be  counteracted 
seasonably  and  met  with  proper  remedies,  and  if  the  management  has  not  from 
the  beginning  been  in  proper  hands,  it  will  often  be  not  the  least  object  of  care 
to  correct  or  to  remove  the  eflfects  of  former  ill-treatment  * 

To  go  over  the  various  disorders  to  which  trees  are  subject,  describing 
minutely  the  approved  means  of  cure  in  each  case,  would  lead  to  some  length  of 
•detail  into  which  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  enter,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  these 
remedies  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  simple  and  obvious  nature,  and  on  the  other, 
the  great  preventive  of  diseases,  in  general,  is  to  hold  the  wood  from  the  first 
under  proper  training.  Let  the  ground  be  always  kept  free  from  stagnant 
moisture,  the  room  for  the  growth  of  the  trees  enlarged  as  may  seem  necessary, 
«o  as,  eventually,  they  may  stand  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  or  even  more  feet,  if  their  tops  should  spread  so  far  as  to  require  this  ;  let 
.  the  toppings  to  be  taken  off  be  removed  so  early  that  it  may  be  done  with  the 
least  danger  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  be  cut  over  with  a  smooth  clean  stroke 
in  the  direction  of  the  growth.  Let  these  things  be  attended  to  and  there  will 
be,  for  the  most  part,  but  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  effecting  cures.  But  suppos- 
ing it  should  still  unfortunately  happen  that  some  trees  should  get  covered  over 
with  moss,  that  water  getting  lodgement  should  threaten  the  decay  of  some  of 
them,  or  that  canker,  with  pestilential  breath,  should  appear  in  any  instance  to 
have  begun  its  fatal  progress,  then  let  the  earliest  opportunity  be  taken  of 
removing  such  external  coating,  of  scooping  away  the  parts  more  inwardly 
disorded,  and  of  putting  nature  again  in  the  path  to  recover  her  lost  tone  and  to 
restore  a  suspended  vegetation,  The  longer  these  operations  are  delayed,  after 
the  occasion  has  arisen  for  them,  the  more  critical  they  will  become,  and  pro- 
portionably  more  will  be  the  delicacy  required  in  every  respect  to  their  successful 
performance.  With  every  attention  to  these  points,  after  the  utmost  caution  in 
<;utting  out  what  is  infected,  in  covering  up  the  tender  parts,  which  would  in 
•consequence  be  exposed,f  by  proper  applications,  in  watching  generally   the 

*The  raclftiming  of  neglected  plantations,  as  happens  in  all  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  is  com- 
monly a  more  difficult  task  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  trained  them  properly  at  first.  Each  operation 
•of  pruning  or  thinning  will  be  the  more  hazardous  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  too  long  delayed,  and  will 
require  accordingly  to  be  performed  by  so  much  the  more  an  experienced  and  cautious  hand. 

fEven  in  cases  or  ordinary  pruning,  when  any  branch  of  rather  large  size  has  been  lopt  ofiF,  it  will  be 
proper  to  protect  the  trees  from  injury  of  weather  by  rubbing  the  wood  over  with  tar,  paint,  or  some  such 
■substance.  In  the  more  difficult  part  of  remedying  disorderly  it  may  be  necessary  in  addition  sometimes 
to  lay  over  that  a  cap  of  lead. 
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symptoms  of  the  disease  as  well  as  the  tendencies  to  a  cure,  the  result  will  im 
different  cases  be  far  from  being  certain.  But  an  extreme  and  final  remedy  i& 
always  within  reach,  which  is  to  cut  down,  in  whatever  stage  of  their  growth 
they  may  be,  such  trees  as,  admitting  of  no  hope  of  restoration,  would  only  become 
the  worse  for  having  their  term  further  prolonged. 

We  learn,  from  many  examples,  to  how  very  great  an  age  trees,  when  favor- 
ably circumstanced,  will  attain  without  showing  any  symptom  of  decay,  and  what 
a  proportionate  vastness  of  size  they  may  at  length  acquire.  It  is  not,  however, 
in  any  degree  necessary  to  wait  their  arrival  to  this  ultimate  maturity  before  cut- 
ting them  down.  They  will  yield  perfectly  good  timber  at  much  earlier|periods, 
and  it  will  be  a  question  rather  of  adaptation  to  particular  exigencies,  or  generally 
of  economy  than  any  thing  else,  to  fix  in  different  instances  the  proper  age  of 
felling.  The  sefiison  of  the  year  most  advantageous  for  the  purpose,  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  would  admit  of  little  doubt,  but  it  is  known  that  consider- 
able differences  of  sentiment  have  prevailed  on  this  point  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  so  far  as  the  timber  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  undoubtedly  be  of  much  importance  that  the  felling  should  take 
place  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  exuberance  of  sap  in  the  trees,  that  is  sometime 
between  the  autumn  and  the  spring.  An  objection  may  be  made  to  this  season, 
in  respect  of  such  trees  as  afford  a  useful  bark,  on  account  of  the  difiiculty  of 
stripping  them  when  taken  down  at  those  times.  To  determine  between  these 
opposite  claims,  the  ready  way  is  to  consider  whether  the  bark  is  the  object 
principally  to  be  had  in  view  or  the  timber.  If  the  former,  the  season  of  cutting 
will  fall  to  be  regulated  accordingly.  But  this  can  never  be  the  case  in  respect 
of  trees  come  to  any  considerable  size,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  putrefaction  and  insect  larvae,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  total  loss  of 
the  bark,  though  that  too  may  be  completely  carried,  and  even  with  advantage 
to  the  timber,  by  stripping*it  off  in  the  summer  previous  to  the  fall.* 

If  there  were  more  difficulty  than  there  thus  appears  to  be,  in  uniting  a  due 
regard  to  the  timber  of  grown  trees,  with  the  preservation  of  their  bark,  it  were 
of  the  less  consequence,  as  the  bark  of  old  trees  is  in  fact  far  from  being  of  the 
most  valuable  quality.  It  is  to  the  coppice  that  we  are  to  look  chiefly  for  this 
production,  by  its  returns  in  which,  perhaps  it  is,  that  the  greatest  inducements 
are  held  out  generally  to  this  mode  of  culture.  These  are  often 'very  consider- 
able ;  so  much  so,  that,  taking  into  account  the  further  circumstance  of  their 
comparative  earliness,  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  that  there  should  be  a  scarcity  of 

*So  far  was  this  from  bein^  judfred  to  be  the  case  at  one  period,  that  we  and  a  law  formerly  existiog 
in  France,  by  which  the  stripping  trees  of  their  bark  before  they  were  felled  was  prohibited  under  a  con- 
siderable penalty.  But  BufiFon  has  properly  remarked,  that  the  e£[eot  of  the  practice  sb  discountenanced  is 
to  improve  the  quality  of  timber  by  giyixig  to  the  more  sappy  parts  the  same  hardness  and  dose  texture  as 
to  the  heart.  The  same  advantage  may  be  gained  in  some  degree  b^  disbranching  trees  the  season  before 
felling,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  do  in  any  event,  previously  to  their  being  taken  down,  with  the  view  of 
making  their  fall  easier  and  the  danger  of  in jurv  consequently  less,  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  adjoining 
wood.  What  may  be  wanted  after  this,  to  their  complete  seasoning,  will  be  quickly  effected  by  their 
exposure  in  the  usual  way  to  the  air. 
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full-grown  oaks.  Upon  the  principle  just  stated,  the  season  for  cutting  coppices 
of  this  sort,  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  about  midsummer.  The  process  of 
decortication  is  a  very  simple  one.  Three .  sets  of  work  people  are  employed ; 
one  in  cutting  down  the  trees ;  another  in  clearing  them  of  biTishwood,  reducing 
them  into  convenient  lengths,  and  carrying  them  to  the  barkers,  who  form  the 
third  party,  and  consist  commonly  of  women  and  children.  Every  branch,  of  an 
inch  diameter,  is  stripped  of  its  bark.  The  tools  required  for  this  work  are  a 
light  mallet,  and  some  sharp  wedges,  all  usually  of  ash.  Any  larger  piece  of 
wood  being  laid  along  the  ground,  is  beaten  smartly,  for  some  time,  over  its 
whole  length,  with  the  mallet :  when  the  bark  is  thus  loosened,  it  is  started  by 
thrusting  or  driving  in  a  wedge  at  the  thick  end,  and  leading  it  on  till  it  be 
brought  out  at  the  other.  The  wedge  is  then  applied  on  each  side  of  the  incis- 
ion, and  its  effect  assisted  as  formerly,  by  beating  still  before  its  point,  till  the 
wood  is  gradually  separated  from  its  exterior  covering,  by  a  mode  of  operation 
resembling  nearly  that  of  flaying  an  animal.  Smaller  pieces  are,  for  the  greater 
ease  in  working,  placed  on  a  smooth  stone,  and,  being  beaten  all  round,  are 
quickly  brought  into  the  like  condition.  The  principal  point  to  be  attended  to 
always  is,  that  the  bark  be  taken  off  in  shreds  as  long  and  large  as  possible,  for 
the  convenience  both  of  carrying  and  of  drying. 

With  a  view  to  the  latter  purpose,  an  open  and  rather  elevated  situation 
being  pitched  upon,  pieces  of  wood  are  driven  into  the  ground,  upon  which  are 
rested  poles  that  run  parallel,  two  and  two  to  each  other,  at  the  height  of  about 
a  yard  above  the  surface.  Of  two  poles  thus  connected  together,  it  may  be 
advantageous  that  the  one  should  be  raised  a  very  little  higher  than  the  other, 
for  better  throwing  off  the  rain ;  and  different  fabrics  of  this  sort  may  be  placed 
at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  about  four  or  five  feet.  On  these  is  to  be 
disposed  the  bark,  daily,  as  it  is  taken  off,  one  row  of  it  being  placed  above  an- 
other, to  the  thickness  of  about  six  or  eight  inches.  The  grosser  and  more  board- 
like pieces  which  occur,  may  be  left  standing  against  the  sides  of  the  frames,  or 
put  up  in  small  conical  piles.  The  bark  ought  to  be  turned  once  or  twice  a  day, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  till  fit  for  removal :  this  will  be  of  bene- 
ficial consequence,  in  respect  of  the  preservation  of  its  natural  juices,  when  the 
principal  agent  in  drying  happens  to  be  wind  rather  than  sun.  The  bark  will 
suffer  nothing  from  occasional  gentle  showers  during  this  period ;  it  may  indeed 
even  be  the  better  for  them ;  but,  from  exposure  to  long-continued  rains,  there 
would  be  reason  to  apprehend  the  moist  injurious  consequences.  The  chief 
criterion  by  which  the  quality  of  bark  is  judged,  is  the  high  brown  color  of  its 
inner  rind,  with  the  astringent  taste,  both  of  which  would  be  brought  into  danger 
in  such  circumstances.  The  first  thing  that  suggests  itself,  by  way  of  preventive, 
is  to  turn  outwards,  and  expose  to  the  blast,  only  the  natural  surface.  The  thick 
bark  formerly  alluded  to,  may  now  also  be  employed  to  good  purpose,  in  cover- 
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ing  up  and  protecting  the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  produce.  When  fair 
weather  returns,  the  care  of  drying  the  whole  will  proceed  as  before,  till,  having 
been  brought  into  such  a  state  that  there  is  no  longer  any  risk  of  its  fermenta- 
tion, it  is  to  be  housed,  or  put  up  into  small  stacks^  carefully  thatched,  where  it 
may  remain  till  wanted  for  use.* 

Independently  of  the  bark,  the  wood  of  the  copse,  as  has  been  observed,  may 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  various  ways.  To  several  purposes  it  is  applicable 
in  its  natural  state  ;  but  its  value  is  much  increased  in  consequence  of  its  suit- 
ableness for  charring. 

In  conclusion  of  the  whole  subject  which  has  now  come  under  observation, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  those  situations  must  be  very  unhappily  circumstanced, 
in  which  the  planting  and  care  of  woods  may  not,  through  some  of  the  channels 
by  which  the  returns  of  this  mode  of  industry  are  conveyed,  became  adequately 
productive.  « It  is  not  unknown,  how  ungrateful  generally  to  the  cultivator  is  the 
necessity  of  a  long  delay  before  he  can  receive  the  fruit  of  his  labor ;  yet,  if  there 
be  tracts  of  ground,  and  we  know  that  there  are  such  in  this  country,  which  are 
good  almost  for  nothing  in  their  present  state,  but  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  might  be  planted  to  very  considerable  advantage ;  would  it  be  a  liberal 
or  even  a  gainful  policy,  to  withhold  the  labor  or  expense  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  from  the  apprehension  of  the  distance  of  the  profits  ?  Plantations, 
judiciously  managed,  may  be  brought  to  yield  partial  returns,  even  in  a  few 
years ;  and  though  they  should  never  bring  any  remuneration  to  those  whose 
attention  formed  them  at  first,  and  guided  them  during  their  early  progress,  does 
the  present  age  owe  nothing  to  prosterity  ?  Assuredly  it  does.  And  if  the  gene- 
ration which  now  is,  shall  not  make  better  provision  for  the  succeeding  one,  at 
least  the  earth  ought  not  to  be  left  by  the  existing  generation  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  they  received  it,  in  respect  to  ornament,  shelter,  or  the  means  of 
accommodation,  from  its  greater  and  more  slowly  perfected  productions. 

*  The  management  for  other  useful  barks,  differs  little  from  that  just  deaoribed.  Thus  in  regard  to  the 
birch  and  mountain  ash,  which  yield  also  valuable  barks,  the  only  points  of  distinction  are,  that  the  trees 
are  cut  down  and  stripped  earlier  in  the  year ;  and  that  the  outer  rind,  which  would  be  g^ood  for  nothing 
to  the  tanner,  is  separated  and  thrown  away  during  the  process  of  barking. 
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TREES  AS  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES. 

A.   KiRKWOOD. 


Bass  Wood. 

Mr.  Johnson,  United  States  Consul  at  Stuttgart,  in  the  Consular  Reports 
for  December,  1893,  notices  the  attempts  made  in  Germany  to  produce  a  sub- 
stitute for  olive  oil,  and  says  that  the  south  Oermans  have  made  a  table  oil  from 
the  beech  nut  which  has  ''given  great  satisfaction,"  but  the  supply  is  too  pre- 
carious on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  nut  in  certain  years.  More  recently  a 
better  €uid  more  certain  substitute  has  been  found  in  oil  made  from  the  seed  of 
linden  trees.  According  to  the  report  of  Dr.  C.  Miiller  to  the  German  Botanical 
Society,  this  oil  "  has  a  number  of  excellent  qualities,  which  would  appear  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  Linden  seed  will  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
sources  for  obtaining  table  oil."  The  regularity  with  which  the  linden  produces 
seed  precludes  any  fear  of  scarcity ;  and  the  percentage  of  oil  in  linden  seed  is 
given  as  fifty-eight.  It  is  maintained,  Consul  Johnson  says,  that  '*  the  oil  has  a 
peculiarly  fine  flavor,  free  from  all  bitter  or  aromatic  taste,  and  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  olive  oil.  It  belongs  also  to  the  oils  which  do  not  evaporate.  Oil 
made  from  Linden  seed  will  never  become  rancid.  It  has  no  tendency  to 
oxygenate.  It  will  stand  a  great  degree  of  cold  without  freezing.  Dr.  Mtiller 
has  exposed  it  to  a  temperature  of  three  degrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero  without 
being  able  to  notice  any  change." 

A  correspondent  of  Garden  and  Forest,  New  York,  put  this  question  to  the 
editor,  "  Do  you  suppose  that  the  seeds  of  our  native  lindens  (bass  wood)  would 
yield  such  a  percentage  of  so  excellent  an  oil  ? "  The  subject  is  an  interesting 
one,  the  editor  said,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  chemists. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  European  linden,  or  lime  tree,  TUia  Europoea. 
A  lime  tree  in  Berkshire,  England,  known  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  years 
old,  has  a  diameter  of  twenty-two  feet  ten  inches,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground. 

The  honey  made  by  bees  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  the  European  lime  tree, 
is  very  excellent,  and  is  considered  superior  to  all  other  kinds  for  its  delicacy  of 
flavor ;  and  the  whole  flower  is  deliciously  fragrant,  especially  towards  evening 

"  At  dewy  ere  diffusing  odors." 

An  infusion  of  the  flowers  has  long  held,  €uid  deservedly,  wide  reputation  as 
an  antispasmodic  medicine.  The  sap  yields  a  considerable  proportion  of  sugar, 
and  is  made,  by  fermentation,  into  an  agreeable  vinous  liquor.  A  substance  like 
chocolate  has  been  made  of  the  ripe  fruit,  but  has  the  inconvenience  of  not  con- 
tinuing sweet.*     The  wood  waa  used  by  the  ancients,  according  to  Pliny,  for 


*  Emerson, 
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bucklers,  on  axjcount  of  its  flexibility,  lightness  and  resiliency  ;  and  the  bark,  to 
cover  cottages  and  form  baskets ;  and  the  inner  bark  was  employed,  under  the 
name  of  Fhilyra,  to  write  on,  and  alsoeis  in  modem  times,  as  a  material  for  mats. 
The  European  lime  tree  ha«  been  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  is  as  per- 
fectly adapted  to  our-  climate  as  our  native  linden.  In  medicine  its  supposed 
virtues  were  very  great ;  the  leaves  and  bark  had  a  healing  power,  and  decoctions 
of  various  parts  beautified  the  skin  and  promoted  the  growth  of  the  hair.  Th  e 
seed  was  said  to  be  eaten  by  no  animal. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  same  honors  were  paid  to  the  lime  tree  which  belonged 
to  the  poplar,  a  tree  which  derived  its  name  from  being  the  emblem  of  popular 
freedom.  During  the  struggles  of  the  Swiss  and  Flemish  to  recover  their 
liberty,  it  was  their  custom  to  plant  a  lime  tree  on  the  field  of  every  battle  that 
they  gained  over  their  oppressors.  When,  too,  we  recollect  that  the  father  of 
modern  botany,  LinnsBus,  derived  his  name  from  the  Swedish  Lin  (linden  tree), 
we  must  allow  that  it  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  most  pleasing  associations. 

The  linden  tree,  or  bass  wood,  TUia  ATnericaria  rises  to  a  considerable  height 
with  an  even,  erect,  or  pillar-like  trunk,  and  many  branches.  When  growing 
free  by  itself,  it  often  assumes  a  conical  form  of  striking  regularity.  In  autumn, 
the  leaves  turn  to  a  lemon  yellow  color.  The  leaf-stalk  is  half  the  length  of  the 
loaf  and  smooth.  Flower-stalk  as  long  as  the  leaf,  smooth,  twice  or  thrice 
trichotomous  at  the  end,  rising  from  the  upper  axil  of  the  leaf,  pendulous,  attached 
for  half  its  length,  to  an  oblong,  membranous,  ribbon-like  pale  straw-colored 
bract,  as  long  as  itself.  The  flowers,  which  are  from  nine  to  twenty-seven,  are 
yellowish  white  and  fragrant,  .  The  fruit  is  a  woody  or  bony,  pubescent,  roundish , 
gray  nut,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  one  seed.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  August,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  October. 

The  lime  tree,  though  not  applied  to  so  many  valuable  uses  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  is  valuable  for  many  purposes.  The  flowers  diffused  in  hot  water 
make  an  agreeable  kind  of  tea.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  mucilaginous 
and  may  be  employed  in  poultices  and  fomentations.  The  timber  is  better 
adapted  than  any  other  for  the  purposes  of  the  carver,  it  will  take  any  form 
whatever ;  ifc  admits  of  the  sjreatest  sharpness  in  the  minute  details,  and  it  is  cut 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  superiority  of  lime  wood  for  the  purposes  of  sculpture  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  Gibbon,  the  celebrated  carver  in  wood  preferred  it  to  any  other. 
Walpole  calls  Gibbon  "  An  original  genius,  a  citizen  of  nature.  There  is  no  instance 
before  him  of  a^man  who  gave  to  wood  the  loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers> 
and  chained  together  the  various  productions  of  the  elements,  with  the  free  dis- 
order natural  to  each  species."  Many  tine  specimens  of  Gibbon  s  carvings  still 
exist  in  their  original  beauty  at  Windsor  Castle,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  many 
of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility. 
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The  wood  of  the  lime  tree  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or  white,  close-grained,  soft, 
light  and  smooth,  and  not  attacked  by  insects.  Its  weight,  per  cubic  foot,  when 
green,  fifty-five  pounds ;  half  dry,  forty-five  pounds ;  and  dry,  thirty -seven 
pounds.  It  is  used  by  pianoforte-makers  for  sounding  boards,  and  .by  cabinet- 
makers and  toy-makers  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  carved  into  toys,  picture 
frames,  turned  into  domestic  utensils  of  various  kinds,  and  into  small  boxes  for  the 
apothecaries.  This  wood  is  said  to  make  excellent  charcoal  for  gunpowder ;  even 
better  than  alder,  and  nearly  as  good  as  hazel.  Baskets  and  cradles  were 
formerly  made  from  the  twigs  ;  and  shoe-makers  and  glovers  are  said  to  prefer 
planks  of  lime  tree  for  cutting  the  finer  kinds  of  leather  upon.  The  leaves  of 
the  lime  tree,  in  common  with  those  of  the  elm  and  the  poplar,  were  used,  both 
in  a  dried  and  in  a  green  state  for  feeding  cattle,  by  the  Romans ;  and  they  are 
still  collected  for  the  same  purpose  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Camiola  and  Switzerland. 

But  the  peculiar  use  of  the  lime  is  for  the  formation  of  mats  from  its  inner 
bark.  In  June  when  the  leaves  begin  to  develop  themselves,  and  the  tree  is  full 
of  sap,  branches  or  stems  of  from  eight  to  twenty  year's  growth,  are  cut  and 
trimmed  and  the  bark  is  separated  from  them  from  one  .end  to  the  other.  This 
is  easily  done  by  simply  drawing  the  edge  of  a  knife  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  tree  or  branch,  so  as  to  cut  the  bark  to  the  soft  wood.  It  then  rises  on  each 
side  of  the  wound,  and  almost  separates  of  itself.  If  mats  are  to  be  made 
immediately,  the  bark  is  next  beaten  with  mallets  on  a  block  of  wood,  and 
<diildren  are  employed  to  separate  the  inner  bark,  which  comes  off  in  strands  or 
ribands,  while  the  outer  bark  detaches  itself  in  scales.  If  mats  are  not  to  be 
made  for  some  time,  the  bark  is  dried  in  a  barn  or  shed,  and  either  kept  there  or 
stacked  till  it  is  wanted.  It  is  then  steeped  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  beaten 
as  before,  and  put  into  a  heap,  where  it  remains,  till  it  undergoes  a  slight 
fermentation.  When  this  has  taken  place,  the  inner  bark  separates  in  ribands 
and  shreds  as  before.  With  the  shreds,  cords  of  different  kinds  are  twisted  in 
the  usual  manner ;  and  mats  are  formed  with  the  ribands  in  the  same  way  as 
Tush  mats.  The  ribands  which  are  to  be  used  in  forming  mats  for  gardens 
undergo  a  sort  of  bleaching  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  them  of  part  of  their 
mucilage,  which  would  otherwise  render  them  too  liable  to  increase  and  diminish 
in  bulk  by  atmospheric  changes.  The  great  advantage  of  lime,  or  bast  mats,  over 
all  others  in  gardens,  is  that  they  do  not  so  easily  rot  from  being  exposed  to 
moisture. 

Hopes  are  still  made  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  Cornwall,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Devonshire.  The  fishermen  of  Sweden  make  nets  for  catching  fish  of  the 
fibres  of  the  inner  bark  separated  by  maceration,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  flax. 
Oh  the  Ohio  river,  Michaux  says  it  was  employed  as  the  material  from  which 
the  figure-heads  for  prows  of  vessels  were  carved. 
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The  lime  bears  the  smoke  of  cities  better  than  any  other  tall-growing  forest 
tree ;  and  for  this  reason  the  shaded  walks  about  many  cities  in  Europe,  more 
especially  in  Germany,  are  planted  with  it,  and  it  is  not  so  liable  to  get  unsightly 
from  wounds  and  decayed  branches,  as  almost  any  other  tree.  It  is  recommended^ 
as  preferable  to  the  elm,  for  sheltering  gardens  or  orchards ;  because  the  roots  do> 
not,  like  those  of  the  elm,  spread  out  and  impoverish  all  around  them.  A  deep 
and  rather  light  soil  is  recommended,  but  the  largest  trees  are  generally  found  in 
a  good  loamy  soil.  In  dry  situations  it  never  attains  a  large  size,  and  loses  its- 
leaves  earlier  than  any  other  tree.  The  tree  in  Britain  appears  seldom  to  ripen 
its  seeds. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  linden  is  to  be  recommended  where  the  object  is^ 
to  obtain  a  great  mass  of  foliage  and  a  deep  shade.  No  other  native  tree  sur- 
passes it  in  the  abundance  of  its  foliage.  These  qualities  adapt  it  admirably  for 
being  used  as  a  screen,  a.s  a  welcome  shade  for  cattle,  or  as  a  shelter  to  protect 
more  tender  trees  against  the  wind.  It  might  therefore  be  planted  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  native  forests,  in  situations  where  fruit  trees  are  suffering  from  being 
deprived  of  this  protection.  Its  growth  is  very  rapid,  it  bears  pruning  almost  to 
any  extent,  and  may  be  trained  to  grow  as  tall  or  as  low  and  bushy  as  may  be 
required. 

What  Bryant  said  of  another  group  of  trees  is  true  of  the  linden. 

'*  These  shades  are  still  the  abodes 
Of  undissembled  gladness  ;  the  thick  roof 
Of  green  and  stirring  branches  is  alive 
And  musical  with  birds,  that  sing  and  sport 
In  wantonness  of  spirit ;  while  below, 
The  squirrel,  with  raised  paws  and  form  erect. 
Chirps  merrily.     Throngs  of  insects  in  the  glade 
Try  their  thin  wings,  and  dance  in  the  warm  beam 
That  waked  them  into  life.     Even  the  green  trees 
Partake  the  deep  contentment  as  they  bend 
To  the  soft  winds  :  the  sun  from  the  blue  sky 
Looks  in,  and  sheds  a  blessing  on  the  scene  ; 
Scarce  less  the  deft-bom  wild-flower  seems  to  enjoy 
Existence,  than  the  winged  plunderer 
That  seeks  its  sweets." 

The  linden  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  by  shoots,  or  by  seed.  As  plants 
raised  from  seed  are  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  the  French  gardeners,  accord- 
ing to  Du  Hamel,  employ  the  following  mode  of  propagation  which  may  be  easily 
practised  in  our  native  forests,  where  thia  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  abundant 
shoots  from  the  stumps.  They  cut  an  old  tree  close  to  the  ground,  which  soon 
sends  up  a  multitude  of  shoots.  "  A.mong  these  they  throw  a  quantity  of  soil,, 
which  they  allow  to  remain  two  or  three  years ;  after  which  they  find  the  shoots 
well  rooted,  and  of  a  sufficient  height  and  strength  to  be  planted  at  once  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain."     This  mode  is  also  practised  with  the  elm. 

Himter  gives  the  following  directions  for  foiming  layers  from  shoots  of  the 
American  lime  :  "  When  the  layering  of  these  is  to  be  performed,  which  ought  to 
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be  in  the  autumn,  the  strong  two  ypars  shoots  must  be  brought  down ;  and  if 
they  are  stifi  and  do  not  bend  readily,  they  must  have  a  gentle  splash  with  the 
knife  near  the  bottom ;  a  slit  should  be  made  at  the  joint  for  every  one  of  the 
youngest  twigs,  and  their  ends  bent  backwards  that  the  slit  may  be  kept  open. 
This  being  done,  the  mould  must  be  levelled  among  the  layers,  and  the  ends  of 
them  taken  off  within  one  eye  of  the  ground.  The  business  is  then  done  ;  and 
the  autumn  following  they  will  have  allgopd  roots,  many  of  which  will  be  strong, 
and  fit  to  plant  out  for  good,  whilst  the  weakest  may  be  removed  into  the  nurseiy 
ground,  in  rows,  to  gain  strength. 

Hickory. — Juglandace.^,  Carta. 

Useful  Nut  and  Timber  Trees. 

The  hickory  is  peculiar  to  America.  In  many  respects  it  is  amongst  the  most 
valuable  of  our  trees.  It  is  always  a  stately  and  elegant  tree ;  and  the  several 
species,  and  individuals  in  the  same  species,  exhibit  so  great  a  variety  of  appear- 
ance and  foliage  that  they  have  almost  the  interest  of  a  forest.  Few  trees  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  woods  in  autumn.  The  colors  of  all  at  th^t 
season  are  rich,  and  each  species  has  its  own.  The  smoothness,  closeness  and 
hardness  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  give  it  great  value  in  the  arts ;  and  for  fuel 
it  holds  unquestionably  the  first  place.  The  fruit  of  some  of  the  species,  even  in 
the  unimproved  condition  of  its  forest  state,  vies  with  the  best  of  foreign  nuts, 
and  is  destined,  doubtless,  to  be  greatly  improved  by  the  resources  of  cultivation. 
With  such  claims,  Emerson  states,  it  has  a  right  to  demand  more  attention  than 
it  has  yet  received. 

The  hickories  are  stately  trees.  All  of  them  have,  more  than  any  other 
native  deciduous  tree,  a  tendency,  even  when  growing  by  themselves  on  the  open 
plcdn,  to  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  form  a  tall  cylindrical  head,  not  wide,  but 
holding  a  breadth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  with  only  such  breaks  and  irregu- 
larities as  preserve  it  from  sameness,  to  the  very  top.  This  great  beauty  of  the 
tree  would  recommend  it  for  transplantation  to  the  sides  of  commons  and  public 
roads,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  diflSculty  with  which  it  is  removed  after  it  has 
attained  any  height.  The  principal  root,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  bitter- 
nut  hickory,  is  a  very  long  and  perpendicular  taproot,  with  few  fibres  or  side 
roots.  It  is,  therefore,  liable  to  be  so  muc  .  injured  in  transplanting,  from  the  loss 
of  the  extremity,  that  few  trees  survive  the  operation.  To  be  successfully  propa- 
gated, it  must  therefore  be  raised  from  the  seed,  sown  where  the  tree  is  finally  to 
remain.  In  our  bleak  and  windy  climate  few  trees  will  grow  without  shelter  in 
their  earlier  years.  The  hickories,  whether  for  high  forest  or  coppice,  should  be 
raised  in  large  msisses,  of  several  acres  at  least.  And  the  nuts,  previously  made 
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to  germinate  in  boxes  filled  with  earth  and  kept  moist  in  the  cellar,*  should  be 
sown  so  plentifully  as  to  allow  for  casualties,  such  as  the  depredations  of  squirrel* 
and  other  small  animals,  and  still  remain  growing  pretty  thickly.  Their  growth 
at  first  is  slow,  but  it  is  more  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  their  pro- 
tection on  every  side. 

When  the  young  plants  have  attained  the  height  of  from  five  to  eight  feet,, 
they  may  be  thinned  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  walking  sticks,  for  which  the 
consumption  is  very  considerable,  and  the  demand  increasing.  When  at  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  they 
may  be  still  further  thinned  for  hoops  and  wheel  spokes.  The  value  of  the  young 
and  growing  trees  for  fuel  and  other  purposes  will  be  a  suflBcient  inducement  to 
continue  the  operation  of  thinning  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  necessary  for  coppice^ 
and  for  the  best  growth  of  the  larger  trees,  which  may  be  left  standing  for  timber 
•  or  for  the  fruit. 

The  uses  to  which  hickory  wood  is  put  are  very  numerous.    Great  numbers  of 
walking  sticks  are  made  of  it,  as  tor  this  purpose  no  other  native  wood  equals  it  for 
beauty  and  strength.    It  is  next  in  value  to  white  oak  for  making  hoops,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  made.     The  price  these  bring  is  such  that  it  is  doubtful 
wTiether  land  of  a  suitable  quality  can  in  any  other  way  be  made  so  productive 
as  in  raising  them.     Hickory  makes  the  best  screws,  the  smoothest  and  most 
durable  handles  for  chisels,  augers,  gimlets,  axes,  and  many  other  common  tools. 
Seasoned  wood  of  some  varieties  of  the  pignut  and  mockernut  trees  is  equal  in 
durability  to  iron  wood  or  lignum  vitae  for  mallets  and  heads  of  beetles,  being 
tougher  and  more  durable  than  white  oak.*    The  sailor  prefers  a  hickory  hand- 
spike.    Its  smoothness  and  tenacity  recommend  it  for  the  screws  of  presses^ 
the  rings  which  confine  the  sails  of  small  vessels  to  the  mast,  and  for  the  cogs  of 
grist-mills.     The  carriage  maker  employs  it  for  the  springs  of  gigs,  the  whiffle- 
trees  of  stage  coaches,  and  the  wheel  spokes  and  shafts  of  light  wagons.    The 
farmer  makes  of  it  the  teeth  of  his  rakes,  bows  for  liis  yokes,  and  handles  for  his 
axes  ;  uses  it,  when  white  or  yellow  oak  cannot  be  readily  found,  for  axle-trees, 
saws  it  into  plank  for  barn  floors,  and  applies  it  to  many  other  purposes.     For 
tide  mills  it  is  preferable  to  oak  timber,  as  it  is  not  attacked  by  worms  when  in 
salt  water. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  other  woods,  that  is  most  valuable  which  has  grown 
most  rapidly,  and  which  in  consequence,  has  least  of  the  red-heart  wood.  That 
of  the  pignut  is  heaviest,  next  in  succession  the  shell-bark  and  mockernut,  in  the 
proportion,  when  green,  of  31.29  and  25. 

As  fuel,  hickory  is  preferred  to  every  other  wood,  burning  freely  even  when 
green,  making  a  pleasant  brilliant  fire,  and  throwing  out  great  heat.  Charcoal 
made  from  it  is  heavier  than  that  from  any  other  wood,  but  it  is  not  considered 


*  Michaoz. 
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more  valuable  than  that  of  birch  or  alder.  The  ashes  of  the  hickories  abound  in 
alkali,  and  are  considered  better  for  the  purpose  of  making  soap^than  any  other 
of  the  native  woods,  being  next  to  those  of  the  apple  tree. 

The  shell-bark  hickory  ought  to  be  cultivated  for  its  nuts.  These  differ 
exceedingly  in  different  soils  and  situations,  and  often  on  individual  trees  growing 
in  immediate  proximity.  There  is  a  common  idea,  which  seems  to  be  well 
founded  that  the  excellence  of  the  nut  is  proportioned  to  the  roughness  of  the 
bark.  An  observation  of  the  elder  Michaux  encourages  us  to  hope  that  the  fruit 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  cultivation.  The  nuts  vary  very  much  in  hardness^ 
and  thickness ;  the  best  varieties  being  thinner  and  softer,  and  having  commonly 
a  rounder  and  fuller  shape,  than  the  poorer  sorts.  The  kernel  is  very  sweet, 
much  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  other  native  nut,  and,  in  the  be»t 
varieties,  it  is  equal  to  any  .imported  nut.  It  ripens  in  October.  Every  fruit 
which  is  much  used  for  food,  except  this,  has  been  improved  by  careful  cultiv- 
ation of  many  centuries.  The  shell-bark  hickory,  Emerson  sa^s,  is  a  proper 
subject  for  experiments,  to  be  made  with  special  reference  to  the  improvement  of 
the  nut.  Those  varieties  should  be  selected  which  unite,  in  the  greatest  degree,, 
thinness  of  shell  with  fulness  and  richness  of  kernel.  If  as  great  a  change  can 
be  wrought  as  has  been  effected  in  the  common  European  walnut»  which,  in  its 
wild  state,  is  small  and  thick-shelled,  the  fruit  of  the  shagbark  will  be  far 
superior  to  any  nut  now  known.* 

The  wood  of  the  shall-bark  hickory  splits  more  easily  than  that  of  the  other 
species,  and  has  more  elasticity.     It  is  therefore  preferred  for  whip-stalks,  goads,, 
and  ox-bows ;  and  sometimes  it  is  used  for  making  baskets.     It  has  less  strength 
and  tenacity  than  the  wood  of  the  pignut  hickory,  though  it  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  these  characteristic  properties. 

As  fuel,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  trees  belonging  to  our  climate,  or 
probably  to  any  other.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  dur  native  woods,  and  yields  pound 
per  pound,  or  cord  for  cord,  more  heat  than  any  other,  in  any  shape  in  which  it 
may  be  consumed. 

The  principal  descriptions  of  timber  used  for  carriage  wheels  of  every  kind». 
is  elm  for  naves,  hickory  and  oak  for  spokes,  ash  and  elm  for  fdloes.  Spokes  are 
what  is  generally  termed  blocked  before  they  are  sold,  and  they  are  generally 
blocked  out  of  small  hickory  and  oak  trees,  for  which  purpose  the  hickory  and 
oak  timber  of  natural  coppice-wood  are  remarkably  well  adapted.  As  these 
spokes  must  not  have  the  heart  of  the  tree  in  them,  they  are,  after  being  cross 
cut  to  the  proper  length,  cut  with  a  saw,  and  are  most  generally  made  from  the 
cleanest  of  the  wood.  The  cart-wright  and  wheel-wright  give  high  prices  for  every 
piece  of  wood,  of  proper  size  and  sort  for  their  respective  purposes,  and  the 

^he  fruit  of  the  pecan  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  hickories,  and  occasionally  a  tree  is  f  oun  ). 
QpOD  which  it  is  exceptionally  fine. 
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smaller  branches  which  were  formerly  given  away  or  burnt,  may  be  sold  to  the 
manufacturers  of  dyeing  and  printing  colors  who  extract  from  them  the  liquid 
pyroligneous  acid  in  considerable  quantities,  and  apply  it  to  various  uses.  In 
this  process  a  considerable  bulk  of  tar  is  also  obtained,  and  the  wood  is  reduced 
to  very  line  charcoal. 

A  method  of  thickening  coppice-woods  which  has  been  tried  with  success, 
and  might  be  extended  with  advantage,  is  by  layers.  The  rods  which  would  be 
removed  in  thinning  or  weeding,  are,  at  any  period  of  their  growth,  from  the 
second  to  the  sixteenth  year,  bent  down  to  the  ground,  secured  in  a  horizontal 
position  by  forks,  and  buried  in  the  ground  at  propei:  intervals.  In  a  short  time 
those  parts  which  are  in  the  earth  send  out  new  roots,  which  are  speedily 
followed  by  the  growth  of  young  shoots.  The  communi^cation  with  the  parent 
fitem  may  then  be  cut  off;  and  the  new  stool  thus  formed  becomes  in  due  time 
fit  for  being  cut  along  with  the  rest  of  the  wood.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  any 
hickory  wood  growing  on  a  proper  soil  may  in  this  way  be  brought  to  its 
maximum  of  thickness  at  no  distant  period. 

No  young  shoots  of  any  value  spring  from  the  stump  of  a  large  tree.  It 
has  been  found  that  there  is  no  growth  from  stocks  exceeding  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter ;  the  young  shoots  spring  up  with  incredible  vigor  and  rapidity, 
attaining  sometimes  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  an'd  the  thickness  of  half  an 
inch  in  the  first  year  of  their  growth.  In  reserving  standard  trees,  thoie  ought 
to  be  selected  which  are  apparantly  healthy  and  vigorous,  that  they  ought  to 
stand  on  the  outskirts,  or  in  vacant  parts  of  the  wood,  and  that  particular  care 
ought  to  be  taken,  in  pruning,  not  to  lop  off  great  branches  by  which  the  tree  is 
often  irreparably  injured,  and  prevented  from  ever  attaining  its  full  size  and 
value. 

Willows  and  Osiers. 

Salic  AC  E(E  ( fVUlow  Family),  Scdix. 

Soft-wooded  trees  or  shrubs  growing  in  damp  places,  with  alternate, 
usually  quite  elongated,  pointed,  deciduous  leaves  without  lobes.  Of  the  willow 
family  there  have  been  enumerated  about  one  hundred  and  forty  species  and 
varieties.  The  willow  is  a  light,  graceful  and  quick-growing  tree,  and  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  America.  It  flourishes  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  other  moist  situations. 

**  Where  the  ruiDel  winds  its  weedy  way, 
And  where  the  willows  on  ita  margin  grow." 

Those  kinds  which  attain  a  timber  size  are  chiefly  valued  for  the  rapidity 

of  their  growth,  as  they  produce  a  great  bulk  of  trunk  and  lop  in  a  shoit  time ; 

and  the  bark  of  most  of  the  species  has  recently  been  used  in  tanning,  being,  at 

an  average  of  sorts  abjut  half  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  oak. 
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Osiers. 

The  osier  stands  first  as  a  coppice  wood,  whether  it  be  cut  annually  for  the 
use  of  the  basket-makers  or  be  suffered  to  stand  three,  four,  five  or  a  cjreater 
number  of  years  for  the  purposes  of  withs,  hurdles,  stakes,  rake-handles,  other 
implements  of  husbandry,  or  poles  of  almost  any  length  or  dimensions.  Not- 
withstanding, the  osier  is  usually  planted  near  water,  there  is  good  reason  to- 
believe  it  affects  a  dry  situation  ;  this  we  know,  that  it  will  not  flourish  in 
water,  that  is,  when  water  has  a  constant  communication  with  its  roots.  The 
places  it  most  delights  in  are  drained  moors  and  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  both 
of  which  are  dry  situations.  It  has  no  dislike,  however,  to  being  flooded  occa- 
sionally ,^^but  seems  rather  to  be  invigorated  by  such  irrigation ;  therefore  the 
banks  which  we  frequently  see  thrown  up  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  which 
sometimes  lie  for  a  long  time  before  they  become  profitable,  are  peculiarly 
eligible  to^be  converted  into  osier  grounds.  The  method  of  planting  an  osier 
ground  is  this  :  The  soil  being  laid  perfectly  dry,  and  its  surface  made  thorouhly 
clean,  cuttings  of  the  second  or  third  year  s  growth,  and  about  twelve  inches- 
long,  are  planted  in  drills  about  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder  in  the  month  of 
March  or  Apiil.  The  cuttings  ought  to  be  thrust  seven  or  eight  inches  deep, 
leaving  four  or  five  inches  of  head  above  ground. 

The  intervals  must  be  stirred  with  a  small  plough  or  hoe,  as  the  first  year  a^ 
crop  of  potatoes  may  be  taken.  The  drills  in  either  case  must  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  with  the  hand-hoe,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  the  intervals  must  be 
split  and  the'mould  thrown  to  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  in  order  to  lay  them 
dry  and  warm  during  the  winter. 

In  spring  it  will  be  well  to  trim  off  the  first  year's  shoots  (though  not 
necessary)  and  replace  the  plants  which  have  failed  with  fresh  cuttings.  The 
second  summer  the  intervals  must  be  kept  stirred,  the  drills  hoed  and  the  plants 
earthed  up,  as  before,  against  winter. 

The  ensuing  spring  the  stools  must  again  be  cleared,  although  the  twigs  as 
yet  will  be  of  little  value ;  but  the  third  cutting  they  will  produce  marketable 
ware,  and  will  increase  in  quantity  and  value  until  the  profits  arising  from  them 
will  be  almost  incredible. 

The  principal  errors  into  which  most  persons  fall  who  attempt  to  establish 
plantations  of  osier,  seem  to  be  the  following :  Employing  improper  soil,  peat 
earth  perhaps,  or  poor  bog  ;  imperfect  or  perhaps  no  preparation  of  the  soil 
though  proper  in  other  respects  ;  bad  or  useless  sorts  planted ;  too  few  cuts  put 
into  the  ground  ;  want  of  cultivation,  particularly  during  the  first  spring  and 
summer  after  planting  ;  allowing  the  shoots  to  be  cut  over  after  November  and 
before  the  middle  of  March,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  stocks  being  much 
weakened  by  hard  frost  succeeding  heavy  rains  immediately  after  the  twigs  have 
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iDeen  cut  and  before  the  wounds  from  the  knife  are  healed  up.  If  it  is  expected 
to  rear  the  fiaest  and  most  valuable  twigs  the  land  must  be  cured  of  chilling, 
weeping  springs,  and  if  the  soil  is  not  of  considerable  richness,  it  must  be  made 
'80  with  manure.  Moderate  moisture  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  fine  twigs, 
but  water  continually  stagnant  may  be  considered  as  ruinous,  and  very  destruc- 
tive in  summer  by  preventing  the  wood  from  ripening. 

It  is  also  considered  necessary  to  trim  and  dress  the  stocks  from  decayed 
Avood,  and  to  leave  only  as  many  buds  on  each  as  the  plant  will  bring  to  good 
perfection  in  length  and  strength  of  shoot,  cutting  down  the  superabundant 
stumps  to  the  old  wood  ;  extirpating  the  weakest  shoots  or  stumps,  and  seldom 
leaving  more  than  two  buds  or  eyes  on  those  made  choice  of  to  stand  to  produce 
next  summer  s  growth. 

This  operation  should  be  performed  in  November,  or  beginning  of  April, 
^oing  regularly  over  the  plantation  with  a  strong,  sharp  pruning  knife,  examin- 
ing every  stock  with  attention  and  trimming  it  to  the  best  advantage.  All  this 
■can  be  done  for  a  trifling  expense  if  the  stocks  are  trained  from  the  beginning, 
and  regularly  trimmed  every  time  the  plantation  is  cut  over.  Instead  of  an 
infinite  number  of  small,  weak  shoots^  the  longest  probably  little  above  four  feet 
long,  as  may  be  observed  in  plantations  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  training 
4ind  trimming  the  stocks,  or  pains  taken  to  keep  down  weeds  and  grass  by  care- 
ful and  regular  hoeing ;  those  who  pursue  a  different  and  opposite  management 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  shoots  on  their  plantations  of  osiers  from  four 
tv/  nine  feet  long  and  of  the  best  quality. 

The  willow  grows  so  incredibly  fast  that  there  was  a  bye-word  in  Bucking- 
hamshire that  the  profit  by  willows  will  buy  their  owner  a  horse  before  that  any 
^ther  tree  will  pay  for  his  saddle. 

An  osier  plantation  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
an  early  period  in  spring.  Cuttings  fifteen  inches  long  should  be  taken  with  the 
knife  on  an  upward  slope  from  well-ripened  wood  of  either  two  or  three  years' 
growth.  They  grow  more  luxuriantly  when  planted  about  two-thirds  of  their 
length  in  the  ground.  They  may  be  put  into  the  ground  ^y  means  of  a  dibber, 
«hod  with  iron,  the  earth  being  firmly  compressed  about  them.  The  shoots  may 
be  put  into  the  ground  perpendicularly,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  mound,  as  a  river 
^ank  to  be  defended,  in  a  slanting  direction. 

The  soil  adapted  to  the  willow  is  one  which  is  more  or  less  aluminous,  and 
:so  capable  of  retaining  the  water  which  is  imbibed  by  it.  The  siliceous  sands 
and  incoherent  gravels  are  unsuited  to  the  willow,  because,  although  they  readily 
imbibe  water,  they  do  not  retain  and  supply  it  in  due  quantity  to  the  growing 
plants.  Although  the  willow  requires  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  it  is  injured 
by  an  excess  of  it,  whether  upon  the  surface  or  under  ground,  and  hence,  when 
the  willow  is  planted  in  marshy  land,  the  excess  of  water  should  be  drained 
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away  by  open  trenches  carried  through  the  ground.     The  willow  is  not  nice  in 
the  choice  of  soils,  provided  they  be  capable  of  preserving, themselves  sufficiently 
moist ;  but,  like  all  trees,  it  grows  most  vigorously  where  the  soil  is  naturally 
fertile.     The  best  of  all  situations  for  the  willow  are  the  flat  plains  of  the  richer 
clays,  as  the  alluvial  marshes,  the  deltas,  islets  and  banks  of  rivers.     It  will  grow 
in  the  higher  grounds  and  at  a  considerable  altitude,  but  such  is  not  the  proper 
situation  for  the  larger  willows,  which  are  overturned  and  broken  by  the  winds. 
When  willows  are  cultivated  for  the  larger  timber,  they  should  be  planted  in 
masses  together,  without  any  intermixture  with  any  other  trees.     They  them- 
selves require  no  shelter,  and  quickly  overtop  the  species  that  are  mixed  with 
Ihem.     When    planted  thus,    they  grow  uniformly  with  tall   erect  stems   and 
b3Come  useful  timber  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  kind  of  trees.  The  instances  are 
numerous  of  groves  of  willows  growing  nearly  uniform  to  the  height  of  sixty 
feet  or  more,  with  corresponding  trunks,  in  twenty  years.     All  that  is  required 
under  this  treatment  is,  that  sufficient  air  shall  be  admitted,  'by  early  cutting 
"d  3 wn  of  the  supernumerary  trees,  which  will  grow  again  from  the  stocks,  and 
produce  a  coppice  more  useful  than  any  that  can  be  raised  in  the  same  time. 
Planters  who  have  only  seen  the  willow  cultivated  in  high  grounds,  where  it  is 
apt  to  be  uprooted  and  broken  by  every  storm,  or  placed  in  narrow  belts,  where 
it  never  becomes  an  upright  tree,  or  stuck  into  some  undrained  marsh  or  miser- 
able peat  bog,  will  be  suprised  to  learn  that  the  willow,  cultivated  as  it  should  be, 
in  masses  along  with  its  fellows,  and  in  the  situations  suited  to  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  forest  trees  which  can  be  produced  in  these  latitudes. 

When  willows  are  cultivated  for  coppice,  they  may  be  planted  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  feet  each  way,  and  cut  down  periodically  at  the  age  of  six, 
siven  or  more  years,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  hoops,  rails,  ladders,  and  other 
•country  uses.  The  willow,  too,  may  be  grown  for  pollards,  for  which  it  is  better 
suited  than  any  kind  of  tree. 

Pliny  says  that  the  Britions  used  to  make  voyages  in  boats  of  willow.  His 
description  of  them  is  thus  given  by  Camden : 

''  First*  little  boats  of  well  soak'd  twigs  were  made, 
A  reeking  hide  above  the  twigs  was  laid  : 
Thus  rudely  fitted,  o're  the  waves  they  rode 
And  stock 'd  with  passengers  outbrav'd  the  flood. 
Thus  rouffh  Venetians  pass  the  lazie  Po, 
And  British  keels  the  boundless  ocean  plow," 

Julius  Caesar  relates,  in  his  history  of  the  Civil  War  that  his  recollection  of 
the  coracles  which  he  had  seen  during  his  invasion  of  Britain,  was,  on  one  occasion 
the  means  of  extricating  his  army  from  a  critical  position  ;  for,  being  hemmed  in 
by  the  enemy,  and  being  unable  to  throw  a  bridge  across  a  river  which  impeded 
his  movements,  he  set  his  troops  to  work,  and  quickly  completed  enough  boats 
to  transport  his  army. 
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When  billows  are  cultivated  for  osiers,  they  are  formed  into  plantations, 
with  nearly  the  same  care  as  the  hop  or  vine.  The  land  should  be  trenched, 
freed  of  strange  plants,  and  drained,  if  necessary,  by  trenches,  at  regular  dis- 
tances, like  the  water-furrows  of  fields,  the  earth  of  the  trenches  being  thrown 
up  to  increase  the  depth  of  soil.  The  shoots  are  planted  in  rows,  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet  or  less,  the  plants  themselves  being  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches 
or  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  ;  and  they  are  to  be  kept  perfectly 
clean,  by  regular  hoeing.  In  the  second  year  they  will  be  fit  to  be  cut  down,  and 
to  yield  afterwards  their  regular  crops  of  shoots,  which  are  cut  every  year,  so 
long  as  the  plantation  remains  in  vigor.  There  is  no  kind  of  woodland  which 
yields  a  larger  and  steadier  return  than  the  osier  holt  or  plantation,  when  favor- 
ably placed,  with  respect  to  soil,  and  the  means  of  disposing  of  the  produce. 

The  willow  chiefly  interests  us  for  its  economical  uses,  but  Low  has  remarked 
that  it  is  not  without  characters  which  may  gratify  the  tastes.  It  has  nothing 
of  the  gay  foliage  of  the  oak,  the  maple,  the  ash,  the  elm  and  other  trees  which 
delight  us  with  their  summer  verdure.  Its  pensile  boughs  and  drooping  leaves 
produce  rather  feelings  of  a  sadness  which  is  not  sorrow.-  It  recalls  to  us  the 
silent  river,  the  sedgy  pool,  the  lonely  fountain.  Amongst  the  livelier  foliage  of 
the  woodland,  the  pale  and  drooping  willow  is  out  of  keeping,  and  undoes  the 
very  charm  which  art  should  heighten.  Its  fitting  place  is  by  the  brook,  the 
pool,  the  lake,  on  the  river  shore,  in  the  deep  dell,  where  the  stream  may  be 
imagined  to  trickle,  and  the  fountain  to  issue  forth.  There,  emblematic  of  cool- 
ness and  moisture,  the  pensive  willow  may  find  the  place  which  taste  may  chooae 
for  it. 

Beneath  the  waving  willow's  shade, 
And  the  clustering  grapes  green  bowers, 
Amyntas  tuned  his  pipe  and  played — 
While  Phyllis  decked  my  head  with  flowers. 

— Virg. 

So  general  is  the  idea  of  sadness  of  the  willow,  that  to  "  wear  the  willow  *' 
has  become  a  familiar  proverb.  Fuller  referring  to  the  willow,  says  : — ^''A  sad 
tree,  whereof  such   as  have  lost  their  love  make  their  mourning  garlands." 

Herrick,  too,  says  of  the  willow : 

**  When  once  the  lover's  rose  is  dead, 
Or  laid  aside  forlorn. 
Then  willow  garlands  round  the  head 
Bedew'd  with  tears  are  worn." 

The  wood  of  the  willow  is  light  and  shrinks  much  in  drying,  but  it  is  tough 

and  elastic.     It  is  employed  by  coach-makers,  and  for  the  lining  of  wagons  used  to 

carry  hard  substances,  as  stones  ;  for  the  boards  of  water-wheels,  for  the  wheels  of 

glass-grinders,  for  the  paddles  of  steamboats,  for  the  keels  of  ships  and   for  the 

entire  construction  of  light  and  small  vessels.     It  is  employed  for  hay-rakes,  the 

handles  of  different  tools,  for  posts,  rails,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  cooper,  for 

hoops,  hampers,  baskets,  crates,  and  wicker  work  of  all  kinds,  for  which  there  is  an 
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incredible  demand.  It  furnishes  charcoal,  which  is  greatly  valued  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finer  kinds  of  gunpowder,  on  account  of  the  property  it  possesses 
of  igniting  readily.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning.  In  the  older  trees  the  bark  is 
as  rich  in  the  tannin  principle  as  the  oak ;  but  when  the  trees  are  felled  at  the 
usual  age,  it  is  reckoned  of  about  half  the  value  of  that  of  the  oak. 

Evelyn  in  his  Silva  feared  that  the  progress  of  the  iron  manufacture  woulJ 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  timber  in  England  in  the  preparation  of  charcoal 
for  furnaces.  He  did  not  forsee  that  a  substitute  would  be  found  by  charriDpr 
pit-coal  into  coke.  In  1788  there  were  eighty-six  iron  furnaces  in  England,  of 
which  twenty-six  were  heated  by  charcoal  of  wood;  in.  1826  there  were  305,  all 
served  by  coke. 

The  willow  is  in  request  for  the  use  of  the  turner,  and  for  lasts  and  tgys,  as 
a  substitute,  when  dyed,  for  ebony,  and  for  all  purposes  for  which  toughness, 
pliancy  and  elasticity  are  required.  The  best  sorts  for  timber  are  the  white,  the 
Bedford,  the  crack  willow  and  the  goat's  willow.  Salix  Caprea,  or  goat  willow, 
which  bears  the  yellow  blossoms  called  "  palms,"  possesses  many  valuable 
qualities.  Bees  are  particularly  fond  of  this  blossom,  which  is  a  grateful  resource 
to  them  after  their  hybernation,  when  flowers  have  scarcely  dared  to  make  their 
appearance. 

The  willow  hedge,  which  parts  your  neighbor's  land, 
To  bees  of  hybia  yields  unfailing  s  ore 
Of  sweetest  necbar,  and  with  constant  hum 
Invites  repose. — Virg.  Ec.  1. 

The  leaves  of  the  goat's  willow  are  considered  in  France  the  best  food  for 
cows,  goats  and  horses,  being  collected  in  summer  and  stacked  for  winter 
consumption. 

The  slender  branches  of  the  osier  are  useful  for  bird  cages,  springles  for 
fastening  down  thatch,  wheels  or  traps  for  catching  lobsters  and  eels,  and  crates ; 
and  the  wood  furnishes  shoemakers  with  cutting  and  whetting  boards,  on  which 
they  cut  leather  and  sharpen  the  edges  of  their  knives.  For  hampers  and  baskets 
the  rods  are  made  use  of  both  with  and  without  the  bark  ;  in  the  latter  case  after 
being  washed  in  clean  water  the  baskets  are  placed  in  a  close  room,  and  subjected 
to  the  vapor  of  sulphur  which  renders  the  color  delicately  white.  The  rods  are 
split  ftito  thin  lengths  for  work-baskets  and  other  light  articles.  The  Milicete 
Indians  scrape  the  bark  from  the  young  twigs  of  the  shining  or  red  willow, 
Scdix  lucida,  and  when  dry  mix  it  with  their  tobacco  for  smoking.  They  are 
very  partial  to  this  admixture,  the  odor  of  which  is  much  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  pure  tobacco. 

The  bark  of  some  kinds  of  willow  in  combination  with  alder  has  been  used 
for  striking  a  deep  black  color  in  the  dyeing  of  linen. 
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The  boats  used  by  the  early  Britons  were  constructed  of  willow  rods  covered 
with  hides,  they  were  called  coracles,  and  it  is  curious  that  very  similar  vessels, 
called  by  the  Irish  cwh^acky  are  in  partial  use  to  this  day.  "  Coracles  thus 
made,"  says  Sou  they,  "  and  difierincr  only  in  the  material  with  which  they  are 
coat'^d,  and  carrying  only  a,  single  person  are  still  used  upon  the  Severn  and  in 
most  of  the  Welsh  rivers.  They  are  so  small  and  light  that  when  a  fisherman 
lands  he  takes  his  boat  out  of  the  water  and  bears  it  home  upon  his  back." 

If  Osiers  are  not  wanted  to  be  used  with  the  bark  on  they  are  tied  up  in 
bundles  and  placed  on  end  in  standing  water  until  the  following  spring.  When 
the  buds  begin  to  shoot  the  rods  are  ready  for  peeling  and  after  this  process  they 
will  keep  for  a  very  long  time.  Willows  and  all  the  soft  woods  when  used  for 
poles  or  other  purposes,  should  be  stripped  of  their  bark  and  steeped  in  water  for 
some  months,  which  will  prevent  the  worm,  and,  render  the  wood  extremely 
durable. 

The  timber  of  the  Bedford  willow  is  said  by  Loudon  to  be  more  valuable 
than  that  of  any  other  species.  It  is  in  this  species  also  that  salicin  is  most 
abundant.  This  substance  has  attracted  much  attention  from  the  asserted  efficacy 
in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever.  It  is  tonic  and  astringent,  and  has  been 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  though  the  ascription  to  it  of  equal 
efficacy  with  sulphate  of  quinia  is  probably  incorrect.  The  bark  may  be 
employed  in  substance  or  decoction,  in  the  same  dose  and  with  the  same  mode  of 
preparation  as  cinchona.  The  decoction  of  willow  has  been  found  benefiical  as 
slu  external  application  to  foul  and  indolent  ulcers. 

The  trees  on  which  the  captives  of  Israel  hung  their  harps  belonged,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  to  the  species  which  botanists  have  named  Salix  Babylonica, 
or  weeping  willow,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrajies  and  in  other 
parts  of  Asia.  The  Weeping  willow  seeks  a  humble  scene,  some  romantic  footpath 
bridge,  which  it  half  conceals,  or  some  glassy  pool,  over  which  it  hangs  its 
streaming  foilage. 


And  dips 

It's  pendent  boughs  stcoping  as  if  to  drink. 

Few  trees  have  obtained  greater  celebrity  from  their  locality  than  that 
Icnown  as  Napoleon's  willow.  Loudon  informs  us  that  this  tree  was  introduced 
into  St.  Helena  from  Britain  by  General  Beatson,  in  1810.  It  was  planted  among 
other  trees  on  the  side  of  a  valley  near  a  spring,  and  having  attracted  the  notice 
of  Napoleon  he  had  a  seat  placed  under  it  and  used  to  go  and  sit  there  very 
frequently,  and  have  water  brought  to  him  from  the  adjoining  fountain.  ,  About 
the  time  of  Napoleon's  death,  in  1821,  a  storm  shattered  the  willow  in  pieces,  and 
after  the  interment  of  the  Emperor,  Madame  Bertrand  planted  several  cuttings 
irom  it  on  the  outside  of  the  railing  which  surrounded  the  grave.     As  none  of 
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ttheae  flourished  they  were  renewed  in  1828,  and  from  one  of  them,  which  out- 
stripped the  rest,  were  brought  most  of  the  cutting?  which  have  been  reared  in 
Britain  and  other  countries. 

The  White  Lraved  or  Common  White  Willow,  S^lix  Alba. 

This  is  the  commonest  of  all  our  willows,  and  one  well  known  to  country 
^dwellers,  or  country  ramblers,  growing  in  moist  places  and  turning  up  as  the 
^wind  blows  its  "  silver  lining  to  the  light."  In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  bark  of 
this  tree  is  used  for  tanning  leather  and  for  dyeing  yarn  of  a  cinnamon  color, 
4ind  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  given  to  cattle  in  a  green  state,  or  dried 
"like  the  twigs  of  the  birch  and  laid  up  for  winter  fodder.  The  inner  bark,  like 
that  of  Scotch  pine,  being  kiln-dried  and  ground  into  a  fine  flour  is  mixed  with 
oatmeal  and  made  into  bread  in  seasons  of  great  scarcity  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Norway  and  Kamtschatka.  The  branches  of  the  tree  are  used  as  stakes,  poles, 
handles  to  rakes,  hoes  and  other  implements,  and  as  faggot-wood  for  fuel.  The 
i;imber  of  [^the  trunk  is  used  for  various  purposes.  It  weighs  in  a  green  state 
seventy  pounds  nine  ounces  per  cubic  foot ;  half  dry,  fifty-one  pounds  fourteen 
ounces,  and  quite  dry,  thirty -two  pounds  twelve  ounces,  so  as  to  lose  more  than 
one-half  by  drying,  during  which  it  loses  a  sixteenth  part  of  its  bulk.  It  is  found 
:&n  excellent  lining  for  stone  carts,  barrows,  etc.  It  is  used  in  turnery,  millwork, 
<5oopery,  weatherboarding, etc.,  and  the  stronger  shootsand  poles  serve  for  making 
iioops,  handles  to  hay  rakes,  clothes  props  and  various  other  instruments  and 
implements,  and  the  twigs  are  employed  in  wicker  work.  The  bark,  which  is 
thick  and  full  of  cracks,  is  in  nearly  as  great  repute  for  tanning  as  that  of  the 
oak,  and  it  is  also  used  in  medicine  in  the  cure  of  ague,  though  it  is  inferior  for 
4)0th  purposes  to  that  of  S.  Rusaelliana.  As  fuel  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  to  that 
of  the  beech  as  808  to  1,540,  but  the  old  bark  makes  a  very  useful  fuel,  and  both 
it  and  the  wood  will  burn  when  green,  in  which  state  the  wood  is  said  to  give 
out  most  heat.  The  charcoal  is  excellent  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder and  for  crayons.  The  ashes  are  very  rich  in  alkali,  containing  more  than 
-a  tenth  part  of  their  weight  of  that  salt.  In  France  a  fine  blood-red  ''olor  is 
obtained  from  the  bark,  and  that  of  the  young  tree  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
leather  for  making  gloves.  If  planted  in  the  grove  manner  in  tolerably  good  soil 
5)erhaps  no  other  plantation,  except  spruce  and  tamarac,  would  give  so  quick  a 
return  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  planting. 

The  best  kinds  of  willow  for  growing  as  timber  trees  are :  S.  Alba  which 
will  attain  the  height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  twenty  years.  S.  Russel- 
liana,  S.  FrdgUia  and  S.  Caprea.  The  best  sorts  for  coppice  wood  are  S.  Caprea 
and  its  allied  kinds.  Almost  all  the  species  of  willows  may  be  grown  for  basket 
rods,  but  some  are  greatly  preferable  to  others.  The  most  vigorous-growing 
basket  willow  is  unquestionably  S.  Piminoiis,  and  it  is  also  the  sort  most  generally 
i^ultivated  for  that  purpose.    It  has  no   disadvantage  except  that  in  cold  wet 
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seasons  and  in  a  moist  soil  it  does  not  always  ripen  the  points  of  its  shoots, 
S.  For&2/ana  is  an  excellent  species  of  less  vigorous  growth  than  S.  Viminalis, 
and  ripens  its  shoots  perfectly  in  most  seasons.  S.  Helix,  S.  Vitellvna  and  S, 
Purpurea  are  very  desirable  species  where  small  tough  rods  are  required. 

The  leaves  of  the  willows  are  devoured*  by  the  large  black  caterpillars  of 
the  Antiopa  butterfly  (Veneasa  Antiopa,  Harris'  Report),  and  the  branches  are 
sometimes  completely  stripped.  The  caterpillar  of  the  fork-tail  moth  {Cerurcv 
borealis,  ib.)  is  also  found  on  their  leaves.  A  species  of  plant  lice  called  by  Dr. 
Harris  the  plant  louse  of  willow  groves  {Aphis  Salicfi,  ib.)  is  found  clustered 
together  in  great  numbers  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches  of  various  kinds  of 
willow  and  drawing  their  subsistence  from  the  plant  on  which  they  live.  The 
grubs  of  the^hom  bug  (Lucantis  Capreolus,  ib.)  live  in  the  trunks  and  roots  of 
old  willows  as  well  as  in  those  of  apple  trees  and  oaks. 
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STREET  PLANTING. 

I 

The  planting  of  shade  trees  along  the  streets  of  our  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
other  than  the  main  business  thoroughfares,  is  now  very  general  throughout 
Ontario.  The  example  of  progressive  citizens  in  beautifying  the  surroundings  of 
their  homes  has  been  followed  by  many  who  might  not  otherwise  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  matter.  As  the  results  of  successful  planting  have  presented, 
in  the  contrast  between  well-shaded  and  treeless  neighborhoods,  more  p  jwerf  ul 
arguments  than  any  theoretical  considerations,  a  strong  public  opinion  has  been 
developed  in  favor  of  street  planting.  Gratifying  as  it  is  to  note  the  steady  improve- 
.  ment  in  the  appearance  of  our  urban  centers  since  the  practice  became  general 
it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  with  the  best  intentions  there  has  been  much  mis- 
directed effort  which  has  accomplished  little,  much  disappointment  from  total 
failures  and  results  which  fall  very  considerably  short  of  what  might  have  been 
attained  with  more  system  and  forethought. 

The  principal  drawback  to  the  success  of  street  planting  is  the  same  that  has 
retarded  other  undertakings  in  the  direction  of  sylviculture,  viz.,  want  of  know- 
ledge as  to  the  conditions  of  successful  growth,  and  the  absence  of  the  care  and 
attention  subsequent  to  planting  by  which  alone  can  the  numerous  obstacles  pre- 
sented by  naturally  unfavorable  surroundings  be  overcome.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  people,  until  enlightened  by  experience,  regard  planting  a  tree  as  being  as 
siaiple  and  easy  a  matter  as  cutting  one  down,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  dig  a 
hole,  put  in  your  tree  and  fill  up  the  hole  again.  The  tree  had  its  roots  in  the 
ground  before  transplanting,  it  has  got  them  equally  well  covered  in  its  new 
location  and  what  more  is  necessary  ?  The  planting  is  done  and  if  all  or  a  large 
majority  of  the  trees  set  out  with  no  more  care  or  thought  than  is  involved  in  the 
mere  embedding  of  the  roots  in  soil,  die  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  why  that 
fimply  proves  that  trees  are  apt  to  die  when  transplanted  and  furnishes  to  many 
minds  an  argument  as  to  the  unprofitableness  of  sylviculture. 

If  under  ordinary  conditions  of  growth  a  vast  deal  more  is  requisite  to  success- 
ful planting  than  sticking  the  tree  into  the  ground  right  end  up  and  letting  it 
take  its  chances,  it  is  apparent  that  when  the  influences  and  surroundings  of 
crowded  thoroughfares  upon  its  growth  have  to  be  taken  into  account  the  need  of 
attention  and  proper  precautions  both  at  and  subsequent  to  planting  must  be  even 
tnore  urgent.  Yet  how  often  does  failure  result  from  the  fact  that  trees  are 
merely  stuck  in  and  left  exposed  not  only  to  the  struggle  against  unfavorable  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  moisture  but  to  the  thousand  and  one  chances  of  street  accidents. 
In    planting  in   the  streets  of  a  town  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 

tree  has  abundance  of 
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Good  Rich  Earth 

about  its  roots  from  which  to*  draw  nutriment,  as  the  soil  of  the  street 
is  usually  hard  and  dry  and  largely  composed  of  elements  little  fitted  for 
the  support  of  vegetable  life»  such  as  the  debris  of  building  material  and 
broken  stone,  sand,  gravel  or  ashes.  When  the  tree  has  attained  a  firm 
foothold  it  will  be  able  to  extend  its  roots  into  such  unpromising  and  little- 
nutritive  soil,  but  in  planting  it  should  have  sufficient  good,  rich  soil  to  give  it 
the  needful  hold  and  sustenance,  in  place  of  depending  upon  the  earth  removed 
from  the  holes  dug  for  planting,  an  abundance  of  light  earth  enriched  with  com- 
post or,  if  practicable,  forest  soil  should  be  used  for  filling  in  around  the  roots.  If 
stable  manure  is  used  at  all  it  should  be  well  rotted  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
.the  earth.  Fresh  manure  if  brought  in  contact  with  the  roots  is  apt  to  prove- 
injurious.  It  might  be  supposed  that  ordinary  common  sense  would  teach  any 
one  that  a  young  tree  planted  in  the  usual  hardened  and  arid  surface  soil  of  the- 
street  would  have  scant  chances  of  survival,  but  observation  in  some  localities^ 
at  least  will  show  that  this  mistake  is  not  infrequently  the  cause  of  failure. 

The  Condition  of  the  Roots. 

is  another  matter  which  ought  to  receive  more  attention  than  it  generally 
does.  There  are  probably  few  people,  except  those  who  have  made  sylvi- 
culture,  or  some  kindred  subject  a  study,  who  understand  that  it  is  through 
the  small  hair-like  fibres  which  radiate  from  the  large  roots  that  the  tree 
absorbs  nutriment  from  the  ground.  In  digging  up  trees  for  transplanting: 
a  large  proportion  of  these  are  necessarily  detached,  especially  those  at  the 
extremities.  But  most  people  will  be  apt  to  regard  the  loss  of  these  root-fibres- 
as  a  matter  of  little  consequence  so  long  as  sufficient  of  the  main  roots  remain 
intact  to  secure  the  tree  in  its  place.  Trees  are  frequently  planted  from  the 
roots  of  which  nearly  all  the  fine  fibrous  growth  has  been  torn  or  stripped  away. 
The  larger  the  trees  are,  the  fewer  of  these  hair-like  filaments  are  likely  to  be 
»aved  in  removing  them,  as  they  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion  furthest  from 
the  tree  and  the  larger  roots.  Thiis  is  one  reason  why  the  difficulty  of  safely 
transplanting  trees  increases  with  their  size.  When  a  tree  has  been  dug  up  for 
replanting  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air — possibly  also 
to  the  sun  or  a  drying  wind  the  fibrous  roots  get  dry  very  quickly  and  lose  their 
vitality.  Probably  no  cause  results  in  more  failures  than  the  planting  of  trees 
which,  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  have  plenty  of  roots,  but  from  which*  the  fine 
fibres  have  been  either  torn  away  or  allowed  to  wither  through  too  long  exposui  e 
to  the  atmosphere.  In  connection  with  the  important  function  performed  by  the 
root  filaments  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  moisture  which  they  absorb  is 
largely  given  out  through  the  foliage.  When  the  capacity  of  a  tree  for  extract- 
ing moisture  from  the  earth  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
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proportion  of  its  roots,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case  in  transplanting,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  equilibrium  between  absorption  and  evaporation  by  propor- 
tionately diminishing  the  expanse  of  foliage  by  pruning.  Otherwise  the  amount 
of  moisture  which  the  small  remaining  quantity  of  root-fibre  is  able  to  absorb 
will  be  insufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  leaf  surface,  and  the  result  will  be  a, 
decreased  vitality  followed  by  the  death  of  the  further  extremities  of  the 
branches  and  possibly  of  the  whole  tree.  But  it  is  necessary  likewise  to  guard 
against  the  other  extreme  of  excessive  pruning,  which  is  often  resorted  to,  reduc-^ 
i.'ig  the  tree  to  a  mere  pole,  which  will  require  several  years  to  produce  an  appre- 
ciable crown  of  foliage.  By  retaining  as  far  as  possible  the  masses  of  fine  root^ 
the  need  of  pruning  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  a  sufficient  depth  and  area  of  rich,  light  soil,  com- 
bined with  good  roots,  to  successful  transplantation  is  further  emphasized  in  the 
case  of  large  cities  where  modern  sidewalks  and  road-beds  are  adopted.     The^ 
trees  on  such  thoroughfares  are  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  boulevard  a  (evr 
feet  in  width,  fianked  by  stone  curbing  and  beds  of  asphalt,  blockpaving,  stone^ 
or  concrete,  as  the  case  may  be,  impervious  to  water.    The  only  area  from  which 
their  roots,  which  have  probably  been  badly  mutilated  in  the  process  of  street- 
improvement,  can  draw  moisture,  is  the  limited  space  of  the  intervening  boule- 
vard.   The  surface  drainage  takes  ofi'all  water  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  falls,  leav- 
ing  but  little  to  be  absorbed   by   the   usually  hard  and  well-nigh  impervious 
surface.     Under  such  circumstances  the  persistent  vitality  exhibited  by  many 
trees  which  appear  to  thrive  under  so  many  discouragements  is  a  greater  cause 
for  surprise  than  the  frequent  deaths.    It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
trees  have  usually  been  well-grown  before  the  adoption  of  modem  street  paving* 
systems,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
replace  them  successfully  with  young  trees  when  decay  compels  their  removal. 
In  Paris  and  other  old  world  cities,  where  these  conditions  are  intensified,  the 
boulevard  trees,  which  add  so  greatly  to  the  charm  of  outdoor  life  in  the  gay 
capital,  are  planted  in  large  pots,  otherwise  they  could  not  flourish.     With  the 
increased  adoption  of  impervious  pavements  and  underground  system  of  piping^ 
for  various  purposes,  the  difficulties  of  successful  tree-growing  in  urban  streets 
will  be  considerably  increased,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  artificial 
method  for  providing  them  with  moisture. 

Tree  Guards. 
There  is  very  little  use  in  planting  trees  along  the  streets,  no  matter  what 
care  is  observed,  unless  they  are  protected  from  the  injuries  to  which  in  such 
localities  they  are  continually  liable.  This  is  so  obvious  that  there  is  little  need 
to  dwell  upon  the  point.  As  a  rule  the  tree  guards  in  this  Province  consist  oC 
a  more  or  less  open  wooden  framework  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  tree  against, 
ordinary  accidents  in  the  course  oH  street  traffic  and  the  attacks  of  animals  and 
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thouji^htless  or  mischievous  boys — the  latter  being  by  no  means  the  least  of 
the  dangers  to  which  street  trees  are  exposed.  Wire  netting  which  has  come 
largely  into  use  in  American  cities  is  recomnciended  as  more  efiective.  It  was 
first  used  in  Washington,  and  a  writer  in  Garden  and  Forest  thus  refers  to  it ; 
*•  How  complete  this  protection  is  can  be  plainly  seen  by  one  who  rides  through 
certain  streets  in  Washington  where  the  trees  were  originally  planted  twice  as 
close  as  they  should  have  been.  Since  every  other  tree  is  to  be  removed  when  it 
begins  to  interfere  with  its  neighbors,  these  guards  have  only  been  placed  on  the 
trees  that  are  to  remain,  and  in  a  recent  examination  of  a  row  of  trees  a  mile  long 
and  treated  in  this  way  there  was  hardly  a  visible  defacement  on  a  single  trunk 
which  had  been  surrounded  by  the  wire  screen,  although  the  meshes  were  two 
inches  in  diameter,  while  the  unprotected  trees  were  almost  invariably  badly 
injured,  and  some  of  them  completely  barked  on  the  street  side  from  the  ground 
to  a  point  as  high  as  a  horse's  teeth  could  reach/' 

Pruning. 

Much  injury  is  inflicted  upon  stieet  trees  by  ignorant  and  careless  pruning. 
Limbs  are  often  cut  oil  leaving  a  projecting  stub  several  inches  in  length  instead 
of  being  severed  close  to  the  trunk,  with  the  result  that  the  projection  gradually 
rots  away  and  the  decay  is  communicated  to  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Want  of  close 
pruning  is  a  frequent  reason  why  many  apparently  fine  trees  when  they  should 
be  in  their  prime  are  hollow  and  rapidly  decaying.  After  a  tree  has  been  pruned 
the  raw  wounds  left  by  the  saw  or  knife  should  be  carefully  painted  over,  a 
precaution  against  disease  which  is  but  seldom  adopted.  This  process  preserves 
the  vitality  of  the  tree   and   prevents   injurious   fungus  growths  upon  the  scars. 

Municipal  Planting. 

In  all  large  towns  and  cities  the  planting  of  the  streets  and  the  due  care  and 
preservation  of  the  trees  should  be  undertaken  by  the  municipality  in  place  of 
being  left,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  present,  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 
The  work  should  be  in  charge  of  some  man  having  a  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  instead  of  being  as  it  usually  is,  partly  a  matter  of 
private  initiative  and  partly  under  the  regulation  of  civic  officials,  whose  control 
of  trees  is  merely  incidental  to  their  general  work.  This  would  not  only  secure 
proper  planting  and  due  care  of  the  trees,  but  would  be  a  move  in  the  direction 
of  economy.  Each  city  or  town  could  maintain  its  own  nursery  and  secure  the 
young  trees  much  more  cheaply  than  they  can  ordinarily  be  purchased.  Under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  city  official  trees  would  be  planted  at  the  most 
appropriate  seasons  and  desirable  stages  of  growth  with  much  better  results  than 
under  the  hap-hazard  methods  usually  followed  by  well-meaning  citizens  who 
know  but  little  of  the  principles  of  sylviculture.  The  main  advantage,  however, 
would  be  the  uniformity   in  plan  and  arrangement  which  could  then  be  secured. 
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Artistic  Effect. 

If  a  definite  system  were  pursued  residential  streets  would  not  merely  be 
better  planted  and  the  trees  more  carefully  looked  after,  but  there  would  be  some 
uniformity  of  design — some  eye  to  general  artistic  eflFect.  As  it  is  now  individual 
taste  or  caprice  are  supreme,  and  trees  are- planted  or  not  planted,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  irregular  fashion.  On  the  same  street,  for  instance,  may  be  seen  here  a 
row  of  maples,  there  a  few  horse-chestnuts,  further  on  a  wide  gap  without  trees, 
then  poplars  or  elms,  and  so  on,  in  various  stages  of  growth  and  at  irregular  dis- 
tances apart.  This  produces  much  the  same  effect  as  the  juxtaposition  in  the 
business  streets,  of  modern  six  and  eight-storey  buildings  with  the  old-fashioned 
structures  of  two  and  three  storeys.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  have 
rows  of  maple  on  one  street,  elm  on  another,  etc.,  set  at  regular  intervals.  There 
is  no  more  pleasing  effect  in  street  tree-culture  than  a  long  shady  avenue  of  the 
same  variety  of  trees,  trimmed  or  trained  with  a  view  to  uniformity,  and  any 
intrusion  of  another  kind  noticeably  differing  in  hue  or  foliage  is  like  the  dis- 
cordant and  jarring  note  in  a  strain  of  music 

Varieties  of  Trees. 

As  to  the  preferable  varieties  for  street  planting  there  is  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  a  choice  depends  largely  on  local  conditions.  Qenerally 
speaking,  the  popular  preference  for  the  maple  and  elm  has  much  to 
commend  it.  The  horse-chestnut  as  compared  with  these  is  a  tree  of 
comparatively  slow  growth,  though,  as  it  forms  a  heavy  and  extended  leaf 
canopy  at  an  early  stage  of  its  development,  this  is  perhaps  hardly  as  serious 
an  objection  to  it  as  the  litter  caused  by  its  foliage  in  the  fall.  The  downy  seed- 
vessels  of  the  silver  poplar  are  an  equally  strong  drawback  to  the  use  of  this 
otherwise  suitable  tree,  and  the  wide-spreading  roots  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  are 
in  some  neighborhoods  detrimental.  The  white  oak  is  highly  recommended  as  a 
street  tree,  though  like  all  of  the  oak  species  it  grows  slowly,  which  perhaps  is 
the  main  reason  why  it  is  so  seldom  planted,  as  its  spreading  branches  present  a 
splendid  appearance  when  allowed  sufficient  room  to  develop  to  advantage.  In 
fact,  as  regards  street  trees  generally,  the  neglect  of  systematic  thinning  so  as  to 
allow  adequate  space  to  each  tree  as  it  matures,  is  responsible  for  many  unsightly 
growths.  Close  planting  is  always  advisable,  as  even  with  the  best  management 
a  considerable  percentage  of  city  trees  are  likely  to  succumb  to  accidental  injuries 
or  unfavorable  conditions.  But  when  trees  originally  set  out  a  few  feet  apart 
survive  these  risks  and  attain  a  considerable  size,  they  interfere  with  each  other  s 
growth  and  require  judicious  thinning.  Private  owners  are  apt  to  neglect  this 
work  which,  moreover,  should  be  done  with  an  eye  to  the  general  effect  under 
some  competent  control.  While  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  p^-operty  owners 
to  beautify  the  streets  by  planting  trees  has  greatly  improved  the  aspect  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  the  great  need,  in  the  larger  centres  at  least,  is  systematic  orgaji- 
ization  and  direction  of  the  work  on  a  general  plan. 
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GALL  PRODUCING  INSECTS  INFESTING.  CANADIAN  OAKS. 

W.  Brodie. 


BlORHIZA   FORTICORNIS,   WaLSH.  ON   QUERCUS   ALBA,  L.      FiG.    1. 

This  insect  attacks  the  young  shoots,  branches  and  roots  of  our  native  whitd 
oaks,  more  especially  young  trees  growing  in  open  exposed  situations.     The  galls 


Fig.  1.— (j|  natural  size.) 
Twig  galls  of  Biorhiza  fortieornU, 

are  rarely  found  on  branches  over  ten  feet  from  the  ground  and  more  rarely  on  full 
grown  forest  trees,  in  fact  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  insects  restrict  them  to  com- 
paratively young  trees. 
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The  galls  appear  in  June,  as  small  pustules  of  a  greyish  green  color  on  the- 
bark  of  recent  twigs,  in  about  two  weeks  they  attain  their  full  growth,  about  th& 
size  of  red  currants,  but  coarsely  wrinkled,  varying  very  much  in  shape  and  size, 
crowded  closely  together  and  usually  surrounding  the  twig  to  a  considerable 
length.  Occasionally  on  vigorous  shoots  a  length  of  eighteen  inches  is  tightly 
packed  with  galls.  When  mature,  towards  September,  they  become  of  a  reddish 
brown  color. 

The  producers  of  these  galls,  Biorhiza  forticomis,  emerge  late  in  the- 
fall,  they  are  black,  wingless,  feeble-looking  insects,  all  fertile  females,  about; 
3  m.m.  long,  having  some  resemblance  to  ants,  but  a  much  shorter  connection 
between  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  On  emerging  they  crawl  about  for  an  hour  to 
two  and  then  burrow  in  the  ground  finding  white  oak  rootlets  a  few  inches  under 
ground  on  which  they  ovaposit  and  on  which  are  formed  subterranean  galls. 

The  producers  of  these  underground  root  galls  emerge  in  June,  they  are  pro- 
vided with  ample  wings,  are  sexual,  males  and  females  about  equally  numerous 
After  pairing  the  females  select  the  young  and  thrifty  oak  twigs  on  which  to 
ovaposit,  and  the  result  is  the  inflated  twig  galls  already  described.  In  this  as  in 
all  species  of  the  genus  Biorhiza,  as  well  as  in  the  related  genus  Acraapta,  the 
alternate  broods  differ  very  much  in  appearance,  the  brood  from  twig  galls, 
apterous  and  asexual,  the  brood  from  root  galls,  winged  and  sexual. 

There  are  four  occupants  of  these  galls  besides  the  producer,  one  an  inquiline 
Ceroptrea  ficua,  Fitch,  doing  nothing  towards  forming  the  gall,  but  feeding  on  its 
substance,  and  there  are  three  parasitic  species,  Ormyrua  biorhizce,  Ashm, 
Megaatigmua  canadenaia,  Ashm,  and  Diomorua  biorhizce,  Ashm.  These  were 
identified  for  me  by  Mr.  W  H.  Ashmead,  now  of  the  Agricultural  Department,. 
Washington,  many  years  ago. 

This  insect  pest  is  more  or  less  common  throughout  Ontario  wherever  there 
are  young  white  oak  trees.  It  was  very  common  in  the  County  of  York  in  the 
summer  of  1882.  A  large  collection  of  the  twig  galls  was  made  December  16th 
1882,  the  producers  had  all  emerged,  the  inquilines  and  parasites  emerged  early 
in  June,  1883. 

A  large  collection,  a  two  bushel  bag  full,  was  made  in  the  Townships  of  York 
and  Scarboro',  on  December  12th,  1886,  from  this  lot  producers  emerged,  Decem- 
ber, 12th,  1886— December  21st,  1886.  Of  this  lot  800  specimens  were  carefully 
examined,  all  were  females,  a  few  survived  until  January  29th,  1S87,  but  none 
survived  until  spring, 

A  large  parcel  of  these  galls  was  collected  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ducker,  D.LS., 
August,  29th,  1887,  "  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  and  south  of  the 
G.  P.  R.  main  line,  'on  scrub  white  oak."  The  galls  difiered  from  Ontario 
specimens,  in  being  larger,  in  being  clustered  in  larger  masses  and  in  being  of  a 
brownish  crimson  color.     The  parcel  came  into  my  hands  September  19th,  1887, 

and  the  producers  began  to  emerge  November,  27th,  1887,  about  two  weeks  earlier 
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than  Ontario  specimens.  These  producers  were  unmistakeably  Biorhiza- 
forticomis,  perfectly  similar  to  Ontario  specimens,  but  to  remove  all  doubt 
I  sent  specimens  to  Prof.  Riley,  who  agreed  to  my  identification. 

A  large  collection  which  was  made  September  21st,  1887 — October  23rd, 
1887,  from  several  localities,  north,  west  and  east  of  Toronto,  gave  out  producers, 
November  29th,  1887 — December  18th,  188T,*inquilines  and  parasites.  April  29th, 
1888— June  9th,  1888. 

A  collection  of  the  root  galls  made  May  24th,  1887,  gave  out  producers,  the 
winged  form,  June  5th,  1887.  I  have  not  as  yet  found  either  inquilines  or 
parasites  in  root  galls. 

Of  the  two  forms  the  root  gall  appears  to  be  the  most  injurious,  but  both  are 
very  much  so  to  young  trees,  for  when  once  attacked,  if  they  are  not  quite  killed 
out,  their  strength  is  very  much  depleted  and  their  growth  retarded  and,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  parasites  which  prey  on  Biorhiza  forticornis,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  raise  white  oak  unless  artificial  methods  of  destroying  the  pest  were  resorted  to. 

However,  there  are  few  on  the  long  list  of  our  injurious  insects  more  easily 
exterminated  than  Biorhiza  forticornis.  The  twig  galls  should  be  collected  by 
cutting  the  twig  below  the  galls  in  September  or  October,  before  the  producers 
emerge,  and  keeping  them  in  tight  bags  during  the  winter,  which  will  effectually 
destroy  the  apterous  fall  brood.  Then  in  the  spring,  April  or  May,  open  the  bags 
and  scatter  the  galls  amongst  the  infected  oaks,  thus  giving  the  parasites  a  numeri- 
cal advantage  which  will  be  an  eflSicient  check  to  the  producers  for  many  years. 

HoLCAPsis  Globulus.    JPitch.    Fig.  2. 
These  galls  are  very  common  on  white  oak  trees  of  all  sizes,  from  the  young 
shoot  of  two  years  growth  to  full  grown  forest  trees.     The  producer  has  a  wide 

geographical  range  in  North  America  and  is  found  in 
Ontario  wherever  white  oak  trees  grow.  The  galls 
are  spherical,  usually  very  symmetrical,  and  when 
mature  of  a  light  brown  color.  Out  of  a  lot  of  several 
hundred  galls  20  of  the  largest  averaged  13  m.  m.  in 
diameter,  20  of  the  smallest  5  m.  m.  diameter,  and  the 
average  for  the  lot  was  slightly  over  8  m.  m.  diameter. 
The  largest  gall  I  ever  found  measured  15  m.  m.  dia- 
meter, and  I  have  not  yet  found  a  gall  less  than 
5  m.  m.  diameter  containing  a  living  occupant 

The  interior  of  the  gall  is  hard  and  woody,  and  at 
the  centre  there  is  a  small  cell  which  contains  the 
larva  of  the  producer.  The  galls  are  often  found 
singly  on  the  oak  twigs,  but  usually  in  whorl-like 
masses  of  from  two  to  ten. 

The  producers  pupate  within  the  galls  and  when 
n  ature  gnaw  themselves  out,  emerging  through  the 


PlO.  2. 

(Natural  i-ize.) 

Gills  of  Holeapsis  globului. 
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month  of  October ;  they  are  all  fertile  females.  I  have  bred  over  a  thousand 
specimens  without  finding  a  male.  Before  the  fall  frosts  come,  these  females- 
ovaposit  in  bu'ds,  the  bud  is  firmly  grasped  by  the  feet,  the  ovipositor  inserted 
between  the  scales,  and  one  or  two,  rarely  more  than  two,  eggs  are  deposited. 
When  the  buds  begin  to  expand  the  following  spring,  the  eggs  give  out  larvae 
which  form  inflated  leaf  galls  which  are  mature  about  the  end  of  May ;  the  brood 
from  these  leaf  galls  are  sexual,  males  and  females  about  equally  numerous,  and 
the  fertilized  females  ovaposit  on  the  oak  twigs  early  in  June,  producing  the 
described  H.  globulus  gall. 

The  twig  above  the  gall  is  invariably  killed,  and  as  well  as  this  injury  the 
production  of  a  bushel  or  two  of  galls  will  considerably  deplete  even  a  large 
forest  tree ;  the  vernal  leaf  galls  also  divert  a  considerable  quantity  of  plant 
nutriment  as  well  as  deforming  and  sometimes  quite  destroying  the  leaves.  I 
have  bred  four  species  of  parasite  and  one  species  of  inquiline  from  these  galls^ 
all  of  which  emerge  in  early  summer.  A  collection  of  about  500  galls  wa^  made 
from  several  localities  in  the  County  of  York  in  the  autumn  of  1893.  These 
gave  out  producers  ;  H.  globulus  from  October  l7-November  1,  1893,  and  para- 
sites and  inquilines  from  June  13,  1894- July  31, 1894. 

On  account  of  both  the  twig  and  leaf  galls  being  found  on  the  tops  of  large 
forest  trees  and  also  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  seeing  them  when  on 
small  trees,  the  twig  galls  being  hidden  by  the  leaves  and  the  leaf  galls  of  the 
same  color  as  the  leaves,  anything  in  the  way  of 
handpicking  or  any  of  the  common  insecticide 
methods  are  not  at  all  applicable.  No  doubt  a 
careful  study  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of 
the  several  species  of  parasites  would  disclose 
some  plan  by  which  the  pest  could  be  greatly 
lessened.  ' 

Neutroterus  Batatus.    Fitch.    Fig.  3. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  white 
oak  twig  galls,  more  especially  on  young  and 
thrifty  trees.  In  Ontario  it  is  found  from  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  northern  limit  of  the 
white  oak.  The  galls  appear  as  swellings,  usually 
to  three  or  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  normal 
twig,  often  much  more.  They  are  very  unsym- 
metrical  being  usually  bent,  twisted,  curled  into 
very  grotesque  shapes.  They  are  hard  and 
woody  and  covered  with  normal  bark  which  re- 
tains its  natural  color  through  the  winter.     When 
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there  is  so  much  variation  measurements  fail  to  give  a  very  definite  idea,  but  it 
may  be  said  the  galls  range  from  1  to  7  inches  in  length  and  from  |  inch  to  1^ 
inches  in  diameter. 

In  the  two  last  described  galls  of  H.  Glohvlua  and  B.  farticornis,  there  is 
but  one  cell,  one  producer  in  each  gall^  but  in  the  gall  of  N.  hatatua  the  number 
of  cells  ranges  from  one  to  116,  galls  with  less  than  five  cells  or  with  more  than 
:8eventy-five  are  not  common. 

The  producer,  N.  bataius,  is  about  one-twelfth  inch  in  length,  black,  and 
provided  with  ampla  wings.  There  is  bub  one  form  of  gall  and  but  one  sexual 
form,  but  the  females  greatly  outnumber  the  males. 

I  have  made  annual  collections  of  these  galls  from  1885  to  1892  from  many 
localities  in  the  counties  of  York  and  Ontario,  and  it  appears  the  galls  mature  in 
-autumn  and  many  producers  emerge  late  in  the  fall,  but  whether  they  ever  ova- 
posit  in  the  fall  or  not  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine,  but  I  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  them  through  the  winter.  But  the  greatest  number  remain  in  the  galls 
through  the  winter  and  emerge  in  spring  from  May  1  to  May  15,  and  during  this 
period  I  have  found  the  females  ovapositing  on  the  oak  twigs. 

The  parasites  and  inquilines  emerge  later,  from  June  1  to  June  18,  and  I  have 
found  parasites  ovapositing  as  late  as  June  30,  wht»n  the  galls  were  nearly  half 
grown. 

This  difference  of  time  in  emergence  between  the  producers  and  parasites, 
-affords  an  opportunity  of  artificial  interference  in  checking  the  continuation  of 
this  injury  to  our  oaks.  Immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves  the  galls  are 
easily  seen  and  collected.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  until  the  pro- 
ducers have  emerged  and  are  of  course  destroyed,  when  the  galls  should  be  thrown 
out  and  scattered  among  the  infected  oaks,  thus  giving  the  parasites  an  advan- 
tage which  they  may  be  able  to  retain  for  many  years,  and  thus  keeping  the 
injury  at  a  minimum.  • 
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THE  ALGONQUIN  NATIONAL  PARK  OF  ONTARIO. 

By  Thos.  W.  Gibson,  Secretary  for  Parks. 

If  a  premature  posterity  could  rise  up  and  enter  into  account  with  the 
present  oreneration,  and  demand  a  reason  for  the  burdens  we  are  laying  upon  it, 
and  the  injury  we  are  in  many  ways  doing  it,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  it  is 
to  be  feared  a  eufBcient  answer  would  be  wanting.  "  What  has  posterity  done 
for  us  ?  "  is  a  good  enough  phrase  for  the  sarcastic  politician,  or  the  civic  financier 
who  issues  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  debentures,  payable  in  forty  years,  to 
defray  the  cost  of  wooden  sidewalks  or  block  pavements,  which  will  be  resolved 
into  their  original  elements  long  before  the  debt  matures,  but  the  principle  is  not 
one  upon  which  a  lover  of  his  country  or  his  race  ought  to  base  his  actions.  It 
would  perhaps  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  some  respects  in  which  we,  as  citizens 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  or  the  Dominion  at  large,  are  diligently  engaged  in 
sowing  the  wind,  from  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us  will  reap  the  whirlwind. 

But  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say'  that  the  account  with  posterity  has  its 
credits  as  well  as  its  debits.  One  important  action  the  Province  has  recently 
taken  for  which  coming  generations  will  surely  call  us  blessed.  While  it  still  lay 
within  our  power,  we  have  set  apart  over  a  million  acres  of  the  public  domain, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  not  only  of  ourselves  but  of  the  future 
inhabitants  of  Ontario,  when  they  shall  be  counted  by  the  many  millions.  In  the 
language  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  establishing  the  Algonquin  National  Park 
{5(j  Vic.  cap.  8j,  the  area  appropriated  is  "  reserved  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park 
and  forest  reservation,  fish  and  game  preserve,  health  resoit  and  pleasure  ground, 
for  the  benefit,  advantage  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  Province,"  which  of 
course  includes  the  generations  to  come  as  well  as  those  now  in  existence,  for 
though  individuals  die,  the  people  never  does.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
modern  times  that  as  the  struggle  in  trade,  commerce  and  all  departments  of  life 
becomes  keener,  as  competition  becomes  more  intense,  the  more  widely  spread 
becomes  the  desire  to  take  a  respite,  brief  though  it  may  be,  from  the  care  and 
worry  of  business,  and  to  seek  recreation  aad  restoration  in  a  closer  approach  to 
nature  than  can  be  found  in  busy  street  or  crowded  mart.  There  are  few  indica- 
tions that  life  in  the  twentieth  century  or  succeeding  ages  will  be  less  arduous 
than  now,  and  we  may  well  assume  that  the  need  for  periodical  recuperation,  so 
widely  felt  at  present,  will  be  more  and  more  recognized  in  time  to  come.  Here, 
then,  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  an  immense  tract  of  land  and  water,  almost  equal 
in  extent  to  the  largest  county  in  the  Province,  is  given  over  for  all  time  to  come 
for  just  such  purposes  as  will  be  most  appreciated  by  the  tired  workers  of  this 
and  succeeding  ages.     Nor  will  its  benefits  be  confined  to  those  who  can  pass  a 
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portion  of  their  time  within  its  borders.  The  miller,  the  manufacturer,  the  lum- 
berman, and  the  farmer  of  the  future,  will  share  with  the  public  at  large  the 
advantages  which  will  flow  from  the  patriotic  action  of  the  Legislature. 


MAP  OF 

ALGONQUIN  NATIONAL  PARK. 


UL^^ 


The  map  shows  the  towiiBhipB  of  Flnlayson,  McCraney,  Butt,  Paxton  and  Ballantyne  on  the  west,  of  which  the  eastern  halTes» 
and  the  township  of  Boyd,  on  the  north,  of  which  the  southern  half,  are  now  included  in  the  Park. 

Origin  of  the  Scheme. 

The  idea  of  setting  apart  a  forest  reservation  in  the  uplands  of  Central 
Ontario,  which  would  include  and  protect  the  headwaters  of  the  Muskoka, 
Madawaska,  Petawawa  and  other  streams,  occurred  a  number  of  years  ago  to  Mr. 
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Alexander  Kirkwood  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands,  who,  in  a  letter  dated 
2l8t  December  1885  addressed  to  Hon.  T.  B.  Pardee,  then  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  pointed  out  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  a  reservation.  The 
late  Mr.  R.  W.  Phipps  also  alluded  in  his  Forestry  Report,  printed  in  1885.  to  the 
same  subject,  and  recommended  a  larger  area  than  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood.    Mr.   Pardee  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  project,  and  com- 
missioned Mr.  James  Dickson,  Provincial  Land  Surveyor  of  Fenelon  Falls,  to 
examine  the  district  and  report  upon  its  suitability  for  the  purpose  proposed. 
Mr.  Dickson  made  his  report  in  January  1888,  and  spoke  highly  of  the  fitaess 
of  the  territory  for  a  public  Park.     Mr.  Pardee's  regretted  illness,  which  ended  in 
his  death  in  July  1889,  prevented  further  progress  with  the  scheme,  until  Hon.  A. 
S.  Hardy  succeeded  him  in  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands. 
That  gentleman  at  once  recognized  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  and  the 
advisability  of  setting  about  it  while  the  conditions  were  favorable,  and  accord- 
ingly in  February  1892  the  government,  upon  his  recommendation,  appointed  a 
commission  "  to  inquire  into,  and  to  make  full  report  respecting,  the  fitness  of 
certain  territory  in  our  said  Province,  including  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers 
Amable  dn  Fond,  Petawawa,  Bonnechere,  Madawaska  and  Muskoka,  having  their 
sources  in  the  plateau  or  height  of  land  region  lying  between  the  Mattawa  and 
Georgian  Bay,  with  boundaries  to  be  hereafter  determined,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
Forest  Reservation  and   National   Park."     The  commissioners  were :   Aubrey 
White,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands ;  Archibald  Blue,  Director  of 
Mines ;  Alexander  Kirkwood,  Senior  Officer  of  the  Lands  branch  of  the  Depirt- 
ment  of  Crown  Lands ;  James  Dickson,  Inspector  of  Surveys,  and  Robert  William 
Phipps,  Clerk  of  Forestry.     Mr.  Kirkwood,  in  recognition  of  his  untiring  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  scheme,  was  elected  chairman.     The  report  of  the  Commissioners 
was  laid  before  the  Legislature  in  the  session  of  1893.     The  territory  recommended 
by  them  for  a  Forest  Reservation  and  National  Park,  and  afterwards  set  apart  as 
such  by  the  Act,  was  a  compact  tract  of  land  in  the  District  of  Nipissiug,  south 
of  the  Mattawa  River,  and  lying  between  the  Ottawa  River  and   Georgian  Bay, 
almost  a  parallelogram   in  shape,  and  consisting   of   eighteen   townships.    The 
names  of  these  townships  are  as  follows  :  Peck,  Hunter,  Devine,  Biggar,   Wilkes, 
Canisbay,  McLaughlin,  Bishop,  Osier,  Pentland.  Sproule,  Bower,  Freswick,  Lister, 
Preston,  Dickson,  Anglin  and  Deacon — a  list  of  appellations  highly  suggestive  of 
the  short  process  by  which  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  confers  immortality 
upon  members  of  the  Leofislature  and  others  who  might  otherwise  go  down  into 
the  oblivion  common  to  the  mass  of  mankind.     In  October  1894  the  eastern 
halves  of  the  townships  of  Finlayson,  McCraney,  Butt.  Paxton  and  Ballantyne, 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  Park,  and  the  southern  half  of  the  township  of  Boyd,  on 
the  northern  boundary,  were  added  to  the  Park  domain.     The  total  area  of  the 
Park  is  now  1,109,383  acres,  or  approximately  so,  for  the  townships  of  Sproule 
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and  Preston  have  never  been  sub-divided  into  lots.  This  is  equal  to  1,733  square 
miles,  the  tract  being  about  forty-four  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
forty  miles  in  width  from  east  to  west  Rather  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  area 
is  water. 

A  Solitary  and  Secluded  Wilderness. 

Until  very  recently  this  tract  occupied  a  unique  position.  Cowper  could 
have  gratified  his  wish  for  "  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  some  boundless 
contiguity  of  shade,"  by  erecting  a  log  hut  here,  without  the  least  apprehension 
of  being  troubled  by  "  rumors  of  oppression  and  deceit,  of  unsuccessful  or  success- 
ful war,"  or,  indeed,  any  other  kind  of  rumors,  so  remote  for  the  most  part  was 
it  from  civilization  and  the  haunts  of  men.  No  railway  penetrated  it,  or  even 
approached  its  borders ;  no  travelled  highway  passed  through,  or  even  led  to  it, 
exception  being  made  of  two  or  three  lumbermen's  roads  for  transport  of  supplies 
in  winter ;  there  was  not,  and  is  not  yet,  a  cross-roads  hamlet  within  its 
boundaries  ;  not  a  post  office,  church,  or  schoolhouse  ;  even  the  ubiquitous  squatter, 
who  plants  himself  on  every  coign  of  vantage  on  the  ungranted  lands  of  the 
Crown,  has  found  this  district  too  distant  from  markets  ,and  supplies,  and  is 
represented  by  but  one  or  two  of  the  hardiest  of  his  kind.  Here  is  one  of  the 
largest  tracts  of  untouched  forest  now  left  within  the  limits  of  Ontario — 
untouched,  that  is,  for  settlement  purposes ;  for  even  here  the  lumberman  has 
been  long  at  work. 

Now,  however,  the  Ottawa,  Arnprior  and  Parry  Sound  railway,  which  for 
some  years  has  been  in  course  of  construction,  has  reached  Algonquin  Park,  and 
crossed  its  southern  boundary  for  several  miles.  The  section  of  the  line  lying 
within  the  Park  is  the  only  one  now  lacking  to  connect  Ottawa  and  Parry  Sound, 
the  western  portion  having  been  completed  some  time  ago.  Work  on  the  Park 
section  is  actually  going  on,  and  it  is  expected  that  trains  will  be  running  on 
regular  time  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  There  will  be  several  stations 
inside  the  Park  lines,  one  at  Canoe  Lake,  where  Messrs.  Gilmour  &  Co.,  of  Trenton, 
owners  of  extensive  timber  limits  in  the  neighborhood,  are  at  the  present  time 
erecting  a  large  sawmill  for  the  production  of  lumber.  The  railway  crosses  only 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Park,  and  leaves  the  greater  part  of  it  in  its 
primeval  condition. 

It  will  probably  surprise  many  of  our  busy  city  men  to  learn  that  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Toronto,  as  the  crow  flies,  there  lies  this  vast, 
solitary,  aromatic  wilderness,  which  is  yet  almost  as  little  knov;  n  or  frequented 
as  if  it  were  in  Labrador,  or  on  the  Hudson  Bay  slope.  Yet  older  Ontario  is 
nowhere  at  great  distance.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  caixies  travellers  and 
freight  past  it  on  the  east  and  north,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  on  the  west, 
whil  J  the  newer  Ontario,  rising  in  the  mineral  districts  of  the  Sudbury  region, 
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:and  yet  to  rise  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Lake  Temiscaming,  is  the  very  outpost  of 
.advancing  settlement  as  compared  with  the  territory  included  in  Algonquin  Park. 
The  current  of  civilization  has  flowed  up  the  Ottawa  valley,  and  northward 
iihrough  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  tracts,  leaving  the  million  acres  of  the  Park, 
and  many  square  miles  of  contiguous  territory,  as  an  island  in  the  stream — a 
barren  island,  perhaps,  and  uninviting  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  but  yet  rich  in 
varied  store  of  timber,  and  great  with  possibilities  of  usef  u^lness  as  the  playground, 
sanitarium,  and  forest  school  for  future  Ontario. 

Timber  Conditions  in  the  Park. 

The  whole  district  is  now  under  timber  license  from  the  Government.  The 
pine  upon  some  portions  of  it  was  sold  at  the  great  timber  sale  of  1892,  but  by 
far  the  larger  area  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  lumbermen  for  many  years.  In 
fact,  pine  has  been  cut  on  some  of  the  territory  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  on 
•other  portions  from  a  period  long  previous  to  Confederation.  There  are  consider- 
able areas,  however,  absolutely  in  their  original  condition,  and  notwithstanding 
the  encroachments  of  the  lumber  trade  and  the  ravages  of  fire,  the  shanty  man's 
Axe  will  find  ample  scope  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  pineries  of  Algonquin 
Park.  It  would  at  first  sight  seem  that  this  removal  of  the  pine  would  defeat 
the  very  object  for  which  the  Park  was  established,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
if  the  pine  could  be  left  standing  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  forest  would  be 
much  enhanced.  But  the  pine  had  been  disposed  of ;  to  prevent  the  owners  from 
taking  away  their  property  would  have  been  confiscation,  and  if  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Park  had  depended  upon  the  preservation  of  the  pine,  the  scheme 
would  have  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  cutting  will  be  gradual,  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  pine  now  growing  will  by  no  means  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
'whole  forest.  A  great  many  other  varieties  of  trees  grow  and  flourish  in  the 
Park,  and  as  the  felling  of  all  timber  but  pine  is  forbidden  by  the  Park  Act,  the 
removal  of  the  latter,  except  where  it  grows  in  groves  or  "  pineries,"  will  scarcely 
^flTect  the  wooded  condition  of  the  Park,  taken  as  a  whole.  As  a  game  preserve, 
water  reservoir,  and  summer  resort,  the  Park  will  not  be  materially  depreciated 
by  the  cutting  of  the  pine  timber.  The*  conifers  which  flourish  in  the  Park  are 
the  white  and  red  pine  (the  former  largely  predominating),  hemlock,  spruce, 
baham  and  cedar.  Of  the  cedar  found  within  the  Park  that  in  the  most  westerly 
townships  is  represented  as  being  small  and  of  comparatively  little  value,  but 
that  bordering  on  the  Madawaska  and  Petawawa  waters  is  much  larger  and  of 
better  quality.  The  deciduous  trees  are  well  represented.  The  place  of  honor  is 
occupied  by  the  black  birch,  which  grows  to  magnificent  proportions,  and  is 
usually  of  perfect  soundness.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
iurniture-making,  but  little  or  none  has  ever  been  taken  from  the  area  included 
in  the  Park,  the  reason  being  that  like  the  maple  and  other  hardwoods,  it  is  too 
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heavy  to  be  floated  down  stream  to  market.  The  maple,  without  which  no  wood- 
land scene  would  be  typically  Canadian,  is  also  very  plentiful  throughout  the 
district  and  attains  to  great  size  and  beauty.  The  beech  occurs  more  sparingly,, 
but  is  by  no  means  rare ;  iron  wood  is  common,  .and  black  ash  mingles  with  the 
smaller  conifers  in  marshy  places.  Alders  line  the  borders  of  streams,  and  m 
many  places  there  is  a  dense  undergrowth  of  balsam,  hazel  and  ground  hemlock. 
Large  tracts  have  been  burned  over,  in  which  all  the  original  timber  has- 
been  destroyed.  These  are  called  brul&9,  and  in  such  places  the  original  pine 
forest  is  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  the  quick-growing  and  less  valuable  trees,  princi- 
pally poplar,  white  birch  and  cherry,  whose  seeds  are  borne  thither  by  the  wind^ 
or  deposited  by  birds.  Among  these,  young  pines  are  also  found.  A  white  pine 
forest  is  slow  to  reproduce  itself,  especially  on  burned-over  areas  where  the  fire 
has  been  severe,  and  the  varieties  which  pre-empt  the  ground  after  the  pine  are 
unfortunately  of  little  or  no  commercial  importance.  Experience  in  other  part» 
of  the  Province,  however,  seems  to  show  that  if  such  tracts  are  not  again  over- 
run by  fire,  the  young  pine  trees  eventually  succeed  in  making  substantial  growth,, 
and  are  even  aided  in  the  early  stages  of  their  career  by  the  shelter  afforded 
them  by  their  less  valuable  neighbors.  Should  a  second  or  third  fire  sweep  over 
a  brul4  AS  sometimes  happens,  aU  remaining  seed  pine-trees  are  almost  sure  to  be 
destroyed,  as  well  as  any  pine  seeds  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  tract  totally 
loses  its  capacity  for  reproduction  of  the  pine  timber. 

Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Tract. 

The  extension  of  the  area  of  cultivation  will  go  on  a  long  time  in  Ontario  before 
the  lands  of  Algonquin  Park  are  coveted  for  agriculture.  The  gneiss  and  granite 
of  the  Laurentian  formation  are  in  themselves  not  unfavorable  foundations  for  a 
good  agricultural  soil ;  but  when  the  covering  is  thin  and  scanty,  and  in  many 
places  wanting  altogether,  cultivation  ceases  to  be  possible.  Isolated  patches  of 
tillable  soil  occur,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  no  large  and  continuous  areas  capable 
of  sustaining  a  considerable  population,  or  of  supporting  markets,  schoolsr 
churches,  etc.,  without  which  successful  settlement  is  impossible.  The  surface  i» 
continually  broken  by  rough,  rocky  ridges,  which,  though  abrupt  enough  to  pre- 
clude easy  travelling,  seldom  rise  to  any  great  height.  In  the  intervals  are 
marshes,  low-lying  but  dry  stretches,  and  water  in  the  various  forms  of  pond,  lake 
and  river. 

The  watershed  which  separates  the  streams  flowing  into  Georgian  Bay  from 
those  emptying  into  the  Ottawa  lies  in  the  south-west  portion  of  the  Park,  in  the 
townships  of  Peck,  McLaughlin  and  Hunter.  Here,  in  a  comparatively  small 
area,  are  found  the  headquarters  of  three  important  streams :  the  Muskoka  (south 
branch),  the  Madawaska,  and  the  Petawawa.  Island  Lake,  in  the  township  of 
McLaughlin,  is  the  source  of  the  first-named  river,  and  a  fifteen-minute  walk: 
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over  a  portage  on  its  north-east  shore  leads  to  Little  Otter  Slide  Lake,  whose 
waters  fiad  their  way  into  the  Petawawa.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  eastern 
i?hore  of  Little  Otter  Slide  Lake  lie  the  head  waters  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Madawaska.  The  Muskoka  is  a  tributary  of  Georgian  Bay,  while  the  Petawawa 
and  Madawaska  iall  into  the  Ottawa.  The  waters  of  the  Muskoka  traverse  Lakes 
Huron,  St.  Clair  and  Erie,  tumble  over  Niagara  Falls,  and  flow  through  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  long  stretch  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrence,  before  they  mingle  with 
thuse  of  its  kindred  streams  at  the  point  where  "  Utawas'  tide  "  merges  itself  in 
the  noblest  of  Canadian  rivers. 

The  great  quantity  of  water  and  the  variety  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is 
found,  constitute  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  Park.  The  streams 
Are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  tiniest  rill  to  the  large  river  capable  of  floating  great 
drives  of  saw-logs,  and  the  lakes  vary  in  size  from  small  ponds  to  important 
sheets  of  water,  like  Great  Opeongo  Lake  on  the  Madawaska,  the  largest  in  the 
Park,  which  spreads  its  irregular  body  over  parts  of  four  townships,  viz.,  Bower, 
Dickson,  Preston  and  Sproule.  As  a  consequence  of  this  abundance  of  water, 
almost  every  comer  of  the  Park  may  be  reached  by  canoe,  the  portages  from  one 
wat^r  system  to  another  being,  as  a  rule,  short  and  easy. 

This  ample  water  supply  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  lumberman,  as  it 
enables  him  to  float  his  saw-logs,  with  the  minimum  of  difficulty,  from  the  limits 
on  which  they  are  cut  to  the  place  of  manufacture.  Other  lakes  of  large  size  are 
the  following: — McDougal  and  Shirley  on  the  Madawaska;  Cedar,  Lavielle, 
Trout  and  Misty,  on  the  Petawawa ;  Island,  Canoe  and  Smoke  on  the  Muskoka, 
and  Tea,  Manitou  and  Kioshkoqui  on  the  Amable  du  Fond. 

There  are  no  lofty  mountain  peaks  or  towering  ranges  such  as  adorn  Adi- 
rondack Park,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  there  are  many  lesser  elevations 
sufficient  to  diversify  the  scene,  and  give  an  added  zest  to  the  other  beauties  of 
the  Park.  The  most  elevated  tract  of  land  in  this  portion  of  Ontario  is  here  to 
be  found,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  watershed  dividing  the 
Amable  du  Fond  and  South  River  systems,  the  former  a  tributary  of  the  Mat- 
tawa,  and  the  latter  of  Lake  Nipissing,  from  the  east  and  west-bound  rivers,  is 
also  comprised  within  the  limits  of  ihe  Park.  Island  Lake,  the  source  of  the 
Muskoka,  is  1,405  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Little  Otter  Slide  Lake, 
one  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Petawawa,  lies  at  exactly  the  same  height  The 
height  of  Lake  Huron  is  578  feet  above  the  sea,  so  that  the  descent  of  the  M  us- 
koka  throughout  its  entire  length  is  827  feet.  The  fall  achieved  by  the  Petawawa 
is  even  more  considerable.  The  point  of  its  junction  with  the  Ottawa  is  393 
feet  above  high  tide,  and  this  river  has  therefore  a  total  descent  of  1,012  feet  It 
is,  in  consequence,  like  its  sister  the  Madawaska,  a  rapid  and  turbulent  stream. 
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Anjmals  and  Game. 

"  A  region  so  wooded  and  watered,"  say  the  Commissioners  in  their  report^ 
•'  cannot  but  be  the  home  of  a  vast  variety  of  birds,  game  and  fur-bearing  animals- 
and  fish.  Here,  not  many  years  ago,  the  moose,  monarch  of  Canadian  woods^ 
roamed  and  browsed  in  large  numbers,  the  leaves  and  tender  branches  of  the 
young  trees  supplying  him  with  his  favorite  diet ;  here,  herds  of  red  deer  grazed 
in  the  open  meadows  or  quenched  their  thirst  at  the  brooks  or  crystal  lakes ;. 
here,  the  industrious  beaver  felled  his  trees  and  built  his  dams  on  every  stream  ; 
here,  the  wolfs  detested  howl  startled  the  deer,  and  the  black  bear  pushed  his^ 
dark  bulk  through  the  undergro-wth  in  search  of  ripe  nuts  or  berries.  Here,  in 
fact,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  centre  from  which  the  moose,  deer  and  other 
animals  spread  out  to  all  sections  of  the  Province  south  of  the  Mattawa  River  and 
Lake  Nipissing,  the  great  distance  from  settlement  and  the  unbroken  wilderness 
affording  them  a  greater  degree  of  shelter  than  was  found  anywhere  else.  Of 
these  animals,  deer  are  still  plentiful,  but  the  increasing  rigor  with  which  they 
have  of  late  years  been  hunted,  in  and  out  of  season,  is  fast  depleting  their  num- 
bers. The  same  cause  has  bid  fair  to  place  the  moose  among  the  extinct  animals 
of  Ontario  ;  while  the  beaver  has  been  hunted  and  trapped  so  mercilessly  that 
now  single  specimens  are  seen  only  at  long  intervals.  Wolves  and  bears  are  quite 
common,  and  mink,  otter,  fisher,  martin  and  muskrat  are  numerous.  The  woods 
are  well  stocked  with  partridge,  but  there  are  few  ducks.  The  principal  fish 
found  in  the  Muskoka  waters  is  the  trout,  all  the  fresh  water  varieties  of  which 
are  to  be  had  in  great  abundance.  In  the  Petawawa  and  Madawaska  rivers,  in 
addition  to  trout»  chub,  cat-fish  and  pike  are  found,  also  eels,  the  latter  varieties 
increasing  in  number  as  we  descend  the  streams.  Herring  and  white-fish  are- 
plentiful  in  Great  Opeongo,  Shirley  and  McDougal  Lakes." 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Park  is  the  protection  of  the  game  and  fur-bearing 
animals  from  the  extermination  which  elsewhere  threatens  them.  It  would  be  a 
national  loss  were  the  moose,  the  big  game  par  excellence  of  our  Ontario  woods, 
allowed  to  become  extinct,  as  the  buffalo  of  the  western  plains  has  become.  Yet 
the  experience  of  the  past  shows  clearly  that  such  a  fate  awaits  him,  unless  law 
and  authority  intervene  with  a  strong  hand  on  his  behalf.  It  is  almost  incredible 
with  what  ferocity  and  wastefulness  this  animal  has  been  hunted  ajid  killed  in 
the  past.  In  the  spring  of  1887  the  carcasses  of  sixty  moose  were  found  in  this 
district,  the  animals  having  been  killed  for  their  skins  alone.  During  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  seventy  were  killed  between  Lake  Traverse  and  Bissett  s  Station 
on  the  C.  P.  R.,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  The  spring,  when  the  young  are 
brought  forth,  and  when  the  moose  stand  in  greatest  need  of  protection,  is  just 
the  time  the  pot-hunter  chooses  for  their  destruction.  He  shoots  a  moose,  j>er- 
haps  a  female  big  with  calf,  skins  it,  and  leaves  the  body  on  the  ground  as  buit- 
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for  the  bears,  which  at  this  time  of  year  come  forth  from  their  long  winter  s  retire- 
ment, too  hungry  to  be  dainty  in  their  food.  A  full-grown  moose  weighs  upwards 
of  1,000  lbs.,  and  will  dress  600  lbs.  of  beef,  while  his  skin  will  make  twenty  pairs 
of  moccasins,  which  sell  at  $2.00  a  pair.  Notwithstanding  the  war  which  has 
been  waged  against  the  moose,  they  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Park  country, 
and  since  protection  has  been  guaranteed  them  they  are  reported  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Park  to  be  "increasing  very  rapidly"  in  numbei-s.  By  the 
general  game  laws  of  Ontario,  no  moose  can  lawfully  be  killed  anywhere  in  the; 
Province  before  25th  October,  1900. 

The  common  red  deer  are  yet  plentiful,  finding  in  this  wilderness  a 
refuge  from  the  enemies  which  assail  them  on  every  hand  during  the  hunt- 
ing season.  The  complete  immunity  which  they  here  enjoy  from  the  chase  makes 
the  Park  a  centre  from  which  they  will  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  ProviDC*-, 
there  to  afford  the  hundreds  of  deer-slayers  in  Ontario  the  sport  they  so  kectiHy 
enjoy.  The  greatest  enemies  of  the  deer  are  the  wolves,  which  are  very  numerous 
in  the  Park,  and  which  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  prey.  The 
Park  rangers  make  strenuous  efforts  to  poison  these  pests — the  only  practicable 
way  to  kill  them — but  their  great  cunning  renders  their  destruction  verjr 
difficult. 

In  like  manner,  the  beaver,  most  valuable  of  fur-bearing  animals,  has 
now  a  chance  to  prolong  his  career,  ended  everywhere  else  in  Ontario  south  of 
Lake  Nipissing,  and  all  but  ended  even  here.  Trappers,  both  Indian  and  white, 
have  pursued  the  beaver  even  more  ruthlessly  than  the  hunters  have  the  moose, 
until  this  region,  so  adapted  by  nature  to  be  the  home  of  this  interesting  creature^ 
contained  when  the  Park  was  established  but  a  very  few  scattered  families.  So 
prolific  is  the  beaver,  however,  and  so  suitable  to  its  habits  are  the  ponds,  creeks 
and  lakes  of  the  Park,  that  even  these  few  remaining  representatives  have  already 
been  succeeded  by  a  numerous  progeny,  sufficient  ere  long  not  only  to  re-stock  the 
Park,  but  to  add  beaver  skins  to  the  spoils  of  trappers  in  other  parts  of  the 
Province  from  which  they  have  long  been  absent. 

Other  fur-bearing  animals,  the  otter,  fisher,  martin,  mink  and  muskrat,  are 
more  or  less  plentiful,  and  are  also  increasing  in  number  under  the  protection 
afforded  them  in  the  Park.  Besides  the  wolf,  the  bear  is  quite  commonly  met 
with.  The  former  subsists  upon  animal  diet,  ranging  from  frogs  to  deer,  the  lat- 
ter chooses  by  preference  the  le^  exciting  regimen  of  nuts  and  berries,  though  he 
by  no  means  rejects  the  carcass  of  a  moose  or  deer  slain  by  the  wily  hunter  for 
his  special  delectation.  Neither  of  these  animals  is  accorded  any  protection  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Park  Act,  being  classed  by  it  along  with  "wolverines, 
wild-cats,  foxes  or  hawks,'*  and  other  injurious  or  destructive  animals. 
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Preserving  the  Water  Supply. 

Another  of  the  ends  aimed  at  by  the  establishment  of  the  Park  is  even  more 
important  than  the  preservation  of  game.  The  conservation  of  so  large  a 
territory  in  a  wooded  state  will  strongly  tend  to  maintain  in  full  and  equable 
flow  the  streams  and  rivers  rising  in  and  flowing  out  of  the  Park.  It  does  not 
yet  appear  to  be  determined  by  scientific  observers  whether  or  not  forests  exercise 
any  decided  effect  in  the  precipitation  of  moisture,  but  all  are  agreed  that  they 
lesson  the  rate  at  which  the  water — whether  from  rainfall  or  melted  snow — flows 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  levels.  The  surface  of  the  forest,  made  up  of  beds 
of  leaves,  moss,  decayed  and  decaying  wood,  and  similar  substances  of  a  porous, 
spongy  nature,  is  capable  of  absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  moisture,  and  parts 
with  it  slowly  and  in  moderation.  When  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  it  must  of 
course  discharge  its  watery  contents  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  at  which  it  receives 
fresh  supplies,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
forest  floor  to  the  flow  of  water  is  quite  sufficient  to  materially  retard  its  progress. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  prolong  the  period  during  which  the  surplus  water  runs 
off',  and  to  prevent  sudden  floods.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  forest  growth 
has  been  cleared  away,  and  the  absorbent  forest  bed  has  been  dried  up,  burned 
off,  or  converted  into  soil,  no  great  impediment  is  presented  to  the  flow  of  water, 
and  the  consequence  is  ^angry  floods  in  winter  and  spring,  and  dried-up  river 
couraes  in  summer.  Evaporation  also  acts  more  freely  in  the  open  than  in  the 
forest,  and  rivers,  brooks  and  springs  suffer  great  diminution  in  volume  when  the 
district  which  supplies  them  is  exposed  to  the  full  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  untem- 
pered  by  forest  foliage.  The  fierce  floods  which  rush  down  untimbered  hillsides 
after  heavy  rains  or  springtime  thaws  often  do  immense  damage,  not  only  by 
carrying  away  the  fertile  surface  soil  and  exposing  the  colder  and  more  sterile 
layers,  but  by  cutting  deep  ravines  and  depositing  the  detritus  on  the  flats  below, 
and  even  by  causing  actual  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

By  drying  up  or  greatly  reducing  the  volume  of  water  in  rivers,  the  removal 
of  forests  brings  about  great  changes  in  social  and  economic  conditions,  and  thus 
affects  the  weliare  of  whole  provinces  and  even  nations.  In  Russia,  we  are  told, 
forest  destruction  has  brought  dire  results.  The  "  Mother  Volga  "  grows  yearly 
shallower ;  the  Don,  with  its  tributaries,  is  choked ;  the  sources  of  the  Dnieper 
creep  downward,  and  its  chief  tributary,  the  once  noble  Worskla,  with  a  flow  of 
some  220  English  miles,  is  now  dry  from  source  to  mouth.  This  stream,  which 
fertilized  a  broad  region,  supporting  a  numerous  population,  exists  no  more— not 
temporarily  run  dry,  but  with  all  its  springs  exhausted,  so  that  in  future  it  may 
be  stricken  from  the  map.  Of  the  Bitjug,  another  river  in  the  Don  region,  the 
upper  course  has  wholly  disappeared — valley  and  bed  are  filled  to  the  bank  with 
satid  and  earth. 
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In  Prussia,  where  forest  preservation  and  management  is  now  a  science,  by 
stripping  the  beaches  of  their  forests  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  sea  coasts  have  become  exposed  to  all  winds  and  storms.  Fields  once  fertile 
have  been  transformed  into  waste  sand  dunes,  and  whole  villages,  whose  agri- 
cultural people  formerly  prospered,  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  middle  and 
eastern  provinces  light  and  undulating  soil  has  been  replaced  by  small  or  large 
sand  hills,  and  places  whore  forests  once  stood  and  served  to  carry  off  stagnant 
moisture  have  been  turned  into  marshes. 

In  younger  America,  as  in  older  Europe,  like  causes  are  beginning  to  produce 
like  results.  The  State  of  New  York  at  one  time  owned  some  five  million  acres 
of  wood-lands,  covering  nearly  the  entire  area  of  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
mountains,  where  the  principal  rivers  of  the  State,  especially  the  Hudson,  take 
their  rise.  The  State  sold  most  of  these  lands  for  any  price  they  would  bring. 
Now  that  they  have  been  largely  stripped  of  their  forest  covering,  and  the  thin 
soil  of  the  mountain  sides  is  exposed  to  the  washing  rains,  it  is  found  that  the 
Hudson  is  in  danger  of  becoming  unnavigable  at  Albany,  from  the  debris  and 
aartb  carried  into  it. 

Such  warnings  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  us.  We  are  already  feeling  the 
affects  of  the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  forest  growth  from  southern 
Ontario,  in  increased  liability  to  floods,  in  the  diminished  volume  of  rivers,  and 
in  other  ways,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  an  infraction  of  nature's  laws  will  not  go 
unpunished  here  any  more  than  iii  Europe  or  the  United  States.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  forest  growth,  or  the  bulk  of  it,  in  Algonquin  Park,  will  enable  the 
unlessened  waters  of  the  rivers  rising  there  to  float  the  logs,  turn  the  mill-wheels, 
and  refresh  the  fields  of  succeeding  generations  for  all  time  to  come. 

A  Field  for  Experimental  Forestry. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Park  will  be  the  opportunity  it  will  afford  for  the 
practical  study  of  systematic  forestry — a  thing  as  yet  not  attempted  in  our  province 
on  a  large  scale.  We  have  been,  and  still  are,  so  busy  cutting  down  our  forests  for 
lumber,  and  to  make  way  for  cultivated  fields,  that  we  have  scarcely  stopped  to 
think  of  the  rapidity  with  which  these  forests  are  disappearing.  Yet  there  are 
already  in  Northern  Ontario  large  areas  of  denuded  pine  lands,  stripped  by  the 
lumberman,  or  devastated  by  fire.  Can  they  be  reforested,  and  made  to  bear  a 
second  crop  of  pine  as  valuable  as  the  first  ?  The  task  is  a  gigantic  one,  and 
some  competent  authorities  are  inclined  to  think  it  impracticable.  Even  if  accom- 
plished at  great  expense,  what  guarantee  would  there  be  that  the  slow  growth  of 
a  hundred  years  would  not  perish  by  fire  in  a  day,  as  it  has  so  often  done  in  times 
past  ?  There  has  been  little  in  the  experience  of  Canada  or  the  United  States  to 
indicate  the  beat  jneaiia  to  be  adopted  in  attempting  to  restore  the  pine  forests  to 
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their  original  condition,  and  a  few  years'  experimenting  in  Algonquin  Park  may 
solve  a  good  many  problems,  and  cast  some  light  on  the  methods  of  reforesting 
most  likely  to  be  successful. 

The  care  of  the  Park  is  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent  and  a  staff  of  some 
four  or  five  rangers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  no  poaching  or  hunting  is  done ; 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  and  spread  of  fires,  and  generally  to  see  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Park  Act  are  enforced.  The  present  officers  of  the  Park  are  John 
Simpson,  superintendent ;  Timothy  0*Leary,  chief  ranger ;  Stephen  Waters,  C.  K. 
Grigg,  James  Sawyer,  D.  A.  Ross,  itmgers,  and  H.  Cormier,  cook.  Their  head- 
quarters have  been  established  on  Canoe  Lake,  close  to  the  line  of  the  Ottawa, 
Arnprior  &  Parry  Sound  Railway,  in  the  form  of  a  substantial  hewed-log  build- 
ing, 21x28  feet,  with  hewed  timber  floor  and  "  scoop  "  roof.  In  addition  to  this, 
some  thirty-three  shelter  huts,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rangers  while  on 
patrol  duty,  have  been  built  in  various  portions  of  the  Park.  Some  of  these  have 
been  formed  by  fitting  up  abandoned  lumber  shanties ;  the  remainder  have  been 
literally  hewn  out  of  the  forest  by  the  staff  of  rangers,  who  are  expert  woodsmen 
and  "  shingle  weavers,"  No  sawn  lumber  whatever  is  used  in  their  construction  ; 
walls,  roofs,  fioors,  beds  and  tables  all  being  formed  by  axe  and  drawknife  from 
the  timber  on  the  spot. 

The  smaller  huts  are  intended  to  be  close  enough  to  one  another  to  be 
reached  in  a  day's  journey  on  snowshoes  in  winter,  and  each  contains  a  small 
sheet-iron  stove,  and  a  supply  of  provisions  and  bedding  for  the  use  of  the 
rangers. 

The  Park  staff  have,  in  addition  to  their  other  labors,  already  cut  out  a  num- 
ber of  portages  from  one  reach  of  waters  to  another,  and  have  cleared  many 
creeks  and  river  beds  from  floating  brush  and  other  rubbish,  obstructive  to 
canoe  navigation.  The  men  live  in  the  Park  the  year  round,  and  though  the 
winter  is  severe  and  the  snowfall  deep,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  compara* 
tively  high  altitude  of  the  district,  little  real  hardship  is  experienced.  In  winter 
rain  seldom  falls,  and  the  air  is  dry  and  invigorating. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  long  the  resort  of  hunters  and  trappers,  whose 
occupation  was  cut  off  by  the  establishment  of  the  Park.  Even  this  class 
however  has  come  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  state  of  things,  and  to  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  affording  a  much-needed  protection  to  the  game  and  fur-bearing 
animals  of  the  district.  So  far,  therefore,  there  has  been  little  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  laws. 

There  is  practically  no  restriction  on  the  admission  of  visitors  to  the  Park, 
but  of  course  no  hunting  or  killing  of  animals  is  allowed,  and  fishing  may  only 
be  done  by  hook  and  line,  for  which  a  license  is  necessary.  The  point  on  which 
the  greatest  possible  care  is  required  is  the  use  of  fire,  and  every  precaution  is 
demanded  to  prevent  damage  to  the  timber  from  this  cause..     A  single  act  of 
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carelessness  in  the  dry  season  might  result  in  the  loss  of   millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property. 

A  few  tourists  from  various  parts  of  Ontario  and  the  United  States,  who 
appreciate  the  charms  of  nature  unadorned,  are  now  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this 
delightful  region.  As  its  attractions  become  better  known,  they  will  invite 
crowds  of  heated,  tired  and  worried  tourists  to  cheat  the  dog-days  by  spending 
them  in  the  cool  depths  and  silent  fastnesses  of  this  northern  forest. 

Regulations  Respecting  the  Park. 

Appended  hereto  are  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Park  made 
by  Order-in-Council  7th  July,  1894 : 

1.  All  visitors  to  the  Algonquin  National  Park  of  Ontario  are  required  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Algonquin  National  Park  Act  (56  Vict.  cap.  8) 
and  these  regulations,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Park  and 
his  staff  of  rangers  to  enforce  the  same. 

2.  AU  parties  visiting  the  Park  are  required  to  furnish  the  Superintendent 
or  rangers  with  their  names  and  post  office  addresses,  the  proposed  duration  of 
their  stay,  the  poitions  of  the  Park  they  intend  to  visit,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion of  a  like  kind  as  they  may  be  requested  to  give  by  the  Superintendent  or 
rangers. 

3.  Visitors  are  forbidden  to  cut  down,  take  the  bark  off,  or  otherwise  injure 
any  standing  timber. 

4.  Hunting,  trapping,  or  taking  game  or  other  animals  or  birds  of  any  kind, 
or  fishing  with  net,  trap,  spear  or  night-line,  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Parties 
offending  in  this  respect  render  themselves  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
8100  for  each  offence,  expulsion  from  the  Park,  and  seizure  and  confiscation  of 
their  firearms  and  ammunition  and  traps,  lines  and  tackle. 

5.  Fishing  with  hook  and  line  may  be  practised  only  under  permit,  to  be 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  or  the  Superintendent  of  the  Park.  No 
fish  juay  be  taken  for  other  purposes  than  supplying  food  for  visitors  or  others 
within  the  Park,  and  fish,  when  taken,'must  not  be  carried  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Park. 

6.  Visitors  must  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care  and  caution  in  the  use  of 
tire  for  cooking  purposes,  for  which  purposes  only  may  fires  be  lit.  Where  pos- 
sible, fires  must  be  kindled  on  bare  rock,  and  where  bare  rock  cannot  be  found,  a 
site  must  be  selected  whore  there  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  dry  or  inflammable 
wood  or  other  matter.  Only  down  and  decaying  timber,  fallen  branches  or 
driftwood  may  be  used  for  firewood.  Fires  must  not  be  left  burning  during 
absence  from  camp,  and  after  using  they  must  be  thoro?  '^hly  and  completely 
extinguished  by  pouring  water  thereon. 
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7.  Not  more  than  one  rifle  or  fowling-piece  and  one  revolver  or  other  firearm 
shall  be  carried  by  any  party  of  visitors,  and  if  used  for  hunting,  shooting  or 
molesting  animals  (except  in  self-defence),  or  birds,  such  firearms  shall  be  liable 
to  seizure  and  confiscation,  as  above  provided. 

8.  No  visitors  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Park  during  the  open  season  for 
moose  and  deer,  viz.,  from  the  20th  of  October  to  the  15  th  of  November  in  any 
year. 

The  following  was  added  by  Order-in-Council  of  6th  June,  1896  : 

No  pedlar,  travelling  salesman,  or  other  person,  shall,  except  as  provided  by 
the  next  following  clause,  enter  into  or  visit  the  Algonquin  National  Park  of 
Ontario  for  the  purpose  of  hawking,  peddling  or  otherwise '  disposing  of  any 
goods,  wares  or  commodities  therein,  or  shall  sell  or  dispose  of  any  goods 
or  wares  of  any  kind  whatsoever  in  the  said  Park ;  and  the  Superintendent 
or  any  Park  ranger  may  remove  and  exclude  from  the  Park  any  such  pedlar,  tra- 
velling salesman,  or  other  person  so  entering  or  visiting  the  Park  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  or  who  may  have  in  his  possession  therein  any  such  articles  for  sale,  or 
may  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  in  a  summary  way  in  the  manner  provided  by  The 
Algonquin  National  Park  Act  any  such  offender,  and  such  offender  shall,  upon 
summary  conviction,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $50  for  each  offence, 
with  costs,  and  in  default  of  payment  thereof,  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
three  months. 

The  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  or  the  Superintendent  of  the  Park  on 
being  duly  authorized  in  that  behalf  by  the  said  Commissioner,  upon  being  satis  - 
fied  as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  thereof,  and  upon  payment  of  a  fee  o  r 
charge  therefor,  to  be  fixed  by  the  said  Commissioner,  may  issue  licenses  to  a 
limited  number  of  persons  of  good  character  and  standing,  authorizing  them  to 
hawk  and  peddle  within  the  Park  such  kinds  of  goods,  wares  or  commodities  as 
may  be  described  in  such  license.  The  term  of  such  licenses  shall  not  be  more 
than  one  year  from  the  date  thereof. 

The  two  preceding  clauses  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  goods  by  lumber- 
men to  their  employees  or  workmen. 
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